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BROWNSON'S  \e^^^ 

QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

JAiNUARY,    1850. 


Art.  I. — Remarks  on  the  Science  of  History ;  followed  by  an 
a  priori  Autobiography.  Boston  :  Crosby  &  Nichols.  1849. 
12mo.     pp.   164. 

This  work  appears  without  the  author's  name  ;  but  we  pre* 
sume  we  betray  no  confidence  in  saying  that  it  is  by  a  Unitarian 
minister,  in  whom,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  preparatory  studies, 
we  took  a  deep  personal  interest,  and  who  was  one  oi  our  most 
intimate  and  highly  esteemed  young  friends.  If  we  submit,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  remarks,  some  of  its  reasonings 
and  speculations  to  a  severe,  this  fact  may  assure  the  author 
that  it  is  to  no  unfriendly,  criticism. 

The  author  inscribes  his  work  to  "Citoyen  Pierre  Leroux, 
Republican  and  Philosopher,"  and  tells  us  that  the  materials 
requisite  for  its  construction  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Jacob  Boehme,  Fabre  d 'Olivet,  and  P.  J.  B.  Buchez  ;  but 
this,  though  creditable  to  his  independence  and  frankness,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  recommendation  of  his  work  itself. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  never  studied  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Boehme,  but  we  have  looked  into  them  far  enough  to  see  that 
their  author  was  a  wild  enthusiast,  who  mistook  his  own  heated 
fancies  for  the  illuminations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Fabre  d'Oli- 
vet  we  know  only  as  cited  by  Leroux  in  his  Ullumanite  ;  but 
we  hazard  nothing  in  classing  him  with  those  profound  scholars 
who  draw  their  erudition  from  their  theories,  and  then  support 
their  theories  by  it.  Buchez,  best  known  to  our  public  as  the 
first  President  of  the  French  National  Assembly,  appears  to  be 
a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and  respectable  attainments,  a  half 
disciple  of  Lamennais,  and  a  visionary,  who  would  conform 
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the  Church  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  make  her  on  earth  the 
Church  Triumphant,  by  eftecling  an  impossible  amalgaaiation 
between  Catholicity  and  modern  pantheistic  Socialism.  All 
three  are  men  with  whom  we  have  httle  sympathy,  and  the 
last  from  whose  works  we  should  expect  materials  suitable  for  a 
work  to  be  composed  and  published  by  a  professedly  Christian 
minister. 

Leroux  is,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  ability,  endowed  with 
no  small  portion  of  the  philosophical  spirit,  and  possessed  of 
various  and  extensive,  though  ill-digested,  erudition.  He  has 
been  well  characterized  by  M.  Lerminier,  in  one  of  the 
French  periodicals,  —  we  cannot  now  recollect  which,  —  as  an 
author  with  "  numerous  notions  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but 
acquired  in  a  manner  somewhat  confused,"  as  having  "  more 
fervor  of  spirit  than  strength  of  mind,  more  impetuosity  in  the 
pursuit  of  ideas  than  power  to  master  and  translate  them,  and 
more  boldness  of  imagination  than  solidity  of  judgment."  The 
present  writer,  as  editor  of  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review^  had, 
we  believe,  the  very  questionable  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  him  to  the  American  public  ;  and  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  was  a  brief  period  when  he  exerted  a  very  great  in- 
fluence over  our  own  philosophical  speculations.  Indeed,  the 
study  of  his  writings  formed  an  epoch  in  our  mental  history, 
and  we  drew  largely  upon  him  in  constructing  our  Synthetic 
Philosophy^  some  chapters  of  which  were  published  in  The 
Democratic  Review  for  1842  and  1843  ;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  much  that  is  sound,  and  nearly  all  that  is  unsound, 
chimerical,  extravagant,  and  pantheistic,  in  the  various  philo- 
sophical essays  which  we  published  during  the  period  beginning 
with  January,  1842,  and  ending  with  July,  1844,  and  which 
we  hope  no  one  will  regard  as  indicative  of  the  philosophical 
doctrines  we  have  since  held  or  now  hold. 

We  learned,  it  is  true,  much  from  Leroux  which  we  have 
seen  no  reason  to  reject,  but  still  more  which  we  now  regard 
as  false  and  absurd.  We  learned  from  him  to  substitute,  in- 
tentionally at  least,  the  ontological  method  of  philosophizing 
for  the  psychological,  which  we  had  hitherto  professed,  and 
this  was  much  ;  but,  unhappily,  we  learned  from  him,  at  the 
same  time,  a  vicious  ontology,  conducting,  though  we  saw  it 
not  then,  necessarily  to  pantheism  or  nihilism.  We  learned 
from  him,  though  for  false  and  insufficient  reasons,  to  respect 
scientific  tradition,  the  continuity  of  science  through  the  ages, 
and  that  every  system  which  breaks  it  is  to  be  rejected,  —  a 
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great  and  important  truth  ;  but  we  learned  from  him  to  con- 
found scienti6c  and  theological  tradition,  and  to  subject  both  to 
a  psychological  instead  of  an  ontological  test.  We  learned 
from  him  to  assert  the  direct  intuition  of  ideas,  or  the  intelligible^ 
as  Reid  had  taught  us  to  assert  the  direct  perception  of  bodies, 
—  a  fact,  the  neglect  or  denial  of  which  has  ruined  modern 
philosophy  ;  but  we  were,  at  the  same  time,  led  by  him  to  dis- 
regard all  distinction  between  intuition  and  reflection,  and  there- 
fore to  contend  that  reflection,  as  well  as  intuition,  reproduces 
the  order  of  being  ;  which  involves  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that,  in  the  order  of  being,  the  abstract  precedes  the  concrete, 
the  possible  the  real,  and  that  the  creator  is  fulfilled  or  com- 
pleted in  the  creature.  In  6ne,  we  learned  from  him  to  assert 
an  ontological  basis  for  Christianity,  and  to  regard  the  Christian 
mysteries  as  great  ontological  truths  or  facts  ;  but  were  led  by 
him  to  assert  natural  ontology,  or  the  ontological  truths  and 
facts  of  the  natural  order,  in  the  place  of  those  of  the  super- 
natural order,  the  peculiarly  Christian  ontology.  These  errors 
vitiated  the  truths  we  borrowed  from  Leroux,  and  which  we 
might  better  have  learned  from  far  purer  sources,  if  we  had 
had  any  thing  like  that  acquaintance  with  philosophical  litera- 
ture which  every  one  should  have  who  assumes  the  altitude  of 
a  teacher  of  philosophy. 

The  author  of  the  small,  but  ambitious  and  not  insigniflcant 
volume  before  us,  appears  to  have  adopted  from  Leroux,  sub- 
stantially, these  same  truths,  coupled  with  these  same  errors, 
however  widely  he  may  differ  from  his  master  in  his  develop- 
ment of  them.  He  is  not  a  plagiarist,  he  is  not  a  mere  com- 
piler, but  he  fails  to  give  his  own  Gne  metaphysical  genius  fair 
play.  He  thinks  and  writes  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
masters,  and  relies  with  too  generous  a  confldence  on  the 
acuteness,  depth,  and  erudition  of  the  school  to  which  he  finds 
himself  accidentally  attached.  In  consequence  of  this,  though 
possessing  the  capacity  for  original  thought,  and  no  ordinary 
aptitude  for  free  and  independent  philosophical  speculation,  he 
does  not  work  freely,  and  gives  us,  after  all,  little  else  than  what 
we  may  find  in  the  authors  he  has  studied.  He  will,  we  trust, 
emancipate  himself,  one  of  these  days,  and  justify  the  expecta- 
tion we  long  ago  indulged,  that  he  would  prove  a  valuable  con- 
tributor to  American  philosophical  science. 

The  author  has  bestowed  much  thought  and  labor  on  his 
work,  and  yet  it  bears  the  marks  of  haste.  It  is  not  equally 
elaborated    throughout,  and  it  wants    artistic  conception  and 
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finish.  Its  several  parts  do  not  seem  to  us  to  cohere,  or  to 
have  originated  in  the  same  design.  We  feel,  in  reading  it,  that 
it  lacks  unity  and  regular  scienti6c  development.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  connection  between  the  author's  Remarks 
on  the  Science  of  History,  and  his  .^prton  Autobiography,  which 
follows,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  verifying 
them.  The  Autobiography  is  said  to  be  constructed  according 
to  the  a  priori  methods  ;  that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  deduced, 
geometrically,  from  necessary  and  eternal  principles.  No  such 
principles  appear  to  be  enunciated,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Autobiography  itself  to  lead  one  to  regard  it  as  any  thing  else 
than  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  religious  experience  of  a 
serious  young  man,  of  a  speculative  turn,  exhibiting  with  spirit 
and  fidelity  the  various  doubts  he  encountered,  and  the  methods 
and  reasonings  by  which  he  solved  or  attempted  to  solve  them. 
But  as  the  author  really  has  a  philosophical  genius,  we  must 
presume  that  he  connects  the  several  parts  of  his  work  in  his 
own  mind,  and  has,  underlying  them,  a  philosophy  which  he 
regards  as  moulding  them  all  into  a  uniform  and  systematic 
whole.  This  philosophy,  which  he  presupposes  rather  than 
states,  we  must  seize  in  the  best  way  we  can,  and  appreciate, 
as  the  condition  of  understanding  and  appreciating  what  he  has 
written. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Remarks  on  the  Science  of  History, 
with  which  the  author  prefaces  his  A  priori  Autobiography,  that 
he  holds,  —  1st,  that  the  human  race  is  progressive,  and  that  the 
history  of  its  progress  is  universal  history  ;  2d,  that  universal 
history  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  the  biography  of  any  given 
individual ;  and  3d,  that  biography,  and  therefore  universal 
history,  may  be  constructed  a  priori.  The  following  extract 
will  clearly  prove  this  much. 

"  Desire,  according  to  Buchez,  the  first  President  of  the  present 
French  National  Assembly,  is  a  movement  of  the  will,  an  outbreak, 
and  energetic  operation,  of  the  active  principle,  toward  something 
we  have  not  as  yet. 

"  When  we  do  not  understand  our  desire,  we  are  conscious  of 
uneasiness,  doubt,  and  trouble  :  as  soon,  however,  as  the  intelligence 
begins  to  comprehend  the  blind  appetency,  a  formula  for  it  rises  to 
the  mind,  and  it  becomes  transformed  at  once  into  acceptation, 
hope,  determinate  volition,  aspiration  in  view  of  an  ideal,  a  convic- 
tion, a  form  of  faith,  a  belief,  &c. ; — it  becomes,  moreover,  a  thesis 
proposed  for  reasoning.  Thus  the  movement  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  desire  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  progress  and 
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completion  of  a  distinct  event,  viz.  the  acquisition  of  a  clearly  de- 
fined sentiment ;  and,  for  this  reason,  that  movement  m  ly  be  sub- 
divided as  follows:  (1.)  The  appetency,  or  longing  tendency,  to- 
ward something  we  do  not  possess,  and  of  whose  nature  we  have 
no  clear  apprehension  ;  (2.)  The  reasoning  we  institute  within  our- 
selves to  discover  the  origin  of  our  uneasiness,  —  to  discover  also 
the  object  which  is  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  desires ; 
(3.)  The  full  and  conscious  act  of  desire,  which  is  the  operation  of 
instinctive  tendencies,  with  an  open  knowledge  of  the  object  de- 
sired. 

"  The  progress  of  any  event,  in  which  men  are  actors,  takes 
place  always  in  three  stages  :  the  first  is  the  great  epoch  of  Desire, 
which  is  subdivided,  as  we  have  seen,  into  three  sub-epochs  ;  the 
second  is  the  great  epoch  of  Reasoning,  wherein  are  discovered 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  object  necessary  in  order  to  the 
gratification  of  desire  may  be  obtained  ;  and  the  last  is  the  great 
epoch  of  Execution  or  Realization.  The  epochs  of  Reasoning 
and  Execution  are,  like  that  of  Desire,  each  of  them  subdivided 
into  three  sub-epochs,  —  as  shall  be  fully  exemplified  in  the  sequel. 

"  These  three  Grand  Epochs,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
three  sub-epochs,  form,  when  taken  together,  the  great  Logical 
Series  by  Nines,  the  series  of  Buchez.* 

"  No  example,  in  illustration  of  the  movement  of  this  series, 
would  carry  so  much  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  one 
that  could  be  verified  by  each  individual  from  his  own  private  ex- 
perience :  such  an  example  is  possible  for  us,  for  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  a  religious  experience  lends  itself  very  readily  for  the  pur- 
poses of  scientific  investigation,  and,  moreover,  fulfils  the  requisite 
conditions.  To  test,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  serial  order 
and  movement,  we  will  proceed  to  construct,  by  the  a  priori 
methods,  a  sort  of  imaginary  spiritual  Autobiography.  And  we 
shall  take  the  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  securing  facility  of  composition, 
and  avoiding  circumlocution,  to  commence  at  once  by  speaking  in 
the  first  person. 

"  The  method  of  writing  universal  history  under  the  form  of  a 
biography,  and  of  writing  biography  under  the  forms  of  universal 
history,  is  philosophically  correct. 

"  As  it  was  necessary  for  the  race  to  go  through  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, in  order  to  become  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  go  through  the  Patriarchal  dis- 
pensation, in  order  to  become  prepared  for  the  religion  revealed 
through  Moses.  In  like  manner,  in  the  experience  of  the  private 
Christian,  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  must  pave  the 
way  for  the  understanding  of  the  New.    Every  thing  moves  forward 
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finish.  Its  several  parts  do  not  seem  to  us  to  cohere,  or  to 
have  originated  in  the  same  design.  We  feel,  in  reading  it,  that 
it  lacks  unity  and  regular  scienti6c  development.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discover  the  connection  between  the  author's  Remarks 
on  the  Science  of  History,  and  his  .S priori  Autobiography,  which 
follows,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  verifying 
them.  The  Autobiography  is  said  to  be  constructed  according 
10  the  a  priori  methods  ;  that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  deduced, 
geometrically,  from  necessary  and  eternal  principles.  No  such 
principles  appear  to  be  enunciated,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Autobiography  itself  to  lead  one  to  regard  it  as  any  thing  else 
than  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  religious  experience  of  a 
serious  young  man,  of  a  speculative  turn,  exhibiting  with  spirit 
and  fidelity  the  various  doubts  he  encountered,  and  the  methods 
and  reasonings  by  which  he  solved  or  attempted  to  solve  them. 
But  as  the  author  really  has  a  philosophical  genius,  we  must 
presume  that  he  connects  the  several  parts  of  his  work  in  his 
own  mind,  and  has,  underlying  them,  a  philosophy  which  he 
regards  as  moulding  them  all  into  a  uniform  and  systematic 
whole.  This  philosophy,  which  he  presupposes  rather  than 
states,  we  must  seize  in  the  best  way  we  can,  and  appreciate, 
as  the  condition  of  understanding  and  appreciating  what  he  has 
written. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Remarks  on  the  Science  of  History, 
with  which  the  author  prefaces  his  A  priori  Autobiography,  that 
he  holds,  —  1st,  that  the  human  race  is  progressive,  and  that  the 
history  of  its  progress  is  universal  history  ;  2d,  that  universal 
history  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  the  biography  of  any  given 
individual ;  and  3d,  that  biography,  and  therefore  universal 
history,  may  be  constructed  a  priori.  The  following  extract 
w^ill  clearly  prove  this  much. 

"  Desire,  according  to  Buchez,  the  first  President  of  the  present 
French  National  Assembly,  is  a  movement  of  the  will,  an  outbreak, 
and  energetic  operation,  of  the  active  principle,  toward  something 
we  have  not  as  yet. 

"  When  we  do  not  understand  our  desire,  we  are  conscious  of 
uneasiness,  doubt,  and  trouble  :  as  soon,  however,  as  the  intelligence 
begins  to  comprehend  the  blind  appetency,  a  formula  for  it  rises  to 
the  mind,  and  it  becomes  transformed  at  once  into  acceptation, 
hope,  determinate  volition,  aspiration  in  view  of  an  ideal,  a  convic- 
tion, a  form  of  faith,  a  belief,  &c. ; — it  becomes,  moreover,  a  thesis 
proposed  for  reasoning.  Thus  the  movement  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  desire  may  be  considered  as  containing  the  progress  and 
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completion  of  a  distinct  event,  viz.  the  acquisition  of  a  clearly  de- 
fined sentiment ;  and,  for  this  reason,  that  movement  m  ly  be  sub- 
divided as  follows:  (1.)  The  appetency,  or  longing  tendency,  to- 
ward something  we  do  not  possess,  and  of  whose  nature  we  have 
no  clear  apprehension ;  (2.)  The  reasoning  we  institute  within  our- 
selves to  discover  the  origin  of  our  uneasiness, —  to  discover  also 
the  object  which  is  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  desires ; 
(3.)  The  full  and  conscious  act  of  desire,  which  is  the  operation  of 
instinctive  tendencies,  with  an  open  knowledge  of  the  object  de- 
sired. 

"  The  progress  of  any  event,  in  which  men  are  actors,  takes 
place  always  in  three  stages  :  the  first  is  the  great  epoch  of  Desire, 
which  is  subdivided,  as  we  have  seen,  into  three  sub-epochs ;  the 
second  is  the  great  epoch  of  Reasoning,  wherein  are  discovered 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  object  necessary  in  order  to  the 
gratification  of  desire  may  be  obtained  ;  and  the  last  is  the  great 
epoch  of  Execution  or  Realization.  The  epochs  of  Reasoning 
and  Execution  are,  like  that  of  Desire,  each  of  them  subdivided 
into  three  sub-epochs,  —  as  shall  be  fully  exemplified  in  the  sequel. 

"  These  three  Grand  Epochs,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
three  sub-epochs,  form,  when  taken  togeiher,  the  great  Logical 
Series  by  Nines,  the  series  of  Buchez.* 

"  No  example,  in  illustration  of  the  movement  of  this  series, 
would  carry  so  much  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  one 
that  could  be  verified  by  each  individual  from  his  own  private  ex- 
perience :  such  an  example  is  possible  for  us,  for  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  a  religious  experience  lends  itself  very  readily  for  the  pur- 
poses of  scientific  investigation,  and,  moreover,  fulfils  the  requisite 
conditions.  To  test,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  serial  order 
and  movement,  we  will  proceed  to  construct,  by  the  a  priori 
methods,  a  sort  of  imaginary  spiritual  Autobiography.  And  we 
shall  take  the  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  securing  facility  of  composition, 
and  avoiding  circumlocution,  to  commence  at  once  by  speaking  in 
the  first  person. 

"  The  method  of  writing  universal  history  under  the  form  of  a 
biography,  and  of  writing  biography  under  the  forms  of  universal 
history,  is  philosophically  correct. 

**  As  it  was  necessary  for  the  race  to  go  through  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, in  order  to  become  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  go  through  the  Patriarchal  dis- 
pensation, in  order  to  become  prepared  for  the  religion  revealed 
through  Moses.  In  like  manner,  in  the  experience  of  the  private 
Christian,  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  must  pave  the 
way  for  the  understanding  of  the  New.    Every  thing  moves  forward 
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in  regular  progressions.  He  who  thoroughly  understands  the  pres- 
ent epoch  must  have  reproduced,  and  lived  through,  in  his  private 
experience,  all  the  religions,  dispensations,  and  civilizations  that 
preceded  it."  —  pp.  v.     viii. 

1.  That  mankind  are  progressive,  though  not  in  the  sense 
the  modern  progressists,  or  humanists,  pretend,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute, and  could  not,  without  denying  the  propriety  of  all  efforts 
for  their  moral,  physical,  intellectual,  and  religious  improve- 
ment, and  of  all  exhortations,  admonitions,  instructions,  schools, 
colleges,  seminaries,  and  churches.  But  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  they  are  also  retrogressive,  and  that,  if  in  one  time  or 
place  they  advance,  they  in  another  decline  and  suffer  deterio- 
ration. Their  history,  or  what  the  author  terms  universal  his- 
tory, must  take  note  of  this  fact,  and  record  the  decline  and 
fall  of  individuals,  of  nations,  states,  and  empires,  as  well  as 
their  rise  and  progress.  The  author's  conception  of  history, 
then,  omits  a  very  real  and  a  very  important  class  of  facts,  and 
is  therefore  inadequate. 

2.  The  history  of  mankind  can  be  written  in  the  form  of 
biography  only  on  condition  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
individual  and  individual,  and  none  between  the  individual  and 
the  species,  which,  since  the  species  is  identical  in  all  individ- 
uals, is  to  deny  all  individual  existence,  and  therefore  all  exist- 
ences, —  for  existence  is,  and  must  be,  individual.  Genera  and 
species  are,  no  doubt,  very  real ;  but,  considered  apart  from  in- 
dividuals, in  which  they  are  concreted,  their  reality  is  God,  and 
distinct  or  distinguishable  from  him  they  are  not.  As  God, 
they  are  the  possibility  of  actual  existences,  but  are  themselves 
only  possible,  not  actual,  existences.  But  history  is  always  of 
the  actual,  and  existence  resolved  into  its  possibility  has  no 
history.  If,  then,  the  author  admits  no  difference  between  indi- 
vidual and  species,  he  cannot  write  history  at  all  ;  for  there  is 
then  no  history  conceivable.  If  he  admits  a  difference  between 
individual  and  species,  he  cannot  write  universal  history  in  the 
form  of  biography,  or  biography  in  the  form  of  universal  history  ; 
for  biography  must  note  w'hat  is  peculiar  to  one  individual,  and 
history  must  record,  not  only  what  is  common  to  all  individuals, 
but  also  that  wherein  different  ages  and  nations  differ  from  one 
another.  The  biography  of  Theodore  Parker  will  not  be  the 
biography  of  Plato  ;  nor  the  biography  of  Aristotle,  or  even 
that  of  our  author,  the  history  of  all  men.  It  is  true,  the 
author  cites  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  proof  of  his  doctrine, 
but  the  passage  he  cites  is  not  precisely  to  his  purpose  ;  besides, 
Mr.  Emerson  is  not  conclusive  philosophical  authority. 
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3.  But  passing  over  this,  neither  history  nor  biography  can 
be  written  a  priori,  because  the  supposition  denies  free  creation, 
that  is  to  say  all  creation,  and  then  all  contingent  existence, 
and  therefore  all  existences,  as  distinguisTiable  from  necessary 
Being,  or  God.  To  write  or  construct  a  priori  is  to  deduce 
from  necessary  principles  their  eternal  and  necessary  conse- 
quences. A  priori  reasoning  is  simply  analysis,  and  gives  only 
what  is  already  contained  in  the  matter  analyzed  ;  for  nothing 
can  be  in  the  conclusion  not  contained  in  the  premises.  If  the 
premises  are  necessary  and  eternal,  the  consequences  must  be 
necessary  and  eternal  ;  and  if  the  premises  are  not  necessary 
and  eternal,  the  reasoning  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  priori. 
To  assert  that  history  can  be  constructed  a  priori  is,  then, 
either  to  assert  that  history  takes  note  only  of  the  essences  or 
forms  of  things,  or  that  all  men,  nay,  all  existences,  are  neces- 
sary and  eternal.  The  author  can  assert  neither  ;  not  the  lat- 
ter, because  if  he  makes  all  existences  necessary  and  eternal, 
he  identifies  them  with  God,  and  denies  them  as  existences, 
and  of  course  what  is  not  can  have  no  history  ;  not  the  former, 
because  the  essences  or  forms  of  things  are  necessary  and  eter- 
nal, as  he  himself  strenuously  maintains  ;  and  the  necessary  and 
eternal  has  no  history,  for  it  is  immutable  and  immovable,  nei- 
ther progressive  nor  retrogressive.  History  is  predicable  only 
of  the  contingent,  subjected  to  the  accidents  of  space  and  time  ; 
and  if  the  author  denies  space  and  time,  he  cannot  assert  his 
theory  of  the  progress  of  the  race  by  the  "  great  logical  series 
by  nines,"  which,  though  logical,  he  evidently  holds  to  be  also 
chronological.  Evidently,  then,  the  author  is  mistaken  in  say- 
ing that  history  or  biography  can  be  constructed  a  priori  ;  for 
the  only  condition  on  which  he  can  suppose  it  would  deny  its 
possibility,  by  asserting  that  existences  are  necessary  and  eter- 
nal, therefore  only  necessary  and  eternal  modes  or  affections 
of  the  Divine  Being,  who,  as  not  subjected  to  the  accidents  of 
space  and  time,  has  and  can  have  no  history. 

But  waiving  this,  the  author's  theory  of  history  is  inconsistent 
with  itself.  He  is,  hke  Buchez  and  Leroux,  a  devout  believer 
in  progress.  He  holds,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  passage  cited, 
that  mankind  commence  their  career  in  space  and  time  at  the 
lowest  conceivable  point,  in  the  epoch  of  Desire,  and  in  the 
lowest  sub-epoch  of  this  grand  epoch,  namely,  in  that  of  mere 
"  blind  appetency,"  and  that  they  gradually  work  their  way  up 
through  the  several  epochs  and  sub-epochs  to  the  grand  epoch 
of  Execution   or  of  Realization,  both  logically  and  chrono- 
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logically.  Bui  from  the  connection  he  asserts  between  history 
and  biography,  it  is  evident  that  he  holds  that  every  individual  of 
every  successive  generation  must  commence  at  the  same  point, 
and  traverse  the  same  number  of  epochs,  and  in  the  same  order. 
Where,  then,  is  the  progress  of  mankind  ?  Their  progress 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  circle,  that  is,  a  progress  in  which  there 
is  no  advance.  The  ages  accumulate  nothing  ;  every  new- 
born individual  has  to  begin  where  the  first  began,  and  no  one 
can  derive  any  advantage  from  his  predecessors. 

Assuming  that  the  starting-point  for  the  race  and  for  the  in- 
dividual is  in  mere  blind  appetency,  the  author  takes,  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  his  Autobiography,  the  mere  bUnd  relig- 
ious appetency,  and  conducts  himself,  step  by  step,  through 
his  several  epochs  and  sub-epochs,  to  the  grand  epoch  of  Reali- 
zation, that  is,  the  realization  of  the  appetency  in  full  scientific 
belief  in  God  and  the  Christian  revelation,  —  at  least  such  is 
his  pretension.  But  in  reading  his  work,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  he  very  effectually  refutes  himself;  for  his  reasoning 
powers  appear  to  have  been  as  fully  developed  in  the  first 
epoch  as  in  the  last,  and  the  reasons  by  which  he  sustains  his 
doubts  to  be  every  whit  as  conclusive  as  those  by  which  he 
sustains  his  belief.  He,  moreover,  does  not  adhere  rigidly  to 
his  plan  of  proceeding,  by  geometrical  reasoning,  from  blind 
appetency  to  its  final  realization.  His  chain  of  deduction, 
here  and  there,  lacks  a  link,  and  he  is  obliged  to  toggle  it  with 
frequent  sudden  revelations.  These  sudden  revelations  are  of 
great  assistance  to  him,  and  appear  as  accommodating  as  were 
the  gods  to  Homer,  when  the  blind  old  bard  wished  to  excuse 
or  cover  the  retreat  of  a  favorite  hero,  or  enable  him  to  elude 
a  blow  which  might  send  him  prematurely  to  the  land  of 
shadows.  We  trust  this  is  the  only  likeness  between  them 
and  the  Homeric  gods,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  intimate  that 
they  proceed  from  the  author's  imagination. 

We  cannot  follow  the  author,  step  by  step,  through  his  Auto- 
biography, of  which  we  are  to  presume  that  he  is  himself  no 
more  the  subject  than  is  every  other  man.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  seize  upon  a  few  prominent  points,  which  will  serve  best  to 
bring  out  his  philosophy,  and  enable  us  to  set  forth  what  we 
regard  as  his  more  fundamental  errors.  It  is  clear  to  the  philo- 
sophical reader,  that  his  theory  is  based,  on  the  one  hand,  on 
the  Cartesian  enthymem,  cogito^  ergo  sum^  and  on  a  false 
Platonism,  on  the  other.  The  pretension  of  Cartesianism  is  to 
demonstrate,  after  the  manner  of  the  geometricians,  from  the 
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simple  sentiment  or  conception  of  our  personal  existence,  or 
rather  entity,  the  being  of  God  and  the  existence  of  the  uni- 
verse, —  an  absurd  pretension,  which  vitiates  all  modern  phi- 
losophy, and  leads,  as  Gioberti  has  unanswerably  proved, 
necessarily  to  the  sensism  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  and  the 
skepticism  and  atheism  of  the  French  school,  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  and  of  the  re- 
cent German  philosophers.  Nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the 
conception  of  our  personal  existence,  regarded  as  entity,  but 
that  existence  itself;  for  deduction  is  analysis,  and  analysis 
adds  nothing  to  the  intuition,  as  Kant  has  for  ever  settled  in  his 
masterly  CHlik  der  reinen  Vemunft.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
syllogism,  which  is  nothing  but  the  instrument  of  analysis,  as 
Mill  in  his  Logic  has  sufficiently  proved,  never  advances 
knowledge  beyond  direct  intuition.  It  serves  to  clear  up  and 
render  distinct  the  reality  already  intuitively  revealed,  but  not 
to  extend  the  perception  of  that  reality.  If  the  great  men 
among  the  Scholastics  have  sometimes  the  air  of  teaching  the 
contrary,  it  is  because  they  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  knowl- 
edge only  as  reduced  to  the  form  of  science,  that  is,  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  order  of  reflection,  not  in  the  order  of  intuition. 
In  the  order  of  reflection,  the  syllogism  may  be  said,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  its  province  to  clear  up  and  distinguish,  to  advance 
science,  for  knowledge  is  termed  science  only  by  reason  of  its 
being  clear  and  distinct ;  but  in  the  order  of  intuition  it  does 
not,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  universally  conceded,  that 
nothing  can  be  in  the  conclusion  which  is  not  affirmed  in 
the  premises.  There  is  no  logic  by  which  we  can  go  from 
the  known  to  the  strictiv  unknown. 

The  conception  of  ourselves,  as  obtained  by  Descartes, 
must  be  considered  either  as  psychological  or  as  ontological,  — 
in  modern  language,  either  as  subjective  or  as  objective.  As 
the  former,  that  is,  reflection  taking  as  its  direct  object,  not  the 
reality  intuitively  revealed,  but  the  intuition  itself,  as  a  psycho- 
logical fact,  it  is  a  mere  sensitive  afl^ection,  external  or  internal, 
and  necessarily  leads,  if  regarded  as  external,  to  the  sensism 
of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Condillac,  Volney,  Cabanis,  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  and  Broussais  ;  if  as  internal,  to  the  sentimentalism  of 
Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith,  Bernardin  Saint-Pierre,  Madame 
de  Stael,  the  Schlegels,  Benjamin  Constant,  Jacobi  and  a 
host  of  Germans,  men  and  women,  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned. As  the  latter,  which  is  reflection  taking  as  its  ob- 
ject,  not  the  mere  intuition,  but  the  substance  or  being  re- 
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vealed  in  it,  it  must  take  substance  or  being  either  as  concrete 
or  as  abstract.  If  as  concrete,  it  leads  necessarily  to  the  auto- 
theism  of  Fichte,  Waldo  Emerson,  Bronson  Alcott,  and  our 
author.  The  substance  or  being  asserted  is  /  or  Ego ;  as 
analysis  adds  nothing  to  the  intuitive  assertion,  from  this  it  can 
obtain  only  /  or  Ego,  Then  /  or  Ego  is  all  that  is  or  exists, 
which  is  auiotheism.  If  as  abstract,  as  the  ens  in  genere  of 
the  Abbate  Rosmini,  it  leads  necessarily  to  the  pantheism  of 
Spinoza,  who  pretends  to  construct  all,  geometrically,  from 
the  single  conception  of  substance  or  being.  But  substance  or 
being  in  genere  is  a  pure  abstraction,  an  empty  word,  therefore 
a  mere  nullity.  From  nothing,  nothing  can  be  obtained. 
Hence  the  nuUism  or  nihilism  of  Hegel  and  his  followers,  and 
also  of  our  author,  —  the  last  result  of  Cartesianism,  as  was 
already  implied  in  its  making  universal  doubt  its  point  of  de- 
parture. 

That  our  author  virtually  reaches  this  sad  result  is  evident 
enough  from  the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

"  I  had,  indeed,  become  really  ill.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement of  my  physical  system,  this  great  formula  seemed  to  be 
continually  repeating  itself; — Life  is  the  activity  of  an  Efficient 
Cause,  Life  is  the  activity  of  an  Efficient  Cause.  I  saw  tliat 
I  had  unconsciously  built  up  all  my  speculations  upon  the  premise 
that  I  myself  was  dead:  and  now  when  the  evidence  to  my  mind 
was  irresistible  that  I  was  alive,  an  efficient  cause,  that  is,  a  free 
AGENT,  no  one  can  tell  how  I  loathed  the  practical  conclusions  of 
all  my  preceding  theories. 

"1  expected  a  great  deal  from  this  formula,  which  thus  revealed 
itself  to  me  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  thought ;  and,  verily,  I  was 
not  disappointed  :  for,  first  of  all,  it  utterly  annihilated  my  Pan- 
theism.    I  reasoned  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  am  revealed  to  myself,  by  observation  in  consciousness,  as 
TRANSCENDING  TIME  I  for  I  perceive  the  facts  of  my  memory,  and 
say  of  them.  They  are  facts  of  memory,  and  I  contradistinguish 
myself  from  them  in  consciousness,  —  therefore  they  are  not  me. 
I  am  not  a  fact  of  memory,  but  a  living,  perceiving  subject.  I  see 
also  the  relation  between  these  facts  of  memory,  and  call  it  time  ; 
but  say,  it  is  a  relation  between  things  which  are  not  me,  and, 
therefore,  it  also  is  not  me.  I  perceive  it,  —  it  is  time.  Time  is 
the  relation  in  which  the  facts  of  memory  stand  to  each  other,  and 
not  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  me.  The  events  and  their 
relation  stand  before  me  in  the  relation  of  objects  perceived ;  but  to 
each  other  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  time.  To  me,  a  transac- 
tion of  ten  years'  date  is  as  present  as  an  affair  of  yesterday ;  for 
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if  it  were  not  thus  present,  I  should  not  be  able  to  see  its  relation 
to  the  affair  of  yesterday,  affirming  that  it  took  place  exactly  ten 
years  ago,  all  but  one  day.  I  contradistinguish  myself  from  time, 
and  am  independent  of  it :  nevertheless,  all  my  acts  fall  in  time. 
When  I  perceive,  think,  will,  the  perception,  thought,  volition,  is 
an  act  which  is  an  event,  following  some  events,  and  preceding 
others ;  but  /,  who  originate  these  events,  remain  still  transcending 
time  ;  for  only  the  acts,  and  not  4he  /,  find  a  place  in  time.  The 
/,  therefore,  is  in  eternity,  but  exists  in  time, 

"  If  we  abstract  from  the  soul  its  active  existence,  there  will  re- 
main its  essential  Beings  which  is  rooted  in  eternity,  —  not  an  eter- 
nity which  is  time  indefinitely  extended,  but  an  eternity  altogether 
independent  of  time,  having  nothing  in  common  with  time,  for  it 
altogether  transcends  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  me,  if 
some  men  see  fit  not  to  understand  all  this  ;  for  they  are  unable  to 
understand  it,  because  they  are  incapable  of  that  observation  in 
consciousness  wherein  the  soul  perceives  itself  as  subject,  —  where- 
in the  soul  perceives  itself,  not  as  thought,  feeling,  volition,  but  as 
the  /  which  thinks,  feels,  and  wills.  I  perceive  myself  in  con- 
sciousness, not  as  an  activity,  but  as  the  efficient  cause  which  exerts 
an  activity.  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  annihilated  when  my  ac- 
tivity ceases,  but  that  I  shall  merely  hold  my  activity  in  potentioy 
ready  to  deploy  it  again  when  the  moment  comes.  This  /,  this 
efficient  cause^  this  essential  being  of  the  soul,  could  not  have  been 
created  at  any  former  time,  neither  can  it  be  annihilated  at  any 
future  time,  because  it  is  in  eternity^  in  an  eternal  now  ;  and,  if  it 
is  once,  that  once  is  eternity :  there  is  no  before  or  after  for  it. 

"  I  perceive  myself  in  consciousness  as  an  efficient  cause.  By 
efficient  cause  I  mean  a  cause  which  operates  by  virtue  of  efficiency 
inhering  in  itself,  —  I  mean  a  cause  which  is  itself  the  ground, 
origin,  and  reason  of  its  own  activity.  Without  doubt,  I  have  a 
notion  of  efficiency,  which  notion  I  could  have  obtained  from  no 
source  whatever  other  than  the  observation  of  the  activity  of  my 
own  soul.  In  the  outward  world  I  perceive  only  eflfects ;  —  will  any 
man  pretend  that  he  ever  perceived  an  efficient  cause  in  the  exter- 
nal world  ?  He  may  indeed  have  perceived  the  operation  of  such 
a  cause,  but  he  surely  never  perceived  the  cause  itself.  If  I  per- 
ceive the  Divine  activity,  I  perceive  only  the  activity,  and  never 
the  Efficient  Cause,  which  is  the  Divine  Substance.  Will  any  one 
pretend  that  he  has  seen  God  directly  ?  Does  not  the  very  fact 
of  our  possessing  a  notion  of  efficiency  prove  the  existence  of  the 
efficiency  which  inheres  in  our  own  souls  ?  But  what  is  all  this 
reasoning  to  me  ?  After  prolonged  meditation,  I  have  attained  to 
be  able  to  carry  on  investigations  in  my  own  consciousness  :  I  am 
able,  on  rare  occasions,  to  perceive  myself  directly,  as  an  efficient 
cause,  —  as  subject :  and,  by  more  extended  observation,  I  find  that 
nowhere  else  can  I  directly  observe  any  efficiency ^ —  pp.  76-80. 
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The  author  defines  pantheism  to  be  the  assertion  of  God 
as  the  only  efficient  cause,  and  contends  that  he  refutes  it  by 
asserting  another  efficient  cause,  namely,  himself.  If  he  does 
really  assert  another  efficient  cause,  he  certainly  does  refute  it ; 
but  this  he  does  not  do.  It  is  true,  he  asserts  himself  as  effi- 
cient cause,  but  as  uncreated,  independent,  and  eternal  efficient 
cause  ;  therefore,  if  words  have  meaning,  he  asserts  that  he  is 
himself  God,  which,  if  he  recognizes  other  efficient  causes,  is 
polytheism  ;  if  no  other,  is  autotheism.  But  he  recognizes  no 
other  efficient  cause,  for  he  says  expressly,  "  I  find  that  no- 
where else  can  I  directly  observe  any  efficiency";  that  is,  he 
has  direct  intuition  of  no  efficiency  but  his  own.  Then  he 
can  obtain  no  other  by  reflection  or  analysis.  From  the  fact 
that  I  am  an  efficient  cause,  I  cannot  conclude  something  else, 
which  is  not  myself  and  of  which  I  have  no  intuition,  is  an  ef- 
ficient cause.  Then  he  must  take  himself  as  the  only  efficient 
cause.  Then,  since  he  asserts  himself  as  uncreated,  eternal, 
independent,  and  indestructible  efficient  cause,  he  asserts  him- 
self as  God,  and  the  only  God,  —  all  that  is  or  exists.  He 
may  call  this  pantheism  or  autotheism  as  he  will ;  it  makes  no 
difl^erence,  for  at  bottom  both  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

But  the  uncreated,  eternal,  and  indestructible  /  or  Ego  he 
asserts  as  efficient  cause  is,  after  all,  a  mere  abstraction,  and 
roust  be  so  ;  for,  as  actual,  we  are,  in  fact,  subject  to  the  acci- 
dents of  space  and  time,  —  too  evidently  contingent  for  any 
man  to  assert  seriously  the  contrary.  Hence  says  the  author, 
"If  we  abstract  from  the  soul  its  active  existence,  there  re- 
mains its  essential  being,  which  is  rooted  in  eternity."  "  This 
/,  this  efficient  cause,  this  essential  being  of  the  soul,  could  not 
have  been  created,  neither  can  it  be  annihilated."  Undeniably, 
then,  the  soul  he  asserts  as  efficient  cause  is  not  the  soul  as  con- 
crete existence,  but  the  soul  as  abstract  being.  But  abstract 
being  is  a  nullity,  and  therefore  the  author's  philosophy,  which 
rests  on  it  as  its  foundation,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  nullism  or 
nihilism. 

This  is  where  the  author  finds,  or  rather  loses,  himself  in 
follqwing  Descartes,  as  must  every  man  of  tolerable  reasoning 
powers  who  follows  that  psychologue,  whether  he  takes  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  routes  we  have  indicated  ;  for  that  sensisra 
leads  to  nullism  has  long  since  been  amply  established.  Our 
author,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  seeks  to  save  himself  by 
means  of  a  bastard  Platonism.  Descartes  makes  ideas  mere 
abstractions,  formed  by  reflection  operating  on  intuition  as  a 
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psychological  fact ;  according  to  Plato,  ideas  are  real  objects  of 
inluitioD,  necessary  and  eternal,  anterior  to  all  actual  existences, 
the  necessary  and  eternal  forms  or  essences  of  things.  The 
author  attempts  to  combine  both  doctrines,  and  therefore  as- 
serts ideas  as  abstractions,  and  abstractions  as  real,  necessary, 
and  eternal,  —  the  very  absurdity,  justly  or  unjustly,  charged  to 
the  account  of  the  old  realists.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  setting  forth  abstractions  as  real  entities,  and  clothing  the 
possible  with  the  attributes  of  the  real.  This  will  appear  if  we 
examine  the  author's  note  H,  in  his  Appendix. 

"  The  affirmation  that  God  cheated  the  worlds  out  of  noth- 
ing annihilates  itself: 

"  For,  if  God  created  them  out  of  nothing,  their  creation  was 
evidently  possible  to  him.  This  possibility  existed  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  creation,  before  the  worlds  were  created ;  for,  had 
the  creation  not  been  possible,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  never  have 
taken  place.  The  possibility  existed,  therefore,  in  the  logical  order 
(for  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  chronology)  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion. —  This  possibility  was  not  created,  but  existed  prior  to  the 
very  first  act  of  creation ;  for,  if  it  was  created,  its  creation  was 
possible,  and  this  new  possibility  preceded  the  creation  of  the  cre- 
ated possibility,  else  that  creation  could  not  have  taken  place. 
This  possibility  of  a  possibility,  if  it  was  created,  must  have  been 
preceded  by  still  another  possibility,  and  thus,  by  continuing  the 
hypothesis,  we  fall  upon  an  infinite  series,  —  an  evident  sign  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  supposition. 

"Therefore  the  creation  of  the  worlds  was  preceded  by  the 
POSSIBILITY  of  that  creation,  and  this  possibility  was  itself  uncre- 
ated. 

"  The  very  first  act  of  the  Divine  Will  must  have  been  preceded 
by  the  possibility  of  that  act,  else  it  could  not  have  taken  place. 
This  possibility  is  independent  of  the  Divine  Will,  for  it  is  anterior 
to  the  very  first  act  of  that  Will,  and  is,  indeed,  that  upon  which 
the  operation  of  the  Divine  Will  depends. 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  Powers  concurred  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Worlds,  (1.)  The  Divine  Will,  and  (2.)  That  which 
made  the  creation  of  the  Worlds,  and  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
Will,  possible. 

"  God,  therefore,  is  not  only  the  voluntary  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  universe,  he  is  also  the  eminent  cause  ;  and  he  knows  the 
things  which  are  made,  partly  by  perceiving  them  in  the  operations 
of  his  Will,  and  partly  by  perceiving  them  in  Himself  as  eminent 
cause. 

"  The  soul  of  man  has  its  root  of  being,  not  in  the  Divine  Will, 
but  in  God  as  eminent  cause  ;  for  the  Soul,  as  is  made  evident  in 
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the  text,  transcends  all  time  so  far  as  its  essence  is  concerned,  and 
therefore  never  began  to  be,  and  never  can  cease  to  be,  —  that  is, 
it  is  uncreated.  The  possibility  of  the  soul's  existence  is  indeed 
that  root  of  substance,  hid  in  God  as  eminent  cause,  which  is  the 
essential  being  of  the  soul. 

"  The  Divine  Will  depends,  for  its  ability  to  operate,  upon  its 
possibility  inhering  in  the  very  Being  of  God,  and  the  Will  of  Man 
depends  also,  for  ifs  ability  to  operate,  upon  its  possibility,  inhering 
in  the  same  Being  of  God  :  the  Will  of  Man,  therefore,  having  its 
ground  and  root  in  the  soul's  substance,  is  dependent  upon  the 
Being,  but  not  upon  the  Will,  of  God.  God  sees  all  our  actions  in 
himself;  he  sees  our  subjective  movements  in  himself  as  eminent 
cause,  and  he  sees  the  operation  of  the  circumstances  which  act 
upon  us  in  his  Will :  and  thus  he  sees  us  as  free  agents,  beings 
capable  of  acting  in  opposition  to  his  Will,  —  beings  whose  actions 
he  cannot  control  by  his  Will,  because  those  actions  have  their  ori- 
gin in  regions  of  Divine  Essence  as  ancient  and  as  remote  as  is  the 
source  of  the  Divine  Will  itself:  beings  whose  actions  he  cannot 
control  by  his  Will,  because  the  Will  of  God  is  subsequent  in  the 
order  of  nature  to  the  sublime  ground  which  is  the  spring  of  the 
activity  of  the  human  soul. 

"  Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing  defeats  itself; 
for  it  is  equivalent  to  the  doctrine,  that  all  creation  is  effected  by  the 
leading  forth  of  visible  things,  through  the  energy  of  the  Divine 
Will,  from  potentiality  into  actuality.  God  brings  forth,  ac- 
cording to  his  Will,  from  potentiality  into  actuality,  just  what  he 
pleases ;  but  when  any  human  soul  is  brought  into  actual  relations, 
it  acts  from  itself,  independently  of  God's  Will,  for  it  acts  from  an 
origin  transcending  God's  Will.  — God  may  drive  any  human  soul 
back  into  potentiality,  that  is,  may  destroy  its  life,  but  while  he 
suffers  it  to  live,  he  cannot  alter  its  will  by  any  direct  exertion  of 
power.  If  he  wishes  to  alter  its  will,  he  must  change  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  it,  or  change  its  bodily  conditions.  In  short, 
he  cannot  change  the  subjective  action  of  the  soul,  and,  if  he  wish 
to  change  its  life,  he  must  do  it  by  changing  the  objective  element 
with  which  it  concurs,  or  by  changing  the  instrument  by  which  the 
concurrence  is  effected. 

•  •  .  .  • 

"  Is  this  Pantheism  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  the  doctrine  which  truly  and 
especially  avoids  all  Pantheism  ?  Atheism  sinks  the  Will  of  God 
and  the  Will  of  Man  in  the  movement  of  Destiny  :  Pantheism  sinks 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Will  of  God :  and  New  England  Transcen- 
dentalism sinks  God  and  Nature  in  Man.  The  true  doctrine  must 
be  sought  in  a  Synthesis  of  the  operation  of  the  three  great 
Powers."  —  pp.  148  -  152. 

Here  the  author  with  admirable  gravity  assures  us,  that  "  the 
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affirmation  that  God  created  the  worlds  out  of  nothing  annihi- 
lates itself."  The  creation  of  the  worlds  out  of  nothing,  he 
reasons,  if  we  understand  him,  either  was  possible  to  God  or  it 
was  not.  If  it  was  not,  he  could  not  have  so  created  them, 
and  the  affirmation  is  false.  If  it  was  possible,  the  affirmation 
is  still  false,  for  their  creation  was  then  preceded  by  its  possi- 
bility, and  could  have  been  only  the  bringing  forth  of  that  pos- 
sibility into  actuality.  But,  conceding  the  latter  supposition, 
the  conclusion  does  not  follow.  If  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
out  of  nothing  was  not  possible  to  God,  the  affirmation  is  false, 
we  concede,  for  God  cannot  do  what  he  cannot.  If  it  was 
possible,  —  then  it  was  not  possible  ?  Not  at  all.  Then,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  supposition,  it  was  possible ;  therefore  the 
affirmation  may  be  true,  and  does  not  annihilate  itself. 

The  author  asserts  the  contrary,  because  he  conceives  the 
possibility  of  creation  is  somethings  is  res  or  reality,  which,  since 
it  does  and  must  precede  creation,  cannot  but  be  something 
uncreated,  necessary,  and  eternal.  Therefore,  since  creation 
is  nothing  but  the  reduction  of  possibility  to  actuality,  creation 
could  not  have  been  out  of  nothing,  but,  if  at  all,  must  have 
been  out  of  this  very  something  called  possibility.  We  grant 
that  creation  must  have  been  possible,  or  it  could  not  have  been 
created.  We  grant  that  the  possibility  of  creation  was  itself  un- 
created, necessary,  and  eternal,  and  yet  not  therefore  does  it 
follow  that  God  could  not  have  created  the  worlds  out  of  noth- 
ing ;  because'  this  very  possibility  is  an  abstraction^  and  there- 
fore in  itself  nothing.  Grant,  then,  that  God  creates  only  by 
reducing  potentiality  to  actuality,  nothing  is  granted  against  the 
affirmation  ;  for  since  abstract  possibility  is  nothing,  to  ^^  bring 
forth  from  it  into  actuality  "  is  precisely  to  create  out  of  noth- 
ing ;  as  the  author  himself  not  only  concedes,  but  even  asserts, 
when  he  says,  as  he  does,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  out  of 
nothing  ^^  is  equivalent  to  the  doctrine,  that  all  creation  is  ef- 
fected by  the  leading  forth  of  visible  things,  [why  not  of  invisi- 
ble  things  also  i]  through  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Will,  from 
potentiality  into  actuality."  Then  the  leading  forth  from  po- 
tentiality into  actuality  must  be  equivalent  to  creation  out  of 
nothing. 

The  assertion  of  creation  out  of  nothing  does  not  mean  that 
nothing  creates,  or  that  the  Creator  creates  his  own  ability  to 
create  ;  that  is,  creates  himself.  It  is  intended,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  deny  that  God  creates  out  of  preexisting  matter,  or 
that  creation  is  merely  impressing  matter  with  form,  as  the  Pla- 
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tonists  maintained,  and,  on  the  other,  to  assert  that  God  cre- 
ates by  himself  alone^  from  his  own  omnipotent  ener^  or  m- 
herent  ability  to  create.  Creation  certainly  implies,  or  rather 
connotes,  the  uncreated  possibility  of  creation,  and  we  readily 
concede  that  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  the  worlds  was 
not  created,  but  eternal.  Thus  far  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  author.  But  the  possibility  of  creaiian  i$  the  ability 
of  the  Creator^  and  the  pombiKiy  of  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
it  the  eternal^  underived^  inherent  ability  of  the  Creator  to  create 
them^  as  the  author  himself,  apparently  without  be'mg  fully  aware 
of  the  import  of  his  language,  asserts,  when  he  tells  us  it  ^^  in- 
heres in  the  very  being  of  God.''  The  possibility  of  creatioo 
inhering  in  the  Divine  Essence  itself  is  precisely  what  all  theo- 
logians and  philosophers  generally  understand  by  the  Divine 
ability  to  create.  Understood  in  this  sense,  the  author's  rea- 
soning amounts  simply  to  this :  The  worlds  could  not  have 
been  created  if  God  could  not  have  created  them,  and  God 
could  not  have  created  them  if  he  bad  not  been  able  to  create 
them ;  but  God  was  able  to  create  them  ;  therefore  their  creation 
was  possible,  and  he  may  have  created  them.  No  ChrisiiaD 
philosopher  will  find  any  difficulty  in  acceding  to  all  this. 

But,  assuming  the  reality  of  abstractions,  the  author  thinks  he 
finds  in  the  assertion,  that  the  possibility  of  creation  is  itself  un- 
created, the  assertion  of  a  solid  and  indestructible  basis  of  free 
agency,  or  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  human  will. 
The  human  will  has  the  root  of  its  activity  in  tKe  soul's  sub- 
stance, and  the  soul's  substance,  since  eternally  possible,  is  it- 
self eternal,  uncreated,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  Divine 
Will,  and  therefore  the  human  will  must  be  independent  of  the 
Divine  Will,  and  not  controllable  by  it.  God  can  neither  will 
nor  create  a  human  soul,  unless  it  be  possible  to  him.  The 
possibility,  whether  of  an  act  of  the  Divine  Will  or  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  human  soul,  is  therefore  anterior  to  either,  and  there- 
fore uncreated.  But  this  uncreated  possibility  inheres  in  the 
very  being  of  God.  Therefore  *'  the  Divine  Will  depends,  for 
its  ability  to  operate,  upon  its  possibility  inhering  in  the  very 
being  of  God,  and  the  human  will  depends,  for  its  ability  to 
operate,  upon  its  possibility,  inhering  in  the  same  being  of  God." 
1  herefore  the  human  will  depends  on  the  being,  but  not  on  the 
will,  of  God.  Therefore  we  are  free  agents,  and  God  cannot 
control  our  actions  by  bis  will,  because  they  ^^have  their  ori- 
gin in  regions  of  Divme  Essence  as  ancient  and  as  remote  as 
IS  the  source  of  the  Divine  Will  itself,"  ^^and  because  the 
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Will  of  God  is  subsequent  in  the  order  of  nature  to  the  sublime 
ground  which  is  the  spring  of  the  activity  of  the  human  soul." 

This  discovery,  like  most  new  discoveries  in  the  fundamen-> 
tal  principles  of  philosophy,  is  more  specious  than  solid.  The 
author  has  evidently  thought  long  and  hard  to  obtain  bis  con- 
clusion, but  that  conclusion  rests  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
soul  which  acts  is  identically  the  uncreated,  eternal  soul,  —  that 
is  to  say,  the  uncreated  and  eternal  ability  of  God  to  create  the 
soul,  —  which  is  not  true  in  itself,  and  is,  moreover,  contrary  to 
the  author's  own  doctrine.  The  soul  that  acts  is  the  soul  as 
^^  active  existence";  but  the  soul,  which  the  author  asserts  as 
eternal,  which  ^^  could  not  have  been  created,  and  cannot  be 
annihilated,"  is  the  essential  soul,  the  soul  ^^  abstracted  from 
its  active  existence,"  as  we  have  already  seen;  that  is  to  say, 
no  soul  at  all,  for  abstractions  are  nothing.  There  are  no 
abstractions  in  nature,  or  the  ontological  order ;  that  is,  in  the 
order  of  being,  of  reality.  But  the  soul,  as  actual  or  active 
existence,  the  author  concedes,  depends  on  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  since,  then,  it  is  only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  depend  ofi 
the  will  of  God  that  we  do  or  can  act,  it  does  not  follow  that 
our  actions  are  independent  of  that  will,  and  uncontrollable 
by  it.  Nay,  on  the  author's  own  principles,  it  follows  that 
they  are  controllable  by  it. 

The  author  seems  not  to  have  considered,  that  to  assert  that 
the  possibility  of  an  existence  inheres  in  the  being  of  God  is 
to  assert,  in  regard  to  the  existence  itself,  that  it  cannot  exist 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Divine  creative  act.  To  say 
that  a  being  depends  upon  its  possibility  so  inhering,  is  only 
saying  that  it  cannot  exist  without  God,  and  can  be  only  what 
he  has  the  inherent  ability  to  make  it ;  which  is  to  assert  its 
limitation,  not  its  ability,  and  God's  ability,  not  his  limitation. 
Grant  that  the  human  soul  depends  upon  its  possibility  inhering 
in  the  very  being  of  God,  what  follows  ?  Therefore  the  soul 
is  eternal  ?  Not  at  all  ;  but  therefore  the  soul  is  not  eternal, 
is  created,  or  else  does  not  exist ;  because  the  possible  does 
not  exist  till  rendered  actual,  and  to  render  the  possible  actual, 
the  author  himself  tells  us,  is  equivalent  to  creation  out  of 
nothing.  The  author  has  fallen  into  a  slight  mistake  ;  he  has 
n.ade  the  soul's  possibility  God's  inability,  and  the  soul's  want 
of  existence  its  eternal  and  independent  existence.  The  soul 
is  possible  in  God,  therefore  God  is  unable  to  create  it ;  there- 
fore the  soul  is,  and  is  eternal,  capable  of  acting  freely  and  in- 
dependently of  the  Divine  will.     As  much  as  to  say,  if  the 
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creation  of  the  soul  is  possible,  it  is  impossible.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  this  logic  has  been  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle. 

The  author  protests  against  pantlieism,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
with  sincerity.  He  wishes,  we  presume,  to  distinguish,  and 
fully  believes  that  he  does  distinguish,  between  the  human  will 
and  the  Divine.  Yet  his  doctrine,  if  he  excludes  the  Divine 
creative  act,  makes  the  human  will,  physically  as  well  as 
morally,  the  Divine  will.  "  The  Will  of  Man,"  he  says  ex- 
pressly, *'  depends,  for  its  ability  to  operate,  upon  its  possibility 
inhering  in  the  very  being  of  God."  The  possibility  of  a  will 
inhering  in  the  Divine  Being  must  mean,  either  the  ability  of 
God  to  will,  or  his  ability  to  create  a  will.  If  the  author  un- 
derstands it  in  the  latter  sense,  he  loses  his  argument  for  the 
freedom  of  the  will  founded  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not 
created  ;  if  in  the  former  sense,  he  makes  it  identically  the 
Divine  will  itself,  for  the  inherent  ability  to  will  is  the  will, 
and  all  that  is  ever  meant  by  the  will,  ontologically  considered. 
But  to  make  the  human  will  identically  the  Divine  will,  and  on 
that  ground  to  assert  its  freedom,  is  to  assert  its  freedom  by 
making  it  physically  the  will  of  God,  and  annihilating  it  as 
human,  —  pure  pantheism.  Divest  us  of  the  substantive  force 
that  wills,  and  restore  it  to  God,  and  what  remains  to  be  called 
we  9  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  author  did  not  see  this, 
for  he  is  very  careful  to  tell  us  that  the  Divine  will  and  the 
human  will  are  alike  dependent,  and  in  the  same  sense  de- 
pendent, upon  their  respective  possibilities  inhering  in  the  very 
being  of  God  ;  and  it  is  on  the  ground  that  they  are  so  depend- 
ent, and  that  the  activity  of  each  is  the  inherent  activity  of  the 
same  Divine  Essence,  that  he  asserts  one  is  independent  of  the 
other.  But  if  so  dependent,  either  both  are  the  will  of  God, 
and  then  identical,  or  neither  is.  The  author's  mathematics 
should  have  taught  him,  that  two  things  respectively  equal  to  a 
third  are  equal  to  one  another. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  seize  the  truth  the  author  has  in  his  mind, 
and  which,  interpreted  by  his  doctrine  that  abstractions  are 
real,  may  well  seem  to  support  his  conclusion.  ''  God,"  he 
says,  '^  brings  forth,  according  to  his  Will,  from  potentiality  into 
actuality,  just  what  he  pleases  ;  but  when  any  human  soul  is 
brought  into  actual  relations,  it  acts  from  itself,  independently 
of  God's  Will,  for  it  acts  from  an  origin  transcending  God's 
Will.  —  God  may  drive  any  human  soul  back  into  potentiality, 
that  is,  may  destroy  its  life,  but  while  he  suffers  it  to  live. 
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be  cannot  alter  its  will  by  any  direct  [how  any  more  by  in' 
direct  9]  exertion  of  power."  It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  author 
is  driving  at,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  very  distinctly 
apprehended  it,  and  he  is  far  from  expressing  it  correctly. 
What  he  wishes  to  say  appears  to  us  very  briefly  and  very 
accurately  expressed  by  Vasquez:*  —  Essentice  rerum  ordine 
rationis  sunt  ante  omnem  Dei  scientiam  et  voluntatem :  quart 
licet  possit  cuilibet  rei  tribuere^  aut  non  tribuere  existentiam^ 
non  potest  illius  naturam  intrinsicus  immutare,  '^  The  es- 
sences of  things,  in  the  order  of  reason,  are  before  all  science 
and  will  of  God  ;  and  hence,  though  God  may  or  may  not 
give  existence  to  any  thing  he  pleases,  he  cannot  intrinsically 
change  its  nature."  Here  is  evidently  what  the  author  has  in 
view.  The  essences  of  things  are  what  are  also  called  the  pos- 
sibilities, forms,  or  ideas  of  things,  and  being  prior,  in  the 
order  of  reason,  —  not,  by  the  way,  in  the  order  of  nature, 

—  to  the  science  and  the  will  of  God,  are  uncreated,  there- 
fore necessary  and  eternal.  God  may  or  may  not  endow 
them  with  existence,  bring  them  forth  into  actuality,  actualize 
them,  as  he  pleases,  but  if  he  wills  to  actualize  or  render 
actually  existent  any  one  of  them,  he  must  conform  to  its 
intrinsic  nature.  Thus,  if  be  choose  to  actualize  the  man- 
idea^  to  clothe  it  with  actual  existence,  be  must  do  so  with- 
out altering,  or  in  any  respect  impairing,  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  that  idea,  —  what  our  author  calls  the  possibility  of  a  human 
soul.    Hence,  by  virtue  of  this  necessary  and  eternal  man-idea^ 

—  our  possibility  inhering  in  the  very  being  of  God,  —  we  are 
rendered,  as  actual  existences,  free  agents,  and  our  actions  are 
independent  of  the  will  of  God.  This  is  really  the  process, 
we  suppose,  by  which  the  author  obtains  his  startling  conclu- 
sion. But  his  conclusion  is  invalid,  because  it  is  obtained  only 
by  reasoning  a  posse  ad  esse^  which  the  logicians  tell  us  is  not 
allowable.  We  act  not  as  possible,  but  as  actual  existences, 
and  we  cannot  conclude  what  we  actually  are  from  what  it 
was  possible  for  God  to  make  us.  Before  we  can  assert  what 
we  are,  we  must  know,  not  only  that  God  has  actualized  an 
idea,  but  what  idea  he  has  actualized  in  creating  us.  If  the 
idea  is  that  of  free  agents,  or  existences  capable  of  free  will, 
then  we  may  say,  God  must,  necessitate  a  suppositione^  as  it  is^ 
called,  treat  us  as  such,  because  he  cannot  both  do  and  not  do 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time ;  but  not  otherwise.     The 

*  Apud  Perrone,  De  Deo^  Part  11.  Cap.  1,  note. 
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error  of  the  author  is  not  in  asserting  that  we  are  free  agents, 
and  that  God  canuot,  while  he  suffers  us  to  live,  make  us  any 
thing  else,  for  that  is  a  fact ;  but  in  concluding  our  free  agency, 
not  from  the  idea  of  the  existence  which  we  are,  but  from  the  fact 
that  our  existence  is  the  actualization  of  an  idea.  This  cannot 
be  done,  for,  since  every  existence  is  the  actualization  of  some 
idea,  it  would  imply  that  all  existences  have  free  will,  and  that 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals  have  free  wilt  as  well  as  men ; 
which  would  destroy  the  author's  notion  of  Destiny,  compel 
him  to  abate  one  of  the  three  great  powers  he  supposes  to  con- 
cur in  the  movement  and  government  of  things,  thus  razing 
the  ontological  basis  of  his  three  grand  epochs,  and  oblige  him 
to  a  very  essential  modification  of  the  mysterious  figure  poised 
on  three  forces  coalescing  in  their  action,  which  adorns  bis 
title-page,  and  is,  we  presume,  emblematical  of  his  theory  of 
God,  man,  and  nature.  Besides,  it  would  limit  the  Divine  om- 
nipotence, deny  to  God  the  power  to  create  different  orders  of 
existence,  resolve  all  genera  and  species  into  one,  and  bring  us 
back  by  another  route  —  the  ordinary  route  of  American 
Transcendentalists  —  once  more  to  pantheism. 

The  author  obtains  his  conclusion  from  the  assumption,  that 
ideas,  genera,  and  species,  regarded  in  themselves,  abstracted 
from  the  existences  in  which  they  are  concreted,  are  active, 
causative,  not  merely  causa  esserUiaks^  but  causx  efficientes. 
This  is  a  most  grave  error,  and  yet  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
author.     It  is  the  common  error  of  all  who  assert  tlie  reality  of 
abstractions.     We  ourselves  fell  into  it  in  the  essays  we  have 
referred    to,   and   which    we  wish   to   be   considered   as   re- 
tracting.    Leroux  avowedly  asserts  it,  and  it  is  fundamental  in 
nearly  all  the  humanistic  theories  of  the  day,  —  theories  which 
glorify  humanity  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  and  absorb  the 
individual  in  the  race.     Even  Cousin,  who  should  have  es- 
caped it,  expressly  teaches  it,  and  makes  it  the  principle  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  proposed  by  Porphyry,  and  so  furiously 
debated  by  the  Scholastics.*     But  the  idea  is  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  existence,  and  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms   to  assert 
that  the  possible  is  active.     Only  the  actual  is  active.     All 
reality  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  certain  manner,  active  ;  and  this  fact, 
since  ideas  are  real,  is  what  misled  us,  and,  we  presume,  is 
that  which  has  misled  others.     Ideas  are  certainly  real,  and  in 
some  sense  active  ;  but  their  activity  is  not  the  activity  of  the 

*  Fragments  Phihsophiques :  Philosophie  Scholastigue,  edit.  2e.     Paris. 
1840. 
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things  of  which  they  are  the  ideas  or  the  necessary  and  eternal 
forms,  but  of  the  Divine  Intelligence  or  Reason,  in  which  they 
are  real.  If  the  ideas  are  considered  as  concreted  in  existences, 
the  activity  is  the  activity  of  the  existences  themselves  ;  if  they 
are  considered  as  not  so  concreted,  yet  as  real,  the  activity  is 
the  activity  of  the  Divine  mind  which  contains  them,  and  is  the 
power  to  concrete  or  actualize  them. 

The  author's  errors  seem  to  us  to  result  solely  from  his  at- 
tempt, consciously  or  unconsciously  made,  to  combine  Carte- 
sianism  and  Platonism  in  a  single  doctrine,  and  will  vanish  of 
themselves,  if  he  will  just  bear  in  mind  that  ideas,  the  forms, 
essences,  or  possibilities  of  things,  are  before  the  science  and 
will  of  God  only  in  the  order  of  reflection,  not  in  the  order  of 
being,  and  that  they  are  God  himself,  infinite  in  number, 
indeed,  if  regarded  in  relation  to  the  effects  which  God  is  able  to 
produce,  but  regarded  in  relation  to  his  ability  one  only,  and 
identically  his  own  real,  necessary,  and  eternal  being.  It  is  in 
regard  to  these  two  points  that  modern  philosophy  is  princi- 
pally at  fault.  Let  it  once  be  set  right  as  to  these,  and  its 
other  errors,  so  far  as  of  grave  magnitude,  will  fall  of  them- 
selves. 

The  author  confounds  the  order  of  reflection  with  the  order 
of  being.  If  he  had  not  been  betrayed  by  the  prevailing  psy- 
chologism  of  the  age,  he  would  hardly  have  done  this,  for  his 
own  genius  is  philosophical  rather  than  psychological.  His 
mistake  arises  from  not  distinguishing  between  reflection  and 
intuition.  The  Scholastics  are  aware  of  the  distinction,  and 
presuppose  it,  but  we  rarely  find  them  treating  it  ex  professo. 
Cousin  and  the  modern  Germans  have,  indeed,  distinguished 
between  reflection  and  spontaneity,  which  would  virtually  be 
the  true  distinction,  if  they  did  not  contrive  to  identify  the 
intellect  and  its  object,  the  vis  intellectiva^  with  the  intelligibiley 
sometimes  making  both  human,  sometimes  both  Divine.  Cou- 
sin comes  nearer  than  ^ost  others  to  the  truth,  but  misses  it, 
in  consequence  of  supposing  that  method  must  take  precedence 
of  principles;  that  it  is  by  method  we  obtain  the  principles  of 
philosophy,  and  not  that  it  is  the  principles  that  precede  and 
determine  the  method.  He  has  been  misled  by  Descartes, 
who  makes  the  consideration  of  method  precede  that  of  princi- 
ples, whereas  method  is  nothing  but  the  application  of  princi- 
ples, and  necessarily  presupposes  them.  It  does  not  obtain 
or  discover  principles,  it  merely  applies  them  to  the  solution  of 
special  problems.     The  principles  must  precede,  and  be  given 
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a  priori^  or  no  practical  application  of  method  is  possible. 
Cousin  has  TJrtually  acknowledged  this,  but  he  has  still  sup- 
posed that  it  is  our  reason,  not,  indeed,  io  its  reBective,  but  in 
its  spontaneous  movement,  that  supplies  or  discovers  and 
affirms  them  ;  which  is  to  suppose  that  reason  can  operate 
without  them,  that  the  intellect  can  act  without  the  intelligible ! 
Every  act  of  intellect  is  an  intellection;  and  so  there  can  be 
intellection  in  which  nothing  is  understood,  or  known,  — 
a  sheer  contradiction  in  terms.  Here  is  his  mistake.  The 
principles  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  intellect,  intellect 
in  actu^  and  the  understanding  cannot  operate  at  all  without  the 
intelligible  object.  Consequendy,  as  destitute  of  the  intelligible, 
it  cannot  go  forth,  either  spontaneously  or  at  the  command  of 
the  will,  to  seek  the  intelligible,  the  principles,  which  method 
is  subsequently  to  apply.  The  principles  are  not  and  cannot 
be  sought,  for  the  mind  without  them  is  incapable  of  action, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  seeking.  Hence  it  is  never  loe  who 
seek  or  who  find  them,  but  they  who  find  us,  reveal  and  self- 
affirm  themselves  in  direct  intuition.  It  is  they  that  affirm  them- 
selves, not  we  who  affirm  them  ;  and  they  affirm  themselves  in 
affirming  their  own  intelligibility,  for  what  b  not  is  not  intelligi- 
ble, and  therefore  no  object  of  intuition.  Here  is  what  Reid 
has  attempted  to  state,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  human  belief,  but  which  he  has  failed  to  state  in  its 
true  philosophical  light,  with  scientific  precision. 

The  philosopher  and  the  psychologist,  or  rather  psycho- 
logue,  both  depend  alike  on  intuitions  for  the  intelligible,  and 
both  do  and  must  work  with  and  on  materials  supplied  by  them, 
and  have  and  can  have  no  materials  not  so  supplied.  Thus  far, 
both  agree.  But  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  construct  his 
philosophy  ontologically,  as  we  say,  that  is,  by  contemplation 
of  the  being,  reality,  or  objects  revealed  and  self-affirmed  in 
the  intuitions  ;  while  the  psychologue  proceeds  to  construct 
philosophy  psychologically,  that  is,  by  reflection  on  the  intui- 
tions themselves,  taken  as  mere  psychological  facts  or  phe- 
nomena. As  the  idea  is  that  which  is  primarily  and  imme- 
diately intelligible,  and  that  by  whose  intelligibility  all  else  is 
intelligible,  and  as  the  idea  which  is  obtained  by  reflection 
operating  upon  mere  psychological  phenomena  is  and  can  be 
only  an  abstract  idea,  the  psychologue  is  compelled  to  place 
the  abstract  before  the  concrete,  the  possible  before  the  real, 
which,  transferred  to  theology,  asserts  the  Divine  essence 
before  the  Divine  essCj  and  the  Divine  esse  before  the  Divine 
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attributes.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  leads  necessarily  to 
skepticism  and  nihilism,  because  there  are  no  abstractions  in 
the  order  of  reality,  —  because  an  abstract  idea  is  a  mere  nul- 
lity. To  place  the  abstract  before  the  concrete,  the  possible 
before  the  real,  is  to  place  nullity  for  the  starting-point ;  and 
he  who  starts  from  nothing  will  have  to  travel  a  long  way 
before  he  arrives  at  something.  Ex  nihilo^  nihil  Jit.  Either, 
then,  for  result,  nihilism,  or  we  must  start  with  reality.  If  we 
start  with  reality,  God  must  be  conceived  primarily  as  real 
being,  and  then  we  cannot  conceive  his  essence  as  prior  to  his 
esse,  or  his  esse  as  prior  to  his  attributes. 

If  the  author  had  paused  a  moment  to  compel  modern  psy- 
chologism  to  give  an  account  of  itself,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  perceive,  that  to  suppose  the  possible  precedes  the 
real,  the  abstract  the  concrete,  is  as  false  psychologically  as  it 
is  ontologically.  The  conception  of  essence  as  prior  to  being, 
or  being  as  prior  to  its  attributes,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  like 
all  abstractions  is  the  product  of  reflection  operating  on  con- 
ceptions. But  if  the  product  of  reflection,  it  cannot  be  psycho- 
logically primary.  Certainly,  men  do  not  begin  with  reflection, 
that  is,  re-think  before  they  think.  In  the  order  of  knowledge, 
the  abstract  must  be  subsequent  to  the  concrete,  precisely  be- 
cause reflection  must  always  be  subsequent  to  intuition  ;  for  it 
is  formed  by  reflection  operating  on  intuition,  and  only  the 
concrete  is  revealed  in  the  intuition,  since  what  is  not  is  no 
object  of  intuition.  Neither  ontologically  nor  psychologically, 
neither  in  the  order  of  being  nor  in  the  order  of  knowl- 
edge, therefore,  is  the  abstract  prior  to  the  concrete,  the 
possible  to  the  real,  the  essence  to  the  subsisting  being,  or  the 
being  to  the  attributes  of  God.  Then  no  potentiality  in  God  ; 
then  God  is  pure  act,  actus  purissimus^  and  then  in  his  nature 
simple,  simplicissimusy  —  a  fact  our  author  denies,  but  which 
he  cannot  deny  without  assuming  a  principle  of  reasoning  false 
in  itself,  and  involving  absolute  and  universal  negation.* 

*  Certainly,  in  asserting  that  the  order  of  knowledge  follows  and  re- 
produces the  order  of  being,  we  do  not  intend  to  deny  the  distinctio  rationis 
asserted  by  our  theologians,  and  which  we  could  not  deny  without  falling 
into  the  error  or  heresy  of  the  old  Aetians  and  Eunomians.  But  this 
distinction  —  the  distinctio  rationis  ratiocinaleB,  for  the  distinctio  rationis 
raiiodnantis  presents  no  difficulty  —  does  not  of  itself  imply  any  differ- 
ence between  the  order  of  knowing  and  the  order  of  being ;  it  merely 
implies  the  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge,  —  not  that  we  know  reality  in 
an  order  not  real,  but  that  we  do  not  know  all  reality,  and  are  not  able  to 
embrace  even  what  we  do  know  in  a  single  conception.    Owing  to  the 
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The  author,  not  fully  comprehending  this,  fails  to  perceiVe, 
though  he  virtually  asserts  it,  that  ideas,  the  essences,  forms,  or 
possibilities  of  things,  are  God.  He  asserts,  and  very  prop- 
erly, that  the  possible,  that  is,  the  idea^  in  the  sense  of  Plato, 

—  the  only  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  in  this  article^  — 
inheres  in  the  very  being  of  God,  and  therefore,  if  God  is  pure 
act,  as  we  have  just  proved,  both  ontologically  and  psychologi- 
cally, must  be  God  himself.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
great  philosophers  in  all  ages.  Ideas,  the  necessary  and  eter- 
nal forms  of  things,  genera  and  species,  universals,  or  essentitB 
rerum  metaphysica^  as  they  are  sometimes  denominated,  —  pos- 
sibilities of  things,  in  the  terminology  of  our  author,  — are  not 
mere  words,  as  Roscelin  and  the  nominalists  pretend  ;  are  not 
pure  conceptions,  as  Abelard  and  Descartes  would  persuade 
us  ;  are  not  mere  subjective  forms  of  the  understanding,  as 
Kant  teaches  ;  are  not  entities,  as  the  old  realists  are  said  to 
have  maintained  ;  are  not  innate  ideas  originally  inserted  in  the 
soul,  as  Henry  Moore,  Cudworlh,  Descartes  (!),  Leibnitz, 
and  some  Catholic  theologians,  allege  ;  nor  are  they  concep- 

infinity  of  God  and  our  finiteness,  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  what  is  re- 
vealed to  us  of  Grod,  whether  naturally  or  supernaturally  revealed,  in 
separate  and  successive  conceptions ;  and  hence,  when  we  wish  to  reduce  it 
to  the  forms  of  reflective  science,  we  are  obliged  to  treat  the  essence  of 
God  as  if  it  preceded  his  esse,  his  esse  as  if  it  preceded  his  attributes, 
and  his  attributes  as  if  distinguished  from  and  following  one  another. 
That  some  of  the  Schoolmen,  especially  the  Scotists,  have  introduced 
distinctions  uncalled  for,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  much  unsound 
theology,  and  still  more  unsound  philosophy,  is  very  possible,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  very  true  ;  but  that  the  distinction  in  question  is  allowable  and 
necessary  cannot  be  denied.  That  our  theologians  do  not  understand  it 
as  implying  any  difference  between  the  order  of  knowledge  and  the  order 
of  being  is  evident  from  their  efforts  to  show  that  it  is  founded  in  reality, 

—  that  it  is  eminently  or  virtually  contained  in  God,  in  the  respect  that 
there  is  in  him  what  is  equivalent  and  more  than  equivalent  to  all  that  we 
embrace  in  our  separate  and  successive  conceptions.  In  conceiving  God 
distinctly  as  Being,  Truth,  Intelligence,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  &c.,  we 
ascribe  to  him  nothing  that  he  is  not ;  and  though  he  is  all  these  at  once 
in  their  indissoluble  unity  and  indistinguishable  simplicity,  the  distinctions 
admitted  do  not  falsify  our  knowledge,  for  they  are  privative,  not  positive, 
and  suppose,  not  that  we  add  what  is  not,  but  that  we  fail  to  embrace  in 
our  conceptions  all  that  is,  in  the  Divine  Being.  The  distinction  asserts 
a  defect  in  our  knowledge,  —  not  that  it  is  not  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
that  it  is  inadequate  ;  and  a  similar  defect  in  our  knowledge  is  universal, 
fur  always  above  what  is  intelligible  to  us  rises  that  which  is  superintelli- 
gible  to  us,  indicating  that  reality  is  infinite,  and  proving  that  finite  intel- 
lects do  not  and  cannot  comprehend  it 
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tions  cum  fundamento  in  re,  as  we  ourselves  at  one  time  tried 
to  hold  ;  but  they  are  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  are  the  real, 
necessary,  eternal,  and  indestructible  God  himself.  Idea  in 
Deo  nihil  est  aliud  quam  Dei  essentia^  says  St.  Thomas.* 
Therefore  it  is  God,  for  no  distinction  secundum  rem  is  admissi- 
ble between  God  and  his  essence.  *'Sunt  ideae,"  says  St. 
Augustine,  ^'  principales  forms  quaedam,  vel  rationes  rerura  sta- 
biles atque  incommutabiles,  quae  ipsae  formatae  non  sunt,  ac 
per  hoc  aeternae  ac  semper  eodem  modo  sese  habentes,  quae  in 
divina  intelligentia  continentur.  Et  cum  ipsae  neque  oriantur 
neque  intereant ;  secundum  eas  tamen  formari  dicitur  omne 
quod  oriri  et  interire  potest,  et  omne  quod  oritur  et  interit."t 
If  contained  in  the  Divine  mind,  if  eternal  and  immutable, 
neither  beginning  nor  passing  away,  but  the  forms  of  all 
things  which  may  be  or  are  originated,  that  may  or  do  perish, 
they  are  unquestionably  the  necessary,  eternal,  immutable, 
and  immovable  God  himself,  in  the  infinite  plenitude  of  his 
being ;  for  certainly  God  is  all  that  is  uncreated,  neces- 
sary, immutable,  and  eternal,  as  all  theology  and  all  philosophy 
never  cease  to  assert.  The  necessary,  immutable,  and  eter- 
nal, abstracted  from  reality,  from  real  being,  who  is  it,  is 
necessary,  immutable,  and  eternal  nothing,  and  therefore  abso- 
lutely unintelligible  ;  for  we  never  cease  to  repeat,  that  what 
is  not  is  not  intelligible.  What  is  not  is  a  pure  negation,  and 
negation  is  intelligible  only  in  the  intelligibleness  of  the  affirma- 
tive, and  hence  God  is  said  to  know  evil  only  by  knowing  its 
opposite,  good.  Necessary  and  eternal  possibility  is  intelligible 
only  as  the  necessary  and  eternal  ability  of  God,  that  is,  as  bis 
Divine  omnipotence.  We  may  consider  the  idea  under  the 
distinct  aspect  of  possibility  in  the  order  of  production, 
and  then  it  is  simply  the  power  or  ability  of  God ;  under 
that  of  exemplar  or  archetype,  after  which  the  Creator 
operates  or  may  operate,  and  then  it  is  the  intelligence  of  God  ; 
under  that  of  the  end,  the  finis  propter  quem^  of  the  Divine 
operations,  and  then  it  is  the  goodness,  bonitasj  of  God  ;  or, 
in  6ne,  under  that  of  the  essence  of  things,  the  causa  essentialis^ 
the  basis,  so  to  speak,  or  foundation  of  existence,  and  then  it  is 
the  being  of  God.  But  as  power,  intelligence,  goodness, 
being,  &c.,  are  identical  and  indistinguishable  in  God,  the 
idea,  under  whatever  aspect  it  is  revealed  to  us,  or  is  contem- 
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The  author,  not  fully  comprehending  this,  fails  to  perceive, 
though  he  virtually  asserts  it,  that  ideas,  the  essences,  forms,  or 
possibilities  of  things,  are  God.  He  asserts,  and  very  prop- 
erly, that  the  possible,  that  is,  the  idea,  in  the  sense  of  Plato, 

—  the  only  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  in  this  article^  — 
inheres  in  the  very  being  of  God,  and  therefore,  if  God  is  pure 
act,  as  we  have  just  proved,  both  ontologically  and  psychologi- 
cally, must  be  God  himself.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
great  philosophers  in  all  ages.  Ideas,  the  necessary  and  eter- 
nal forms  of  things,  genera  and  species,  universals,  or  essentitB 
rerum  metaphysica^  as  they  are  sometimes  denominated,  —  pos- 
sibilities of  things,  in  the  terminology  of  our  author,  — are  not 
mere  words,  as  Roscelin  and  the  nominalists  pretend  ;  are  not 
pure  conceptions,  as  Abelard  and  Descartes  would  persuade 
us  ;  are  not  mere  subjective  forms  of  the  understanding,  as 
Kant  teaches  ;  are  not  entities,  as  the  old  realists  are  said  to 
have  maintained  ;  are  not  innate  ideas  originally  inserted  in  the 
soul,  as  Henry  Moore,  Cudworth,  Descartes  (!),  Leibnitz, 
and  some  Catholic  theologians,  allege  ;  nor  are  they  concep- 

infinity  of  God  and  our  finiteness,  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  what  is  re- 
vealed to  us  of  God,  whetlier  naturally  or  supernaturally  revealed,  in 
separate  and  successive  conceptions ;  and  hence,  when  we  wish  to  reduce  it 
to  the  forms  of  reflective  science,  we  are  obliged  to  treat  the  essence  of 
God  as  if  it  preceded  his  esse,  his  esse  as  if  it  preceded  his  attributes, 
and  his  attributes  as  if  distinguished  from  and  following  one  another. 
That  some  of  the  Schoolmen,  especially  the  Scotists,  have  introduced 
distinctions  uncalled  for,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  much  unsound 
theology,  and  still  more  unsound  philosophy,  is  very  possible,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  very  true  ;  but  that  the  distinction  in  question  is  allowable  and 
necessary  cannot  be  denied.  That  our  theologians  do  not  understand  it 
as  implying  any  difference  between  the  order  of  knowledge  and  the  order 
of  being  is  evident  from  their  efforts  to  show  that  it  is  founded  in  reality, 

—  that  it  is  eminently  or  virtually  contained  in  God,  in  the  respect  that 
there  is  in  him  what  is  equivalent  and  more  than  equivalent  to  all  that  we 
embrace  in  our  separate  and  successive  conceptions.  In  conceiving  God 
distinctly  as  Being,  Truth,  Intelligence,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  &c.,  we 
ascribe  to  him  nothing  that  he  is  not ;  and  though  he  is  all  these  at  once 
in  their  indissoluble  unity  and  indistinguishable  simplicity,  the  distinctions 
admitted  do  not  falsify  our  knowledge,  for  they  are  privative,  not  positive, 
and  suppose,  not  that  we  add  what  is  not,  but  that  we  fail  to  embrace  in 
onr  conceptions  all  that  is,  in  the  Divine  Being.  The  distinction  asserts 
a  defect  in  our  knowledge,  —  not  that  it  is  not  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
that  it  is  inadequate  ;  and  a  similar  defect  in  our  knowledge  is  universal, 
fur  always  above  what  is  intelligible  to  us  rises  that  which  is  superintelli- 
gible  to  us,  indicating  that  reality  is  infinite,  and  proving  that  finite  intel- 
lects do  not  and  cannot  comprehend  it 
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tions  cum  fundamerUo  in  re,  as  we  ourselves  at  one  time  tried 
to  hold  ;  but  they  are  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  are  the  real, 
necessary,  eternal,  and  indestructible  God  himself.  Idea  in 
Deo  nihil  est  aliud  quam  Dei  essentia^  says  St.  Thomas.* 
Therefore  it  is  God,  for  no  distinction  secundum  rem  is  admissi- 
ble between  God  and  his  essence.  ''Sunt  ideae,"  says  St. 
Augustine,  ''  principales  forms  quaedam,  vel  rationes  rerum  sta- 
biles atque  incommutabiles,  quae  ipsae  formatae  non  sunt,  ac 
per  hoc  aeternae  ac  semper  eodem  modo  sese  habentes,  quae  in 
divina  intelligentia  continentur.  Et  cum  ipsae  neque  oriantur 
neque  intereant ;  secundum  eas  tamen  formari  dicitur  omne 
quod  oriri  et  interire  potest,  et  omne  quod  oritur  et  interit."t 
If  contained  in  the  Divine  mind,  if  eternal  and  immutable, 
neither  beginning  nor  passing  away,  but  the  forms  of  all 
things  which  may  be  or  are  originated,  that  may  or  do  perish, 
they  are  unquestionably  the  necessary,  eternal,  immutable, 
and  immovable  God  himself,  in  the  inGnite  plenitude  of  his 
being ;  for  certainly  God  is  all  that  is  uncreated,  neces- 
sary, immutable,  and  eternal,  as  all  theology  and  all  philosophy 
never  cease  to  assert.  The  necessary,  immutable,  and  eter- 
nal, abstracted  from  reality,  from  real  being,  who  is  it,  is 
necessary,  immutable,  and  eternal  nothing,  and  therefore  abso- 
lutely unintelligible  ;  for  we  never  cease  to  repeat,  that  what 
is  not  is  not  intelligible.  What  is  not  is  a  pure  negation,  and 
negation  is  intelligible  only  in  the  intelligibleness  of  the  affirma- 
tive, and  hence  God  is  said  to  know  evil  only  by  knowing  its 
opposite,  good.  Necessary  and  eternal  possibility  is  intelligible 
only  as  the  necessary  and  eternal  ability  of  God,  that  is,  as  his 
Divine  omnipotence.  We  may  consider  the  idea  under  the 
distinct  aspect  of  possibility  in  the  order  of  production, 
and  then  it  is  simply  the  power  or  ability  of  God  ;  under 
that  of  exemplar  or  archetype,  after  which  the  Creator 
operates  or  may  operate,  and  then  it  is  the  intelligence  of  God  ; 
under  that  of  the  end,  the  finis  propter  quem^  of  the  Divine 
operations,  and  then  it  is  the  goodness,  bonitas^  of  God  ;  or, 
in  6ne,  under  that  of  the  essence  of  things,  the  causa  essentialis^ 
the  basis,  so  to  speak,  or  foundation  of  existence,  and  then  it  is 
the  being  of  God.  But  as  power,  intelligence,  goodness, 
being,  &c.,  are  identical  and  indistinguishable  in  God,  the 
idea,  under  whatever  aspect  it  is  revealed  to  us,  or  is  contem- 
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plated  by  us,  is  always  and  everywhere  identically  the  one  God, 
real,  necessary,  and  eternal. 

But  if  so,  is  not  God  all  things,  the  universe  itself  ? 
Mediante  the  creative  act,  yes,  otherwise  no  ;  because,  con- 
ceived simply  as  real,  necessary,  and  eternal  Being,  Ens  realty 
et  neces8arium<f  he  is  not  conceived  as  productive,  and  no 
universe  is  or  can  be  asserted.  The  difference  between 
philosophy  and  pantheism  lies  precisely  in  this  creative  act  of 
God.  Pantheism  asserts.  Real  being  is,  Ens  reale  est^  and  there 
stops,  and  in  doing  so  asserts  God  as  real  and  necessary  being, 
and  nothing  else.  Philosophy  goes  a  step  farther,  and  asserts. 
Ens  reale  creator  est^  Real  being  is  creator,  and  in  doing  so 
asserts  the  universe ;  for  existences  are  nothing  but  the  creative 
act  of  God  in  its  terminus,  as  is  asserted  in  asserting  creation  out 
of  nothing.  The  difference  between  the  two  formulas,  however 
slight  at  first  view,  is  all  the  difference  between  act  and  no  act, 
between  existences  and  no  existences,  universe  and  no  universe. 
To  say  that  God  non  mediante  the  creative  act  is  the  universe, 
is  not  true,  for  then  there  is  no  universe ;  to  say  that  God 
mediante  the  creative  act  is  all  things,  is  the  universe,  is  true ; 
for  then  the  universe  is  not  only  asserted,  but  asserted  in  its 
true  relation  to  God,  as  being  only  from  him,  by  him,  and  in 
him,  through  the  creative  act  bringing  it,  as  our  author  would 
say,  forth  from  potentiality  into  actuality.  There  is  no 
possible  bridge  from  God  as  real  and  necessary  being  to  ex- 
istences, or  from  existences  to  him,  but  his  creative  act,  and 
therefore  we  must  either  rest  in  pantheism,  or  assert  creation 
out  of  nothing. 

But  it  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  formula.  Real 
and  necessar}'  being  is.  Ens  reale  est^  which  is  ontologically  and 
psychologically  primary,  is  not  an  adequate  philosophical  for- 
mula. We  cannot  attain  to  the  conception  of  existences  from 
the  conception  of  being,  or  being  is,  any  more  than  we  can 
attain  to  the  conception  of  God  and  the  universe  from  the 
single  conception  of  ourselves  as  simple  entity.  The  simple 
formula,  Ens  reale  est^  Real  entity  is,  is  and  must  be  unproduc- 
tive, because  from  Real  entity  is,  we  can  conclude  only  Real 
entity  is.  Being  is  intelligible  of  itself,  and  demands  nothing 
in  addition  to  itself  to  its  intelligibility,  as  Hegel  and  others 
prove  clearly  enough.  It  does  not  depend  on  another  to  be, 
for  if  it  did  it  would  not  be  simple  beings  but  an  existence  ;  it 
does  not  need  to  produce  in  order  to  be,  for  it  already  is.  It 
is  being  free  from  the  category  of  relation  of  every  sort,  and  it 
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is  only  the  category  of  relation  of  some  sort  that  demands  or 
connotes  something  beyond  itself.  It  is  what  is  called  substance^ 
and  needs  nothing  beyond  itself  for  its  complete  intelligibility, 
or,  as  Spinoza  says,  to  be  conceived.  Unless,  then,  we  can  add 
to  it  the  further  conception  of  cause,  of  creator,  it  can  be  no 
more  productive  in  the  order  of  knowledge  than  in  the  order 
of  being  itself.  Cousin  has  felt  the  difficulty,  and  has  sought 
to  escape  it  by  resolving  the  category  of  being  into  that  of 
cause,  and  the  category  of  cause  into  that  of  being,  and  assert- 
ing that  God  is  being  only  in  that  he  is  cause,  thus  making 
creation  an  intrinsic  necessity,  which,  as  it  denies  the  free 
creative  act,  is  pantheism.  The  Germans,  falsely  holding,  that 
Being  is,  is  an  adequate  philosophical  formula,  fail  utterly,  as 
all  who  are  familiar  with  their  theories  well  know,  to  attain 
to  the  real  conception  of  existences,  and  revolve  unceasingly  in 
dead  pantheism  or  nihilism.  The  error  common  to  all  is  that 
of  supposing  that  all  conceptions  are  generable  and  generated 
from  a  single  original  conception.  This  is  the  grand  error  of 
modern  philosophy  itself,  and  that  which  has  led  it  to  attempt^ 
first,  with  Descartes,  that  prince  of  psychologism  and  absurdity, 
to  deduce  geometrically  all  our  conceptions  from  the  single 
conception  of  our  personal  entity,  and  second,  with  Spinoza, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  to  do  the  same  from  the  conception  of  * 
what  they  call  the  Absolute,  —  Absolute  Being,  that  i5,  simple 
ens  reale.  Some  few,  like  Cousin  and  our  friend  Channing, 
following  the  neoplatonists,  and  misapprehending  the  sacred 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  introduce  plurality  and  variety  into 
their  original  conception  of  God,  the  first  cause ;  but  they 
obtain  no  relief,  for  they  lose  unity,  dissolve  the  absolute,  and 
assert  the  generative  principle  either  of  polytheism  or  of 
atheism. 

The  remedy  is  in  supplying  the  defect  in  our  formula,  and 
rendering  it  productive.  The  productive  formula  must  em- 
brace the  two  conceptions  entity  and  existence,  connected  by 
the  creative  act,  the  copula  or  medium  between  the  two  ex* 
tremes.  That  is,  the  only  adequate  or  productive  formula  is 
the  synthesis  or  synthetic  judgment,  Ens  reale  creator  est^ 
or  Being  creates  existences,  because  it  is  only  mediante  the 
creative  act  that  real  being  is  itself  productive,  and  a  formula 
cannot  be  productive  in  the  order  of  knowledge  unless  it  in- 
cludes all  the  terms  necessary  to  productiveness  in  the  order 
of  being,  or  ontological  order.  The  error  of  modern  philoso- 
phers does  not  lie  in  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  having  this 
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plated  by  us,  is  always  and  everywhere  identically  the  one  God, 
real,  necessary,  and  eternal. 

But  if  so,  is  not  God  all  things,  the  universe  itself  ? 
Mediante  the  creative  act,  yes,  otherwise  no  ;  because,  con- 
ceived simply  as  real,  necessary,  and  eternal  Being,  Ens  realty 
et  necesaarium^  he  is  not  conceived  as  productive,  and  no 
universe  is  or  can  be  asserted.  The  difference  between 
philosophy  and  pantheism  lies  precisely  in  this  creative  act  of 
God.  Pantheism  asserts.  Real  being  is.  Ens  reale  est^  and  there 
stops,  and  in  doing  so  asserts  God  as  real  and  necessary  being, 
and  nothing  else.  Philosophy  goes  a  step  farther,  and  asserts, 
Ens  reale  creator  es/.  Real  being  is  creator,  and  in  doing  so 
asserts  the  universe ;  for  existences  are  nothing  but  the  creative 
act  of  God  in  its  terminus,  as  is  asserted  in  asserting  creation  out 
of  nothing.  The  difference  between  the  two  formulas,  however 
slight  at  first  view,  is  all  the  difference  between  act  and  no  act, 
between  existences  and  no  existences,  universe  and  no  universe. 
To  say  that  God  non  mediante  the  creative  act  is  the  universe, 
is  not  true,  for  then  there  is  no  universe ;  to  say  that  God 
mediante  the  creative  act  is  all  things,  is  the  universe,  is  true  ; 
for  then  the  universe  is  not  only  asserted,  but  asserted  in  its 
true  relation  to  God,  as  being  only  from  him,  by  him,  and  in 
him,  through  the  creative  act  bringing  it,  as  our  author  would 
say,  forth  from  potentiality  into  actuality.  There  is  no 
possible  bridge  from  God  as  real  and  necessary  being  to  ex* 
istences,  or  from  existences  to  him,  but  his  creative  act,  and 
therefore  we  must  either  rest  in  pantheism,  or  assert  creation 
out  of  nothing. 

But  it  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  formula,  Real 
and  necessary  being  is.  Ens  reale  est^  which  is  ontologically  and 
psychologically  primary,  is  not  an  adequate  philosophical  for- 
mula. We  cannot  attain  to  the  conception  of  existences  from 
the  conception  of  being,  or  being  is,  any  more  than  we  can 
attain  to  the  conception  of  God  and  the  universe  from  the 
single  conception  of  ourselves  as  simple  entity.  The  simple 
formula,  Ens  reale  est^  Real  entity  is,  is  and  must  be  unproduc- 
tive, because  from  Real  entity  is,  we  can  conclude  only  Real 
entity  is.  Being  is  intelligible  of  itself,  and  demands  nothing 
in  addition  to  itself  to  its  intelligibility,  as  Hegel  and  others 
prove  clearly  enough.  It  does  not  depend  on  another  to  be, 
for  if  it  did  it  would  not  be  simple  beings  but  an  existence  ;  it 
does  not  need  to  produce  in  order  to  be,  for  it  already  is.  It 
is  being  free  from  the  category  of  relation  of  every  sort,  and  it 
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is  only  the  category  of  relation  of  some  sort  that  demands  or 
connotes  something  beyond  itself.  It  is  what  is  called  substance^ 
and  needs  nothing  beyond  itself  for  its  complete  intelligibility, 
or,  as  Spinoza  says,  to  be  conceived.  Unless,  then,  we  can  add 
to  it  the  further  conception  of  cause,  of  creator,  it  can  be  no 
more  productive  in  the  order  of  knowledge  than  in  the  order 
of  being  itself.  Cousin  has  felt  the  difficulty,  and  has  sought 
to  escape  it  by  resolving  the  category  of  being  into  that  of 
cause,  and  the  category  of  cause  into  that  of  being,  and  assert- 
ing that  God  is  being  only  in  that  he  is  cause,  thus  making 
creation  an  intrinsic  necessity,  which,  as  it  denies  the  free 
creative  act,  is  pantheism.  The  Germans,  falsely  holding,  that 
Being  is,  is  an  adequate  philosophical  formula,  fail  utterly,  as 
all  who  are  familiar  with  their  theories  well  know,  to  attain 
to  the  real  conception  of  existences,  and  revolve  unceasingly  in 
dead  pantheism  or  nihilism.  The  error  common  to  all  is  that 
of  supposing  that  all  conceptions  are  generable  and  generated 
from  a  single  original  conception.  This  is  the  grand  error  of 
modern  philosophy  itself,  and  that  which  has  led  it  to  attempt^ 
first,  with  Descartes,  that  prince  of  psychologism  and  absurdity, 
to  deduce  geometrically  all  our  conceptions  from  the  single 
conception  of  our  personal  entity,  and  second,  with  Spinoza, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  to  do  the  same  from  the  conception  of  * 
what  they  call  the  Absolute,  —  Absolute  Being,  that  i^,  simple 
ens  reale.  Some  few,  like  Cousin  and  our  friend  Channing, 
following  the  neoplatonists,  and  misapprehending  the  sacred 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  introduce  plurality  and  variety  into 
their  original  conception  of  God,  the  first  cause ;  but  they 
obtain  no  relief,  for  they  lose  unity,  dissolve  the  absolute,  and 
assert  the  generative  principle  either  of  polytheism  or  of 
atheism. 

The  remedy  is  in  supplying  the  defect  in  our  formula,  and 
rendering  it  productive.  The  productive  formula  must  em- 
brace the  two  conceptions  entity  and  existence,  connected  by 
the  creative  act,  the  copula  or  medium  between  the  two  ex* 
tremes.  That  is,  the  only  adequate  or  productive  formula  is 
the  synthesis  or  synthetic  judgment,  Ens  reale  creator  est^ 
or  Being  creates  existences,  because  it  is  only  mediante  the 
creative  act  that  real  being  is  itself  productive,  and  a  formula 
cannot  be  productive  in  the  order  of  knowledge  unless  it  in- 
cludes all  the  terms  necessary  to  productiveness  in  the  order 
of  being,  or  ontological  order.  The  error  of  modem  philoso- 
phers does  not  lie  in  the  denial  of  the  necessity  of  having  this 
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synthetic  formula,  so  much  as  in  attempting  to  obtain  it  by  re- 
flection, as  if  reflection  could  add  something  to  intuition,  or 
operate  productively  before  having  obtained  a  productive  for- 
mula,—  in  principle  nothing  less  than  supposing  that  the 
Creator  creates  his  own  creativeness,  that  is,  creates  himself. 
The  synthesis  must  precede  all  our  judgments  a  posteriori^ 
because  without  it  no  judgment  is  possible,  except  the  simple 
judgment  Being  is,  which  is  not  a  posteriori^  but  a  priori^  for 
he  who  says  Being  says  all  he  says  who  says  Being  is.  It  is 
possible,  then,  to  obtain  this  synthesis,  the  adequate  philosophi- 
cal formula,  only  as  it  reveals  and  affirms  itself  a  priori  in  direct 
and  immediate  intuition,  in  which  we  ourselves  are  but  simple 
spectators  ;  and  that  it  does  so  reveal  and  affirm  itself  is  certain ; 
for  after  the  labors  of  Reid  and  the  Scottish  school,  especially 
as  that  school  has  been  developed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we 
are  well  permitted  to  assert,  that  we  have  direct  intuition,  not 
only  of  phenomena,  but  of  existences  themselves  ;  and  exist- 
ences, as  we  have  seen,  are  and  can  be  nothing  but  the  Divine 
creative  act,  which,  as  wiiat  is  called  conservation  of  existences 
is  nothing  but  the  very  act,  unsuspended,  that  originally  created 
them  out  of  nothing,  is  constantly  before  our  eyes  in  the  simple 
fact  of  existence  itself.  As  this  synthesis  reveals  and  affirms 
itself  a  priori  in  immediate  intuition,  it  is  and  cannot  but  be 
certain,  both  ontologically  and  psychologically,  secundum  rem 
and  secundum  nos.  Here  is  the  principle  of  the  solution, 
which,  for  the  want  of  space,  we  must  leave  to  our  readers  to 
develop  for  themselves.* 

•  Consult  on  the  philosophical  formula,  or  **  Ideal  Formula,"  Gioberli, 
Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filosojia,  Cap.  IV.  It  is  with  some  hesita- 
tion that  we  refer  our  readers  to  this  work,  because  its  author  is  in  bad 
odor,  and  also  because,  though  we  have  commenced  the  examination  of 
it,  we  have  as  yet  proceeded  but  a  little  way,  and  are  far  from  having 
mastered  it.  We  certainly  do  not  refer  to  him  as  in  himself  authority, 
although  his  ability  is  unquestionable,  nor  as  to  a  writer  whose  works 
can  be  safely  consulted  without  great  caution  ;  but  on  the  point  on  which 
we  refer  to  him,  he  is  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  any  other  writer, 
ancient  or  modern,  of  our  acquaintance.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have 
been  absolutely  indebted  to  him  for  any  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  text, 
for  we  had  obtained  them,  substantially,  before  we  had  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  his  writings  or  of  his  doctrines;  but  it  would  be  folly  on  our  part, 
and  injustice  to  him  and  the  public,  to  attempt  to  dissemble  that  he  has 
greatly  aided  us  to  clear  up  our  previous  views,  and  on  several  not  un- 
important points  to  extend  them.  In  his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  journal  that  we  neither  do  nor 
are  likely  to  share,  and  we  rejoice  to  hear  that  his  Gesuita  Modemo  has 
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Keeping  in  mind  what  we  have  established,  that  the  idea, 
the  ideal,  in  modern  language,  whether  under  the  aspect  of 
intelligibility,  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  immutability,  being, 
is  God  himself,  the  apparent  limitation  of  the  Divine  freedom 
the  author  fancies  he  detects  can  present  no  difficulty.  Grant 
that  the  idea  is  uncreated,  necessary,  eternal,  —  grant  that 
God  in  producing  existences  operates,  and  can  operate,  so  to 
speak,  only  after  the  idea,  and  must  conform  to  its  intrinsic 
nature, — nothing  is  granted  but  that  God,  in  creating,  must 
create  according  to  his  own  intrinsic  nature,  and  can  neither  in 
creating  nor  in  dealing  with  existences  do  violence  to  himself. 
That  is,  God  is  what  he  is,  and  cannot  be  any  thing  else,  —  is 
God  and  cannot  cease  to  be  God,  — 19,  and  cannot  annihilate- 
himself.  As  the  only  necessity  supposed  or  supposable  is  his 
own  most  perfect  nature,  he  is  necessarily  free  to  do  whatever  is 
not  repugnant  to  that  nature,  that  is,  which  would  not  imply  his 
non-being  ;  for  since  he  is  pure  act,  and  most  simple,  any  thing 
repugnant  to  his  wisdom,  intelligence,  goodness,  or  any  other 
attribute,  would  be  repugnant  to  bis  very  being,  and  imply  his 
annihilation.  But  this  is  no  restriction  of  his  freedom,  for  free- 
dom is  in  being,  not  in  not  being,  and  is  restricted  only  by 
some  defect  in  the  being  of  whom  it  is  predicated,  never  by 
that  being's  own  perfection  or  plenitude.  To  say  that  God  is 
free  to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  except  annihilate  himself,  since 
the  exception  results  from  the  perfection,  not  from  the  defect, 
of  his  nature,  is  to  assert  his  absolute  freedom  ;  for  freedom  to 
do  whatever  does  not  imply  the  non-being  of  its  possessor,  and 
therefore  the  annihilation  of  itself  is  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
freedom  conceivable.  The  •Srbitrium  Liberum^  as  possessed 
by  us,  in  the  sense  that  it  demands  deliberation,  is,  of  course, 
not  predicable  of  God,  for  in  that  sense  it  implies  defect ;  but 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  a  positive  perfection,  it  is  implied  in 

been  placed  on  the  Index.  In  the  work  to  which  we  refer,  we  find  many 
things,  not  immediately  connected  with  philosophy,  things  affecting  him 
as  a  man,  a  statesman,  and  an  Italian  patriot,  which  commend  themselves 
neither  to  our  judgment  nor  to  our  taste.  We  by  no  means  participate 
in  his  political  passions  or  his  national  prejudices ;  we  do  not  expect  with 
him  to  see  the  Church  Triumphant  on  earth,  and  we  wholly  dissent  from 
his  doctrine  that  the  state,  instead  of  the  Church,  is  the  proper  school- 
master. In  a  word,  in  those  of  his  writings  we  have  read,  we  find  not  a 
little  extraneous  matter  that  we  do  not  like,  and  much,  if  not  unsound,  that 
is  easily  misapprehended,  and  not  inapt  to  lead  to  dangerous  errors ;  but 
we  have,  in  what  pertains  exclusively  to  philosophy,  found  much  that  we 
most  heartily  approve,  and  which,  in  our  age  especially,  needs  to  be  pro- 
foundly meditated. 
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the  freedom  we  have  just  asserted,  and  must  be  predicable  of 
God  as  most  perfect  being.  Then  since  God  is  pure  act,  and 
no  distinction  secundum  rem  is  admissible  in  the  Divine  nature, 
God  must  be  intrinsically  •Srbitrium  Liberumy  and  therefore 
whatever  he  does  must,  from  the  very  perfection  of  his  nature, 
be  done  by  free-will.  Consequently,  the  Divine  operations  are 
and  can  be  subjected  to  no  necessity  but  the  necessity  ex  sup- 
posilione^  that  is,  the  necessity  which  compels  you,  if  you  sup- 
pose a  thing  is,  to  suppose  it  is,  or  that  compels  us  to  say, 
What  is  is,  and  cannot  not  be  without  ceasing  to  be. 

But  we  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  intended  on  the  author's 
note.  We  return  to  his  text.  We  regret  that  our  limits  com- 
.pel  us  to  leave  many  things  unnoticed  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  consider.  The  author  goes  into  a  long  argument,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  deduce  from  his  primary  conception  of  himself 
as  efficient  cause  another  conception  of  himself  as  relative 
efficient  cause,  and  then  from  himself  as  relative  efficient  cause 
to  conclude  God  as  absolute  efficient  cause.  We  can  only  cite 
his  summing  up  of  his  argument : — 

"  I  have  reproduced  this  argument  as  well  as  I  could,  for  it 
passed  through  my  mind  so  rapidly  that  I  was  not  conscious  of  the 
steps.  But  all  this  reasoning  is  to  no  purpose.  The  following 
proposition  and  conclusion,  if  rightly  considered,  are  self-evi- 
dent :  — 

"  If  there  were  no  Absolute  Efficient  Cause,  there  could  be  no 
RELATIVE  EFFICIENT  CAUSES :  but  there  are  relative  efficient 
causes,  therefore,  the  Absolute  Efficient  Cause  IS. 

"  The  necessary  corollary  followed  at  once  :  — 

"  But  every  efficient  cause  is  alive,  therefore  the  Absolute 
Efficient  Cause  is  Alive.  I  believe,  therefore,  in  the  Living 
God."—  pp.  99,  100. 

The  argument  here  is,  substantially,  the  ordtaary  argument  a 
posteriori  of  philosophers  and  natural  theologians.  As  an  ex- 
plicative or  interpretative  argument  addressed  to  believers,  or 
even  to  those  who  through  mental  confusion  occasioned  by 
false  science  fancy  themselves  atheists,  it  certainly  has  its  value, 
and  a  very  high  value  ;  but  as  an  argument  addressed  to  those 
supposed  really  to  doubt  that  God  is,  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  properly  an  argument  at  all,  for  it  contains  no  genuine  illa- 
tion. "  If  there  were  no  absolute  efficient  cause,  there  could  be 
no  relative  efficient  causes."  Nothing  in  the  world  more  true. 
So  if  there  were  no  relative  efficient  causes,  there  could  be  no 
absolute  efficient  cause.     The  argument  rests  on  the  supposi- 
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tion,  allowable  or  not,  that  absolute  and  relative  are  correlatives, 
and  that  one  cannot  be  without  the  other.  But  if  the  absolute 
and  relative  are  correlatives,  and  cannot  be,  one  without  the 
other,  how  can  you  know  one  without  knowing  the  other  ? 
Correlatives  do  not  tmp/y,  they  connoUj  one  the  other.  The 
assertion  of  one  is  then  the  assertion  of  both,  and  the  doubt  of 
one  is  the  doubt  of  both.  If,  then,  you  place,  as  you  necessa- 
rily do  in  the  argument,  the  absolute  in  question,  you  place  the 
relative  equally  in  question,  and  how  then  can  you  obtain  your 
conclusion  without  begging  the  question  ? 

"  But  there  are  relative  efficient  causes."  We  do  not 
doubt  it ;  but  how  do  you  know  it  ?  You  either  do  know  it, 
or  you  do  not.  If  you  do  not,  you  are  not  entitled  to  your 
conclusion,  "  the  absolute  efficient  cause  is."  If  you  do,  you 
know  it  either  immediately,  by  intuition,  or  mediately,  by 
discursion.  If  the  former,  you  have  intuition  of  relationj  then 
of  the  absolute,  for  relation  without  the  relatedj  the  two  terms 
of  the  comparison,  is  an  abstraction,  a  nullity,  and  therefore  no 
object  of  intuition.  If  you  have  intuition  of  the  absolute,  you 
know  it  immediately,  and  therefore  do  not  conclude  it.  If  you 
say  the  latter,  that  you  know  the  relative  mediately,  by  dis- 
cursion, you  must  then  have  some  datum  intuitively  revealed 
from  which  you  can  conclude  it.  Whatever  is  intuitively  re- 
vealed must  be  revealed  either  as  simple  entity  or  being,  or 
as  entity  or  being  under  the  category  of  relation  of  some  sort. 
The  supposition  itself  excludes  the  latter  ;  therefore  nothing 
remains  but  the  former,  that  is  to  say,  pure,  unrelated  being, 
simple,  naked  entity.  But  pure  being,  simple  entity,  is 
already  absolute,  and  if  you  assume  that  you  can  derive  the 
relative  from  it,  your  argument  is  a  vicious  circle,  for  you  take 
the  absolute  to  prove  the  relative,  and  then  the  relative  to 
prove  the  absolute. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  is,  that  you  cannot  conclude  the 
relative  from  simple  entity  or  being.  This  is  what  we  have 
all  along  insisted  upon.  Have  we  not  already  shown  that  the 
simple  formula.  Entity  is,  is  unproductive,  and  that,  torture  it  as 
you  will,  you  can  get  from  it  only  Entity  is  ?  The  conception 
of  relation  is  neither  generated  nor  generable  from  simple 
entity.  We  grant  you  have  the  intuition  of  being,  of  entity, 
and  that  this  intuition  contains  a  judgment  a  priori j  namely. 
Entity  or  being  is.  But,  if  this  is  the  whole  of  the  intuition, 
how  without  a  further  intuition  are  you  to  get  beyond  it,  or  to 
add  to  it  }     Conceptions  without  intuition,  remember,  Kant 
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has  for  ever  settled,  are  empty,  and  of  no  value.*  As  entity 
you  know  it,  but,  by  the  very  supposition,  you  do  not  know 
it  under  any  relation,  positive  or  negative,  of  time,  place,  or 
position,  of  quantity  or  quaUty,  of  cause  or  effect,  of  habit, 
action,  or  passion.  All  you  can  say  of  it  is.  It  is.  Term  it 
in  conception  God,  and  you  are  a  pantheist ;  term  it  yourself, 
and  you  are  an  autotheist ;  term  it  nature,  and  you  are  an 
atheist. 

Here  is  seen  the  folly  of  Descartes,  who  pretends  to  deduce 
God  and  the  universe  from  «*m,  lam;  but  from  the  simple 
intuition  /  am,  only  /  am  is  attainable.  The  author  very 
properly  adds,  I  am  efficient  catise^  but  from  /  am  efficient 
cause^  nothing  follows  but  I  and  my  effects.  From  I  and  my 
effects,  I  can  conclude  only  ray  relation  to  my  effects  and 
theirs  to  me  ;  not  that  I  am  myself  an  effect,  a  creature, 
related  to  an  efficient  cause  which  I  am  not.  Nor  can  I  infer 
that  I  am  a  relative,  dependent  cause  from  the  external  causes 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  limit  and  not  unfrequently  thwart  my 
causality  ;  for  with  only  the  intuition,  /  am  efficient  cause^  these 
really  external  causes,  as  the  Idealists  amply  prove,  are  to  me 
only  sensitive  affections,  only  myself,  and  therefore  warrant  no 
conclusion  beyond  myself.  That  I  am  a  relative  efficient 
cause  cannot  then  be  concluded  from  sensible  impressions,  nor 
from  the  intuition  of  myself  as  efficient  cause.  Then  either  I 
cannot  conceive  myself  as  relative  efficient  cause,  or  I  have 
direct  intuition  of  myself  as  relative  efficient  cause.  But  the 
relative  connotes  the  absolute.  Therefore,  to  have  intuition  of 
myself  as  relative,  as  an  effect,  as  a  creature,  is  also  to  have 
intuition  of  the  other  term  of  the  comparison,  that  is,  of  the 
absolute,  the  creator,  God. 

The  patrons  of  the  argument  a  posteriori  do  not  deny,  they 
in  reality  assume,  what  we  maintain,  —  that  we  have  direct 
intuition  of  ourselves  and  external  objects,  as  relative,  as 
effects,  as  creatures,  or  existences  ;  but  they  assume  that,  while 
we  know  them  immediately,  we  know  God  only  mediately,  as 
implied  in  them,  and  logically  concluded  from  them,  and  there- 
fore that  they  are  more  evident  to  us  than  he.  They  are, 
probably,  led  to  make  this  assumption  from  mistaking  sensible 
for  intelligible  intuition,  or,  at  least,  from  regarding  the  sensible 
object  as  more  evident  than  the  intelligible.  Certainly,  we 
have  no  sensible  intuition  of  God,  and  if  we  have  sensible  in- 


*  Thus  far  Kant  was  right ;  his  error  was  in  denying  intelligible,  and 
admitting  only  sensible  intuition. 
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tuition  of  existences,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  are  in  the 
sensible  order  more  evident  than  the  Creator;  and  this,  we  sup- 
pose, is  what  St.  Thomas  means,  when  he  says  the  effect  is 
more  evident  quoad  nos  than  the  cause.     But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  without  the  inteUigible,  the  sensible  is  not,  or  at 
least  only  a  sensitive  affection,  from  which   nothing   is  con- 
cludable,  as  we  have  already  shown  :  and,  moreover,  the  effect 
in  its  character  of  effect^  the  character  in  which  it  must  be  as- 
serted, if  any  thing  is  to  be  concluded  from  it,  is  no  more  a  sensi- 
ble intuition  than  the  cause.    The  effect  as  external  object  strikes 
the  senses,  but  as  effect  it  does  not.     The   relation  of  effect 
belongs  as  much  to  the  intelligible  order  as  does  the  relation  of 
cause  ;   for  it  is  only  the  same  relation  viewed  from  its  terminus 
ad  quem^  instead  of  its  terminus  a  quo.     The  greater  or  less 
degree  of  evidence  predicated  or  predicable  of  either  must  be 
in  the  same  order,  and,  as  the  cause  is  confessedly  in  the  intel- 
ligible order,  the  only  evidence  of  the  effect  that  can  be  any  thing 
to  the  purpose  must  be  also  in  the  intelligible  order.   We  there- 
fore deny  the  assumption,  for  we  deny  that  we  can  have  imme- 
diate  intuition  of  existences  as  existences  without  immediate 
intuition  of  God.     What  is  not  is  not   intelligible,  and  what 
is  not  intelligible  cannot  be  known.    Existences,  therefore,  can- 
not be  immediately  revealed  to  us  in  intuition  without  God,  for 
without  him  they  are  unintelligible,  and  unintelligible  because 
without  him   they  are  not  existences,  that  is,  do  not  exist. 
To  suppose  a  thing  intelligible  without  that  by  which  it  exists,  is 
only  supposing  that  it  can  be  intelligible  without  being.    Knowl- 
edge, from  the  very  fact  that  what  is  not  is  not  intelligible,  must 
follow  the  order  of  beings    Then,  as  existences  in  the  order  of 
being  are  not  and  cannot  be  without  God,  it  follows  that  they 
cannot  be  without  him  in  the  order  of  knowledge.     Then  they 
cannot  be  more  evident  to  us  than  God  ;  for  certainly  a  thing 
can  never  be  more  evident  to  us  than  that  by  which  it  is  evident, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  totally  inevident. 

The  a  priori  argument,  sometimes  resorted  to,  is  even  less 
of  an  argument,  if  possible,  than  the  argument  a  posteriori^  be- 
cause its  pretension  is  to  demonstrate  God  from  necessary  and 
eternal  principles,  and  necessary  and  eternal  principles  are  God 
already,  as  we  have  shown  in  showing  that  the  idea  is  God. 
Indeed,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  constructing 
an  argument  to  prove  that  God  is,  which  does  not  assume  that 
he  is,  both  as  its  necessary  conditions  and  principle.  From 
sensibles  alone  we  can  conclude  nothing,  because  they  have  in 
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themselves  no  nexus^  as  Hume  has  clearly  demonstrated,  ibat 
binds  them  to  the  necessary.  The  intelligible  must  supply  the 
nexu8<,  before  we  can  begin  to  frame  our  argument,  and  the  in- 
telligible is  the  idea,  and  the  idea  is  God.  In  every  argument, 
the  major  term  must  be  more  general  in  its  order  than  the  con- 
clusion, or  nothing  is  concluded.  But  in  no  order,  not  even  in 
that  of  knowledge,  as  we  have  just  proved,  is  there  any  thing 
conceivable  more  general  than  God.  Ex  ipso^  et  per  ipsum^  et 
in  ipso  sunt  omnia^i  says  the  inspired  Apostle,  and  it  must  be 
so,  if  God  is  at  all.  How,  then,  frame  an  argument  to  con- 
clude him,  that  does  not  assume  him  as  its  condition  and  prin- 
ciple ?  A  God  that  could  be  concluded  by  an  argument  would, 
it  strikes  us,  by  that  fact  alone,  be  proved  to  be  not  the  true 
God  ;  for  if  he  could  be  concluded,  it  would  at  least  follow  that 
something  can  be  known  without  knowing  him,  and  then  that 
something  can  be  without  him,  and  if  something  can  be  without 
him,  his  very  being  is  denied. 

But  this  inability,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  to  de- 
monstrate that  God  is,  should  rather  rejoice  than  alarm  us,  for 
it  proceeds  from  the  perfection  of  our  evidence  that  he  is,  not 
from  its  defect.  We  cannot  prove  that  God  is,  for  we  have 
nothing  more  evident,  secundum  rem  or  secundum  nos^  than  he 
with  which  to  prove  that  he  is.  He  is  Qui  est.  He  who  is, 
and  from  whom,  and  by  whom,  and  in  whom  are  all  things,  and 
therefore  by  and  in  whose  intelligibility  all  things  are  intelligible. 
He  is  the  Being  of  beings,  himself  intelligible,  and  the  principle 
of  all  intelligibleness  ;  himself  evident,  and  the  principle  of  all 
evidence  ;  himself  certain,  and  the  principle  of  all  certitude  and 
of  all  certainty.  What  more  can  be  asked  i  He  is  light,  the  true 
light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world. 
Is  the  light  less  evident  than  that  which  it  enlighteneth  i  Is  it 
the  object  enlightened  that  affirms  the  light,  or  is  it  the  light 
that  affirms  the  object,  and  in  affirming  it  affirms  itself.^  No, 
we  have  erred.  It  is  not  we  who  make  God,  but  God  who  has 
made  us.  It  is  not  we  nor  creation  that  affirm  God,  but  it  is 
God  who  affirms  himself,  in  direct  intuition,  and  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  sea  and  the  land,  all  creatures  great  and  small, 
catch  the  Divine  affirmation,  and  echo  and  reecho  it  to  every 
intelligence. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  God  may  be  placed  in 
question.  It  is  this  mistake  that  has  created  the  embarrass- 
ments from  which  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  God,  if  at  all,  is  real  and  necessary 
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Being,  —  Ens  reale  et  nectssarium^  —  and  the  characteristic  of 
the  necessary  is  that  the  contrary  cannot  be  thought.  But  to  place 
God  in  question  is  to  concede  that  the  contrary  can  be  thought. 
To  proceed  in  the  face  of  this  concession  to  prove  that  God  is,  can 
be  only  proceeding  to  prove  impossible  what  we  concede  to  be 
possible.  Ex  Deo^  et  per  Deo^  et  in  Deo  sunt  omnia.  There- 
fore, to  place  God  in  question  is  to  place  all  things  in  question, 
and  then  nothing  that  is  not  conceded  to  be  doubtful  remains 
from  which  to  construct  an  argument.  From  doubtful  premises 
we  can  obtain  only  a  doubtful  conclusion.  The  moment  you 
concede  that  God  is  doubtful,  you  concede  universal  doubt,  and 
that  certainty  is  unattainable.  Here,  again,  is  the  condemnation 
of  Descartes,  who  makes  the  assumption,  that  all  things  are 
doubtful,  or  that  nothing  is  certain,  or  to  be  accepted  as  certain, 
till  demonstrated,  the  necessary  point  of  departure  of  philoso- 
phy. But  if  we  start  with  the  assumption,  that  nothing  is 
certain,  how  are  we  ever  to  arrive  at  certainty  ?  If  all  things 
can  be  thought  as  uncertain,  what  is  there  that  can  be  thought 
as  certain  ?  If  all  things  cannot  be  thought  as  uncertain,  the 
Cartesian  doubt  is  impracticable,  and  Cartesianism  proposes  to 
arrive  at  truth  by  starting  with  a  stupendous  falsehood.  Yet  Des- 
cartes had  some  reputation  in  his  day,  and  his  method  is  still  that 
of  the  majority  of  modern  philosophers.  For  ourselves,  we  reject 
the  Cartesian  method  as  unphilosophical,  absurd,  impossible,  and 
impious.  The  fool,  no  doubt,  has  said  in  his  heart,  God  is 
not,  —  Dixit  insipiens  in  corde  suo  :  Mn  est  Deus^  —  but  has 
only  evinced  his  folly  ;  for  it  is  only  by  intuition  of  God  that  be 
IS  able  to  give  a  meaning  to  bis  words,  since  negation  is  intel- 
ligible only  by  virtue  of  the  positive.  The  words  *'  God  is 
not"  are  universal  negation,  but  universal  negation  is  absolutely 
unintelligible,  and  consequently,  if  nothing  is,  nothing  can  be 
denied  ;  that  is,  unless  something  is,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
denial,  and  if  something  is,  God  is.  Well,  then,  does  the  Holy 
Ghost  say  it  is  the  fool  who  says  in  his  heart,  *'  God  is  not." 

We  deny  not  that  there  have  been  persons  —  may  God  in  his 
great  mercy  pardon  us,  for  we  were  ourselves  during  a  brief 
period  of  the  number  —  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  doubt 
the  Divine  Being.  And  we  certainly  have  encountered  theories, 
ancient  and  modem,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  philosophy, 
and  sometimes  under  the  name  of  religion,  which  are  explicitly 
atheism,  or  which  necessarily,  if  pushed  to  their  logical  conse- 
quences, lead  to  atheism  ;  nevertheless,  we  maintain  that  no  man 
ever  did,  ever  will,  or  ever  can  really  doubt  that  God  is.    Athe- 
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ism,  or  what  passes  for  atheism,  is  rarely  the  vice  of  the  unlet- 
tered and  simple,  but  nearly  always  of  the  re6ned,  the  voluptuous, 
and  the  speculative,  and  is  cherished,  not  because  there  is  no 
conviction  that  God  is,  but  because  that  conviction  condemns 
both  the  practice  and  the  speculations  which  atheism   favors. 
It  is  not  that  the  light  does  not  shine,  but  those  people  resolutely 
refuse  to  let  it  illuminate  them  because  their  deeds  are  evil,  or, 
at  least,  deeds  that  will  not  bear  the  light.     Mere  practical 
atheists,  that  is,  those  who  conduct  themselves  as  if  there  were 
no  God,  present  no  difficulty;  for  it  is  evident  that  their  conduct 
necessarily  implies  nothing  more  than  the  inactivity,  not  the  total 
absence,  of  belief.     The  so-called  intellectual  atheists  are  per- 
sons of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and  invariably  take  as  the 
object  of  reflection,  not  the  reality  revealed  in  their  intuitions,  but 
their  intuitions  themselves,  as  mere  psychological  facts.     They 
thus  lose  sight,  in  the  reflective  order^  of  the  reality  intuitively 
revealed,  and  build  up  a  theory  which  excludes  God.    God  not 
being  included  in  their  theories,  they  cannot  believe  in  him  theo- 
retically, and  therefore  conclude  they  ought  not  to  believe,  do 
not,  and  cannot  believe,  in  him  at  all.     They  are  thus  in  will  and 
in  reflection  really  atheists.     Nevertheless,  the  light,  though 
they  comprehend  it  not  in  their  theories,  continues  to  shine  in 
their  darkness  ;  their  intuitions  remain,  but  they  treat  them  with 
contempt,  will  not  hear  to  them,  because  they  see  clearly,  that, 
were  they  to  do  so,  their  theories  would  fade  away  as  the  shades 
of  night  before  the  rising  sun.     It  is  not  that  they  lack  convic- 
tion, but  that,  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  con- 
fused by  false  science,  they  stifle  it,  —  pretending  that  it  is  the 
creation  of  fear,  of  habit,  or  of  early  education.     Their  cure  is 
not  to  be  effected  by  syllogisms,  or  mere  reasoning.     Their 
disease  lies  in  the  fact,  that  they  close,  instead  of  opening,  their 
hearts  to  the  truth.     Take  a  man  brought  up  in  their  school, 
who  has  all  his  life  been  poring  over  dry  psychological  concep- 
tions, and  resolutely  refusing  to  admit  as  true  every  thing  he  is 
unable  to   comprehend  in    his  contracted   and  dead  formula, 
and  bring  him  one  day  to  leave  his  empty  conceptions,  to  turn 
his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  revealed  to  him  in 
his  intuitions,  and  he  is  surprised  to  see  how  rapidly  the  mists 
disperse,  the  darkness  rolls  back,  his  doubts  melt  away,  and  the 
glorious  reality  appears  before  him,  informing  with  its  light  his 
intellect,  and  enrapturing  his  heart  with  its  beauty.     He  stands 
amazed  at  his  former  blindness,  astonished  at  his  doubts  of  yes- 
terday, so  clear  is  the  light  to  his  unclosed  eye,  so  easy  is  it  to 
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liis  open  heart  to  believe.  No  doubt  the  grace  of  God  is  oper- 
ating within  him,  but,  so  far  as  the  change  depends  on  human 
effort,  it  consists  in  the  fact,  that  he  has  turned  round  with  his 
face  towards  God  in  his  intuitions,  and  beholds  reality  in  the 
light,  no  longer  in  the  shadow  cast  by  himself.  What,  humanly 
speaking,  will  best  serve  those  who  esteem  themselves  atheists, 
are  such  considerations  as  tend  to  draw  them  off  from  mere  re- 
flection on  their  own  psychological  phenomena,  and  set  them 
with  free  mind  and  open  heart  to  contemplating  the  objects  re- 
vealed to  them  and  to  all  men  in  direct  and  immediate  intuition. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  such  as  are  usually  presented  by  the  pa- 
trons of  the  argument  a  posteriori^  and,  if  presented  in  the  light 
of  a  sound  philosophy,  for  what  they  really  are,  and  not  for 
what  they  are  not,  they  are  all,  the  grace  of  God  supposed, 
that  can  be  required. 

If  the  entire  drift  of  our  reasoning  be  not  misapprehended, 
the  question  whether  God  is  living  God  or  not  will  present  no 
difficulty.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  enter  our  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  dead  abstractions  of  modern  psychologism,  to 
prove  that  there  are  no  abstractions  in  nature,  that  abstractions 
are  nullities,  and  yield  only  nullity,  that  ideas  are  not  mere 
words,  are  not  mental  conceptions,  are  not  intellections,  are  not 
subjective  forms  of  the  undesstanding,  are  not  ours^  but  are  real 
intelligibilia^  intelligible  objects,  objects  of  our  intellect,  not 
our  intellect  nor  the  products  of  our  intellect  itself,  and  that  they 
are  in  the  Divine  Mind  or  Eternal  Reason,  in6nite  in  number 
considered  in  relation  to  the  effects  God  is  able  to  produce,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  his  ability,  one,  and  identical  with  himself. 
We  have  also  endeavoured  to  establish  that  God  reveals  him- 
self immediately  to  us  in  direct  intuition  as  creator,  actually  cre- 
ating, according  to  his  own  will,  out  of  nothing,  therefore 
as  free,  voluntary  creator,  therefore  as  living,  personal,  and 
therefore  as  proper  object  of  worship,  prayer,  praise,  love,  and 
reverence. 

One  word  more  we  must  add,  to  prevent  misapprehension. 
From  the  fact  that  we  assert  direct  and  immediate  intuition  of 
God,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  assert,  or  intend  to  assert, 
either  that  we  see  God  intuitively  by  himself  alone,  or  as  he 
is  in  himself,  —  the  former  of  which  it  would  be  at  least  temerity, 
and  the  latter  undeniably  heresy,  to  assert.  We  assert,  indeed, 
intuition  of  intelligibles,  but  we  do  not  assert  pure  intellections, 
as  does  exaggerated  spiritualism.  Of  pure  intellections  we  are 
not  naturally  capable  ;  for  we  are  not  pure  intelligences,  but  in- 
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telligence  wedded  to  body,  and  therefore  can  naturally  appre- 
hend the  intelligible  only  in  union  with  the  sensible.  What  we 
have  denied  and  attempted  to  disprove  is,  that  God  is  known 
only  as  contained  implicitly  in  his  works  and  discursively  ob- 
tained from  them  ;  but  we  have  not  asserted,  or  intended  to 
assert,  that  he  is  known  as  God  without  his  works.  Invisibilia 
ipsius^  a  creatura  muneit,  per  ea  qu<E  factce  sunt^  intellectay 
eonspiciuntur^  (Rom.  i.  20,)  says  St.  Paul,  and  he  seems  to 
us  to  express  precisely  our  meaning.  If  we  see  God  only  dis- 
cursively, as  implicitly  contained  in  his  works,  we  do  not  see 
him  clearly,  for  such  implicit  seeing  is  not  clear  seeing.  It  is 
not  thus  we  see  God  ;  but  we  clearly  see  him  or  the  things  of 
God,  otherwise  unknown  or  invisible  to  us,  in  understanding, 
or  by  understanding,  his  works,  as  we  see  the  light  in  seeing 
the  visible  body  which  it  renders  visible.  We  actually  see 
the  light  ;  it  is  the  primary  and  immediate  object  of  our 
vision,  and  the  medium  by  which  we  see  all  else  that 
we  do  see  ;  but  we  do  not  see  it  in  itself,  nor  by  itself 
alone,  for  our  eyes  are  too  weak  for  that,  and  it  would 
strike  us  blind  were  we  to  attempt  to  look  directly  into  it, 
as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  attempting  at  raid-day  to 
look  directly  into  the  sun.  So  in  the  intelligible  world,  we 
really  and  truly  see  God  ;  he  is*  the  primary  and  immediate 
object  of  the  intellect,  and  the  medium  by  which  we  intellectu- 
ally see  all  else  that  we  do  intellectually  see,  understand,  or 
know,  but  not  as  he  is  in  himself;  for  if  we  cannot  look  into  the 
sun,  which  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  light,  without  being  struck 
blind,  how  much  less  can  we  look  into  him  who  is  light  itself; 
nor  do  we  know  him  by  himself  alone,  that  is,  apart  from  bis 
works,  but  we  know  him  in  knowing  objects,  which  are  made 
intelligible  objects  only  in  and  by  his  intelligibility,  as  they  are 
made  existence  only  by  and  in  his  creative  act,  or  omnipotent 
power. 

There  are  several  things  in  the  author's  book  of  considerable 
importance,  which  we  have  passed  over  ;  but  if  he  seizes  the 
real  import  of  what  we  have  advanced,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  we  view  them.  We  have  aimed,  not  so 
much  to  refute  his  particular  views,  as  to  point  out  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  fundamental  mistakes  into  which  he,  misled  by 
prevailing  psychologism,  has  fallen,  and  to  explain  their  origin 
and  establish  the  principles  on  which  they  can  be  and  are  to  be 
corrected.  We  take  our  leave  of  the  book  with  kind  feelings 
towards  its  author,  and  with  the  con6dent  hope  of  meeting  him 
hereafter  in  a  work  which  we  can  cordially  accept. 
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Art.  II.  —  Dissertatio  Historico-Dogmatica  de  Sacrarum 
Imaginum  CuUu  Religioso  Q^uatuor  Epochis  complectens 
Dogma  et  Disciplinam  Ecclesice  super  Sanctus  Imagines, 
Auctore  Abb.  Iosepho  Guevera,  HispaDo.  Fulginise. 
1789. 

It  is  our  object,  not  so  much  to  review  the  able  and  learned 
treatise,  the  title  of  which  we  have  pre6xed  to  this  article,  as 
to  arrange  in  an  independent  essay  some  facts,  authorities,  and 
arguments  in  support  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the 
veneration  of  images.  We  shall,  however,  have  occasion  to 
borrow  largely  from  the  rich  stores  of  the  Abbate  Guevara, 
and  we  therefore,  in  the  outset,  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
him  for  the  chief  portion  of  our  materials. 

Our  design  leads  us  to  present  our  subject,  first  in  an  histori- 
cal light,  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  usually 
brought  up  from  the  Old  Testament  for  after  consideration.  In 
the  treatise  of  the  Abbate  Guevara,  the  history  of  Christian 
sacred  images  is  divided  into  four  epochs  : —  1.  From  the  death 
of  our  Lord  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine  ;  2.  From  the 
reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  ;  3.  From  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Leo  to  that  of  the  Second  Nicene,  or 
Seventh  CEcumenical  Council  ;  and  4.  ♦From  the  Second 
Council  of  Nice  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  During  the  first 
period,  says  our  learned  author, — 

*^  Aliquse  sanctse  imagines  fuere  in  usu,  eosque  religioso  cultUy 
clam,  ut  ita  loquor,  timore  et  tyrannorum  persecutione  cogentibus, 
Christifideles  prosequebantur.''  '^  Some  sacred  images  were 
made  use  of,  and  the  faithful  of  Christ  honored  them  with  religious 
veneration,  privately  so  to  speak,  through  the  compulsion  of  fear  and 
of  the  persecution  of  tyrants." 

"  In  secunda,  serenitatis  aurora  Ecclesise  oborta,  sine  ullo  timore, 
in  tern  pi  is  haberi  coeptum  ;  ipseque  pius  Constantinus  mulias  colori- 
bus  effigiatus,  auro  argentoque  coelatas  fusilesque,  qua  late  ejus  im- 
perium  porrigebatur,collocari  jussit,  maximaChrisliani  orbislsetitia." 
"  In  the  second,  the  dawn  of  peace  having  arisen  upon  the  Church, 
they  began  to  be  placed,  without  the  least  fear,  in  the  temples ; 
and  the  pious  Constantine  himself  commanded  many,  both  images 
painted  with  various  colors,  and  such  as  were  formed  from  silver  and 
gold,  and  also  sculptures,  to  be  erected,  throughout  the  whole  wide 
extent  of  his  dominions,  to  the  extreme  joy  of  the  Christian  world." 

"  In  tertia,  Leo  Isauricus,"  etc.  "  In  the  third,  Leo  the  Isaurian," 
and  other  persecutors. 
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"  In  quarta,  cultus  restitutus."  "  In  the  fourth,  the  religious 
honor  of  images  restored." 

Again,  our  author  says  of  the  first  epoch  :  — 

"  Prima  epocha,  frequenter  adorationi  publicoe  non  expositas, 
ob  causam  persecutionum.  Religio  enim  sancta,  qua  nititur  pru- 
denti  discretione,  quibusdam  non  obligatoriis,  ne  sibi  ipsi  ofliciat, 
laudabiliter  desciscit,  tempus  expeclans  opporlunius."  "  During 
the  first  epoch,  holy  images  were  not  frequently  exposed  for  public 
veneration,*  on  account  of  the  persecutions.  For  our  holy  religion, 
with  that  prudent  discretion  which  she  practises,  laudably,  at  times, 
abstains  from  some  things  not  of  obligation,  in  order  to  avoid 
incurring  an  injury,  awaiting,  meanwhile,  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity." 

It  appears  from  this,  that  the  period  between  the  First  and 
Second  Nicene  Councils,  that  is,  between  the  fourth  and 
eighth  centuries,  was  the  one  in  which  the  use  of  sacred  images, 
and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  veneration  due  to  them,  were 
universally  confirmed  and  recognized  ;  and  that  the  Church 
based  her  practice  and  teaching  upon  a  tradition  received  from 
the  preceding  ages,  and  handed  down  from  the  very  days  of  the 
Apostles,  —  which  will  become  clear  as  we  proceed.  In  the 
words  of  our  author  :  — 

"  Dogma  Catholiopm  in  quacumque  materiae,  ab  initio  fuit  sem- 
per idem,  semper  invariabiliter  est  idem,  et  semper  immutabile 
ubique  lerrarum  permanebit.  '  Verbum  enim  Domini  permanet  in 
ffiternum.  CcBlum  et  terra  pertransibunt ;  verba  enim  Domini  non 
prsBteribunt.'  Tamen,  dogma  non  semper  aeque  manifestum,  neque 
omnibus  pari  claritatis  splendore  proditum.  Ecclesia,  qufe  laudabili 
pollet  discretionis  dono,  prudenter  judicarit,non  omnia  ab  initio  cum 
proventu  declaranda,  sed,  dato  tempore,  et  circumstantiis  convenien- 
tibus,  quae  occulta  manebant,  et  quasi  in  abscondito  latebant,  educere 
in  lucem  ad  populorum  instructionem."  "The  Catholic  dogma,  in 
regard  to  every  subject  whatsoever,  has  been  always  the  same,  from 
the  beginning,  remains  always  unchangeably  the  same,  and  will  al- 
ways continue,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  immutable.  For, '  The 
word  of  the  Lord  remains  for  ever.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  pass  away.'  Nevertheless, 
a  dogma  is  not  always  equally  manifest, or  brought  before  the  minds 
of  all  with  an  equally  brilliant  light.     The  Church,  who  possesses 


*  We  use  the  terra  **  veneration,"  instead  of  literally  translating  the 
Latin  word  by  *'  adoration,"  because  experience  has  taught  us  that  some 
of  our  antagonists  will  persist  in  giving  to  our  words  a  meaning  which  they 
are  never  intended  to  have. 
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an  admirable  gifl  of  discretion,  has  prudently  judged  that  she  would 
not  declare  all  things,  explicitly,  from  the  beginning,  but,  at  a  given 
time,  and  in  suitable  circumstances,  would  bring  into  the  light  some 
things  which  were  hitherto  in  concealment,  and  covered  with  a  cer- 
tain obscurity."  • 

Let  us  first  examine  the  few  renaaining  monunoeDts  of  tba 
primitive  tradition,  from  which  the  Church  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  derived  her  doctrine.  These 
are  the  image  of  Edessa,  the  Veronica,  the  image  of  Paneas, 
the  images  found  in  the  cemeteries,  and  a  number  of  passages 
from  the  Fathers. 

1.  The  image  of  Edessa.  The  story  of  the  letter  of  King 
Abgarus  to  our  Saviour,  and  our  Saviour's  reply,  accompa- 
nied by  a  miraculous  image  of  himself,  is  well  known.  The 
letters  attributed  to  Christ  and  Abgarus  are  universally  re- 
garded as  apocryphal ;  this,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the 
story  itself  is  false.  It  can  be  traced  to  a  very  early  period, 
and,  although  we  cannot  tell  exactly  what  was  the  true  history 
on  which  it  is  founded,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  one, 
and  the  whole  matter,  obscure  as  it  is,  illustrates  the  belief  and 
temper  of  the  Ante-Nicene  period.  The  Greek  Menology 
contains  a  festival  called  ^^  Commemoratio  Imaginis  non  ma- 
nufacts  D.  D.  N.  S.  J.  C.  ex  urbe  Edesss  egresss,  et  in 
banc  urbem  regiam  et  a  Deo  servatam,  deportats."  '^  The 
Commemoration  of  the  Image  not  made  by  hands  of  the 
Lord  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  brought  from  the  city 
Edessa,  and  transported  to  this  royal  city,  by  God  protected." 
The  history  was,  moreover,  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Second  Nicene  Council.     St.  John  Damascen  says  :  — 

^^  Cum  Abgarus  Edessse  rex,  eo  nomine  pictorem  misisset,  ut 
Domini  imaginem  exprimeret,  neque  id  pictor,  ob  splendorem  ex 
ipsius  vultu  manantem  consequi  potuisset.  Dominum  ipsum  divinse 
SU8B  ac  vivifies  faciei  pallium  admovisse,  imaginemque  suam  ei 
impressisse,  se  que  illud  ad  Abgarum,  ut  ipsius  cupiditati  satisfaceret, 
misisse,  ferunt."  "  They  say,  that  when  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa, 
had  sent  a  painter  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  likeness  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  painter  was  unable  to  do  it,  on  account  of  the  splen- 
dor which  was  emanating  from  his  countenance,  the  Lord  himself 

*  The  reader  can  hardly  need  to  be  admonished,  that  here  is  nothing 
resembling  Mr.  Newman's  doctrine  of  development.  The  doctrine  is  from 
the  beginning,  bat  is  not  always  and  everywhere  declared  with  equal  dis- 
tinctneas. 
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applied  a  cloth  to  his  divine  and  life-giving  face,  impressed  his  like- 
ness upon  it,  and  sent  it  to  Abgarus,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  desire/^ 

Pope  Adrian  says  the  same  in  his  letter  to  the  Council,  and 
Gregory  II.  in  his  letter  to  the  Greek  emperor,  Leo  the 
Isaurian.  It  is  to  be  particularly  noted,  also,  that  this  story  was 
not  questioned  by  the  Iconoclasts. 

Ascending  higher,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  who 
had  seen  and  examined  the  historical  records  of  Edessa.  This 
shows  that  the  credit  of  the  tradition  was  established  at  Edessa, 
before  the  fourth  century,  and  throws  it  back  indeBniiely  into 
primitive  antiquity.     Spondanus,  moreover,  asserts,  from  Eva- 

frius,  —  who  cites  as  his  authority  Procopius's  History  of  the 
^ersian  Wars,  where  the  passage  cannot  now  be  found,  but 
from  which  it  may  have  been  lost, —  that  the  statue  of  Christ 
was  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  city,  having  the  inscription, 
'^  O  God  Christ,  he  who  hopes  in  thee  shall  never  fall  from  his 
hope."  He  also  says,  that  "the  Saviour's  protection  rendered 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  useless,"  and  that  when  **  this  report 
was  spread  far  and  wide,"  Chosroes,  king  of  the  Persians, 
having  heard  of  it,  attacked  and  besieged  the  city,  but  was  driven 
off  with  signal  loss.  An  image  which  had  been  kept  at  Edessa 
from  time  immemorial  was  translated  to  Constantinople  in  the 
tenth  century,  as  being  this  miraculous  image  ;  and  Constantine 
Porphyrogeniius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  in  a  public  ora- 
tion, declared  that  the  translation  had  been  attended  with 
numerous  miracles,  such  as  the  blind  regaining  sight,  the  lame 
leaping  up,  the  diseased,  palsied,  and  infirm  being  restored  to 
health  and  soundness. 

Whatever  doubt  may  hang  over  this  story  of  the  miraculous 
image  of  Edessa,  this  much  is  clear,  —  that  an  image  to  which 
this  miraculous  history  traditionally  belonged  was  preserved  at 
Edessa  from  a  time  indefinitely  earlier  than  the  era  of  Eusebius 
(320);  and  that  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Church  at  the 
time  of  his  writing,  that  the  narrative  which  he  took  from  the 
Edessan  annals  found  instant  and  universal  credit. 

2.  The  Veronica.  This  is  the  Vera  Icon,  or  true  like- 
ness, impressed  by  our  Lord  upon  the  handkerchief  of  a  pious 
woman,  who  assisted  him  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  crucifixion, 
and  who  is  thence  called  St.  Veronica. 

The  BoUandists,  who  were  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
critics  that  could  be  selected  from  the  Society  of  Jesus,  say 
that  the  tradition  respecting  the  Veronica  is  undoubted  among 
the  orthodox,  *' indubitatam  apud  orthodoxos"  (Feb.  4). 
The  testimony  of  St.  Methodius  is  claimed  by  some  as  proving 
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that  this  Veronica  was  sent  to  Ronr).e  in  the  days  of  Tiberius, 
who,  being  afflicted  with  leprosy,  had  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  pray 
our  Saviour  to  come  and  heal  him  ;  he  having  heard  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  but  not  of  his  death.  The  passage  cited  as 
from  St.  Methodius  reads  tlius  :  — 

*^  Qui^  dum  nuncios  convenisset,  et  ita  esse,  atque  se  habere  per 
omnia  evidentissime  asseruit,  Romam  ab  ipsis  delata  est,  atque  in 
prsesentiam  principis  adducta,  speciem  divinse  testificationis  ostendit, 
et  virtutem  perfecti  medicaminis  gratia  Christi  mirabiliter  effecit.^* 
**  Who,  when  she  had  come  before  the  ambassadors,  and  had  most 
clearly,  by  all  means,  proved  that  the  thing  was  so,  and  that  what 
was  reported  was  really  true,  was  brought  by  them  to  Rome,  and 
being  led  into  the  presence  of  the  prince,  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  the  divine  testimony,  and  wonderfully  exerted  the  virtue  of  a 
perfect  cure,  by  the  grace  of  Christ." 

The  only  reason  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  this  extract 
is,  thatMarianus  Schotus,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  from 
whom  it  is  taken,  is  in  some  things  unworthy  of  credit.  Tille- 
mont  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  genuine  quotation 
from  St.  Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre  and  martyr  ;  and  if  so, 
it  proves  the  translation  of  the  Veronica  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  F.  Honoratus  a  Sancta  Maria,  whom  Burnet  has 
so  highly  lauded  for  his  learning  and  philosophical  judgment, 
considers  it  doubtful  whether  this  translation  took  place  at  this 
period  or  later  ;  but  this  learned  father  and  Bxovius  consider  it 
as  certain,  from  unquestionable  documents,  that  the  public  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  sacred  Veronica  date,  at 
latest,  from  the  fourth  century.  The  office  of  the  Veronica  has 
been  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  in  support  of  which  the  fact  is 
adduced  that  the  church  of  Milan  alone  has  retained  it,  all  other 
churches  of  Italy  having  conformed  to  the  Roman  rite.  In  the 
year  705,  Pope  John  VII.  erected  a  shrine  for  this  image,  the 
walls  of  which  were  decorated  with  magnificent  pictures  in 
tessellated  work,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
the  pavement  of  which  was  also  of  tessellated  marble.  There  is 
extant  an  ancient  Gradual,  which  was  used,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Grimaldus,  one  of  the  officers  of  Pope  John  VII.,  on 
Christmas  eve,  when  it  was  customary  to  offer  special  prayers 
and  chant  the  Te  Deum  before  this  shrine.  The  linen  cloth 
which  was  wrapped  around  our  Saviour's  body  is  also  pre- 
served, having  on  it  the  impression  of  his  sacred  form. 

3.  The  image  of  Paneas.  This  was  a  statue  erected  at 
Paneas,  or  Csesarea-Pbilippi,  by  the  woman  who  was  healed  of 
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an  issue  of  blood  by  our  Saviour.  The  history  of  this  image 
comes  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius  and  Sozomen,  cor- 
roborated by  Theophylact,  the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  and 
universal  tradition.  The  following  is  the  narrative  of  Eusebius 
{Hist.,  Lib.  VII.  c.  14):  — 

^'  Sad  quoniam  in  mentionem  hujus  civitatis  incidi,  operse  pretium 
arbitror,  historiam  hoc  loco  citare,  quae  digna  plane  videtur,  quam 
memorise  ad  posteritatem  commendemus.  Mulierem  illam  sangui- 
nis profluvio  affiiictatam,  quam  sanctorum  evangeliorum  testimonio, 
a  Salvatore  nostro  morbi  remedium  invenisse  cognovimus,  ex  ea 
civitate  oriundam,  illiusque  domum  ibi  ostendi,  et  admirabilia 
qusedam  Salvatoris,  in  eam  beneficii  monumenta,  et  quasi  trophaea 
ad  hoc  tempus  durare  memorant  Pro  foribus  enim  domus  illius 
seneam  mulieris  efiigiem  genibus  flexis  et  manibus  instar  suppli- 
cantis  in  anteriorem  partem  intensis,  super  editum  lapidem  colloca- 
tam.  Huic  e  regione  erectam  imaginem  ex  eadem  materia  confla- 
tam,  vestitu  ad  talos  demisso  decenter  ornatam  et  manum  mulieri 
porrigentem:  ad  cujus  pedes  in  ipsa  basi,  peregrinam  quamdam  et 
inusitatam  herbam  enasci,  quam  quidem  ut  ad  eenei  vestitus  fimbriam 
excreverit,  morbi  cujusque  generis  medicandan  vim  et  facultatem. 
Hanc  statuam  effigiem  Jesu  exprimere  dicunt,  quam  ad  nostram 
usque  setatem  manentem  ipsi  ad  eam  civitatem  profecti,  oculis  cer- 
nebamus.'^  *^  But  since  1  have  fallen  upon  mentioning  this  city,  I 
think  it  worth  my  while  to  relate  here  an  historical  fact,  which  seems 
evidently  worthy  that  we  should  make  provision  for  keeping  up  the 
memory  of  it  for  posterity.  They  relate,  that  the  woman  afflicted 
by  a  bloody  flux,  whom  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  the  holy 
Gospels  to  have  found  a  remedy  of  her  disease  from  our  Saviour, 
was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  that  her  house  is  now  shown  there, 
and  that  some  memorable  monuments  of  our  Saviour^s  benefit  to 
her,  and,  as  it  were,  trophies,  remain  even  to  the  present  time.  For 
there  is,  before  the  doors  of  that  house,  a  kneeling  statue  of  the 
woman,  made  of  brass,  with  the  hands  stretched  out  in  front,  in  the 
manner  of  a  suppliant,  and  placed  on  a  high  pedestal  of  stone. 
Near  to  this,  an  image  made  of  the  same  material  is  erected, 
covered  with  drapery  reaching  to  the  feet,  in  a  comely  manner, 
and  extending  its  hand  to  the  woman  :  at  the  feet  of  which,  and 
from  out  of  the  pedestal  itself,  an  exotic  and  unusual  herb  springs  up, 
which,  moreover,  when  it  has  grown  up  as  high  as  the  edge  of  the 
brazen  garment,  has  the  virtue  and  power  of  healing  every  kind  of 
disease.  They  say  that  this  statue  represents  the  figure  of  Jesus, 
and  this  same  statue,  which  remains  even  to  our  age,  we  ourselves 
saw,  with  our  own  eyes,  when  we  went  to  that  city." 

Sozomen  testifies  that  the  Emperor  Julian  removed  this 
statue  and  put  his  own  in  its  place,  which  was  struck  by  light- 
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ning,  the  head  and  neck  being  thrown  violently  on  the  ground, 
and  only  the  blackened  body  remaining  when  he  wrote.  The 
fragments  of  the  image  of  Christ,  which  was  broken  in  pieces 
by  the  heathen,  were  carefully  gathered  up  by  the  Christians 
and  preserved  in  the  churches.  One  remark  of  Eusebius, 
which  follows  his  narrative,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice :  — > 

"  Nee  plane  mirum  eos,  qui  ex  Grentilibus  prognati,  a  Salvatore, 
dum  inter  homines  vivebat,  beneficiis  affecti  fuissent,  ita  fecisse  : 
cum  et  nos,  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum,  etChristi  etiam  ipsius,  ima- 
gines in  picturis  colorum  varietate  expressas  conservatasque  aspex- 
erimus/^  *^  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  strange  that  those  persons  of  Gentile 
origin,  who  had  received  blessings  from  the  Saviour  while  he  was 
living  among  men,  should  have  done  this ;  since  even  we  have  seen 
likenesses  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  also  of  Christ 
himself,  painted  in  pictures  with  various  colors,  and  carefully  pre- 
served." 

This  passage  alone  sustains  the  proposition  of  our  author  in 
its  full  extent.  Observe,  Eusebius  adduces  these  images  and 
pictures  which  had  been  preserved  from  a  period  long  anterior 
to  the  Nicene  era,  to  prove  that  images  of  our  Saviour  were 
made,  ^^dum  inter  viventes  agebat,"  ^^  while  he  was  acting 
among  the  living  "  ;  and  thus  traces  back  the  history  of  sacred 
images  to  the  ^^  cunabula  Ecclesiae,"  ^^  the  cradle  of  the 
Church." 

A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  so  called,  —  that  is, 
one*  of  the  Apostolical  canons,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Second  Council  of  Nice,  —  is  available  in  proof  of  the  prevail- 
ing belief  of  the  early  period  when  those  spurious  canons  were 
compiled,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  It  reads 
thus  :  — 

^'  Ne  decipiantur  Salvati  ob  idola ;  sed  pingant  ex  opposito 
divinam,  humanamque  manufactam,  impermixtamque  effigiem  Dei 
veri  et  Salvatoris  D.  N.  J.  C. :  ipsiusque  servorum,  contra  idola  et 
Judeeos ;  neque  errent  in  idolis,  nee  similes  sint  Judseis."  **  Let  not 
the  faithful  be  deceived  in  respect  to  idols ;  but,  in  opposition  to 
them,  let  them  pciint  the  image  of  the  divine  person,  also  made 
human  without  any  mixture,  of  the  true  God  and  Saviour,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  also  of  his  servants,  against  idols  and  the  Jews  ; 
and  let  them  neither  err  in  idols,  or  become  similar  to  the  Jews." 

Baronius  and  Benedict  XIV.  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
cross  was  placed  over  altars  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  As  to  ancient  images  and  pictures  found  in  the  cemeteries, 
and  preserved  at  Rome,  although  we  intended  to  touch  upon 
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this  part  of  our  subject  when  we  began,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  referring  our  readers  to  Dr.  Wiseman's  Letters  to 
Mr.  Poynder,  and  other  works  which  contain  the  requisite  in- 
formation. 

5.  We  come  now  to  cite  some  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
as  evidences  of  the  Catholic  tradition  respecting  holy  images. 
St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  (353-431)  and  Prudentius  speak  of 
an  ancient  image  of  Abraham  which  they  had  seen.  St.  Gre- 
gory  of  Nyssa  and  St.  ChrysoStom  also  say,  that  for  a  long 
time  Christians  had  worn  rings  having  images  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  upon  them.  Tertullian  (De  Pudicit.,  c.  vii.)  testifies, 
that  in  his  time,  (end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third 
century,)  Christ  was  engraved  on  the  chalices,  aS  the  Good 
Shepherd  carrying  the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders.  ^^  Ubi  est 
ovis  perdita,  a  Domino  requisita,  et  humeris  ipsius  tevecta  f 
Procedant  ipsx  pictures  calicum  vestrorum^'*^  etc.  "  Where  is 
the  lost  sheep,  sought  by  the  Lord,  and  brought  back  on  his 
shoulders  i  Let  the  very  pictures  on  your  chalices  come  for- 
ward," &c.  And,  c.  10  :  —  "  Patrocinabitur  Pastor,  quern  in 
calice  depingitis,^^  "  The  Shepherd,  whom  you  represent  on 
the  chalice^  will  patronize  us."  Eusebius  and  Sozomen,  cited 
above,  also  properly  come  in  under  this  head. 

The  greater  number  of  testimonies  belong  to  the  second  epoch, 
.between  the  First  and  Second  Councils  of  Nice.  Some  already 
cited  belong  also  to  that  epoch,  but  all  bear  witness  to  the  doc- 
trine and  usage  of  the  first.  Before  the  time  of  Constanthie, 
we  can  find  but  a  few  faint  traces  remaining,  to  tell  us  what  was 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Christians  concerning  sacred  im- 
ages ;  but,  though  few  and  faint,  they  are  satisfactory,  illustrated 
as  they  are  by  the  clear  light  of  the  subsequent  epoch.  *'  This 
epoch,"  says  Guevara,  *'is  properly  to  be  commenced  from 
the  year  312,  in  which  Heaven,  by  the  miraculous  appearance 
of  the  cross,  gave  a  brilliant  precedent  (praeluxit)  to  the  pub- 
lic use  of  sacred  images  in  the  Church.  From  that  time, 
sacred  images  were  publicly  set  up,  Constantine  himself,  by 
the  pious  instinct  of  the  Deity,  laudably  directing,  and  admon- 
ishing others  by  letters  which  he  despatched,  to  imitate  the 

same  holy  example You  might  say,  indeed,  that  God 

wished  to  teach  the  Christian  people,  by  the  miraculous  exhibi- 
tion of  the  cross,  how  consistent  is  the  use  of  sacred  forms." 
This  last  sentence  conveys  an  excellent  thought;  and  evidently, 
as  the  general  and  public  use  of  images,  and  their  solemn  vener- 
ation, are  to  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  as  their  chief 
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promoter,  and  as  he  was  moved  in  what  he  did  by  the  miracu- 
lous vision  of  the  cross,  that  vision  is  a  divine  sanction  of  the 
whole  doctrine  and  practice,  in  this  respect,  of  the  epoch  we 
are  considering. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  some  of  the  images  erected 
by  this  religious  prince:  — 

^*  In  the  reservoirof  the  baptistery  which  is  called  the  Constantinian, 
he  placed  a  lamb  of  the  purest  gold,  of  170  pounds'  weight.  On 
the  left  of  the  lamb,  a  John  the  Baptist,  of  silver,  holding  the  fol- 
lowing written  label :  —  *  Ecce  Agnus  Dei,  ecce  qui  tollit  peccata 
mundi.'  In  the  Constantinian  Basilica  he  made  a  silver  shrine, 
having  in  front  of  it  our  Saviour  sitting  on  a  seat  or  throne,  the 
whole  weighing  120  pounds,  and  the  twelve  Apostles,  each  five  feet 
high  and  weighing  90  pounds,  with  crowns  of  the  purest  silver,  which 
weighed  140  pounds ;  and  four  silver  angels,  each  five  feet  high, 
and  weighing  115  pounds,  with  gems  of  Aiabanda.^'  '*  Since  the 
pious  Constantine  was  persuaded  that  all  the  happiness  of  himself 
and  of  his  empire  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  holy  and  venerable 
cross,  and  to  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  he  constructed  images  of 
Christ  and  the  cross  in  as  great  numbers  as  possible.  In  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  Mediterranean  Forum,  there  was  a  very  large  foun- 
tain, constructed  with  wonderful  art,  whose  summit  an  image  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  beautifully  decorated.  And  there  also  you  might 
see  the  memorable  history  of  Daniel  unharmed  among  the  lions, 
represented  in  brass.  In  the  greater  palace,  a  cross  was  placed, 
wrought  in  with  precious  stones  of  extraordinary  size." 

The  author  of  an  Ode  on  the  Passion,  ascribed  to  Lactantius, 
thus  alludes  to  the  crucifixes  which  were  placed,  from  this 
period,  in  the  churches:  — 

"  Quisquis  ades,  mediique  subis  ad  liniina  Templi 
Sigte  parum.    Insontemc^ue  tuo  procrimine  paseum 
Rupice  me,  me  corde,  ammo,  me  in  pectore  serva. 
Ille  e^o,  qui  casus  hominum  miseratua  acerbos, 
Hue  veni,"  etc. 

*'  You,  who  the  threshold  of  mj  Templets  nave  approach, 
Stop  for  a  time,  and  me  behold,  the  guiltless  One, 
For  jrour  crimes  suflTerine :  let  your  heart  and  mind  and  soul 
Retain  me  ;  I  am  He,  who,  pitying  man's  deep  woes, 
Have  hither  come,"  &c. 

St.  Paulinus  thus  describes  the  images  with  which  the  apsis 
of  the  church  was  adorned  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries:  — 

"  Pleno  coruscat  Trinitas  mysterio, 
Stat  Christus,  Agno  vox  Patris  intonat ; 
£t  per  Columbam  Spiritus  Sanctus  fluit. 
Crucem,  corona  lucido  cingit  globo, 
Cui  coroDK  sunt  corona  Apostoli." 
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"  The  Trinity  in  jfull,  mysterioas  splendor  shines  : 
Christ  stands,  and  o'er  the  Lamb  thunders  the  Father's  voice. 
While  in  a  dove-like  shape  the  Holy  Ghost  rides  down. 
A  crown  with  lucid  circle  binds  a  cross, 
The  Twelve  Apostles  crown  the  crown  itself." 

'*  Ceme  coronatam  Domini  super  atria  Christi 
Stare  crucem,  duro  spondentem  celsa  labore 
Prsemia.    Tolle  crucem  qui  vis  auferre  coronam." 

^  See  crowned,  above  the  courts  of  Christ  our  Lord,  a  cross 
Erected ;  pledge  of  high  reward  for  labor  hard ; 
Take  up  the  cross,  brave  soul,  that  would  the  crown 


Prudentius  also  gives  a  description  of  the  image  of  the  martyr 
Cassian,  in  his  Hyn^n  on  Saints  Cassian  and  Hippolytus  :  — 

*'  Erexi  ad  coelum  faciem,  stetit  obvia  contra, 
Fucis  colorum  picta  imago  martyris, 
Plagos  mire  gerens,  totos  lacerata  per  artus, 
Ruptam  minutis  prasferens  punctis  cutem. 
Innumeri  circum  pueri,  (miserabile  dictu,) 
Confossa  parvis  —  membra  figebant  —  sty  lis." 

**  Lifting  my  eyes,  I  saw  before  me  stand. 
With  various  colors  drawn,  a  martyr's  form, 
Wounded  in  wondrous  sort,  the  limbs  all  torn. 
And  skin  with  smallest  punctures  thickly  pierced  ; 
While  numerous  throngs  of  children,  (sad  to  tell,) 
Through  his  stabbed  members  thrust  their  little  s^les." 

St.  Basil  exclaims,  in  his  Oration  on  St.  Barlaam  :  — 

^^Surgite  nunc  athleticorum  gestorum  preestantissimi  pictores: 
mutilatee,  hujiis  ducis,  imagini,  artis  vestrse  omamenta  conferte,  et 
obscurius  a  me  desigpatum  victorem,  laureatum  industrise  vestras 
coloribus  illustrate.  Discedam  victus  a  vobis  prseclarorum  martyris 
facinorum  pictura.  Tali  hodie  parta  vobis  pervestram  dexteritatem 
victoria,  superatus  gaudeam.  Manum  videam,  cum  igne  pugnan- 
tem,  accuratius  a  vobis  delineatam  :  in  vestra  tabella  pugilem  aspi- 

ciam,  elegantius  descriptum Qui  nimmo,  in  eadem  tabula, 

prsesens  Christus  appingatur." 

^^  Arise,  now,  you  most  skilful  painters  of  athletic  exploits ;  cover 
the  mutilated  figure  of  this  leader  with  the  ornaments  of  your  art, 
and  decorate  with  the  colors  of  your  industry  him,  who  has  been 
more  dimly  drawn  by  me,  as  a  laurelled  victor.  I  will  depart, 
vanquished  by  you  in  depicting  the  brilliant  deeds  of  the  martyr. 
Your  skill  having  this  day  obtained  for  you  so  great  a  victory,  I  will 
rejoice  in  my  own  defeat.  I  can  see  the  hand  battling  with  the  fire, 
more  correctly  delmeated  by  you  :  in  your  picture,  I  can  behold 

the  combatant  more  elegantly  represented Yes,  even  let 

Christ  be  painted  with  him  in  the  same  picture." 

Theodoret  has  a  most  explicit  and  satisfactory  passage  in  his 
History  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites:  — 
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^*'  Aiunt  Romse,  fuisse  cum  ab  omnium  ore  celebratum,  ut  in  om- 
nibus officinarum  vestibulis,  et  porticibus,  ei  parvas  posuerint  ima- 
gines, hinc  sibi  proisidium  et  tutelam  parantes,''^ 

"  They  say  at  Rome,  that  he  was  famous  by  the  common  speech 
of  all,  so  that  in  all  the  vestibules  of  their  offices,  and  in  their  porti- 
cos, they  erected  little  images  to  him,  thus  securing  to  themselves 
protection  and  patronage,'*^ 

The  following  passage,  quoted  by  Cardinal  Gotti  and  others 
from  a  supposed  fragment  of  an  Epistle  of  St.  Basil  to  Julian 
the  Apostate,  is  given  up  by  Tillemont.  It  was  read  at  the 
Second  Nicene  Council,  and  is,  at  least,  good  testimony  of  the 
belief  of  the  age  preceding  that  Council.  According  to  the 
Latin  version  it  reads  :  — 

'^  Characteres  imaginum  illorum  (sc,  sanctorum),  honoro  et 
palam  adoro.  Hoc  enim  nobis  traditum  a  Sanctis  Apostolis  non  est 
prohibendum  ;  sed  in  omnibus  ecclesiis  nostris  eorum  historias 
erigimus."  "  The  forms  of  the  images  of  these  persons  (i.  e.  the 
saints),  honor  and  openly  adore.  For  this,  which  was  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  holy  Apostles,  is  not  to  be  forbidden ;  but  in  all  our 
churches  we  erect  the  memorials  of  these  men.'^ 

We  come  now  to  the  epoch  of  the  Second  Nicene  Council. 
A  perusal  of  any  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  Iconoclas- 
tic heresy,  and  of  this  Council  which  condemned  it,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  Henrion  in  his  admirable  Ecclesiastical 
History,  is  suflScient  to  decide  the  question  we  are  treating  of 
for  any  one  who  respects  Catholic  antiquity. 

The  Iconoclastic  doctrine  was  a  new  opinion,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  practice  of  the  Church,  based  on  a  tradition 
reaching  back  into  Catholic  antiquity,  and  having  no  source 
short  01  the  Apostles. 

^'  If  this  ancient  custoniy^  writes  St.  Germanus,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  *^  leads  us  to  idolatry,  why  has  it  not  been  abolished 
in  several  oecumenical  councils  which  have  been  held  since  the 

persecutions  ? This  kind  of  religious  observance  is  not 

concentrated  in  a  small  number  of  cities,  or  in  those  which  are  the 
least  considerable;  it  is  the  custom  of  almost  all  countries,  and, 
certainly,  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  churches."  To  the  Em- 
peror Leo  he  said,  —  "  Remember,  my  lord,  I  conjure  you,  what  you 
liave  promised  at  your  coronation,  and  that  you  have  called  God  to 
witness,  that  you  would  change  nothing  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Churchy  Again  :  —  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  change  any  thing 
without  an  cBcumenical  council  which  may  explain  the  tradition." 

Pope  Gregory  11.  thus  expostulates  with  Leo :  — 
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"  You  have  gone  on  so  well  for  ten  years,  who  has  stopped  you 
at  this  point,  and  caused  you  to  make  such  a  deadly  fall  P  Who 
has  drawn  you  aside  from  the  path  marked  out  hy  the  Fathers  and 
the  six  general  councils  ?  " 

St.  John  Damascene  writes  :  — 

^'  Either  honor  no  material  thing,  or  refrain  from  introducing  ab- 
surd innovations  in  the  usages  established  by  our  fathers.  Many 
councils  have  been  held ;  whence  comes  it  that  none  of  them  has 
condemned  the  worship  which  we  practise  from  all  antiquity  ?  ''  • 

The  authors  and  advocates  of  the  heresy  were  the  basest  of 
men.  Xenajas,  a  Persian  refugee  slave,  who  was  surreptitiously 
made  bishop  without  having  been  baptized,  called  by  Nicepborus 
*'  peridoneus  Satanae  minister"  ("  a  most  fit  minister  of  Satan") ; 
Leo  the  Isaurian  ;  Constantine  Copronymus  ;  Anastasius,  the 
intruded  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  '^  venalis  religionis, 
quandoque  orthodoxus,  quandoque  heterodoxus,  pro  temporis 

opportunitate, vecors,  et  duplici  corde  et  aspectu  " 

(one  whose  religion  was  for  sale,  sometimes  orthodox,  some- 
times heterodox,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  time, 
slothful,  and  hypocritical  both  in  his  heart  and  in  his  looks) ; 
his  successor,  Constantine,  ^'  vir  impius  et  impurus,  dignus  talis 
praedecessoris  successor  "  (an  impious  and  impure  man,  wor- 
thy to  succeed  such  a  predecessor) ;  —  these,  and  similar  men, 
were  the  founders  and  promoters  of  Iconoclasm.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  the  heresy  was  avowed,  all  the  saints,  doctors, 
and  illustrious  prelates, — the  Popes  Gregory  and  Adrian,  Saints 
Germanus  and  Ignatius,  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  the  Patri- 
archs of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  St.  John  Damas- 
cene, St.  Theodore  the  Studite,  St.  Stephen  the  Younger,  a 
martyr  honored  by  miracles,  and  others,  —  pronounced  with 
one  voice  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  faith  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church.  After  several  turbulent  assemblies  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  a  lawful  council  was  assembled  by  the  Pope's 
letters  missive,  at  which  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  including 
the  three  ancient  patriarchates,  was  represented  ;  as  also  the 
West,  in  the  persons  of  the  Roman  legates.  The  patrons 
of  Iconoclasm  were  deposed  and  anathematized,  and  many 
of  them,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  the 
Bishops  of  Ancyra,  Myra,  and  Amoria,  were  reconciled,  od 
their  solemn  recantation.  After  careful  deliberation,  and  an 
examination  of  Scripture,  tradition,  and  the  Fathers,  a  decree 

•  Henrion,  Vol.  HI.  Lib.  XXIH. 
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was  made,  defining  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that' a 
relative  worship  is  due  to  holy  in^ages  ;  and  this  decree,  after 
a  temporary  opposition  in  France  and  Germany,  based  only 
upon  an  error  of  fact  and  a  misapprehension,  was  universally 
received,  after  a  time  triumphed  completely,  even  in  the  East, 
and  has  remained  firm  and  immovable  to  this  day.  The  Second 
Council  of  Nice  did  not  experience  one  fourth  part  of  the  op* 
position  which  the  First  Council  of  Nice  and  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  encountered.  Whatever  obscurity  or  scantiness  of 
written  tradition  during  the  first  centuries,  in  relation  to  images, 
there  may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  judgment  of  this  Council 
proves,  that  the  living  tradition  which  the  Church  enunciated 
by  its  mouth  had  existed  in  her  bosom  from  the  beginning. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Council,  apart  from  their  divine  infallibility, 
were  competent  judges  in  this  matter  ;  we  are  not. 

The  very  language  of  the  Council  may  perhaps  be  more  con- 
vincing and  persuasive  than  any  thing  we  can  say  in  its  defence. 

^^  His  ita  se  habentibus,  regia  quasi  euntes  seraita,  sequentes  di- 
vinitus  inspiratum  sanctorum  Patrum  nostrorum  magisterium  et 
CathoUcse  traditiones  Ecclesise,  (nam  Spiritus  Sancti  banc  esse 
novimus,  qui  nimirum  in  ipsa  habetur,)  definimus  in-  omni  certi- 
tudioe  et  diligentia ;  sicut  figuram  pretiosse,  et  vivificse  crucis, 
ita  venerabiles  ac  sanctus  imagines  proponeDdas,  tam  de  co- 
loribus  et  tuxillis,  quam  ex  alia  materia,  congruenter  in  Sanctis 
Dei  ecclesiis,  et  sacris  vasis  ac  vestibus,  et  in  parietibus,  ac 
in  tabellis,  domibus  ac  viis ;  tam  videlicit  Imaginem  Dei  et  Salva- 
toris  Nostri  J.  C.  quam  Intemeratse  Dominse  Nostrae,  Sanctse  Dei 
Grenitricis,  honorabiliumque  Angelorum,  et  omnium  sanctorum  siraul 
et  almorum  virorum.  Quanto  enim  frequentius  per  imaginalem 
formationem  videntur,  tanto  qui  has  contemplantur,  alacrius  erigun- 
tur  ad  primitivorum  eorum  memoriam  et  desiderium,  et  ad  osculuro, 
et  ad  bonorariam  his  adorationem  tribuendam :  non  tamen  veram 
Latriam,  quee  secundum  Fidem  est,  quseque  solum  Divinam  naturam 
decet,  impertiendam.  Ita,  et  istis,  sicut  figurse  vivificas  crucis,  et 
Sanctis  evangeliis,  et  reliquis  sacratis  monumentis,  incensorum  et 
luminum  oblatio  ad  harum  honorem  efficiendum  exhibeatur,  quero- 
admodum  et  antiquis  pise  consuetudinis  erat.  Imaginis  enim  honor 
ad  primitivum  transit  :  et  qui  adorat  imaginem  adorat  in  ea  depicti 
subsistentiam  (t.  e.  personam). 

**  Sic  enim  robur  obtinet  sanctorum  Patrum  nostrorum  doctrina,  id 
est  traditio  Sanctse  Catholics;  Ecclesise,  quee  a  finibus  usque  ad  fines 
teme  suscipit  evangelium.  Sic  Paulum,  qui  in  Christo  locutus  est,  et 
omnem  divinum,  apostolicum  ccetum,  et  pristinam  sanctitatem  se- 
quemur,  tenentes  traditiones  quse  accepimus.     Hinc  triumphale^ 
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EcclesisB  prophetice  oanimus  hymnos  :  Gatide  satis,  Filia  Sion^ 
etc.  Eos  ergo  qui  audent  aliter  et  docere  secundum  scelestas  hsB- 
reticos,  et  ecclesiasticas  traditiones  speraere,  vel  novitate  qualibet 
excogitare,  vel  projicere  aliquid  ex  his,  quae  sunt  Ecclesiae  deputata, 
slve  evangelium,  sive  figuram  crucis,  sive  imaginalem  picturam, 
sive  sanctas  reliquias  martyrum,  aut  excogitare  prave,  et  astute 
subvertere  quamcumque  ex  legitimis  traditionibus,  sive  EcclesisB 
Catholicse,  vel  etiam  quasi  comn)unibus  uti  sacris  vasis,  aut  venerabi- 
libus  monasteriis 

^^  Postea  sancta  sy nodus  exclamant  :  —  Omnes  ita  credimus  : 
omnes  id  ipsum  sapimus  :  omnes  consentientes  subscripsimus. 
Hsec  est  fides  Orthodoxorum.  Hsbc  est  fides  quae  orbem  terrarum 
stabilivit :  credentes  in  unum  Deum  in  Trinitate,  honorabiles  ima- 
gines adoramus.  Qui  sic  non  habcnt,  anathema  sint.  Qui  sic  non 
sentiant,  procul  ab  Ecclesia  pellantur,"  etc. 

"  These  things  being  so,  as  those  who  walk  in  the  royal  paths, 
and  following  the  authority  of  our  divinely  inspired,  holy  Fathers, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  (for  we  know  her  to  be 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  truly  dwells  within  her,)  we  define  with 
entire  certainty  and  exactness,  that  both  the  figure  of  the  precious 
and  life-giving  cross,  and  also  the  venerable  and  holy  images, 
whether  painted  or  made  of  mosaic  work,  or  of  any  other  material, 
are  to  be  put  in  the  holy  churches  of  God,  as  is  fitting,  and  in  sacred 
vessels,  on  vestments,  on  walls,  in  pictures,  in  private  houses,  and 
by  the  public  ways  :  to  wit,  both  the  image  of  our  God  and  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Christ,  and  that  of  our  undefiled  Lady,  the  Mother  of  Grod, 
and  also  those  of  the  venerable  Angels,  and  of  all  saintly  and  excel- 
lent men,  without  exception.  For,  the  more  frequently  they  are 
looked  upon  by  the  medium  of  the  representative  images,  the  more 
readily  they  who  contemplate  these  will  be  incited  to  the  remem- 
brance and  love  of  their  originals,  and  to  kiss  them,  and  to  pay  them 
reverential  adoration :  not,  however,  to  give  them  the  true  worship 
of  Latria,  which  is  according  to  faith,  and  which  belongs  only  to 
the  Divine  nature.  Let  the  offering  of  incense  and  lights  be  made 
to  these  also,  as  well  as  to  the  figure  of  the  life-giving  cross,  the 
holy  Gospels,  and  the  other  sacred  memorials,  in  order  to  pay  them 
due  honor,  as  was  also  the  pious  custom  of  the  ancients.  For  the 
honor  paid  to  the  image  passes  to  its  original ;  and  he  who  adores 
an  image  adores  the  person  of  him  whom  it  represents. 

"  For  in  this  way  the  doctrine  of  our  holy  Fathers  receives 
strength,  that  is,  the  tradition  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which, 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  receives  the  Gospel.  Thus 
we  follow  Paul,  who  spoke  in  Christ,  and  the  whole  divine  apostoli- 
cal college,  and  the  pristine  sanctity,  holding  the  traditions  which 
we  have  received.  Hence  we  sing  triumphal  hymns  of  the  Church, 
in  prophetic  language :  —  Rejoice  abundantly ^  0  Daughter  of  Sion^ 
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&c.  Those,  therefore,  who  dare  to  think  otherwise,  and  to  teach 
according  to  the  detestable  heretics,  and  to  despise  the  ecclesiastical 
traditions,  or  by  any  new  invention  to  make  an  opinion,  or  to  cast 
off  any  one  of  those  things  which  have  been  committed  to  the  Church, 
either  the  Gospel,  or  the  figure  of  the  cross,  or  the  painted  representa- 
tion of  forms,  or  the  holy  relics  of  martyrs,  or  to  think  erroneously, 
or  to  subvert  cunningly  any  one  of  the  legitimate  traditions  or  those 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  even  to  treat  the  sacred  vessels  and 
venerable  monasteries  as  common,^^  6^. 

^'Afterwards  the  holy  synod  exclaimed  :  —  We  all  believe  thus: 
we  all  think  the  same  thing :  we  have  all  subscribed,  consenting. 
This  is  the  faith  of  the  Orthodox.  This  is  the  faith  .which  has  given 
stability  to  the  world :  believing  upon  one  God  in  Trinity,  we  adore 
the  venerable  images.  Let  those  who  do  not  hold  thus  be  anathema. 
Let  those  who  do  not  think  thus  be  driven  from  the  Church,'^  &c. 

In  order  to  give  a  complete  view  of  our  subject,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  internal  character  of  the  dogma,  its 
analogy  with  natural  religion,  and  its  relation  to  the  Jewish 
law,  as  well  as  to  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  clear- 
est light,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  undertake  the  task  of 
doing  it  at  present.  The  best  means  of  attaining  to  a  satisfactory 
apprehension  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  study  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  the  original  documents  of  the  Seventh 
Council. 

We  have  only  a  few  observations  to  make  upon  a  particular 
form  in  which  the  ordinary  Protestant  objection  is  sometimes 
put,  by  certain  persons  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  a  Catholic 
spirit.  It  is  said,  with  a  peculiar  indistinctness  and  evasiveness 
of  expression  quite  characteristic  of  the  mystic  and  rationalizing 
school  to  which  we  refer,  that  the  Nicene  doctrine  concerning 
the  veneration  of  images  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  part  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic system  is  so.  Those  who  make  this  objection  ought  to 
make  a  clearer  and  less  ambiguous  charge  against  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  or  retract  it  entirely.  Either  they  should  say  distinctly 
that  the  Roman  Church  has  sanctioned  and  practises  idolatry,  or 
abstain  from  an  argument  which  derives  its  force  and  value  only 
from  the  supposition  that  she  has  done  so.  But  they  perceive 
that,  by  doing  either,  they  would  leave  the  obscurity  and  vague- 
ness which  forms  their  only  refuge,  and  fall  into  fatal  dilemmas. 
The  sin  of  idolatry  condemned  in  the  Old  Testament  consisted 
either  in  worshipping  idols  as  bypostatically  united  with  demons 
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or  imaginary  deities,  or  in  worshipping  these  demons  and  false 
gods  by  the  medium  of  their  images  and  representations.*  Un- 
less the  whole  Catholic  Church,  then,  is  charged  with  having 
committed  this  sin  of  idolatry,  every  thing  relating  to  it  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  doctrine  and  practice 
which  has  prevailed  in  her  communion.  So  far  as  the  discipline 
of  the  Jewish  Church  is  concerned,  it  was  either  similar  to  ours, 
or  differed  from  it  only  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  dispensations  of  the  old  and  new  law.  The  use  ot  sa- 
cred images,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  not  only  not  forbidden,  but 
expressly  enjoined.  The  representation  of  the  Lord  God  was 
indeed  forbidden,  because,  if  the  Son  of  God  was  in  anyway, 
as  yet,  clearly  revealed  as  a  distinct  person,  he  was  known 
only  by  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  in  his  spiritual  and  Divine 
essence.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  illumination  of  certain 
favored  persons,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  and  that  Economy  of  Redemption 
which  is  represented  in  the  whole  visible  array  of  rites,  symbols, 
and  images  used  by  the  Church,  were  distinctly  and  universally 
known  among  the  Jewish  faithful.  It  appears  that  the  private 
manufacture  and  use  of  sacred  images  were  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  forbidden  ;  and  this  also  was  only  a  special  precept  of  disci- 
pline. There  is  certainly  a  great  difference  apparent  on  the 
surface,  as  regards  the  use  of  images,  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Catholic  Churches.  But  the  peculiar  discipline  of  the  Jewish 
Church  was  based  on  reasons  of  expediency,  or  on  the  nature 
of  the  earlier  dispensation  ;  and  therefore  this  difference  is  no 
argument  against  the  Catholic  Church,  for  it  is  accidental,  not 
essential;  it  implies  no  contradiction  of  principles,  but  a  mere 
variation  in  their  external  application.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  a  similar  contrariety  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  has 
been  adduced  by  Mr.  Newman.  Under  the  Jewish  law,  the 
bodies  of  the  pious  dead  were  treated  as  vile,  and  imparted  pol- 
lution ;  under  the  Christian  law,  they  are  honored,  and  impart 
health  and  grace.  In  the  one  case,  Christ  had  not  yet  died  and 
risen  from  the  grave  ;  but  now  he  has  done  so,  and  this  is  the 
reason  of  the  change.  The  offering  of  Divine  worship  to  the 
body  of  our  Lord  appears  also  to  be  contrary  to  the  Jewish 

*  Bishop  England  has  treated  this  question  in  his  **  Letters  to  the  Gos- 
pel Messenger/'  and  **  Controversy  with  the  Mt.  Zion  Missionary,"  and 
has  proved  that  the  heathen  paid  the  absolute  worship  of  Latria  totheidols 
themselves.     See  his  Works,  Vol.  IT.  Part  I. 
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law.     Id  fact,  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  itself  is  the  most 
opposed,  in  its  external  appearance,  to  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  Pure,  Spiritual,  InGnite  Es- 
sence, that  we  can  conceive  one  part  of  a  Divine  revelation  to 
be  to  another.     Reason  cannot  reconcile  them.     We  have,  in 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the  very  source  and  principle 
of  all  the  external  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  Divine 
Economy,  including  that  which  relates  to  images ;  and  this  con- 
sideration dissipates  all  the  difficulties  which  overshadow  the 
subject.     The  great  thing  to  be  desired  by  one  who  acknowl- 
edges the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  is,  to  discover  the  reason  for 
the  change  of  the  Jewish  discipline  in  regard  to  images  in  the 
grand  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  veneration  paid  to  them  and  this   central  doctrine  of 
the  faith,  by  which  the  former  shall  appear  to   have  grown  out 
of  the  latter.     In  order  to  obtain  clear  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  that  mode  of  representing   ^^  the  invisible  things  of  God  " 
which  is  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  that 
perversion  of  his  law  which  he  condemns  as  idolatry,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  reason  up  to  some  first  principle  grounded  upon  the 
very  nature  and  being  of  God,  and  upon  the  primary  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith.      The  question  will  reduce  itself  at  last 
to  this  :    '^  Is  it  possible,  and  in  accordance  with  God's  will, 
that  he  should  be  represented  by  a  material  image  ?  "     The 
question  is  decided  by  the  simple  fact  that  God  has  created  such 
an  image  of  himself,  the  body  of  his  Son.     If  God  had  made 
no  such  manifestation  of  himself  as  this,  we  might,  in  our  igno- 
rance, imagine,  that  the  visible  representation  of  God  or  of  any 
spiritual  substance  is  essentially  impossible,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  true  idea  of  divine  and  spiritual  essence  ;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  a  sin,  notmerelyof  presumption,  but 
of  atkeism.     But  when  the  Incarnation  is  admitted,  we  are 
obliged  to  regard  all  forbidden  and  sinful  methods  of  represen- 
tation, in  short,  every  thing  which  is  included  under  the  name 
of  idolatry,  as  perversions  of  the  Divine  Economy,  but  not  as 
intrinsically  contrary  to  the  Divine  Essence.     The  sin  of  idol- 
atry consists  rather  in  the  substitution  of  counterfeits  for  realities, 
than  in  the  attempt  at  representation.     Accordingly,  there  is  a 
plain  reason  why  the  use  of  images  should  be  restrained  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  encouraged  afterwards.     Arnold  saw 
this  truth,  and  has  stated  it  clearly  and  forcibly.     The  Fathers 
and  Saints  of  the  age  of  Iconoclasm,  and  the  whole  Council  of 
Nice,  made  it  one  of  their  first  principles,  when,  with  such 
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depth  of  wisdom,  they  elucidated  and  defended  the  Catholic 
doctrine. 

They  reason  invariably  from  lh6  Incarnation  to  the  veneratioo 
of  images,  and  illustrate  their  doctrine  by  analogies  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  creation  and  revelation  of  God,  in  order  to 
show  that  a  common  principle  pervades  all.     It  is  a  proof  that 
the  fixed  and  precise  doctrine  of  the  Church  declared  at  Nice  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  be* 
cause  the  arguments  by  which  the  former  was  defended  were 
actually  derived  from  the  deepest  views  of  the  latter.     It  may 
be  remarked  also,  in  passing,  that  they  invariably  place  images 
in  the  same  class  with  other  sacred  things,  as  temples  and  altars, 
and  trace  the  usage  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  all  to  one  principle, 
their  sacrednessj  and  consequent  claim  to  veneration,  which  is 
differently  exhibited  according  to  the  different  nature  and  signi- 
fication of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.     They  disregard, 
also,  the  distinction  between  images  and  symbols. 

In  conclusion,  we  simply  remark,  that  the  great  difficulty  and 
repugnance  which  many  persons  experience  in  regard  to  the 
Catholic  custom  of  venerating  images  is  purely  imaginary,  and 
is  much  more  effectually  dissipated  by  making  the  stations  of 
the  cross,  kissing  the  feet  of  a  crucifix,  and  praying  before  an 
image  of  Our  Lady,  than  by  all  the  arguments  of  St.  Thomas, 
or  any  other  profound  theologian.  To  such  persons  we  say, 
as  the  Greek  bishops  did  to  the  nonjurors,  ^^  Behold,  you 
have  stood  in  great  fear,  where  no  fear  was." 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Evangeline^  a  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  Henrt 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Sixth  Edition.  Boston : 
William  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.     1848.     12mo.     pp.  163. 

2.  Kavanagh^  a  Tale,  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields.  1849. 
12mo.   pp.  188. 

There  are  some  authors  who  take  the  world  by  storm,  and, 
happening  to  produce  at  the  first  efFort  precisely  what  popular 
taste  demands,  escape  the  long  probation  of  unrequited  dnidgery 
and  unmerited  neglect,  and  secure  with  one  bold,  brilliant  leap 
the  honor  and  emolument  of  literary  success. 

There  are  others  of  equal  power,  who  steal  slowly  and  si- 
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lently  into  public  favor,  after  weathering  years  of  ridicule  and 
indifference,  in  which  the  consciousness  of  strength,  the  convic- 
tion of  ultimate  triumph,  and,  perhaps,  a  fixed  resolve  to  work 
out  an  interiorly  recognized  mission  of  good  to  mankind,  have 
sustained  and  inspired  them.  Those,  the  few,  who  can  dis- 
cover and  admit  merit,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  amount, 
with  their  proselytes,  to  a  considerable  body,  often  large  enough 
to  influence  the  world  of  letters,  and  to  constitute  their  approval 
a  passport  to  the  consideration  of  that  very  exclusive,  but  pas- 
sive and  obedient  creature,  the  reading  community.  To  this 
class  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  some  respects,  belongs.  His  poetry 
was  never  destined  to  rapid  and  universal  popularity,  for  it  lacks 
the  Satanic  glare  of  Byron,  the  epicurean  glitter  of  Moore, 
and  the  strong,  natural,  genuine,  deep,  unafl^ected  pathos,  humor, 
and  home-interest  of  Burns  ;  while  it  certainly  cannot  boast  that 
indefinable  magic  of  a  higher  and  the  highest  genius,  which  it  is 
not  in  man  to  resist.  Had  Mr.  Longfellow  been  born  fifty  years 
earlier  than  he  was,  he  never  could  have  lived  to  enjoy  his  rep- 
utation. But  Wordsworth,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Lakers  in 
England,  Goethe  in  Germany,  and  kindred,  though  lesser,  spirits 
in  Belgium  and  Sweden,  have  smoothed  a  path  for  him,  and 
created  the  taste  to  which  he  appeals.  During  the  last  half- 
century  England  has  contained  two  mutually  hostile  schools  of 
poets, — one  of  passion,  the  other  of  reason,  —  and  neither 
perfectly  natural ;  for  the  one  went  out  of  its  way  to  avoid  sim- 
plicity, whilst  the  other  went  out  of  its  way  to  get  it. 

Of  late  years  the  passion  party  have  almost  ceased  to  write, 
except  in  prose,  leaving  to  France  the  completion  of  Don  Juan 
m  the  deliberate  orgies  of  Eugene  Sue,  and  the  hypocritical, 
seductive  sentimentality  of  Lamartine.  The  reason  party  — 
the  moralists,  the  Levites  —  remain  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field.  We  rejoice  at  their  victory  only  as  a  choice  of  evils, 
for  we  fear  the  use  they  will  make  of  it.  It  is  true  that  their 
verses  are  undefiled  by  impurity  and  open  profanity  ;  but  they 
extol  natural  piety  until  they  forget  revealed  religion,  and  cele- 
brate the  dignity  of  the  creature  until  they  lose  sight  of  the 
majesty  of  God. 

But  let  us  give  them  their  due.  It  is  not  easv  for  a  poet,  un- 
sustained  by  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  God,  to  reject 
the  delicate  impurities  that  rise  before  him  like  Venus  from  the 
flashing  foam  of  the  ^gean,  —  to  dispense  with  the  sensual  rouge 
which  the  morbid  taste  of  the  majority  has  made  essential  to 
beauty.     Nor  is  this  virtue  simply  a  want  of  ability  to  sin  ;  for 
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the  hand  that  sketched  so  finely  the  fate  of  poor  Lucy  might 
easily  have  made  it  a  temptation  instead  of  a  warning,  and  the 
father  of  the  Tryad  might  have  created  their  opposites.     It  is 
not  easy  for  one  actuated  chiefly  by  earthly  ambition  and  worldly 
motives  to  write  for  the  calm  approval  of  the  virtuous  and  dis- 
criminating few,  instead  of  tlie  adulation  and  fervent  applause  of 
the  many,  —  to  be  content  with  the  attention  of  the  old  and  the 
wise,  the  enthusiasm  of  certain  metaphysical  young  men  and 
transcendental  young  women,  —  with  here  and  there  the  tribu- 
tary but  momentary  tear  of  a  belle,  whose  heart  may  have  re- 
tained a  spark  of  feeling  in  spite  of  fashion,  or  a  beau,  whose 
occasional  glimmerings  of  intellect  show  that  he  has  missed  his 
vocation.     It  is  a  noble  and  difficult  thing  to  labor  for  the  good 
of  mankind  at  the  expense  of  their  applause. 

Nor  is  it  easy,  while  suffering  from  public  scorn  and  private 
affliction,  —  while  encountering  the  stern  trials,  the  pet^  an- 
noyances, the  disappointment,  shame,  mortification,  and  regret 
of  life,  —  after  seeing  the  weaknesses  of  those  we  most  admired, 
and  exposing  our  own  to  those  we  best  loved,  —  after  juvenile 
heartbreaks  and  adult  headaches, — independent  fi-iends  and 
thoroughly  democratic  children, —  to  refrain  from  an  indignant 
burst  of  universal  contempt  and  defiance,  and  to  compose  every 
line  to  meekness,  forgiveness,  charity,  and  instruction. 

What,  then,  has  inspired  the  poet  to  attempt  this  difficult  ca- 
reer ?  The  ambition  to  be  a  priest !  The  mighty  mind  of 
Goethe  ^^set  that  ball  in  motion."  Protestantism  was  begin- 
ning to  decline,  as  the  fanaticism  of  reform  expired  ;  her 
churches  were  without  an  altar  ;  she  had  no  hold  on  the  skies  ; 
she  had  cut  away  all  those  consoling  ties  with  which  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  united  heaven  and  earth  ;  her  aspect  was  forbid- 
ding and  cadaverous  ;  there  was  no  principle  of  life  and  beauty 
in  her.  Too  proud  to  admit  or  to  accept  the  guidance  of  an 
infallible  Church,  the  great  German  declared,  ^'  The  poet  is 
the  priest  of  God  " ;  and  as  such  is  Goethe  regarded  by  his 
disciples.  But  there  has  been*  a  change  since  his  day. 
Goethe  wished  no  union  with  Protestantism  ;  it  was  reserved 
for  England  and  America  to  effect  the  combination.  Can  any 
thing  well  be  plainer,  than  that  the  British  bard  is  now  the  ad- 
junct of  the  British  parson,  —  that  poetry  is  invoked  to  keep 
Protestantism  alive,  and  supply  a  deficiency  in  her  system  which 
is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  evident  ?  ^^  Hearken 
to  us  !  "  exclaim  these  priests  of  Parnassus  ;  ^'  our  numbers 
shall  serve  you  instead  of  Gothic  cathedral,  chant  and  vest- 
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ment,  picture  and  statue,  and  our  intelligence  shall  instruct 
where  your  mission  fails." 

This  sounds  ludicrous  enough  when  brought  down  into  plain 
prose:  such  is  the  case,  nevertheless.  Deduct  the  unwitting 
followers  of  Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  and  Co.,  and 
you  diminish  English-language-Protestantism  more  than  one 
half:  so  much  more  attractive  is  a  song  than  a  sermon. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  something  of  this  ambition,  and  his  verse 
and  prose  are  intended  to  be  religious.  So  far  as  he  appears 
in  these  two  volumes,  he  is  not  wholly  undeserving  of  our  re- 
spect. He  has  a  perception,  if  not  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  at  least  of  her  beauty,  and  writes  like  an  upright, 
earnest,  pure,  benevolent  man.  He  has  won  a  large  circle  of 
admirers,  and  enjojrs  a  fair  reputation  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  fulness  of  his  pride,  he  may  turn  away  in 
self-complacency  from  any  praise  or  censure  of  ours.  But 
if  poets  do  not  entirely  escape  humanity,  they  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  honest  opinion  of  any  unprejudiced,  capable  read- 
er, —  and  such  an  opinion  he  may  expect  from  us.  Our  busi- 
ness as  a  critic,  where  morality  is  not  invaded,  is  rather  to 
instruct  those  who  write  books,  than  serve  up  to  those  who 
read  them  a  hash,  in  which  a  thousand  far-fetched  spices  disguise 
the  original  flavor. 

Evangeline  is  the  daughter  of  Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the 
wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand-Pre,  a  little  village  in  the  Acadian 
land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas.  She  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 

"  Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers. 

Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the 
way-side, 

Black,  yet  how  soAly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade  of 
her  tresses ! 

Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the 
meadows. 

When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide 

Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah !  fair  in  sooth  was  the  maiden. 

Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  mom,  while  the  bell  from  its 
turret 

Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop 

Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them, 

Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of  beads  and 
her  missal, 

Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear- 
rings, 
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Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since,  as  an  heir- 
loom, 

Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long  generations. 

But  a  celestial  brightness  —  a  more  ethereal  beauty  — 

Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after  confes- 
sion. 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God^s  benediction  upon 
her. 

When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite 
music." 

This  passage,  copied  with  Chinese  fidelity,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  author's  beauties  and  blemishes.  '^  Black  uere  her  eye$ 
as  the  berry^^^  is  still  deliciously  pastoral ;  but  '^  Sweei  was 
her  breath  as  — ,"  like  "  ox-eyed^^^  is  classical  no  longer. 
Whatever  may  be  the  taste  of  the  South  of  Europe,  an  Ameri- 
can has  little  love  for  garlic.  The  next  two  lines  are  unexcep- 
tionable. The  figure  of  the  bell  sprinkling  the  air  with  holy 
sounds,  as  the  priest  sprinkles  the  congregation  with  hyssop, 
seems  a  little  fantastic  at  first;  but  in  spite  of  cavil,  the  simili- 
tude exists,  and  is  visible  to  the  poet's  eye  :  if  it  cannot  exactly 
be  expressed,  it  is  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  language  to 
thought.  Thus  a  very  difficult  question  arises,  —  whether 
these  subtile  perceptions  of  a  fine  fancy  shall  be  suppressed,  be- 
cause when  pent  up  in  words  they  dwindle  into  airy  nothingness, 
or  whether  they  shall  be  bodied  forth  as  accurately  as  may 
be,  to  suggest  to  kindred  spirits  the  vision  of  beauty  that  was 
floating  clear,  but  undefinable,  in  the  poet's  brain.  Let  them 
have  a  body,  however  imperfect,  say  we,  in  spite  of  Horace. 
We  feel  certain  that  no  amount  of  human  censure  could  induce 
Mr.  Longfellow  to  strike  out  that  image,  — at  least  we  hope  so. 
^'  Her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  missal,  her  Norman  cap,  and 
her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings," —  all  this  is  exquisite,  and 
makes  us  see  and  love  the  maiden  of  seventeen  summers.  The 
three  following  lines  are  filled  with  truth,  sweetness,  and  the 
best  poetry,  —  they  breathe  a  Catholic  purity  and  elevation ; 
we  can  pay  no  higher  compliment. 

"  Homeward  serenely  she  walked,  with  God's  benediction  upon 
her." 

The  soft  flow  of  this  single  line  is  poetry  of  the  highest  order. 
Yet  how  little  valued  in  ordinary  criticism  is  this  music  by 
which  the  imagination,  flooded  with  beauty,  imparts  the  feeling 
which  millions  of  metaphors  are  impotent  to  convey  !     Mr. 
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Longfellow  was  conscious  of  this,  or  he  would  not  have  added 
the  last  period,  — 


When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite 
music." 


This  line,  though  most  admirable,  is  far  from  being  original  in 
itself.  We  remember  many  like  it,  particularly  a  passage  in  one 
of  Maturin's  plays.  But  in  the  connection  in  which  we  presume 
it  to  exist,  it  is  eminently  original.  We  shall  not  pursue  our 
minute  investigations  farther,  lest  the  criticism  of  the  passage  be 
as  Chinese  as  our  copy  of  it.  Take  the  whole,  we  doubt  wheth- 
er Wordsworth  ever  surpassed  it  in  simplicity  or  spirituality. 

The  lines,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  hexameter :  at  all 
events,  they  can  be  scanned  as  such  by  ear,  if  not  by  rule. 
Our  prosody  is  too  variable  and  irregular  to  permit  this  metre, 
—  the  genius  of  our  language  is  averse  to  it.  It  never  grew  up 
with  our  literature,  —  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  engraft  it. 
The  words  form  their  fixed,  familiar  combinations  before  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  long  line,  and  come  to  us  in  old  melodies 
that  utterly  ruin  the  hexameter.  Whatever  it  may  be  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  when  transplanted  into  English,  the  hexameter  is 
far  inferior  to  our  blank  verse,  and  to  our  taste  intolerable. 

Our  authors  have  been  striving  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
rhyme  for  many  years.  Before  Pope's  time  it  was  difficult  to 
write  single  lines  smoothly  and  sweetly;  there  was  much  awful 
ruggedness  even  in  celebrated  poets.  Pope's  great  merit  was 
in  moulding  the  language  to  such  pliancy  and  softness,  that  any 
dabster  could  pour  it  into  verse.  We  see  every  schoolboy 
fancying  that  he  isa  Walley  or  Raleigh  at  least, — forgetting  the 
part  they  played  in  the  formation  of  a  poetic  language,  —  forget- 
ting that  what  is  now  trite  and  stale  then  had  the  merit  of  fresh- 
ness and  invention,  —  forgetting  that  the  numbers  which  now 
flow  so  easily  were  then  not  attained  without  infinite  pains. 

Latterly,  many  of  our  masters  of  rhyme  have  disdained  the 
facility  of  turning  out  faultless  couplets,  gliding  on  in  the  same 
everlasting,  unchanging  cadence.  Byron  and  Moore  stuck  fast 
to  Pope,  —  Byron  particularly  echoes  his  heroics  with  slavish 
fidelity.  Coleridge,  who  excels  them  all  in  richness  of  melody, 
introduced  a  golden  rule,  that  the  proper  musical  quantity  is  far 
more  important  than  the  standard  number  of  syllables.  South- 
ey  attempted  the  improvement  of  rhyme  by  rapidly  changing 
the  length  of  the  line,  plumping  down  from  twelve  ieet  to  two, 
and  from  ten  to  one.     Poor  Keats  had  the  glorious  ambition 
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transportation,  their  lands,  dwellings,  and  cattle  declared  forfeit 
to  the  crown.     The  offence  of  the  Acadians  is  not  stated. 

However,  after  a  long  pause  of  speechless  wonder,  and  a 
wail  of  sorrow  and  anger,  Basil  the  blacksmith,  bis  face  dis- 
torted with  passion,  rose,  and  wildly  shouted  :  — 

"'Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England  !  we  never  have  sworn  them 
allegiance ! 

Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  our 
harvests ! ' 

More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a 
soldier 

Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pave- 
ment. 

''  In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  the  tumult  of  angry  contention, 

Lo  !  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,  and  Father  Felician 

Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a  gesture  he  awed  into  silence 

All  that  clamorous  throng 

Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people 

Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that  passionate  out- 
break ; 

And  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  '  O  Father,  forgive 
them ! ' 

"  Then  came  the  evening  service.     The  tapers  gleamed  from  the 

altar. 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people 

responded. 
Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts ;  and  the  Ave  Maria 
Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion 

translated. 

Rose  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven.'' 

« 

Meanwhile  the  tidings  of  ill  had  spread  in  the  village,  and 
women  and  children  wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house. 
But  we  must  pass  over  this  season  of  desolation,  and  Evange- 
line's sorrow,  charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgive- 
ness and  patience,  while  still,  in  spite  of  the  calamity, 

"  Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded." 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  villagers  are  forced  to  the  sea-shore  ; 
there,  heart-broken,  on  the  beach  the  wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand- 
Pr^  dies,  and  Evangeline 
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*^  Knelt  at  her  father^s  side,  and  wailed  aloud  in  her  terror. 
Then  in  a  swoon  she  sank,  and  lay  with  her  head  on  his  bosom.'* 

She  and  Father  Felician  are  carried  to  one  ship,  Gabriel  and 
Basil  to  another. 

^^  Then  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and  noise  of  embarking  ; 
And  with  the  ebb  of  that  tide  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the  harbour, 
Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore,  and  the  village  in 
ruins." 

Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand- 
Pr6.  Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadians  landed  ; 
scattered  were  they,  like  flakes  of  snow.  Friendless,  home- 
less, hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city,  from  the  cold 
lakes  ol  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  savannas,  —  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 

^^  Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered • 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  things. 

Fair  was  she  and  young  ; 

Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished  ; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine. 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen." 

It  was  Evangeline  seeking  her  lover  ;  sometimes  in  church- 
yards straying,  she  sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  thinking  that 
perhaps  in  its  bosom  he  was  ahready  at  rest.  Sometimes  a  ru- 
mor, a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper,  came  with  its  airy  hand 
to  point  and  beckon  her  forward.  Sometimes  she  spake  with 
those  who  had  seen  her  beloved  and  known  him,  but  long  ago, 
in  some  far-o£f,  forgotten  place.  Some  would  say,  ^^  He  has 
gone  to  the  prairies  "  ;  others,  '^  He  is  a  Voyageur  in  the  low- 
lands of  Louisiana.  Why  dream  and  wait  for  him  any  longer  ? 
Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel  ?  Give  thy  hand 
to  another !  "  But  Evangeline  ever  answered,  serenely  but 
sadly,  *'  I  cannot  !  "  A  voice  whispered,  "  Despair  not !  '* 
and,  in  want  and  cheerless  discomfort,  she  still  pursued  Gabriel. 

In  the  month  of  May  we  find  her  and  Father  Felician,  her 
faith  ful  protector,  floating  in  a  cumbrous  boat  down  the  golden 
stream  of  the  broad,  swift  Mississippi,  past  the  Ohio  shore  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  Day  after  day  they  glided  down  the 
turbulent  river  ;  night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires,  encamp- 
ed on  its  borders,  until  they  entered  the  Bayou  of  Plaque- 
mine. 
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transportation,  their  lands,  dwellings,  and  catde  declared  forfeit 
to  the  crown.     The  offence  of  the  Acadians  is  not  stated. 

However,  after  a  long  pause  of  speechless  wonder,  and  a 
wail  of  sorrow  and  anger,  Basil  the  blacksmith,  his  face  dis- 
torted with  passion,  rose,  and  wildly  shouted  :  — 


C(( 


Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England  !  we  never  have  sworn  them 
allegiance ! 

Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  our 
harvests ! ' 

More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a 
soldier 

Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pave- 
ment. 

^^  In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  the  tumult  of  angry  contention, 

Lo !  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,  and  Father  Felician 

Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a  gesture  he  awed  into  silence 

All  that  clamorous  throng 

Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people 

Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that  passionate  out- 
break ; 

And  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  '  O  Father,  forgive 
them ! ' 

"  Then  came  the  evening  service.     The  tapers  gleamed  from  the 

altar. 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people 

responded. 
Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts ;  and  the  Ave  Maria 
Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion 

translated. 

Rose  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven/' 

« 

Meanwhile  the  tidings  of  ill  had  spread  in  the  village,  and 
women  and  children  wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  bouse. 
But  we  must  pass  over  this  season  of  desolation,  and  Evange- 
line's sorrow,  charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgive- 
ness and  patience,  while  still,  in  spite  of  the  calamity, 

"  Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded." 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  villagers  are  forced  to  the  sea-shore  ; 
there,  heart-broken,  on  the  beach  the  wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand- 
Pr^  dies,  and  Evangeline 
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^*  Knelt  at  her  father^s  side,  and  wailed  aloud  in  her  terror. 
Then  in  a  swoon  she  sank,  and  lay  with  her  head  on  his  hosom.'* 

She  and  Father  Felician  are  carried  to  one  ship,  Gabriel  and 
Basil  to  another. 

^^  Then  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and  noise  of  embarking  ; 
And  with  the  ebb  of  that  tide  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the  harbour, 
Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore,  and  the  village  in 
ruins." 

Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand- 
Pr6.  Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadians  landed ; 
scattered  were  they,  like  flakes  of  snow.  Friendless,  home- 
less, hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city,  from  the  cold 
lakes  ol  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  savannas,  —  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 

^^  Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered  • 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  things. 

Fair  was  she  and  young ; 

Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished ; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine. 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen." 

It  was  Evangeline  seeking  her  lover  ;  sometimes  in  church* 
yards  straying,  she  sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  thinking  that 
perhaps  in  its  bosom  he  was  already  at  rest.  Sometimes  a  ru- 
mor, a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper,  came  with  its  airy  hand 
to  point  and  beckon  her  forward.  Sometinoes  she  spake  with 
those  who  had  seen  her  beloved  and  known  him,  but  long  ago, 
in  some  far-ofl^,  forgotten  place.  Some  would  say,  '^  He  has 
gone  to  the  prairies  "  ;  others,  ''  He  is  a  Voyageur  in  the  low- 
lands of  Louisiana.  Why  dream  and  wait  for  him  any  longer  ? 
Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel  f  Give  thy  hand 
to  another !  "  But  Evangeline  ever  answered,  serenely  but 
sadly,  *'  I  cannot  !  "  A  voice  whispered,  "  Despair  not !  '* 
and,  in  want  and  cheerless  discomfort,  she  still  pursued  Gabriel. 

In  the  month  of  May  we  6nd  her  and  Father  Felician,  her 
faith  ful  protector,  floating  in  a  cumbrous  boat  down  the  golden 
stream  of  the  broad,  swift  Mississippi,  past  the  Ohio  shore  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  Day  after  day  they  glided  down  the 
turbulent  river  ;  night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  6res,  encamp- 
ed on  its  borders,  until  they  entered  the  Bayou  of  Plaque- 
mine. 
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^'  Nearer  and  ever  nearer,  among  the  numberless  islands, 
Darted  a  light,  swift  boat^  that  sped  away  o'er  the  water, 
Urged  on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  hunters  and  trappers. 
Northward  its  prow  was  turned,  to  the  land  of  the  bison  and 

beaver. 
At  the  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance  thoughtful  and  care- 
worn. 
Dark  and  neglected  locks  overshadowed  his  brow»  and  a  sad- 
ness 
Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  his  face  was  legibly  written. 
Grabriel  was  it,  who,  weary  with  waiting,  unhappy  and  restless, 
Sought  in  the  Western  wilds  oblivion  of  self  and  of  sorrow." 

But  the  lovers  met  not ;  the  stars  were  in  the  heavens  ;  they 
passed  each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  an  island,  with  a  screen 
of  palmettos  between  them  ;  and  Evangeliue  dreamed  that  Ga- 
briel had  been  near  her. 

Slowly  they  entered  the  Teche,  where  it  flows  through  the 
green  Opelousas,  and  saw,  near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  secluded 
and  still,  the  house  of  a  herdsman. 

"  A  garden 
Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  blossoms, 
Filling  the  air  with  fragrance." 

Here,  mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  stir- 
rups, the  wanderers  saw  and  recognized  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
But  Gabriel  came  not  !  Far  to  the  Western  wilds  has  he 
gone  ;  but  to-day  he  departed  !  Over  Evangeline's  face  a  shade 
passed  ;  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and,  concealing  her  face  on 
Basil's  shoulder,  all  her  overburdened  heart  gave  way,  and  she 
wept  and  lamented. 

But  she  followed  him,  —  followed  him  until  she  saw  the 
moon  rise  slowly  over  the  tops  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  Still 
far  to  the  North  had  he  gone.  Then  Basil  left  her,  and  Evan- 
geline remained  at  a  Jesuit  Mission,  still  hoping  that  in  the 
autumn  Gabriel  would  appear. 

Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded  each  other,  — 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months  ! 

'^  So  came  the  autumn,  and  passed,  and  the  winter,  —  yet  Gkibriel 

came  not ; 
Blossomed  the  opening  spring,  and  the  notes  of  the  robin  and 

blue-bird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood,  yet  Grabriel  came  not 

But  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a  rumor  was  waAed 

Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michigan  forests. 
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Gabriel  bad  bis  lodge  by  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Saginaw  River 

Saying  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  Mission/' 

After  long  and  perilous  marches,  she  attains  the  depths  of  the 
Michigan  forests,  and  finds  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and 
fallen  to  ruin  ! 

^^Thus  did  the  long,  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in  seasons  and 

places 
Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  tbe  wandering  maiden  ;  — 
Now  in  tbe  tents  of  grace  of  tbe  meek  Moravian  Missions, 
Now  in  tbe  noisy  camps  and  tbe  battle-fields  of  fbe  army, 
Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns,  and  populous  cities. 
Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away  unremembered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey ; 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty. 
Leaving  behind  it,   broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  the 

shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray  o'er  her 

forehead. 
Dawn  of  another  life  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon, 
As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning." 

Thus,  in  the  evening  of  life,  we  find  her  in  the  city  washed 
by  the  Delaware's  waters.  Gabriel  was  not  forgotten.  Within 
her  heart  was  his  image,  clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  youth, 
as  last  she  beheld  him,  only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  death- 
like silence  and  absence.  Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a 
Sister  of  Mercy;  frequenting  lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  tbe 
crowded  lanes  of  the  city,  where  distress  and  want  concealed 
themselves  from  the  sunlight,  where  disease  and  sorrow  in  gar- 
rets languished  neglected. 

^'  Then  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city  ; 

tbe  poor 

Crept  away  to  die  in  tbe  almshouse,  home  of  the  homeless 

Thither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of  Mercy.     The 

dying 
Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed,  to  behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  forehead  with  splendor. 
Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  tbe  brows  of  saints  and  apostles." 

One  Sunday  mom,  wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the 
almshouse,  —  entered  the  chambers  of  sickness. 

^^  Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  entered. 
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Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while  she  passed,  for  her 

presence 
Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a 

prison 

"  Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder, 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flowerets  dropped 

from  her  fingers. 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the 

morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish. 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and  gray  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples ; 
But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  man- 
hood  

Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit,  exhausted, 

Seemed  to  be  sinking 

Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that  succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 
^  Gabriel  I  O  my  beloved  1 '  and  died  away  into  silence. 
Then  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood; 
Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  among  them, 
Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands  ;  and,  walking  under  their 

shadow, 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his  vision. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  and,  as  slowly  he  liAed  his  eyelids. 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for  the  accents  unuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue  would 

have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise  ;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling  beside  him, 
Kissed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom 

*'  All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow, 

And  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom, 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,  ^  Father,  I  thank 
Thee  I ' " 

Thus  ends  Evangeline,  We  have  been  led  by  the  beauty  of 
the  narrative,  by  an  unwillingness  to  do  it  too  much  injustice, 
and  by  a  desire  to  present  it  as  a  whole  to  our  Catholic  read- 
ers, to  give  a  connected  epitome,  instead  of  a  stragglbg  outline, 
of  the  story.  We  have  omitted  many  faults,  and  more  beauties. 
Mr.  Longfellow  must  pardon  the  jumble  we  have  made  of  his 
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language,  since,  even  in  our  compound  of  prose  and  verse,  and 
what  is  neither  prose  nor  verse,  the  pathos,  simplicity,  and  fer- 
vent purity  of  the  poem  are  not  entirely  lost. 

Of  the  tale  itself,  —  the  incident,  the  plot,  —  we  need  not 
speak,  —  it  is  subordinate  ;  the  portraiture  of  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  heart,  —  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  man  and  in 
nature,  —  give  value  and  fascination  to  the  book.  The  fervent 
way  in  which  the  author  is  seen  to  feel  what  he  creates  gives  a 
charm  to  his  characters  which  no  art  can  bestow,  and  they  live 
because  he  loves  them. 

Evangeline,  as  a  Sister  of  Charity,  is  as  pure  a  conception 
as  Protestantism  permits.  Indeed,  her  whole  character  is 
vastly  more  Catholic  than  that  of  most  of  our  own  theologico- 
romantic  heroines,  so  innocently  invented,  now-a-days,  for  the 
edification  of  youths,  by  too  zealous  converts,  who  write  before 
they  have  well  tasted  the  first  sweet  waters  of  Catholic  purity. 

Before  passing  to  Kavanagh,  we  must  briefly  notice  some 
glaring  faults.  Mr.  Longfellow  himself  has  said,  ^^  In  charac- 
ter, in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the  supreme  excellence 
is  simplicity,"  —  and  yet  it  is  against  this  very  excellence  that 
he  sins  the  oftenest.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  a  man  of  fair  pro- 
portions straining  himself  out  of  all  svmmetry  for  the  sake  of 
being  original.  In  society,  eccentricity  U  originality,  but 
scarcely  in  literature. 

Speaking  of  Basil,  he  says  :  — 

^'And  all  his  thoughts  congealed  into  lines  on  his  face,  as  the 
vapors 
Freeze  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  window-panes  in  the  winter.'^ 

Again  :  — 

"  Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels/' 

This  is  exquisitely  dainty,  but  overwhelmingly  artificial ;  we 
admire,  and  yet  we  despise.  However,  few  authors  would  blot 
it  out.     But  here  is  something  utterly  unjustifiable  :  — 

"  She  saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  follow  her  footsteps, 
As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael  wandered  with  Hagar.'' 

Again,  a  fine  passage  we  have  quoted  is  spoiled  by  adding  to 
"  Rose  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,"  "  like  Elijah  ascending  to 
heaven."     A  gab  :  — 

^^  And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance  celestial  ascended.'' 
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Wherever  the  following  came  from,  —  German  it  seems  to 

be,  —  let  it  be  anathema  :  — 

*'*'  And  in  the  flickering  light  beheld  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
Haggard,  and  hollow,  and  wan,  and  without  either  thought  or 

emotion, 
E^en  as  the  face  of  a  clock  from  which  the  hands  hava  heen 
taken/* 

In  Sam  Slick,  the  illustration  would  be  capital.     So, 

"  Where  the  Father  of  Waters 
Seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them  down  to  die  ocean.'' 

And  that  morning  in  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine,  is 
too  fantastic  and  improbable,  though  the  conception  shows  geoiiis 
of  no  ordinary  power. 

But  what  can  be  said  of  this  ?  — 

**  The  trumpet-flower  and  the  grape-vine 
Hung  their  ladder  of  ropes  aloft,  like  the  ladder  of  Jacob, 
On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  angels  ascending,  descending. 
Were   the  swifl  humming-birds^  that  flitted  from  blossom  to 
blossom." 

It  is  a  vision,  but  a  dream  too  much  like  the  forget-me-nots 
of  the  angels  not  to  be  indorsed  by  the  author. 
Again  :  — 

'*  The  manifold  flowers  of  the  garden 
Poured  out  their  souls  in  odors,  that  were  their  prayers  and  con- 
fessions 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way  like  a  silent  Carthusian." 

And  again,  the  last  meeting  of  Gabriel  and  Evangeline  is  half 
ruined,  thus  :  — 

^'  Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever. 
As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals, 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign  and  pass  over." 

We  could  laugh  at  all  these  conceits,  if  they  did  not  contain 
glimmerings  of  a  6ne  fancy  run  mad,  —  if  they  did  not  spring 
up  unaccountably  in  the  midst  of  the  most  delicious  simplicity. 
Sometimes  he  is  much  happier,  as,  — 

"  And  clamorous  labor 
Knocked  with  its  hnndred  hands   at  the  golden  gates  of  the 
morning." 

This  is  equal  to  Homer.  Nor  is  the  following  withoot  sub- 
limity :  — 
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'^  Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden,  glimmering  vapors 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  Prophet  descending  from 
Sinai." 

Again  :  — 

^^  And  the  bluest  of  heavens 
Bending  above,  and  resting  its  domes  on  the  walls  of  the  forest." 

And  again  :  — 

'*  And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven. 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them." 

But  even  in  these  instances,  the  fantastic  injures  the  sublime. 
These  are  exceptions.  When  Mr.  Longfellow  is  in  his  element, 
—  when  be  is  content  with  being  himself,  —  he  lavishes  on  us 
some  of  the  sweetest  pastoral  in  any  language.  How  much 
pathos  and  power  in  this  touch,  when  the  villagers  are  embark- 
ing:— 

^^  Then,  as  the  night  descended,  the  herds  returned  from  their  pas- 
tures ; 

Sweet  was  the  moist,  still  air  with  the  odw  c^  milk  from  their 
udders ; 

Lowing  they  vraited,  and  long,  at  the  well-known  bars  of  the 
farm-yard, — 

Waited  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  voice  and  the  hand  of  the 
milkmaid." 

Or,  more  beautiful  still,  — 

^^  Now  recommenced  the  reign  of  rest,  and  affection,  and  stillness. 

Day  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed,  and  twilight  de- 
scending 

Brought  back  the  evening  star  to  the  sky,  and  the  herds  to  the 
homestead. 

Pawing  the  ground  they  came^  and  resting  their  necks  on  each 
other^ 

And  with  their  nostrils  distended  inhaling  the  freshness  of 
evening. 

Foremost,  bearing  the  bell,  Evangeline's  beautiful  heifer, 

Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon  that  waved  from 
her  collar. 

Quietly  paced  and  shw^  as  if  conscious  of  human  affection. 

Then  came  the  shepherd,"  &c. 

^^  O  !  si  sic  omnia." —  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
that  passage. 

Often,  too,  there  is  a  touch  like  this,  where  the  blacksmith 

**  Takes  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything." 
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And  often,  too,  are  sprinkled  lines  like  these  :  — 

^'  Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and  glad- 
ness 
Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave 
it." 

But  we  pass  from  Evangeline^  on  which  we  haye  lingered 
long,  to  Kavanaghy  the  other  work  on  our  list,  and  the  last  that 
has  reached  us  from  its  author. 

"  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it" 

The  choice  of  this  motto  indicates,  what  the  context  suffi- 
ciently confirms,  that  Churchill  is  the  real  hero  of  the  book, 
whatever  Kavanagh  may  be  allegorically.  In  Churchill,  a 
singular  class  of  beings  is  most  felicitously  described.  By  two 
fine  touches  he  is  brought  vividly  before  us  : — He  thought 
himself  a  great  man,  —  "for  we  judge  ourselves  by  what  we 
feel  capable  of  doing,  whilst  others  judge  us  by  what  we  have 
already  done.  And,  moreover,  his  wife  considered  him  equal  to 
great  things.  But  to  the  people  in  the  village,  he  was  the  school- 
master, and  nothing  more.  They  saw  him  daily  moiling  and 
delving  in  the  common  path,  like  a  beetle,  and  little  thought  that 
under  that  hard  and  cold  exterior  lay  folded  delicate  golden 
wings,  wherewith,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  he  soared 
and  revelled  in  the  pleasant  evening  air." 

"  Nature  had  made  Mr.  Churchill  a  poet,  but  destiny  made  him 
a  schoolmaster.  This  produced  a  discord  between  his  outward  and 
his  inward  existence.  Life  presented  itself  to  him  like  the  Sphynx, 
with  its  perpetual  riddle  of  the  real  and  the  ideal.  To  the  solution 
of  this  dark  problem,  he  devoted  his  days  and  his  nights.  He  was 
forced  to  teach  grammar,  when  he  would  fain  have  written  poems ; 
and  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  the  trivial  things  of  life 
postponed  the  great  designs  which  he  felt  capable  of  accomplishing, 
but  never  had  the  resolute  courage  to  begin.  Thus  he  dallied  wiu 
his  thoughts  and  with  all  things,  and  wasted  his  strength  on  trifles; 
like  the  lazy  sea  that  plays  with  the  pebbles  on  its  beach,  but  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  wind  might  lif\  great  navies  on  its  outstretched 
palms,  and  toss  them  into  the  air  as  playthings." 

Here  we  have  a  tangible  character,  familiar  to  every  one 
from  experience  of  others  or  himself.  The  power  to  accomplish 
much,  and  the  actual  accomplishment  of  nothing,  is  seen  in  some 
phase  or  other  at  every  step  in  life.     Thus  the  foot  of  a  college 
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class  contents  himself  with  the  flattering  reproach,  —  ^' You 
might  be  head  with  ease,  Sir."  Many,  again,  are  seduced  by 
wealth,  or  fettered  by  poverty,  from  a  career  of  usefulness  and 
distinction.  This  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that,  when  a  man 
of  ordinary  ability  throws  himself  away,  the  Simmering  of  talent 
set  off  by  the  darkness  that  surrounds  him  is  generally  hailed  as 
an  emanation  of  the  highest  genius.  Mediocrity  in  the  gutter  is 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  fallen  greatness. 

But  Mr.  Longfellow  aims  at  a  rarer  and  more  delicate  com* 
bination  of  strength  of  mind  and  weakness  of  will.  The  fruits 
of  the  brain,  like  those  of  the  earth,  are  not  produced  without 
labor  :  the  curse  pronounced  in  Eden  is  on  mind  as  well  as 
matter.  Man  is  originally  averse  to  both  mental  and  physical 
labor.  In  some,  this  antipathy  is  overbalanced  by  ambition, 
corrected  by  education  and  the  rod,  and  eradicated  by  habit, 
until  exertion  becomes  a  pleasure  ;  in  others,  it  is  overcome  by 
necessity,  avarice,  or  duty.  But  the  man  of  genius  who  has 
tidings  to  impart,  and  who  feels  his  mission,  is  different  from  all 
these.  Place  him  in  the  ordmary  pursuits  of  life,  he  languishes 
after  time  and  opportunity  for  the  full,  free  play  of  his  powers, 
and  pines  to  climb  the  blue  hills  so  soft  and  alluring  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  unshackle  him,  let  him  roam  at  large  ;  —  he  wan- 
ders to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  —  he  finds  all  those  soft  out- 
lines gone,  —  the  ascent  rugged,  steep,  and  forbidding ;  —  there 
are  sweet  springs  murmuring  overhead,  —  but  then  the  toil, 
the  labor  J  of  reaching  them  !  The  few,  who  have  the  requisite 
will,  reach  the  summit ;  the  rest,  with  poor  Churchill,  wander 
in  penniless  spirituality  along  the  base. 

Poetry  and  music  have  their  tedious  details,  as  well  as  science 
and  the  counting-house  ;  and  it  is  over  these  details  that  genius 
sickens,  droops,  and  dies.  It  is  instinctively  impelled  by  the 
delight  of  conceiving  and  creating  beauty,  but  deterred  by  the 
pang,  the  labor,  of  bringing  it  forth.  In  vain  did  Churchill  ex- 
claim, ^^  I  shall  write  a  romance  !  "  —  he  remained  for  ever 
barren.  When  he  wandered  to  the  old  windmill,  and  saw  below 
him  the  lights  of  the  village,  and  around  him  the  great  landscape 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sea  of  darkness,  —  when  he 
passed  the  orchards  where  the  air,  filled  with  the  odor  of  the 
fallen  fruit,  seemed  as  sweet  to  him  as  the  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  in  June,  —  when  a  few  steps  farther  brought  him  to 
an  old,  neglected  church-yard,  and  he  paused  a  moment  to  look 
at  the  white,  gleaming  stone,  under  which  slumbered  the  old 
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clergyman  who  came  into  the  village  in  the  time  of  the  Indian 
wars,  —  then,  O,  then  !  he  felt  that  he  could  write.  But  when 
he  entered  the  village  street,  and  encountered  the  booted  centi- 
pede, —  when  the  steam  of  strong  tobacco-smoke,  exhaled  from 
a  laborer's  pipe,  saluted  him  up  to  hU  own  door^  —  then,  alas  ! 
the  inspiration  departed. 

Mrs.  Churchill,  a  pretty,  motherly,  intensely  literal  personage, 
was  not  eminently  qualified  to  recall  the  fine  frenzy,  as  the  fol- 
lowing morsel  of  dialogue  will  demonstrate  :  — 

^^  ^  Ah !  these  children,  these  children  I '  said  Churchill,  as  he  sat 
down  at  the  tea-table,  ^  we  ought  to  love  them  very  much  now,  for 
we  shall  not  have  them  long  with  us  I '' 

^^  *'  Good  heavens ! '  exclaimed  his  wife,  ^  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Does  any  thing  ail  them  ?     Are  they  going  to  die  ?  ' 

^^  ^  I  hope  not.  But  they  are  going  to  grow  up  and  be  no  longer 
children.' 

^  O  you  foolish  man  I    You  gave  me  such  a  fright ! ' 
*•  And  yet  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  ever  grow  to 
be  men,  and  drag  the  heavy  artillery  along  the  dusty  roads  of 
life.' 

^^  ^  And  1  hope  they  never  will.  That  is  the  last  thing  I  want 
either  of  them  to  do.'  " 

There  is  much  contained  and  suggested  in  that  brief  passage, 
bald  and  artificial  as  it  seems.  Churchill  continues  to  teach 
school  and  do  every  thing  else  but  begin  his  romance ;  —  here 
we  find  him  discoursing  on  the  beautiful  arithmetical  system 
contained  in  the  Lilawati  of  Bhascara  Acharya,  —  there  an- 
swering the  young  lady  who  sent  him  the  poetry  to  look  over 
and  criticize,  —  now  diverted  by  Mr.  Hanson's  cooking-range, 
or  intercepted  by  Mr.  Wilmerdings,  the  butcher,  with  his  cart 
and  five  pensionary  cats,  —  again,  after  extinguishing  the  Vesu- 
vius of  the  prospective  editor  of  the  projected  Niagara,  deliber- 
ately consenting  to  write  him  a  series  of  papers  on  Obscure 
Martyrs.  To  use  the  best  image  in  the  book,  and  one  of  the 
best  on  record,  —  ^^  Such  was  the  schoolmaster's  life;  and  a 
dreary,  weary  life  it  would  have  been,  had  not  poetry  from 
within  gushed  through  every  crack  and  crevice  in  it.  This 
transformed  it,  and  made  it  resemble  a  well,  into  which  stones 
and  rubbish  have  been  thrown  ;  but  underneath  is  a  spring  of 
fresh,  pure  water,  which  nothing  external  can  ever  check  or  de- 
file." How  different  this  from  that  outrageous  metaphor  in 
which  my  Lord  Coke  appears  to  inflict  a  death-wound  on 
literature  on  the  threshold  of  law  ! 
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The  subordinate  characters  of  the  story,  like  Churchill,  are 
merely  sketched.  We  do  not  say  this  in  condemnation  :  far 
from  it.  We  cannot  easily  describe  our  pleasure  to  find  Kav- 
anagh  but  one  small  volume,  —  we  cannot  express  our  delight 
to  discover  that  the  author  meant  to  tell  his  tale  by  a  few  brief 
masterly  touches,  instead  of  inflating  pages  with  useless  expatia- 
tion,  explanation,  and  analysis,  conformably  to  the  prevailing 
vicious  fashion.  As  books  multiply,  they  ought  to  be  brief : 
a  well-read  community  want  suggestiveness,  not  repetition.  It 
is  time  now  that  the  author  should  trust  something  to  the  reader. 
If  we  must  have  fiction,  let  it  consist  of  meaning  outlines,  that 
in  a  glance  we  may  enjoy  it.  Let  the  author  lift  us  to  the 
eminence  he  occupies,  that  we  may  see  at  once  the  prospect 
he  would  unfold,  instead  of  compelling  us  to  wade  through  de- 
scription and  reflection  as  endless  and  deep  as  a  Florida  ever- 
glade, before  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  he  is  pointing  at.  Let 
genius  leave  dilution  to  mediocrity,  and  bend  itself  to  condensa- 
tion. 

What  is  the  condition  of  English  and  French  fiction  at  this 
moment  ?  Volume  after  volume,  fine  print,  rolled  off  with 
incredible  velocity,  —  vast  masses  of  love,  lust,  and  battle, 
heaped  up  high  as  a  pyramid.  Every  thing  for  quantity,  noth- 
ing for  quality,  —  a  given  amount  must  be  read  before  a  certain 
interest  can  be  obtained.  If  there  is  one  green  spot  in  the  book, 
the  author  has  surrounded  it  with  a  desert  of  dulness  to  make  it 
an  oasis,  —  to  give  it  a  zest,  which,  standing  alone,  it  could  not 
have  ;  whilst,  camel-like,  the  patient  reader  plods  along,  with- 
out even  a  mirage  to  relieve  him. 

Had  Mr.  Longfellow's  book  no  other  merit,  his  bold,  rapid 
attempts  at  delineation  would  entide  him  to  gratitude  and  en- 
couragement. His  intention  is  thus  handsomely  expressed  in 
Evangeline  :  — 

"  Let  me  essay,  O  Muse !  to  follow  the  wanderer's  footsteps ;  — 
Not  through  each  devious  path,  each  changeful  year  of  exist- 
ence; 
But  as  a  traveller  follows  a  streamlet^s  course  through  the  valley: 
Far  from  its  margin  at  times,  and  seebg  the  gleam  of  its  water 
Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervals  only.*' 

We  know  Mr.  Pendexter  perfecdy  well  bv  his  sermon  ;  we 
can  see  his  old  white  horse  shaking  from  his  leet  the  dust  of  the 
ungrateful  village ;  there  is  a  dramatic  distinctness  in  his  subse- 
quent return  to  the  village,  in  the  same  old  ark  of  a  chaise,  drawn 
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hj  the  same  white  horse,  with  the  same  disdainful  fling  to  his 
bind  legs.  Sally  Manchester,  Mr.  H.  Adolphus  Hawkins,  and 
his  sister,  are  equally  well  sketched,  and  kept  in  proper  subor- 
dination to  the  superior  actors  on  the  little  stage.  With  Lucy 
he  has  been  eminently  happy. 

"  Lucy  was  a  girl  of  fiAeen,  who  had  been  taken  a  few  years  be- 
fore from  an  orphan  asylum.  Her  dark  eyes  had  a  Gypsy  look,  and 
she  wore  her  brown  hair  twisted  round  her  head,  afler  the  manner  of 
some  of  Murillo^s  girls.  She  had  Milesian  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
was  impetuous  and  impatient  of  contradiction.^' 

Lucy  lived  with  Mrs.  Churchill,  and  came  one  evening  to 
ask  permission  to  go  down  to  the  village  to  buy  some  ribbon 
for  her  bonnet.  As  she  left  the  room,  Churchill  thought  of 
tbe  ill-looking  creature  he  had  seen.  A  year  passed  by. 
Lucy,  the  pretty  orphan  girl,  had  disappeared  with  the  centi- 
pede, —  but  whither  gone  and  wherefore  remained  a  mystery. 
Autumn  came,  and  brought  an  unexpected  guest,  —  the  for- 
lorn, forsaken  Lucy.  She  returned  alone  in  destitution  and 
despair  ;  and  often,  in  the  grief  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  bewil- 
dered brain,  was  heard  to  say,  — 

" '  O  how  I  wish  I  were  a  Christian !  If  I  were  only  a  Christian, 
I  would  not  live  any  longer;  I  would  kill  myself!  I  am  too 
wretched ! ' 

^^  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  gloomy-looking  man  rode  through  the 
town  on  horseback,  stopping  at  every  comer,  and  crying  into  every 
street,  with  a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  —  *  Prepare  I  Prepare !  Pre- 
pare to  meet  the  living  God.'  Then  numerous  camp-meetings  were 
held  in  the  woods,  to  whose  white  tents  and  leafy  chapels  many 
went  for  consolation,  and  found  despair.'' 

^^  Then  rose  the  voice  of  Elder  Evans  high  above  the  rest,  clear 
and  musical  as  a  clarion,  — 

'  Don't  yoa  hear  the  Lord  a-coming 
To  Uie  old  church-yards, 

With  a  band  of  mniic. 

With  a  band  of  muaic, 

With  a  band  of  muaic. 
Sounding  through  the  air  ? '  " 

A  figure  stood  below,  in  the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  — 

^^  on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  watching  wistfully  the  steady  flow  of 
the  current.  It  was  Lucy !  Her  bonnet  and  shawl  were  lying  at  her 
feet ;  she  waded  far  out  into  the  shallow  stream,  laid  herself  gently 
down  in  its  deeper  waves,  and  floated  slowly  away  into  the  moon- 
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Hght,  among  the  golden  leaves  that  were  faded  and  fallen  like  her- 
self,  —  among  the  water-lilies,  whose  fragrant  white  blossoms  had 
been  broken  off  and  polluted  long  ago.  Without  a  struggle,  without 
a  sigh,  without  a  sound,  she  floated  downward,  downward,  and 
silently  sank  into  the  silent  river.  Far  ofl*,  faint  and  indistinct,  was 
heard  the  startling  hymn,  with  its  wild  and  peculiar  melody,  — 

*  O,  there  will  be  mourning,  mourning,  mourning,  mourning, — 
O,  there  will  be  mourning  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ !    " 

To  US  there  is  a  strange  power  and  pathos  in  this  brief 
sketch,  which,  if  minutely  expanded,  would  have  been  a  temp- 
tation instead  of  a  warning.  Here,  as  in  other  places,  Mr. 
Longfellow  displays  the  rare  faculty  of  revealing,  as  if  through  a 
magic  glass,  the  incident  as  it  is  felt  by  the  mind  that  first  con- 
ceived it,  —  of  revealing  to  the  reader  the  same  spirit  of  beauty 
and  tenderness  that  animated  the  writer  when  words  were  far 
unequal  to  the  vision  of  his  mind. 

After  Churchill  and  Kavanagh,  the  principal  characters  are 
Alice  Archer  ^and  Cecilia  Vaugban.  They  are  placed  in 
slrikiog  contrast.  Alice  is  a  fair,  delicate  girl,  whose  life  has 
been  saddened  by  a  too  sensitive  organization,  and  by  somewhat 
untoward  circumstances.  She  bad  a  pale,  transparent  com- 
plexion, and  large,  gray  eyes,  that  seemed  to  see  visions.  Her 
figure  was  slight,  almost  fragile  ;  her  hands  white,  slender,  diaph- 
anous. She  was  thoughtful,  silent,  susceptible  ;  often  sad, 
often  in  tears,  often  lost  in  reveries.  She  led  a  lonely  life  with 
Jher  mother,  who  was  old,  querulous,  and  nearly  blind.  She, 
Jiersetf,  had  inherited  a  predisposition  to  blindness,  and  in  win- 
ter tbe  power  of  vision  failed  her.  The  old  house  they  lived 
in,  with  its  four  sickly  Lombardy  poplars  in  front,  was  one  of 
those  houses  that  depress  you  as  you  enter,  as  if  many  persons 
had  died  in  it,  —  sombre,  desolate,  silent. 

Cecilia  Vaughan  had  been  Alice  Archer's  bosom  friend  at 
sefaool ;  and,  after  they  left  school,  in  spite  of  social  disparity, 
the  love  1)etween  them  had  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
Endowed  with  youth,  beauty,  talent,  fortune,  and,  moreover, 
with  that  indefinable  fascination  which  has  no  name,  Cecilia 
Vaughan  was  not  without  lovers,  avowed  and  unavowed  ;  — 
young  men  who  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  afiection ; 
boys,  who  treasured  it  in  their  bosoms,  as  something  indescribably 
sweet  and  precious,  perfuming  all  tbe  chambers  of  the  heart 
with  its  celestial  fragrance.  Whenever  she  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  city,  some  unknown  youth,  of  elegant  manners  and 
varnished  leather  boots,  was  sure  to  hover  round  the  village  inn 


lor  zkmiaj%j  —  wm  kaamm  to niak  tfae  VaidBBB  ^SBuiaaaaiwy 
aad  cfaes  slenc^  to  ffisppear*  and  be  scca  no  Bore. 

Tbe  oM  fanilf  mmoo  of  the  V»#ms  stood 
of  IOWA,  in  die  midirt  of  a  phasjni  £vib.  The 
w»  HOC  oesr  enoogb  to  aoDor;  aod  Ae  ntdmg  wheels  «■! 
fictle  eloods  of  daasi  seemed  Que  friendty  srirtfafwiPi  frcsn  trarei- 
lers  as  dief  (Mssed.  In  diis  old-fiefaiooed  boose  had  Cecifia 
Vac^ban  ffowm  m  to  maidenhood.  The  trareOiDg  shadows  of 
die  eloods  oo  the  fafll-sides,  die  snddeo  sooHiier  wind  dat 
Efied  tbe  laagmd  leares^  and,  most  of  aD^  Ae  mrsterioos  bmmb- 
tarn,  whose  eoaloes^  was  a  perpetoal  inritatioo  to  ber^  and  whose 
sileoce  a  pmetoai  fear,  Ibstrnd  her  dreamj  mat  poetie  tem- 
penunenc  Her  mother  had  been  liead  ibr  monf  jcars,  mat  the 
meworj  of  that  mother  bad  beeome  almost  a  refigioo  to  her. 
Herbiberwsa  akmdljcrfd  man;  a  jo^e  in  one  of  the  coorts; 
dfgnified,  afiable,  somewhat  bent  hj  Us  legd  efudhiow,  as  a 
shelf  is  bf  the  weight  of  the  books  opoo  it. 

Alice  is  more  distinct,  and  better  drawn  dnn  her  friend,  Ibr 
tbb  rerr  obrioos  reason,  — that  it  is  hAiteij  easier  to  portraj' 
the  real  feeling  of  a  mebmcbolj  clold  of  nature,  than  catch  and 
eoowej  the  tme  character  of  a  woman  with  a  l%ht  heart  and 
somethiog  of  die  world  b  her.  It  required  qoite  as  moch  eenios 
to  delineate  Jtdia  Manoering,  as  Rebecca  tbe  Jewess  or  Blinna 
Troil,  and  far  more  care  and  experience. 

We  have  now  prepared  tbe  Tillage  of  Fairmeadow  for  Kar- 
anagfa's  reception.  Mr.  Pendexter,  the  old-fashioned  Evan- 
eelu^  parson,  has  eracoated,  at  die  request  of  bis  parishioners, 
but  not  widioot  preacbii^  a  padietic  and  widiering  raletfictorj. 
Then,  as  tbe  scbool-girl's  letter  has  it,  —  which,  bjr  the  way,  is 
one  of  tbe  cleverest  and  best-contriyed  p^formances  of  its 
kbd  we  know  of,  — 

^  Tbe  church  has  been  repaired,  and  we  have  a  new  mahogany 
pulpit  Mr.  Churchill  bought  the  old  one,  and  had  it  put  up  in  hn 
study.  What  a  strange  man  he  is !  A  good  many  candidates  have 
preached  for  us.  The  only  one  we  like  is  Mr.  Kavanagfa.  Arthur 
Kavanagh  !  is  not  that  a  romantic  name  ?  He  is  tall,  very  pale, 
with  beautiful  black  eyes  and  hair!  Sally  —  Alice  Archer's 
Sally  —  says  ^  he  is  not  a  man  ;  he  is  a  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw ! '  I 
think  he  is  very  handsome.  And  such  sermons !  So  beautifully 
written,  so  different  from  old  Mr.  Pendexter's." 

So  much  for  public  impression  ;  now  for  the  author's  con- 
ception :  — 
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^^  Arthur  Kavanagh  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Catholic 
family.  His  ancestors  had  purchased  from  the  Baron  Victor  of  St. 
Castine  a  portion  of  his  vast  estates,  lying  upon  the  wild  and  won- 
derful sea-coast  of  Maine.  There,  in  the  hosom  of  the  solemn 
forests,  they  continued  the  practice  of  that  faith  which  had  been  first 
planted  there  by  Rasle  and  St  Castine 

^^  In  these  solitudes,  in  this  faith,  was  Kavanagh  bom,  and  grew 
to  childhood,  a  feeble,  delicate  boy,  watched  over  by  a  grave,  taci- 
turn father,  and  a  mother  who  looked  upon  him  with  infinite  tender- 
ness, as  upon  a  treasure  she  could  not  long  retain.  She  walked  with 
him  by  the  sea*side,  and  spake  to  him  of  God.  She  taught  him  his 
letters  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints ;  she  explained  to  him  the  pic- 
tures ;  she  read  to  him  the  legends ;  the  lives  of  holy  men  and 
women,  full  of  faith  and  good  works  ;  things  which  ever  afterward 
remained  associated  together  in  his  mind.  Thus,  holiness  of  life, 
and  self-renunciation,  and  devotion  to  duty,  were  early  impressed 
upon  his  soul.  To  his  quick  imagination,  the  spiritual  world  be- 
came real ;  the  holy  company  of  the  saints  stood  round  about  the 
solitary  boy ;  his  guardian  ansels  led  him  by  the  hand  by  day,  and 
sat  by  his  pillow  at  night.  At  times,  even,  he  wished  to  die,  that 
he  might  see  them  and  talk  with  them,  and  return  no  more  to  his 
weak  and  weary  body. 

**  Of  all  the  legends  of  the  mysterious  book,  that  which  most  de- 
lighted and  most  deeply  impressed  him  was  the  legend  of  St.  Chris- 
topher. Later  in  life  it  became  more  and  more  evident  to  him,  and 
remained  for  ever  in  his  mind  as  a  lovely  allegory  of  active  charity 
and  a  toUlingness  to  serve. 

^*  But  the  time  at  length  came,  when  his  father  decreed  that  he 
must  be  sent  away  to  school.  He  must  go  to  the  Jesuit  College  in 
Canada,  leaving  behind  him  all  the  endearments  of  home,  and  a 
wound  in  his  mother's  heart  that  never  ceased  to  ache ;  a  longing, 
unsatisfied  and  insatiable,  for  her  absent  Arthur,  who  had  gone  from 
her,  perhaps  for  ever. 

^^  At  length  his  college  days  were  ended.  He  returned  home  full 
of  youth,  full  of  joy  and  hope ;  but  it  was  only  to  receive  the 
dying  blessings  of  his  mother.  Then  the  house  became  empty  to 
him.  Solitary  was  the  sea-shore,  solitary  were  the  woodland  walks. 
But  the  spiritual  world  seemed  nearer  and  more  real.  For  affairs 
he  had  no  aptitude ;  and  he  betook  himself  again  to  his  philosophic 
and  theological  studies.  He  pondered  with  fond  enthusiasm  on  the 
rapturous  pages  of  Molinos  and  Madame  Guyon,  or,  in  a  spirit  akin 
to  that  which  wrote,  he  read  the  writings  of  St.  Theresa. 

^^In  such  meditations  passed  many  weeks  and  months.  But 
mingled  with  them,  continually  and  ever  with  more  distinctness, 
arose  in  his  memory  the  old  tradition  of  St  Christopher,  the  beau- 
tiful allegory  of  humility  and  labor.     It  became  more  and  more 
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eyident  to  him,  that  the  life  of  man  consists,  not  in  seeing  visions 
and  in  dreaming  dreams,  but  in  active  charity  and  willing  service, 
^^  Moreover,  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  awoke  within  him 
many  strange  and  dubious  thoughts.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  of 
Calvin  without  hearing  of  Servetus ;  to  read  Athanasius  without 
reading  also  of  Arian.  The  search  after  Truth  and  Freedom,  both 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  became  a  passion  in  his  soul.  By  shw 
degrees^  and  not  by  violent  spirittud  conflicts^  he  became  a  Protes' 
tant.  He  had  but  passed  from  one  chapel  to  another  in  the  same  vast 
cathedral.  He  was  still  beneath  the  same  ample  roofy*  still  heard 
the  same  divine  service  chanted  in  a  different  dialect  of  the  same 
universal  language.  Out  of  his  old  faith  he  brought  with  him  all 
he  had  found  in  it  that  was  holy^  and  pure^  and  of  good  report. 
Not  its  bigotry  y  and  fanaticism^  and  intolerance ;  but  its  zeal^  its 
self'devotion,  its  heavenly  aspirations^  its  human  sympathies,,  its 
endless  deeds  of  charity.  Not  till  after  his  father's  deadi,  however, 
did  he  become  a  clergyman.  Then  his  vocation  was  manifest  to 
him.  He  no  longer  hesitated,  but  entered  upon  its  many  duties  and 
responsibilities,  its  many  trials  and  discouragements,  with  the  zeal 
of  Peter  and  the  gentleness  ofJohn,"*^ 

We  shall  briefly  conclude  the  story,  and  return  to  this  most 
important  chapter.  With  the  spring,  and  the  flowers,  and  tlie 
birds,  came  Kavanagh  to  the  village.  The  first  thing  be  re- 
marked, and  it  cheered  and  consoled  him,  was  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  a  young  girl,  whose  dark  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon 
him,  during  the  whole  discourse,  with  unfla^ing  interest  and 

*  If  the  difference  was  so  slight,  and  the  change  no  more  than  represent- 
ed, why  did  Kavanagh  cease  to  be  a  Catholic  and  become  a  Protestant, 
or  rather  Puseyitisb  Unitarian  ?  Does  not  the  author  perceive,  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  he  diminishes  the  importance  of  the  change,  does  he  weaken 
the  motives  to  make  it  ?  If  Kavanagh  remained  in  the  same  building, 
continued  to  worship  under  the  ample  roof  of  the  same  spacious  temple, 
he  continued  to  retain  substantially  his  Catholic  faith,  and  then,  in  profess- 
ing himself  a  Protestant,  must  have  believed  that  he  was  incurring  the 
damnation  of  his  own  soul.  Moreover,  if  he  still  recognized  his  former 
religion  as  substantially  true,  he  could  not  have  supposed  that  he  at  all 
endangered  his  salvation  by  remaining  a  Catholic,  and  then  he  could  have 
been  influenced  only  by  worldly  motives,  or  temporal  interests,  in  avowing 
himself  a  Protestant.  Does  Mr.  Longfellow  mean  to  teach  that  there  are 
only  worldly  reasons  for  being  a  Protestant  rather  than  a  Catbolie,  and 
thus,  by  implication,  avow  that  he  himself  would  be  a  Catholic,  if  be  con- 
sulted only  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  This  is  no  strained  inference  from 
his  doctrine,  and  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  true  with 
regard  to  Protestants  generally.  They  would  all  be  Catholics,  if  they 
consulted  only  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  are  Protestants  only  be- 
cause they  wish  to  enjoy  the  world,  and  live  without  having  to  prac- 
tise the  rigid  self-denial  Catholicity  enjoins. 
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attentioD.     She  sat  alone  in  a  pew  near  the  pulpit.     It  was 
Alice  Archer. 

Alas  for  Alice  !  he  soon  met  Miss  Vaughan  at  the  taxider- 
mist's. She  had  come  to  purchase  a  carrier-pigeon  to  conduct 
a  correspondence  between  herself  and  Alice.  As  she  departed, 
he  said, half  aloud,  —  "Of course  she  would  never  think  of 
marrying  a  poor  clergyman  !  " 

A  week  later  Kavanagh  was  installed  in  a  little  room  in  the 
church-tower.  He  had  become  intimate  with  Churchill,  and 
completed  the  first  great  cycle  of  parochial  visits,  besides  work- 
ing assiduously  at  his  sermons.  His  words  were  always  kindly ; 
but  while  he  was  gende,  he  was  firm.  In  short,  he  completely 
enchanted  the  congregation.  He  did  not  suggest  many  changes, 
but  showed  that  some  relics  of  Catholic  good  taste  and  feeling 
were  in  him,  by  desiring  the  organist  to  relinquish  the  old  and 
pernicious  habit  of  preluding  with  triumphal  marches,  or  playing 
scraps  of  regular  music  very  slowly  to  make  them  sacred,  and 
substitute,  instead  of  this  and  his  own  barbarous  conceptions, 
some  of  the  beautiful  symphonies  of  Pergolesi,  Palestrina,  and 
Sebastian  Bach. 

Meanwhile,  the  church-bells  of  Fairmeadow,  like  those  of 
Varennes,  kept  sounding,  *'  Marry  thee,  marry  thee,  marry, 
marry! "  and  the  Roaring  Brook  responded  sympathetically  to 
the  peal.  We  cannot  narrate  all  the  incidents  of  the  pleasure- 
party  ;  but  this  one  circumstance  makes  us  wish  Cecilia  a  little 
more  gifted  or  a  little  less  in  love  :  — 

^^  *'  How  indescribably  beautiful  this  brown  water  is !  ^  exclaimed 
Kavanagh.  *'  It  is  like  wine,  or  the  nectar  of  the  gods  of  Olympus ; 
as  if  the  falling  Hebe  had  poured  it  from  her  goblet.' 

"  *  More  like  the  mead  or  metheglin  of  the  Northern  gods,^  said 
Mr.  Churchill,  ^  spilled  from  the  drinking-horns  of  Valhalla.' 

^^  But  all  the  ladies  thought  Kavanagh's  comparison  the  better  of 
the  two." 

We  half  suspect  the  humor  of  that  passage  to  have  been  ob- 
tained more  by  accident  than  design  ;  the  touch  is  so  exquisitely 
fine,  that  it  suggests  the  sponge  of  Protogenes. 

Cecilia's  hand  trembled  in  Kavanagh's,  and  his  soul  was 
softened  within  him.     The  day  passed  delightfully  with  all. 

But  Alice  Archer  ?  The  carrier-pigeon  was  flying  from  her 
to  Cecilia,  when,  pursued  by  a  kingfisher,  it  darted  into  Kava- 
nagh's room.  A  billet  was  beneath  its  wing  addressed  ^'  Ce- 
cilia."   The  bird  was  then  on  its  way  to  her.    Seizing  a  pen,  he 
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wrote  his  love,  and  fast^ied  the  note  to  the  silken  band  around 
the  messenger's  neck. 

Disordered  by  its  flight,  the  dove  flew  back  to  Alice,  who, 
mistaking  Kavanagh's  epistle  for  Cecilia's  answer,  opened  and 
read  it.  It  was  an  impulse,  an  ejaculation  of  love,  every  line 
quivering  with  electric  fire,  signed  ^'  Arthur  Kavanagh."  But 
in  tlie  ecstasy  of  her  joy  and  wonder  that  her  prayer  for  Kav- 
anagh's love  should  have  been  answered,  her  eye  fell,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  superscription  ; —  it  was  ''  Cecilia  Vaugban." 
Alice  fainted.  Her  first  act  on  recovering  was  to  reseal  the 
note,  and  send  the  bird  to  its  proper  destiny. 

Cecilia's  answer  was  brief,  —  '*Comc  to  me  !  "  —  and  the 
magic  syllables  brought  Kavanagh  to  her  side. 

That  afternoon  Cecilia  went  to  Alice  to  tell  her  of  what  had 
happened,  and  accept  her  congratulations.  In  her  happiness 
Cecilia  saw  not  her  poor  friend's  agony,  but  mistook  her  tears 
of  blood  for  tears  of  joy.  The  snow  of  that  winter  fell  on  the 
happy  home  of  Cecilia  Vaughan  and  the  lonely  grave  of  Alice 
Archer. 

The  wedding  did  not  take  place  till  spring.  And  then  Kav- 
anagh and  his  Cecilia  departed  on  their  journey  to  Italy  and 
the  East.  They  intended  to  be  absent  one  year  ;  they  were 
gone  three. 

When  they  returned,  they  found  Churchill  still  correcting 
school  exercises,  —  his  romance  not  yet  begun,  —  his  Obsdure 
Martyrs  yet  unrecorded,  though  Alice  Archer  had  perished 
broken-hearted  under  his  eye.  The  curtain  is  then  drawn  over 
the  actors  for  the  present.     Will  it  rise  to  unfold  a  seqwl  ? 

Mr.  Longfellow  had  the  good  taste  to  make  Kavanagh's 
conversion  to  Protestantism  sentimental  instead  of  logical.  It 
was  mainly  effected  by  the  legend  of  a  giant  who  wished  to 
serve  Christ,  but  knew  not  how,  until  he  heard  the  voice  of  a 
child  crying  out,  '^  Plant  thy  staff  in  the  ground  and  it  shall  blos- 
som and  bear  fruit."  This  is  emblematic  of  active  charity  and 
willing  service, — and  active  charity  and  willing  service  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Catholicity;  therefore  Kavanagh  became  a  Protes- 
tant !  The  application  of  the  legend  is  akin  to  that  of  Hawkes- 
worth's  celebrated  tale  of  the  dervise,  —  "  No  life  pleasing  to 
God  that  is  not  useful  to  man."  It  is  assumed  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  a  collection  of  lazy  monks,  nuns,  and  hehnits,  and 
concluded  that  a  set  of  creatures  politically  and  socially  use- 
less cannot  be  acceptable  to  God.  Really,  it  is  impossible  to 
argue  this  point  seriously.    .  If  rational  beings,,  knowing  well 
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that  the  Catholic  Church  saved  Europe  from  barbarism,  and  re- 
duced it  from  chaos  to  peace  and  order, —  to  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  present  condition, — knowing  well  that  the  monas- 
teries were  the  model  farms,  the  colleges,  the  inns,  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Christendom, —  knowing  well  that  Catholicity  converted 
all  Europe,  and  a  great  portion  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
to  Christianity,  —  if  rational  beings,  knowing  all  this,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  and  having  before  them  the  Jesuit  missions 
b  North  America,  and  Protestant  exterminations  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  are  still  so  jaundiced  by  prejudice  as  to  prate  of 
Catholic  supineness  and  Protestant  activity,  we  care  not  how 
soon  we  are  complimented  on  our  insanity. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  Protestants  to  feel  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this  world,  —  that  we  are  per- 
miUed  to  give  up  all  and  follow  oar  Redeemer,  —  that  we 
may  live,  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity*  They  never  will  com- 
prehend that  there  is  still  a  Church  that  is  commissioned  to 
teach,  and  a  body  to  be  taught.  They  are  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving that  It  is  not  every  man's  vocation  to  be  a  missionary  ; 
that  many  of  us  have  trouble  enough  to  save  our  own  souls,  and 
have  to  fly  all  contact  with  the  temptations  of  society  to 
escape  defeat.  Serving  man  is  the  main  thing,  —  their  primd 
virtue  ;  pleasing  God,  secondary.  Would  to  Heaven  they  would 
begin  by  loving  and  serving  God  with  their  whole  souls  !  They 
would  soon  discover  that  whatever  is  pleasing  to  God  must  be 
useful  to  man,  individually  and  collectively.  They  refuse  to 
see,  that  if  every  individual  purifies  himself,  society  must  be 
pure.  They  shrink  from  believing  the  salvation  of  a  single 
human  soul  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  a  nation.  They  never  suspect  that  the  prayers 
offered  up  on  Catholic  altars  every  minute  in  the  year  may, 
like  the  prayer  of  the  high-priest  on  the  battle-field,  avail 
more  than  armies,  and  preserve  a  people  from  destruction. 
They  little  believe  that  the  fervent  aspiration  of  some  pale, 
feeble  daughter  of  St.  Vincent,  breathed  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  for  her  neighbour  and  her  country,  is  far  more  useful  to 
mankind  than  pyramid,  aqueduct,  railroad,  or  telegraph,  and 
all  the  committees  of  ways  and  means  who  were  ever  appointed 
to  enUghten  or  bewilder  themselves  or  their  constituents. 

We  hope  we  are  wrong  in  suspecting  Mr.  Longfellow  of  in- 
sinuating that  active  charity  and  willing  service  are  not  Catholic 
virtues ;  for  he  recognizes  ^^  the  zeal,  the  self-devotion,  the 
heavenly  aspirations,  the  human  sympathies,  the  endless  deeds 
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And  often,  too,  are  sprinkled  lines  like  these  :  — 

^^  Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and  gls 
ness 
Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  ga 
it." 

But  we  pass  from  Evangtlint^  on  which  we  have  lingen 
long,  to  Kavanagh^  the  other  work  on  our  list,  and  the  last  tfa 
has  reached  us  from  its  author. 


"  The  flighty  purpoee  never  is  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it" 

The  choice  of  this  motto  indicates,  what  the  context  sufl 
ciently  con6rms,  that  Churchill  is  the  real  hero  of  the  bool 
whatever  Kavanagh  may  be  allegorically.  In  Churchill, 
singular  class  of  beings  is  most  felicitously  described.  By  tw 
fine  touches  he  is  brought  vividly  before  us  : — He  thougi 
himself  a  great  man,  —  '^  for  we  judge  ourselves  by  what  w 
feel  capable  of  doing,  whilst  others  judge  us  by  what  we  hai^ 
already  done.  And,  moreover,  his  wife  considered  him  equal  t 
great  things.  But  to  the  people  in  the  village,  he  was  the  schooi 
master,  and  nothing  more.  They  saw  him  daily  moiling  an 
delving  in  the  common  path,  like  a  beetle,  and  little  thought  thi 
under  that  hard  and  cold  exterior  lay  folded  delicate  golde 
wings,  wherewith,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  he  scare 
and  revelled  in  the  pleasant  evening  air." 

^'  Nature  had  made  Mr.  Churchill  a  poet,  but  destiny  made  hii 
a  schoolmaster.  This  produced  a  discord  between  his  outward  an 
his  inward  existence.  Life  presented  itself  to  him  like  the  Sphyni 
with  its  perpetual  riddle  of  the  real  and  the  ideal.  To  the  solutio: 
of  this  dark  problem,  he  devoted  his  days  and  his  nights.  He  wa 
forced  to  teach  grammar,  when  he  would  fain  have  written  poems 
and  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  the  trivial  things  of  lif 
postponed  the  great  designs  which  he  felt  capable  of  accomplishing 
but  never  had  the  resolute  courage  to  begin.  Thus  he  dallied  wit 
his  thoughts  and  with  all  things,  and  wasted  his  strength  on  trifles 
like  the  lazy  sea  that  plays  with  the  pebbles  on  its  beach,  but  unde 
the  inspiration  of  the  wind  might  lift  great  navies  on  its  outstretche 
palms,  and  toss  them  into  the  air  as  playthings.^^ 

Here  we  have  a  tangible  character,  familiar  to  every  on 
from  experience  of  others  or  himself.  The  power  to  accomplis 
much,  and  the  actual  accomplishment  of  nothing,  is  seen  in  som 
phase  or  other  at  every  step  in  life.     Thus  the  foot  of  a  coUeg 
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class  contents  himself  with  the  flattering  reproach,  —  '^  You 
might  be  head  with  ease,  Sir."  Many,  again,  are  seduced  by 
wealth,  or  fettered  by  poverty,  from  a  career  of  usefulness  and 
distinction.  This  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that,  when  a  man 
of  ordinary  ability  throws  himself  away,  the  ^mmering  of  talent 
set  off  by  the  darkness  that  surrounds  him  is  generally  hailed  as 
an  emanation  of  the  highest  genius.  Mediocrity  in  the  gutter  is 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  fallen  greatness. 

But  Mr.  Longfellow  aims  at  a  rarer  and  more  delicate  com* 
bination  of  strength  of  mind  and  weakness  of  will.  The  fruits 
of  the  brain,  like  those  of  the  earth,  are  not  produced  without 
labor  :  the  curse  pronounced  in  Eden  is  on  mind  as  well  as 
matter.  Man  is  originally  averse  to  both  mental  and  physical 
labor.  In  some,  this  antipathy  is  overbalanced  by  ambition, 
corrected  by  education  and  the  rod,  and  eradicated  by  habit, 
until  exertion  becomes  a  pleasure  ;  in  others,  it  is  overcome  by 
necessity,  avarice,  or  duty.  But  the  man  of  genius  who  has 
tidings  to  impart,  and  who  feels  his  mission,  is  different  from  all 
these.  Place  him  in  the  ordmary  pursuits  of  life,  he  languishes 
after  time  and  opportunity  for  the  full,  free  play  of  his  powers, 
and  pines  to  climb  the  blue  hills  so  soft  and  alluring  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  unshackle  him,  let  him  roam  at  large  ; — he  wan- 
ders to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  —  he  finds  all  those  soft  out- 
Imes  gone,  —  the  ascent  rugged,  steep,  and  forbidding ;  —  there 
are  sweet  springs  murmuring  overhead,  —  but  then  the  toil, 
the  labor,  of  reaching  them  !  The  few,  who  have  the  requisite 
will,  reach  the  summit ;  the  rest,  with  poor  Churchill,  wander 
in  penniless  spirituality  along  the  base. 

Poetry  and  music  have  their  tedious  details,  as  well  as  science 
and  the  counting-house  ;  and  it  is  over  these  details  that  genius 
sickens,  droops,  and  dies.  It  is  instinctively  impelled  by  the 
delight  of  conceiving  and  creating  beauty,  but  deterred  by  the 
pang,  the  labor,  of  bringing  it  fortli.  In  vain  did  Churchill  ex- 
claim, "  I  shall  write  a  romance  !  "  —  he  remained  for  ever 
barren.  When  he  wandered  to  the  old  windmill,  and  saw  below 
him  the  lights  of  the  village,  and  around  him  the  great  landscape 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sea  of  darkness,  —  when  he 
passed  the  orchards  where  the  air,  filled  with  the  odor  of  the 
fallen  fruit,  seemed  as  sweet  to  him  as  the  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  in  June,  —  when  a  few  steps  farther  brought  him  to 
an  old,  neglected  church-yard,  and  he  paused  a  moment  to  look 
at  the  white,  gleaming  stone,  under  which  slumbered  the  old 
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clergyman  who  came  into  the  village  in  the  time  of  the  Indian 
wars,  —  then,  O,  then  !  he  felt  that  he  could  write.  But  when 
he  entered  the  village  street,  and  encountered  the  booted  centi- 
pede, —  when  the  steam  of  strong  tobacco-smoke,  exhaled  from 
a  laboror's  pipe,  saluted  him  up  to  hU  own  door^  —  then,  alas  ! 
the  inspiration  departed. 

Mrs.  Churchill,  a  pretty,  motherly,  intensely  literal  personaee, 
was  not  eminently  qualified  to  recall  the  fine  frenzy,  as  the  fol- 
lowing  morsel  of  dialogue  will  demonstrate  :  — 

^^  ^  Ah !  these  children,  these  children  I  *  said  Churchill,  as  he  sat 
down  at  the  tea-table,  ^  we  ought  to  love  them  very  much  now,  for 
we  shall  not  have  them  long  with  us  !  '* 

" '  Grood  heavens ! '  exclaimed  his  wife,  '  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Does  any  thing  ail  them  ?     Are  they  going  to  die  ?  * 

^^  ^  I  hope  not.  But  they  are  going  to  grow  up  and  be  no  longer 
children.' 

O  you  foolish  man !    You  gave  me  such  a  fright !  * 
^  And  yet  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  ever  grow  to 
be  men,  and  drag  the  heavy  artillery  along  the  dusty  roads  of 
life.' 

'^  ^  And  I  hope  they  never  will.  That  is  the  last  thing  I  want 
either  of  them  to  do.'  " 

There  is  much  contained  and  suggested  in  that  brief  passage, 
bald  and  artificial  as  it  seems.  Churchill  continues  to  teach 
school  and  do  every  thing  else  but  begin  his  romance ;  —  here 
we  find  him  discoursing  on  the  beautiful  arithmetical  system 
contained  in  the  Lilawati  of  Bhascara  Acharya,  —  there  an- 
swering the  young  lady  who  sent  him  the  poetry  to  look  over 
and  criticize, — now  diverted*  by  Mr.  Hanson's  cooking-range, 
or  intercepted  by  Mr.  Wilmerdings,  the  butcher,  with  bis  cart 
and  five  pensionary  cats,  —  again,  after  extinguishing  the  Vesu- 
vius of  the  prospective  editor  of  the  projected  Niagara,  deliber- 
ately consenting  to  write  him  a  series  of  papers  on  Obscure 
Martyrs.  To  use  the  best  image  in  the  book,  and  one  of  the 
best  on  record,  —  ^^  Such  was  the  schoolmaster's  life  ;  and  a 
dreary,  weary  life  it  would  have  been,  had  not  poetry  from 
within  gushed  through  every  crack  and  crevice  in  it.  This 
transformed  it,  and  made  it  resemble  a  well,  into  which  stones 
and  rubbish  have  been  thrown  ;  but  underneath  is  a  spring  of 
fresh,  pure  water,  which  nothing  external  can  ever  check  or  de- 
file." How  different  this  from  that  outrageous  metaphor  in 
which  my  Lord  Coke  appears  to  inflict  a  death-wound  on 
literature  on  the  threshold  of  law  ! 
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The  subordinate  characters  of  the  story,  like  Churchill,  are 
merely  sketched.  We  do  not  say  this  in  condemnation :  far 
from  it.  We  cannot  easily  describe  our  pleasure  to  find  Kav' 
anagh  but  one  small  volume,  —  we  cannot  express  our  delight 
to  discover  that  the  author  meant  to  tell  his  tale  by  a  few  brief 
masterly  touches,  instead  of  inflating  pages  with  useless  expatia- 
tion,  explanation,  and  analysis,  conformably  to  the  prevailing 
vicious  fashion.  As  books  multiply,  they  ought  to  be  brief : 
a  well-read  community  want  suggestiveness,  not  repetition.  It 
is  time  now  that  the  author  should  trust  something  to  the  reader. 
If  we  must  have  fiction,  let  it  consist  of  meaning  outlines,  that 
in  a  glance  we  may  enjoy  it.  Let  the  author  lift  us  to  the 
eminence  he  occupies,  that  we  may  see  at  once  the  prospect 
he  would  unfold,  instead  of  compelling  us  to  wade  through  de- 
scription and  reflection  as  endless  and  deep  as  a  Florida  ever- 
glade, before  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  he  is  pointing  at.  Let 
genius  leave  dilution  to  mediocrity,  and  bend  itself  to  condensa- 
tion. 

What  is  the  condition  of  English  and  French  fiction  at  this 
moment  ?  Volume  after  volume,  fine  print,  rolled  off  with 
incredible  velocity,  —  vast  masses  of  love,  lust,  and  battle, 
heaped  up  high  as  a  pyramid.  Every  thing  for  quantity,  noth- 
ing for  quality,  —  a  given  amount  must  be  read  before  a  certain 
interest  can  be  obtained.  If  there  is  one  green  spot  in  the  book, 
the  author  has  surrounded  it  with  a  desert  of  dulness  to  make  it 
an  oasis,  —  to  give  it  a  zest,  which,  standing  alone,  it  could  not 
have  ;  whilst,  camel-like,  the  patient  reader  plods  along,  with- 
out even  a  mirage  to  relieve  him. 

Had  Mr.  Longfellow's  book  no  other  merit,  his  bold,  rapid 
attempts  at  delineation  would  entide  him  to  gratitude  and  en- 
couragement. His  intention  is  thus  handsomely  expressed  in 
Evangeline  :  — 

"  Let  me  essay,  O  Muse !  to  follow  the  wanderer's  footsteps ;  — 
Not  through  each  devious  path,  each  changeful  year  of  exist* 

ence; 
But  as  a  traveller  follows  a  streamlet's  course  through  the  valley: 
Far  from  its  margin  at  times,  and  seeing  the  gleam  of  its  water 
Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervals  only." 

We  know  Mr.  Pendexter  perfecdy  well  bv  his  sermon  ;  we 
can  see  his  old  white  horse  shaking  from  his  leet  the  dust  of  the 
ungrateful  village ;  there  is  a  dramatic  distinctness  in  his  subse- 
quent return  to  the  village,  in  the  same  old  ark  of  a  chaise,  drawn 
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by  the  same  white  horse,  with  the  same  disdainful  fling  to  his 
bind  legs.  Sally  Manchester,  Mr.  H.  Adolphus  Hawkins,  and 
his  sister,  are  equally  well  sketched,  and  kept  in  proper  subor- 
dination to  the  superior  actors  on  the  little  stage.  With  Lucy 
he  has  been  eminently  happy. 

"  Lucy  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  had  been  taken  a  few  years  be- 
fore from  an  orphan  asylum.  Her  dark  eyes  had  a  Gypsy  look,  and 
she  wore  her  brown  hair  twisted  round  her  head,  after  the  manner  of 
some  of  Murillo^s  girls.  She  had  Milesian  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
was  impetuous  and  impatient  of  contradiction.'* 

Lucy  lived  with  Mrs.  Churchill,  and  came  one  evening  to 
ask  permission  to  go  down  to  the  village  to  buy  some  ribbon 
for  ner  bonnet.  As  she  left  the  room,  Churchill  thou^t  of 
the  ill-looking  creature  he  had  seen.  A  year  passed  by« 
Lucy,  the  pretty  orphan  girl,  had  disappeared  with  die  ceoti- 
pede,  —  but  whither  gone  and  wherefore  remained  a  mystery. 
Autumn  came,  and  brought  an  unexpected  guest,  —  the  for- 
lorn, forsaken  Lucy.  She  returned  alone  in  destitution  and 
despair  ;  and  often,  in  the  grief  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  bewil- 
dered brain,  was  heard  to  say,  — 


<c  c 


O  how  I  wish  I  were  a  Christian !  If  I  were  only  a  Christian, 
I  would  not  live  any  longer;  I  would  kill  myself!  I  am  too 
wretched ! ' 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  gloomy-looking  man  rode  through  Ae 
town  on  horseback,  stopping  at  every  comer,  and  crying  into  every 
street,  with  a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  —  *  Prepare !  Prepare !  Pre- 
pare to  meet  the  living  God.^  Then  numerous  camp-meetings  were 
held  in  the  woods,  to  whose  white  tents  and  leafy  chapels  niany 
went  for  consolation,  and  found  despair.^' 

'^  Then  rose  the  voice  of  Elder  Evans  high  above  the  rest,  clear 
and  musical  as  a  clarion,  — 

'  Don't  you  hear  the  Lord  a-coming 
To  the  old  church-yards, 

With  a  band  of  mutic, 

With  a  band  of  music, 

With  a  band  of  music, 
Sounding  through  the  air  ? '  " 

A  figure  stood  below,  in  the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  — 

"  on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  watching  wistfully  the  steady  flow  of 
the  current.  It  was  Lucy  I  Her  bonnet  and  shawl  were  lying  at  her 
feet ;  she  waded  far  out  into  the  shallow  stream,  laid  herself  gently 
dowtt  in  its  deeper  waves,  and  floated  slowly  away  into  the  moon- 
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light,  among  the  golden  leaves  that  were  faded  and  fallen  like  her- 
self, —  among  the  water-lilies,  whose  fragrant  white  hlossoms  had 
been  broken  off  and  polluted  long  ago.  Without  a  struggle,  without 
a  sigh,  without  a  sound,  she  floated  downward,  downward,  and 
silently  sank  into  the  silent  river.  Far  off,  faint  and  indistinct,  was 
heard  the  startling  hymn,  with  its  wild  and  peculiar  melody,  — 

*  Of  there  will  be  mourning,  mourning,  mourning,  mourning, — 
O,  there  will  be  mourning  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ !    " 

To  US  there  is  a  strange  power  and  pathos  in  this  brief 
sketch,  wliich,  if  minutely  expanded,  would  have  been  a  temp- 
tation instead  of  a  warning.  Here,  as  in  other  places,  Mr. 
Longfellow  displays  the  rare  faculty  of  revealing,  as  if  through  a 
magic  glass,  the  incident  as  it  is  felt  by  the  mind  that  first  con- 
ceived it,  —  of  revealing  to  the  reader  the  same  spirit  of  beauty 
and  tenderness  that  animated  the  writer  when  words  were  far 
unequal  to  the  vision  of  his  mind. 

After  Churchill  and  Kavanagb,  the  principal  characters  are 
Alice  Archer  ^and  Cecilia  Vaugban.  They  are  placed  in 
striking  contrast.  Alice  is  a  fair,  delicate  girl,  whose  life  has 
been  saddened  by  a  too  sensitive  organization,  and  by  somewhat 
untoward  circumstances.  She  had  a  pale,  transparent  com- 
plexion, and  large,  gray  eyes,  that  seemed  to  see  visions.  Her 
figure  was  slight,  almost  fragile  ;  her  hands  white,  slender,  diaph- 
anous. She  was  thoughtful,  silent,  susceptible  ;  often  sad, 
often  in  tears,  often  lost  in  reveries.  She  led  a  lonely  life  with 
her  mother,  who  was  old,  querulous,  and  nearly  blind.  She, 
herself,  had  inherited  a  predisposition  to  blindness,  and  in  win- 
ter the  power  of  vision  failed  her.  The  old  house  they  lived 
in,  with  its  four  sickly  Lombardy  poplars  in  front,  was  one  of 
those  houses  that  depress  you  as  you  enter,  as  if  many  persons 
had  died  in  it,  —  sombre,  desolate,  silent. 

Cecilia  Vaugban  had  been  Alice  Archer's  bosom  friend  at 
school ;  and,  after  they  left  school,  in  spite  of  social  disparity, 
the  love  between  them  had  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
Endowed  with  youth,  beauty,  talent,  fortune,  and,  moreover, 
with  that  indefinable  fascination  which  has  no  name,  Cecilia 
Vaughan  was  not  without  lovers,  avowed  and  unavowed  ;  — 
young  men  who  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  affection ; 
boys,  who  treasured  it  m  their  bosoms,  as  something  indescribably 
sweet  and  precious,  perfuming  all  the  chambers  of  the  heart 
with  its  celestial  fragrance.  Whenever  she  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  city,  some  unknown  youth,  of  elegant  manners  and 
varnished  leather  boots,  was  sure  to  hover  round  the  village  inn 
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for  a  few  days,  —  was  known  to  visit  the  Vaughans  asslduouslj, 
and  then  silently  to  disappear,  and  be  seen  no  more. 

The  old  family  mansion  of  the  Vaughans  stood  a  little  out 
of  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  farm.  The  country  road 
was  not  near  enough  to  annoy ;  and  the  rattling  wheels  and 
little  clouds  of  dust  seemed  like  friendly  salutations  from  travel- 
lers as  they  passed.  In  this  old-fashioned  house  had  Cecilia 
Vaughan  grown  up  to  maidenhood.  The  travelling  shadows  of 
the  clouds  on  the  hill-sides,  the  sudden  summer  wind  that 
lifted  the  languid  leaves,  and,  most  of  all,  the  mysterious  moon- 
tain,  whose  coolness  was  a  perpetual  invitation  to  her,  and  whose 
silence  a  perpetual  fear,  fostered  her  dreamy  and  poetic  tem- 
perament. Her  mother  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  the 
memory  of  that  mother  had  become  almost  a  religion  to  her. 
Her  father  was  a  kindly  old  man  ;  a  judge  m  one  of  the  courts ; 
dignified,  affable,  somewhat  bent  by  his  legal  erudition,  as  a 
shelf  is  by  the  weight  of  the  books  upon  it. 

Alice  is  more  distinct,  and  better  drawn  than  her  friend,  fi>r 
this  very  obvious  reason,  —  that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  portray 
the  real  feeling  of  a  melancholy  child  of  nature,  than  catch  and 
convey  the  true  character  of  a  woman  with  a  light  heart  and 
something  of  the  world  in  her.  It  required  quite  as  much  genios 
to  delineate  Julia  Mannering,  as  Rebecca  the  Jewess  or  Minna 
Troil,  and  far  more  care  and  experience. 

We  have  now  prepared  the  village  of  Fairmeadow  for  Kav- 
anagh's  reception.  Mr.  Pendexter,  the  old-fashioned  Evan- 
gelical parson,  has  evacuated,  at  the  request  of  his  parishioners, 
but  not  without  preaching  a  pathetic  and  withering  valedictory. 
Then,  as  the  school-girl's  letter  has  it,  —  which,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  best-contrived  performances  of  its 
kind  we  know  of,  — 

''  The  church  has  been  repaired,  and  we  have  a  new  mahogany 
pulpit.  Mr.  Churchill  bought  the  old  one,  and  had  it  put  up  in  hn 
study.  What  a  strange  man  he  is !  A  good  many  candidates  have 
preached  for  us.  The  only  one  we  like  is  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Arthur 
Kavanagh  !  is  not  that  a  romantic  name  ?  He  is  tall,  very  pale, 
with  beautiful  black  eyes  and  hair!  Sally  —  Alice  Archer^s 
Sally  —  says  '  he  is  not  a  man  ;  he  is  a  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw ! '  I 
think  he  is  very  handsome.  And  such  sermons !  So  beautifully 
written,  so  different  from  old  Mr.  Pendexter's." 

So  much  for  public  impression  ;  now  for  the  author's  con- 
ception :  — 
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*'*'  Arthur  Kavanagh  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Catholic 
family.  His  ancestors  had  purchased  from  the  Baron  Victor  of  St. 
Castine  a  portion  of  his  vast  estates,  lying  upon  the  wild  and  won- 
derful sea-coast  of  Maine.  There,  in  the  bosom  of  the  solemn 
forests,  they  continued  the  practice  of  that  faith  which  had  been  first 
planted  there  by  Rasle  and  St  Castine 

^^  In  these  solitudes,  in  this  faith,  was  Kavanagh  bom,  and  grew 
to  childhood,  a  feeble,  delicate  boy,  watched  over  by  a  grave,  taci- 
turn father,  and  a  mother  who  looked  upon  him  with  infinite  tender- 
ness, as  upon  a  treasure  she  could  not  long  retain.  She  walked  with 
him  by  the  sea-side,  and  spake  to  him  of  Grod.  She  taught  him  his 
letters  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints ;  she  explained  to  him  the  pic- 
tures ;  she  read  to  him  the  legends ;  the  lives  of  holy  men  and 
women,  full  of  faith  and  good  works ;  things  which  ever  aAerward 
remained  associated  together  in  his  mind.  Thus,  holiness  of  life, 
and  self-renunciation,  and  devotion  to  duty,  were  early  impressed 
upon  his  soul.  To  his  quick  imagination,  the  spiritual  world  be- 
came real ;  the  holy  company  of  the  saints  stood  round  about  the 
solitary  boy ;  his  guardian  ansels  led  him  by  the  hand  by  day,  and 
sat  by  his  pillow  at  night.  At  times,  even,  he  wished  to  die,  that 
he  might  see  them  and  talk  with  them,  and  return  no  more  to  his 
weak  and  weary  body. 

^^  Of  all  the  legends  of  the  mysterious  book,  that  which  most  de- 
lighted and  most  deeply  impressed  him  was  the  legend  of  St.  Chris- 
topher. Later  in  life  it  became  more  and  more  evident  to  him,  and 
remained  for  ever  in  his  mind  as  a  lovely  allegory  of  active  charity 
and  a  vnllingness  to  serve, 

''  But  the  time  at  length  came,  when  his  father  decreed  that  he 
must  be  sent  away  to  school.  He  must  go  to  the  Jesuit  College  in 
Canada,  leaving  behind  him  all  the  endearments  of  home,  and  a 
wound  in  his  mother's  heart  that  never  ceased  to  ache ;  a  longing, 
unsatisfied  and  insatiable,  for  her  absent  Arthur,  who  had  gone  from 
her,  perhaps  for  ever. 

*'*'  At  length  his  college  days  were  ended.  He  returned  home  full 
of  youth,  full  of  joy  and  hope ;  but  it  was  only  to  receive  the 
dying  blessings  of  his  mother.  Then  the  house  became  empty  to 
him.  Solitary  was  the  sea-shore,  solitary  were  the  woodland  walks. 
But  the  spiritual  world  seemed  nearer  and  more  real.  For  affairs 
he  had  no  aptitude ;  and  he  betook  himself  again  to  his  philosophic 
and  theological  studies.  He  pondered  with  fond  enthusiasm  on  the 
rapturous  pages  of  Molinos  and  Madame  Guyon,  or,  in  a  spirit  akin 
to  that  which  wrote,  he  read  the  writings  of  St.  Theresa. 

^^In  such  meditations  passed  many  weeks  and  months.  But 
mingled  with  them,  continually  and  ever  with  more  distinctness, 
arose  in  his  memory  the  old  tradition  of  St  Christopher,  the  beau- 
tiful allegory  of  humility  and  labor.     It  became  more  and  more 
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evident  to  him,  that  the  life  of  man  consists,  not  in  seeing  visions 
and  in  dreaming  dreams,  but  in  active  charity  and  mUing  service. 
^^  Moreover,  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  awoke  within  him 
many  strange  and  dubious  thoughts.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  of 
Calvin  without  hearing  of  Servetus ;  to  read  Athanasius  without 
reading  also  of  Arian.  The  search  after  Truth  and  Freedono,  both 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  became  a  passion  in  his  soul.  By  slow 
degrees^  and  not  by  violent  spiritual  conflictSj  he  became  a  Prates* 
tant.  He  had  but  passed  from  one  chapel  to  another  in  the  same  vast 
cathedral.  He  was  still  beneath  the  same  ample  roof^  stiU  heard 
the  same  divine  service  chanted  in  a  different  dialect  of  the  same 
universal  language,  OtU  of  his  old  faith  he  brought  trith  him  aU 
he  had  found  in  it  that  was  holy^  and  pure^  and  of  good  report 
Not  its  bigotry^  and  fanaticism^  and  intolerance ;  but  its  xeal^  its 
self-devotion^  its  heavenly  aspirations^  its  human  sympathies^  its 
endless  deeds  of  charity.  Not  till  after  his  father^s  deadi,  however, 
did  he  become  a  clergyman.  Then  his  vocation  was  manifest  to 
him.  He  no  longer  hesitated,  but  entered  upon  its  many  duties  and 
responsibilities,  its  many  trials  and  discouragements,  with  the  zeal 
of  Peter  and  the  gentleness  of  John?^ 

We  shall  briefly  conclude  the  story,  and  return  to  this  most 
important  chapter.  With  the  spring,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
birds,  came  Kavanagh  to  the  village.  The  first  thing  he  re* 
marked,  and  it  cheered  and  consoled  him,  was  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  a  young  girl,  whose  dark  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon 
him,  during  the  whole  discourse,  with  unflagging  interest  and 

*  If  the  difference  was  so  slight,  and  the  change  no  more  than  represent- 
ed, why  did  Kavanagh  cease  to  be  a  Catholic  and  become  a  Protestant, 
or  rather  Puseyitish  Unitarian  ^  Does  not  the  author  perceive,  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  he  diminishes  the  importance  of  the  change,  does  he  weaken 
the  motives  to  make  it  ?  If  Kavanagh  remained  in  the  same  building, 
continued  to  worship  under  the  ample  roof  of  the  same  spacious  temple, 
he  continued  to  retain  substantially  his  Catholic  faith,  and  then,  in  profess- 
ing himself  a  Protestant,  must  have  believed  that  he  was  incurring  the 
damnation  of  his  own  soul.  Moreover,  if  he  still  recognized  his  formes 
religion  as  substantially  true,  he  could  not  have  supposed  that  he  at  all 
endangered  his  salvation  by  remaining  a  Catholic,  and  then  he  could  have 
been  influenced  only  by  worldly  motives,  or  temporal  interests,  in  avowing 
himself  a  Protestant.  Does  Mr.  Longfellow  mean  to  teach  that  there  are 
only  worldly  reasons  for  being  a  Protestant  rather  than  a  Catholic,  and 
thus,  by  implication,  avow  that  he  himself  would  be  a  Catholic,  if  heooo- 
sulted  only  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  This  is  no  strained  inference  from 
his  doctrine,  and  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  true  with 
regard  to  Protestants  generally.  They  would  all  be  Catholics,  if  they 
consulted  only  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  are  Protestants  only  be- 
cause they  wish  to  enjoy  the  world,  and  live  without  having  to  prac- 
tise the  rigid  self-denial  Catholicity  enjoins. 
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attention.  She  sat  alone  in  a  pew  near  the  pulpit.  It  was 
Alice  Archer. 

Alas  for  Alice  !  he  soon  met  Miss  Vaughan  at  the  taxider- 
mist's. She  had  come  to  purchase  a  carrier-pigeon  to  conduct 
a  correspondence  between  herself  and  Alice.  As  she  departed, 
he  said,  half  aloud,  —  "Of  course  she  would  never  think  of 
marrying  a  poor  clergyman  !  " 

A  week  later  Kavanagh  was  installed  in  a  little  room  in  the 
church-tower.  He  had  become  intimate  with  Churchill,  and 
completed  the  first  great  cycle  of  parochial  visits,  besides  work- 
ing assiduously  at  his  sermons.  His  words  were  always  kindly ; 
but  while  he  was  gentle,  he  was  firm.  In  short,  he  completely 
enchanted  the  congregation.  He  did  not  suggest  many  changes, 
but  showed  that  some  relics  of  Catholic  good  taste  and  feeling 
were  in  him,  by  desiring  the  organist  to  relinquish  the  old  and 
pernicious  habit  of  preluding  with  triumphal  marches,  or  playing 
scraps  of  regular  music  very  slowly  to  make  them  sacred,  and 
substitute,  instead  of  this  and  his  own  barbarous  conceptions, 
some  of  the  beautiful  symphonies  of  Pergolesi,  Palestrina,  and 
Sebastian  Bach. 

Meanwhile,  the  church-bells  of  Fairmeadow,  like  those  of 
Varennes,  kept  sounding,  "  Marry  thee,  marry  thee,  marry, 
marry! "  and  the  Roaring  Brook  responded  sympathetically  to 
the  peal.  We  cannot  narrate  all  the  incidents  of  the  pleasure- 
party  ;  but  this  one  circumstance  makes  us  wish  Cecilia  a  little 
more  gifted  or  a  little  less  in  love  :  — 

*"*•  *•  How  indescribably  beautiful  this  brown  water  is !  ^  exclaimed 
Kavanagh.  ^  It  is  like  wine,  or  the  nectar  of  the  gods  of  Olympus ; 
as  if  the  falling  Hebe  had  poured  it  from  her  goblet.' 

^^  ^  More  like  the  mead  or  metheglin  of  the  Northern  gods,^  said 
Mr.  Churchill,  ^  spilled  from  the  drinking-horns  of  Valhalla.' 

*'*'  But  all  the  ladies  thought  Kavanagh's  comparison  the  better  of 
the  two." 

We  half  suspect  the  humor  of  that  passage  to  have  been  ob- 
tained more  by  accident  than  design  ;  the  touch  is  so  exquisitely 
fine,  that  it  suggests  the  sponge  of  Protogenes. 

Cecilia's  hand  trembled  in  Kavanagh's,  and  his  soul  was 
softened  within  him.     The  day  passed  delightfully  with  all. 

But  Alice  Archer  ?  The  carrier-pigeon  was  flying  from  her 
to  Cecilia,  when,  pursued  by  a  kingfisher,  it  darted  into  Kava- 
nagh's room.  A  billet  was  beneath  its  wing  addressed  "Ce- 
cilia."   The  bird  was  then  on  its  way  to  her.    Seizing  a  pen,  he 
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wrote  his  love,  and  fastened  the  note  to  the  silken  band  around 
the  messenger's  neck. 

Disordered  by  its  flight,  the  dove  flew  back  to  Alice,  who, 
mistaking  Kavanagh's  epistle  for  Cecilia's  answer,  opened  and 
read  it.  It  was  an  impulse,  an  ejaculation  of  love,  everj  line 
quivering  with  electric  fire,  signed  ^^  Arthur  Kavanagh."  But 
in  the  ecstasy  of  her  joy  and  wonder  that  her  prayer  for  Kav- 
anagh's love  should  have  been  answered,  ber  eye  fell,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  superscription  ; —  it  was  "  Cecilia  Vaugban." 
Alice  fainted.  Her  first  act  on  recovering  was  to  reseal  the 
note,  and  send  the  bird  to  its  proper  destiny. 

Cecilia's  answer  was  brief,  —  "  Come  to  me  ?  "  —  and  the 
magic  syllables  brought  Kavanagh  to  her  side. 

That  afternoon  Cecilia  went  to  Alice  to  Ull  her  of  wbat  had 
happened,  and  accept  her  congratulaiionB,  In  her  happines 
Cecilia  saw  not  her  poor  friend's  agony,  but  mistook  her  tears 
of  blood  for  tears  of  joy.  The  snow  of  that  winter  fell  on  the 
happy  home  of  Cecilia  Vaughan  and  the  lonely  grave  of  Alice 
Archer. 

The  wedding  did  not  take  place  till  spring.  And  then  Kav- 
anagh and  his  Cecilia  departed  on  their  journey  to  Italy  and 
the  East.  They  intended  to  be  absent  one  year  ;  they  were 
gone  three. 

When  they  returned,  they  found  Churchill  still  correcting 
school  exercises,  — his  romance  not  yet  begun,  —  his  Obs(5ure 
Martyrs  yet  unrecorded,  though  Alice  Archer  had  perished 
broken-hearted  under  his  eye.  The  curtain  is  then  drawn  over 
the  actors  for  the  present.     Will  it  rise  to  unfold  a  9eq%»l  ? 

Mr.  Longfellow  had  the  good  taste  to  make  Kavanagh's 
conversion  to  Protestantism  sentimental  instead  of  logical.  It 
was  mainly  effected  by  the  legend  of  a  giant  who  wished  to 
serve  Christ,  but  knew  not  how,  until  he  heard  the  voice  of  a 
child  crying  out,  '^  Plant  thy  staff  in  the  ground  and  it  shall  blos- 
som and  bear  fruit."  This  is  emblematic  of  active  charity  and 
willing  service, — and  active  charity  and  willing  service  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Catholicity;  therefore  Kavanagh  became  a  Protes- 
tant !  The  application  of  the  legend  is  akin  to  that  of  Hawkes- 
worth's  celebrated  tale  of  the  dervise,  —  "No  life  pleasing  to 
God  that  is  not  useful  to  man."  It  is  assumed  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  a  collection  of  lazy  monks,  nuns,  and  hehnits,  and 
concluded  that  a  set  of  creatures  politically  and  socially  use- 
less cannot  be  acceptable  to  God.  Really,  it  is  impossible  to 
argue  this  point  seriously.     If  rational  beings,,  knowing  well 
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that  the  Catholic  Church  saved  Europe  from  barbarism,  and  re- 
duced it  from  chaos  to  peace  and  order, —  to  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  present  condition, — knowing  well  that  the  monas- 
teries were  the  model  farms,  the  colleges,  the  inns,  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Christendom, —  knowing  well  that  Catholicity  converted 
all  Europe,  and  a  great  portion  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
to  Christianity,  —  if  rational  beings,  knowing  all  this,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  and  having  before  them  the  Jesuit  missions 
m  North  America,  and  Protestant  exterminations  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  are  still  so  jaundiced  by  prejudice  as  to  prate  of 
Catholic  supineness  and  Protestant  activity,  we  care  not  how 
soon  we  are  complimented  on  our  insanity. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  Protestants  to  feel  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this  world,  —  that  we  are  per^ 
mitud  to  give  up  all  and  follow  our  Redeemer,  —  that  we 
may  live,  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  They  never  will  com- 
prehend that  there  is  still  a  Church  that  is  commissioned  to 
teach,  and  a  body  to  be  taught.  They  are  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving that  it  is  not  every  man's  vocation  to  be  a  missionary  ; 
that  many  of  us  have  trouble  enough  to  save  our  own  souls,  and 
have  to  fly  all  contact  with  the  temptations  of  society  to 
escape  defeat.  Serving  man  is  the  main  thing,  —  their  prinoal 
virtue  ;  pleasing  God,  secondary.  Would  to  Heaven  they  would 
begin  by  loving  and  serving  God  with  their  whole  souls  !  They 
would  soon  discover  that  whatever  is  pleasing  to  God  must  be 
useful  to  man,  individually  and  collectively.  They  refuse  to 
see,  that  if  every  individual  purifles  himself,  society  must  be 
pure.  They  shrink  from  believing  the  salvation  of  a  single 
human  soul  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  a  nation.  They  never  suspect  that  the  prayers 
offered  up  on  Catholic  altars  every  minute  in  the  year  may, 
like  the  prayer  of  the  high-priest  on  the  battle-field,  avail 
more  than  armies,  and  preserve  a  people  from  destruction. 
They  little  believe  that  the  fervent  aspiration  of  some  pale, 
feeble  daughter  of  St.  Vincent,  breathed  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  for  her  neighbour  and  her  country,  is  far  more  useful  to 
mankind  than  pyramid,  aqueduct,  railroad,  or  telegraph,  and 
all  the  committees  of  ways  and  means  who  were  ever  appointed 
to  enlighten  or  bewilder  themselves  or  their  constituents. 

We  hope  we  are  wrong  in  suspecting  Mr.  Longfellow  of  in- 
sinuating that  active  charity  and  willing  service  are  not  Catholic 
virtues ;  for  he  recognizes  ^'  the  zeal,  the  self-devotion,  the 
heavenly  aspirations,  the  human  sympathies,  the  endless  deeds 
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of  charity,"  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  seems  really  to  have 
a  share  of  Catholic  feeling,  —  he  is  free  from  most  vulgar  prej- 
udices respecting  us,  — he  loves  to  speak  of  the  sweetly  soimd- 
ing  Angelus,  and  of  the  bells  that  recalled  ^^  the  ages  when  in 
all  Christendom  there  was  but  one  Church  ;  when  bells  were 
anointed,  baptized,  and  prayed  for,  that,  wheresoever  those  holy 
bells  should  sound,  all  danger  of  whirlwinds,  thunders,  lightnings, 
and  tempests  might  be  driven  away."  Perhaps  the  legend  is 
meant  only  to  excite  Kavanagh  to  action  as  well  as  meditation ; 
still  we  fear  not,  since,  immediately  afterward,  the  author  has  the 
heart  to  accuse  us  of  ^^  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance." 

Of  Mr.  Longfellow  the  writer  of  this  knows  nothing,  save 
from  these  two  little  volumes.  His  private  and  public  life,  his 
pursuits,  his  ordinary  conversation  and  habits,  his  religion,  his 
social  reputation,  even  the  bulk  of  his  writings,  are  unknown  to 
him.  Before  reading  Evangelinej  he  only  knew  him  by  hear- 
say and  these  three  lines  :  — 


'^  And  our  hearts,  though  bold  and  brave, 
Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

But  in  Evangeline  we  fancied  that  we  discovered  that  yearning 
after  Catholicity,  so  conspicuous  in  Wordsworth,  Young,  Cole- 
ridge, Shelley,  and  Walter  Scott,  —  a  yearning  that  every  man 
of  genius  has  often  felt  and  expressed.  In  Mr.  Longfellow  it 
seemed  profounder,  and  blended  with  a  keen  relish  of  the 
beauty  of  Catholic  life.  In  Kavanagh  this  yearning  is  still  more 
conspicuous. 

The  symbolical  meaning  of  Evangeline  is  not  very  evident ; 
it  seems  to  be  a  vain  pursuit  of  earthly  happiness,  never  attained 
until  the  soul  is  consecrated  to  God,  — whilst,  reactively,  with 
Gabriel  it  represents  man  ever  losing  the  happiness  that  pur- 
sues him,  by  his  own  impatience  and  want  of  resignation.  Mr. 
Longfellow  is  German  enough  to  conceive  these  double  alle- 
gories. 

In  Kavanagh  the  allegory  is  palpable.  Kavanagh  is  a  liberal 
aesthetic  church.  He  brought  out  of  the  old  faith  all  that  was 
holy,  pure,  and  of  good  repute,  and  left  behind  all  its  bigotry,  fa- 
naticism, and  intolerance  ;  he  embraced  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, the  trials  and  discouragements  of  the  ministry,  with  the 
zeal  of  Peter  and  the  gentleness  of  John,  and  found  a  reason- 
able amount  of  temporal  felicity  in  the  eyes  and  arms  of  Cecilia 
Vaughan.     He  is  a  higher  than  the  Church  of  England,  — 
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higher  even  than  Puseyism.  He  pines  after  the  universality  of 
Catholicity,  —  he  longs  for  the  union  of  all  sects  into  one  univer- 
sal church,  —  in  short,  he  wishes  for  all  the  truth,  and  grandeur, 
and  beauty,  and  unity  he  has  abandoned,  without  the  resolution 
to  retrace  his  steps  and  become  the  Catholic  that  he  was.  Is 
this  Mr.  Longfellow's  case  ?     Is  Kavanagh  to  have  a  sequel  ? 

The  author  wished  to  represent  a  fusion  of  Catholicity  with 
Protestantism  :  —  let  him  mix  the  clouds  and  the  sun.  The 
Church  of  God  is  not  compound ;  it  can  have  no  union  with 
error  ;  it  is  pure,  unchangeable,  complete  ;  the  gentleness  of 
John  is  hers  just  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  Peter. 

We  must  now  conlude.  The  faults  in  Kavanagh  resemble 
those  in  Evangeline^  —  both  proceeding  from  a  severe  strain  af- 
ter originality  resulting  in  deformity.  For  instance  :  —  "  The 
setting  sun  stretched  bis  celestial  rods  of  light  across  the  level 
landscape,  and,  like  the  Hebrew  in  Egypt,  smote  the  rivers  and 
the  brooks  and  the  ponds,  and  they  became  as  blood."  There 
is  sublimity  in  that,  however.  But  this  is  inexcusable:  —  ^^ And 
on  the  threshold  stood,  with  his  legs  apart,  like  a  miniature 
colossus^  a  lovely,  golden  boy."  But,  not  to  multiply  instances, 
worse  than  all  is  Mrs.  Churchill  showering  kisses,  like  roses, 
on  her  husband's  forehead  and  cheeks,  ^'  as  he  passed  beneath 
the  triumphal  archway  of  her  arms,  trying  in  vain  to  articu- 
late, —  ^  My  dearest  Lilawati,  what  is  the  whole  number  of 
the  geese  ? '  " 

But  there  are  other  faults  from  which  Evangeline  is  free. 
The  description  of  H.  Adolphus  Hawkins  and  Sally  Manches- 
ter is  too  evidently  Dickens ;  and  though  much  of  the  iniita- 
tion  is  successful,  there  is  some  of  it  singularly  unhappy.  Mr. 
Churchill's  dream  smacks  too  strongly  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  and  in  many  passages  there  is  a  vein  of  Goethe. 
Still,  we  read  and  remember  these  volumes  with  pleasure, 
and  as  we  recall  their  many  beauties,  their  brevity,  and  their 
purity,  are  proud  in  feeling  that  this  product  of  our  own  country 
is  so  much  superior  to  all  the  imported  fabric  of  Bulwer,  James, 
Sue,  Dumas,  or  even  the  authoress  of  The  J^eighbours.  It  has 
removed  our  antipathy  to  American  literature,  —  an  antipathy 
generated,  perhaps,  by  old-fashioned  prejudices,  and  an  early, 
exclusive,  and  jealous  devotion  to  the  older  English  writers. 

We  have  done  Mr.  Longfellow  great  injustice  in  abridging 
his  narratives,  and  laid  a  severe  stress  upon  the  patience  of  our 
readers  ;  but  we  could  not  do  otherwise.  We  have  had  two 
objects  b  view.     One^  to  show  the  Catholic  reader  how  easy 
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it  is  for  genius  to  mould  the  simplest  elements  of  Catholic  life 
into  a  story  full  of  instruction  and  beauty,  without  crammiDg  it 
full  of  inconsequent  controversy  and  questionable  theology. 
How  easy  it  would  be  for  a  pious  Catholic,  even  of  inferior 
genius,  to  present  a  still  more  charming  picture,  and  introduce 
portraits  of  more  real  and  solid  excellence  than  either  Evange- 
line or  Father  Felician  !  No  one  is  fit  to  write  fiction,  unless 
endowed  with  imagination;  and  it  is  the  province  of  imagiDation 
not  to  convince  the  reason,  but  to  attract  the  heart.  If  our  relig* 
ious  novelists  could  get  Protestants  to  feel  the  beauty  of  Catholic 
customs  and  Catholic  life,  they  would  accomplish  much  in  thus 
removing  a  load  of  prejudice  that  impairs  the  proper  exercise 
of  reason.  This  is  their  legitimate  sphere,  and  more  than  this 
they  cannot  effect.  An  acquaintance  with  the  interior  loveliness 
of  Catholic  life  may  remove  the  bigotry  of  Protestents,  but  rea- 
son, prayer,  and  the  grace  of  God  can  alone  convert  them  to 
Catholicity. 

Our  other  object,  however  imperfectly  pursued,  has  been 
to  caution  our  author  against  the  originality  of  extravagance 
and  distortion  ;  to  stimulate  him  to  higher  things,  yet  confine 
him  where  he  is  truly  excellent  and  original,  —  in  the  delineation 
of  pastoral  simplicity,  and  in  the  masterly  use  of  action  by  which 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  become  visible ; 
to  protest  against  introducing  characters,  as  he  does  over  and 
over  again  in  Kavanagh^  merely  as  the  media  of  some  of  the 
author's  opinions  utterly  apart  from  the  purpose  of  his  work,  — 
excrescences,  digressions,  patchwork,  —  matter  made  up  and 
laid  by  long  ago,  —  old  cloth  fringed  with  new  lace.  There  is 
little  incident  in  his  books,  —  we  care  not  for  that ;  so  much 
the  better,  though  the  taste  of  the  age  covets  it,  —  but  what  inci- 
dent there  is  should  have  regularity,  proportion,  and  unity.  We 
saw  that  all  most  beautiful,  holy,  and  pure  in  these  volumes  ema- 
nated from  an  acquaintance,  however  imperfect,  with  Catholic 
life  and  feeling,  and  we  had  a  faint  hope,  an  earnest  ambition,  of 
inducing  him  to  study  more  closely  a  Church  to  whose  truth  and 
splendor  he  is  not  insensible.  Then  would  he  discover  beauty 
and  majest}',  purity  and  truth,  far  beyond  a  poet's  conception  ; 
then  would  he  discover  that  her  ornaments,  her  music,  ber 
painting,  her  statues,  her  aisles,  and  her  bells,  are  but  the 
offerings  of  piety  and  genius  which  she  alone  can  inspire,  —  that 
she  is  not  dependent  on  them,  but  they  on  her,  —  that  aU  that 
is  noblest  in  man  must  surround  ber,  because  she  is  invented  with 
eternal  beauty,  —  that  she   cannot   avoid  what  ProtesCainism 
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never  can  attain,  for  they  follow  and  cling  to  her  like  verdure 
and  lilies  and  date-trees  over  the  Nile,  as,  scattering  blessings, 
she  rolls  steadily  along  in  majesty  and  usefulness,  adorning  and 
redeeming  the  desert  of  life.  Then  would  he  find  the  true 
application  of  the  Shawnee's  legend,  that  ProtestanUsm  is 
Mo  wis ;  — 

*'*'  Mo  wis,  the  bridegroom  of  snow,  who  won  and  wedded  a  maiden, 
But,  when  the  morning  came,  arose  and  passed  from  the  wigwam, 
Fading  and  melting  away  and  dissolving  into  the  sunshine, 
Till  she  beheld  him  no  more,  though  she  followed  far  into  the 
forest." 

And  when  he  has  found  that,  let  him  apply  to  himself  the 
farewell  warning  he  gives  to  Churchill  :  — 

"  Stay,  stay  the  present  instant ! 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings  ! 
O,  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp,  but,  like 
The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record. 
Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee  1 " 


Art.  IV.  —  Conversations  of  an   Old  Man  and  his   Young 

Friends.  —  No.  I. 

F,  I  HAVE  been  told  that  your  views  on  most  subjects  were 
not  always  what  they  now  are.  My  father  says  he  has  known 
you  when  you  boasted  of  being  a  iiberalist  in  politics  and  in 
religion,  when  you  professed  yourself  a  firm  believer  in  the 
progress  of  the  race,  and  were  really  a  man  of  the  modem 
world,  sympathizing  with  humanity,  and  foremost  in  the  various 
socialist  movements  of  the  day. 

B.  I  did  not,  as  a  young  man,  differ  much  from  most  young 
men  of  ardent  temperaments,  lively  sensibilities,  generous  im- 
pulses, and  little  practical  knowledge  ;  I  said  and  did  a  great 
many  foolish  things. 

C.  You  will  hardly  persuade  your  young  friends  that  it  is 
foolish  to  sympathize  with  our  kind,  to  feel  that  every  man  is 
our  brother,  to  plead  for  the  wronged,  and  to  devote  ourselves 
heart  and  soul  to  the  progress  of  liberty,  and  the  meliora- 
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lion  of  society,  especially  of  the  poorer  and  more  numc 
classes. 

B.  We  are,  till  after  long  and  sometimes  bitter  experie 
the  dupes  of  words  and  phrases.  It  is  not  difficult  to  dis§ 
mischievous  purposes  in  fine  words ;  it  is  also  easy,  in  pu 
ing  even  a  laudable  object,  to  say  and  do  a  great  many  km 
things.  It  may  be  very  laudable  to  fell  a  tree  that  cumbers 
ground,  or  hides  our  prospect,  but  not  very  wise  to  attera{ 
do  it  by  climbing  up  and  beginning  at  the  top.  It  is  ra 
foolish  to  cut  off  the  branch  on  which  we  must  stand. 
may  fall  and  break  our  necks,  and  not  accomplish  our  pur] 
after  all. 

G.  By  which  you  would  admonish  us  that  our  ends  are 
necessarily  good  because  we  express  them  in  fine  phrases, 
that  even  good  ends  are  wisely  sought  only  by  appropriate 
adequate  means  i 

B.  Precisely,  my  young  friend.  Schiller's  Marquis 
Posa  bids  us  remember,  when  we  are  old,  the  dreams  of 
youth.  Some  follow  his  direction,  and  remain  ignoran 
spite  of  experience.  Others  do  not.  It  is  not,  as  you  701 
sters  suppose,  that  we  harden  with  age,  grow  cold  and  sell 
and  cease  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  welfare  of  others  ; 
that  we  profit  by  experience,  and  that  a  wider  survey  of  1 
and  things,  a  deeper  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  act 
individual  and  social,  enable  us  to  see  what  we  proposed  in 
ardor  of  youth  is  seldom  desirable,  and  when  desirable,  sek 
practicable.  Youth  deals  mostly  in  generals,  and  rarely 
scends  to  particulars.  The  evils  which  afflict  the  indivii 
and  society  spring  chiefly  from  moral  causes,  from  inordii 
desires,  and  unrestrained  passions.  The  metliods  of  ameli< 
tion  which  our  young  enthusiasm  proposes  appeal  exclusii 
to  these  for  their  support,  and  can  only  strengthen  them, 
aggravate  the  evils  we  seek  to  remove. 

O.  Pardon  me,  but  I  am  a  little  impatient  at  the  out 
which  even  you  do  not  disdain  to  echo  against  human  nati 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  truth  or  justice  in  this  | 
petual   admonition  to   restrain   our   feelings   and   subdue 
passions.     The  moralist  seems  to  me   to  make  himself 
accomplice  of  the  despot. 

C.  All  our  native  instincts,  unper verted  feelings,  and  gei 
ous  sentiments  are  for  liberty.      They  lead  us  to  resist 
tyrant,  and  where  they  have  free  scope,  tyranny  can  never  { 
a  permanent  establishment.     The  tyrant  would  repress  tb 
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aDnibilate  tbem,  so  that  we  may  have  no  spirit  or  dispositioD 
to  rebel  against  him.  It  is  the  fox  preaching  to  the  geese,  the 
wolf  to  the  Iamb. 

B.  All  very  spiritedly  said,  my  young  friends  ;  but  it  is 
nothing  very  novel.  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  life  said  as 
much,  and  a  great  deal  more.  All  authority  appears  to  us  in 
youth  very  hateful.  We  see  not  its  reason  or  necessity,  and 
we  fancy  that  it  only  creates  the  crimes  that  it  punishes.  I 
thought  my  mother  was  exceedingly  tyrannical,  when  she  gave 
me,  then  a  boy  some  four  or  five  years  old,  a  severe  whipping 
for  telling  a  lie.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  thank  her  for 
that  whipping  over  and  over  again ;  for  it  impressed  indelibly 
upon  my  memory  this  important  lesson,  —  If  you  speak  at  all, 
speak  the  truth.  Indeed,  all  authority  that  restrains  us,  or 
hinders  us  from  doing  whatever  we  wish,  seems  to  us  tyranni- 
cal. Tyranny  is  always  odious,  and  so  we  conclude  that  we 
ought  to  be  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  at  liberty  to  follow  our 
inclinations.  Since  our  inclinations,  instincts,  feelings,  pas- 
sions, resist  whatever  resists  them,  we  conclude  that  they  are 
intrinsically  opposed  to  tyranny,  and  that  whoever  would  re- 
strain them  is  a  tyrant,  deserving  of  universal  execration. 
God,  indeed,  gives  us  no  faculties  that  it  is  unlawful  to  exer- 
cise —  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  he  requires  the  physical  destruc- 
tion of  no  element  of  that  nature  which  he  has  created.  All 
the  several  elements  of  our  nature  may  be  exercised,  but  they 
are  to  be  exercised  in  the  order  the  Creator  intended,  in  due 
subordination,  the  lower  to  the  higher ;  or,  in  other  words, 
order  and  harmony  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  bosom  of 
the  individual,  and  between  individual  and  individual,  and 
you  will  need  very  little  experience  of  practical  life  to  learn 
that  this  is  impossible  without  authority  and  self-denial.  We 
see  not  this  at  first,  but  gradually  it  dawns  on  our  minds,  and 
by  and  by  becomes  clear  to  us,  and  from  hot-headed  radicals, 
clamoring  for  liberty,  seeking  the  elevation  of  mankind  and 
social  progress  by  removing  all  restraints,  and  giving  loose 
reins  to  appetite  and  passion,  we  become  sober  conservatives, 
insisting  upon  submission  to  authority,  obedience  to  law,  as  the 
first  lesson  to  be  taught,  and  the  first  to  be  learned. 

F.  I  do  not  object  to  all  authority  ;  for  one  needs  not  to 
have  lived  long  to  be  aware  that  order  is  desirable,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible,  witt)out  authority  of  some  sort,  to  maintain  it. 
But  1  want  order  with  liberty,  not  order  without  liberty. 

O.    The   authority  should   be  reasonable,   and   govern  by 
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appeals  to  reason,  not  by  a  resort  to  physical  force,  as  if  man 
were  a  brute. 

B,  I  am  not  learned  in  such  matters,  but  I  have  beard  it 
stated,  that  man  combines  in  his  animal  nature  the  distinctive 
traits  of  every  species  of  animal  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  has  an  animal  nature  distinct  irom  his 
rational  nature,  and  that  he  is  often  beastly  in  his  habits,  and 
brutish  in  his  conduct.  It  is  not  seldom  that  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  him  as  a  wild  colt  or  an  unruly  ox.  Physical  force  is 
frequently  the  only  force  that  can  restrain  him,  and  corporal 
chastisement  the  only  argument  he  is  able  to  appreciate.  The 
fine  sentimentalisms  now  so  common  are  very  becoming  in  the 
young  men  and  maidens  who  delight  in  them.  One  is  rarely 
pleased  to  see  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders.  I  am  always 
afraid  of  a  very  wise  youth.  It  is  unnatural,  almost  monstrous. 
I  am  never  displeased  to  hear  the  young  and  inexperienced 
protest  against  the  use  of  the  rod,  and,  in  their  sprightly  way, 
maintain  that  parents  and  magistrates  should  always  govern  by 
moral  suasion,  —  by  love.  It  carries  me  back  to  my  own 
spring-time  of  life,  before  I  had  dreamed  the  support  fo|:  virtue 
which  the  sentiments  afford  is  very  precarious,  or  how  bard  it 
is,  even  when  one's  reason  is  fully  convinced,  to  resist  passion, 
or  to  overcome  inveterate  habits.  Parents  and  magistrates 
should,  unquestionably,  govern  by  love,  but  love,  if  worthy  of 
the  name,  is  far  more  an  affection  of  the  rational  than  of  the 
sensitive  nature.  It  is  often  the  highest  proof  of  love  the 
parent  can  give,  to  chastise  his  child,  and  the  prince  would 
show  little  love  to  his  subjects,  and  have  little  claim  to  be  called 
the  father  of  his  people,  if  he  should  do  nothing  to  protect 
the  innocent,  and  to  repress  crime  by  punishing  the  guilty. 

F.  I  think  authority,  whether  parental  or  civil,  relies  too 
little  on  moral  power.  The  parent  would  succeed  better  if  he 
would  pay  more  respect  to  the  reason  of  the  child,  and  the 
prince  would  have  less  occasion  to  resort  to  physical  force,  if 
he  would  be  more  ready  to  treat  his  subjects  as  reasonable 
beings. 

O.  I  would  have  authority  appeal  always  to  reason  and 
affection.  We  obey  cheerfully  and  readily,  when  we  obey 
from  conviction  and  love. 

B.  Authority  is  bound  to  be  reasonable,  and  has  no  right  to 
exact  any  thing  contrary  to  reason  or  justice.  Yet  whatever 
legitimate  authority  commands  must  be  presumed  to  be  rea- 
sonable, till  the  contrary  is  established,  and  whether  we  see  its 
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reasonableness  or  not,  it  is  ours  to  obey  for  conscience'  sake. 
As  long  as  it  commands  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
its  commands  are  binding  upon  us,  and  cannot  be  lawfully  dis- 
regarded. Authority  is  under  no  obligation  to  reason  with  its 
subjects,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  good  come  from  its  attempts 
to  set  forth  the  reasons  of  its  acts.  The  parent  who  reasons 
with  his  child  usually  wastes  his  breath.  He  who  is  so  un* 
reasonable  as  to  demand  what  is  not  reasonable,  will  seldom 
prove  himself  a  good  reasoner.  The  reasons  can  rarely  be 
given,  because  they  for  the  most  part  surpass  the  child's  com- 
prehension. 

When  my  eldest  son  was  born,  I  entertained  the  doctrine 
contended  for  by  my  young  friends.  My  child  was  never  to 
be  crossed,  no  restraint  was  ever  to  be  placed  upon  his  will  or 
inclination ;  I  would  use  only  moral  suasion,  and  induce  him 
to  conform  to  my  wishes  by  simple  appeals  to  his  reason  and 
affection.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  moral  suasion  can  have 
little  efficacy  with  a  child  not  yet  capable  of  moral  action.  I 
tried,  however,  to  carry  out  my  theory.  I  soon  found  that  it 
was  founded  in  sheer  ignorance,  and,  if  practicable  at  all,  could 
be  so  only  by  having  two  or  three  grown  persons  of  extraor- 
dinary natural  endowments,  and  rare  accomplishments,  whose 
sole  business  it  should  be  to  attend  upon  one  child.  I  learned 
that,  though  affection  in  a  child  is  early  developed,  and  is  never 
to  be  disregarded,  yet  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  resist  the  ten  thousand  temptations  he  has  to  do  what 
his  own  preservation  requires  him  not  to  do.  He  must  be  re- 
strained long  before  he  can  in  any  possible  way  understand  the 
reason  of  the  restraint.  Even  when  sufficiently  advanced  to 
understand  it,  in  some  measure,  it  is  not  enough  to  induce  him 
to  practise  the  requisite  self-denial.  My  experience  taught  me 
that  long  moral  lectures  have  as  little  effect  on  children  as  they 
usually  have  on  grown  people.  A  word,  a  proper  word,  in 
the  proper  tone,  at  the  proper  time,  is  useful ;  beyond,  the 
fewer  words  we  use  the  better.  The  child  must  be  made  to 
obey,  and  obey  because  his  father  bids.  "  I  your  father  bid," 
is  the  only  proper  reason  to  address  to  a  child,  —  at  least  till 
the  habit  of  obedience  is  well  formed.  Taking  care  to  be 
uniformly  reasonable,  just,  and  kind,  the  parent  will  have,  in 
ordinary  cases,  rarely  occasion  to  resort  to  coercion  ;  but  some- 
times, let  him  do  the  best  he  can,  he  will  find  the  rod  indis- 
pensable. 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  are  always  in 
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need  of  tutors  and  governors.  We  can  count  on  their  good 
behaviour  no  farther  than  they  are  imbued  with  the  principle  of 
obedience  ;  and  that  is  no  obedience  at  all  which  is  yielded  only 
from  private  conviction  and  inclination.  If  our  reason,  love, 
feelings,  inclinations,  are  on  the  side  of  authority,  and  go  with 
its  requirements,  so  much  the  easier  will  it  be  for  us  to  obey ; 
but  if  we  refuse  to  obey  when  what  is  commanded  demands 
their  sacrifice,  we  lack  the  principle  of  obedience.  We  must 
obey,  whether  agreeable  to  our  feelings  and  convictions  or 
not. 

C.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  pushing  the  matter  rather  too 
far.  It  denies  to  me  the  right  to  have  any  will  of  my  own, 
and  may  make  it  my  duty  to  act  contrary  to  ray  own  convic- 
tions. 

B.  It  undoubtedly  does  not  favor  what  is  called  the  right 
of  private  judgment ;  but  that  is  no  solid  objection.  Private 
judgment  and  authority,  in  the  same  matter,  are  not  reconcila- 
ble. The  subject  cannot  be  both  subject  and  sovereign.  The 
world  for  three  hundred  years  has  been  trying  to  solve  the 
problem,  how  authority  can  be  authority  and  yet  not  be  au- 
thority, —  how  men  can  be  governed  where  all  are  governors 
and  none  are  governed  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  progress.  Where  the  sovereign  has  the  right  to  com- 
mand, the  subject  is  bound  to  obey,  and  has  no  right  to  have 
any  will  of  his  own  other  than  his  sovereign's  will.  We  have 
no  right  over  our  sovereign,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  judge. 
Our  will  should  be  to  conform  to  the  will  of  God,  expressed 
by  himself  through  such  organs  as  he  has  constituted,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  have  any  will  or  any  conviction  to  the  con- 
trary. 

F.  Nothing  is  more  sacred  than  a  man's  own  convictions, 
and  I  know  of  no  more  intolerable  tyranny  than  that  which 
compels  him  to  do  violence  to  them. 

0.  It  is  because  religion,  or  what  claims  to  be  religion, 
fails  to  respect  our  private  convictions,  because  it  tramples  on 
the  sacred  rights  of  the  mind,  and  prohibits  free  inquiry,  free 
diought,  free  speech,  and  free  action,  that  so  many  in  the 
modern  world  are  opposed  to  it.  No  man  wishes  to  be  with- 
out religion,  and  every  one  would  willingly  embrace  a  religion 
which  should  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of  his  manhood. 

C  The  priesthood  seem  to  me  to  stand  greatly  in  their 
own  light.  They  do  not  appear  to  comprehend  the  age.  The 
dominant  sentiment  of  our  age  is  the  love  of  freedom,  of  hu- 
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inanity,  and  it  tsrill  not  submit  to  be  directed  by  those  who  seek 
to  repress  its  lofty  aspirations  and  its  noble  energies.  If 
the  clergy  would  respect  the  age,  it  would  respect  them  ;  but 
it  has  sworn  it  will  not  bow  its  neck  to  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  surrender  its  conscience  to  those  who  will  not  respect 
its  rights. 

B.    It  was  Lucifer,  I  believe,  that   Milton  represents  as 
saying,  — 

**  Better  to  reiga  ia  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven." 

But  Lucifer  finds  less  freedom  in  reigning  than  St.  Michael  in 
serving.  The  principle  of  license,  and  that  of  despotism,  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  the  clamor  for  freedom  usually  indicates 
only  impatience  of  law,  and  the  desire  for  the  predominance 
of  mere  will,  —  the  essential  principle  of  despotism.  Your 
radical  is  always  an  ingrained  despot,  who,  finding  he  cannot 
himself  rule,  resolves  that  nobody  shall  rule.  Clothe  him  with 
authority,  and  he  forthwith  institutes  the  Reign  of  Terror.  You 
never  find  your  Robespierres  as  moderate  in  the  exercise  of 

Eower  as  even  your  Mirabeaus,  your  Ledru-RoUins  as  your 
lamartines,  your  Thierses  as  your  Guizots.  That  the  domi- 
nant spirit  of  our  age  is  freedom  from  all  restraint  may  be 
true  enough,  but  I  have  never  read  of  an  age,  claiming  to  be 
civilized,  in  which  there  was  less  of  the  spirit  of  true  liberty, 
or  in  which  tyranny,  under  the  form  either  of  anarchy  or 
of  despotism,  more  abounded.  The  age  not  only  has  failed 
to  establish  liberty  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  has 
labored,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  render  its  establishment  for  a 
long  time  to  come  extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  im- 
possible. The  revolutionary  efforts  throughout  Europe,  in  our 
day,  to  introduce  democracy,  have  loosened  the  bands  of  so- 
ciety, to  a  great  extent  destroyed  respect  for  law,  and  left 
authority  no  possible  means  of  preserving  itself  and  maintaining 
social  order  but  the  resort  to  physical  force.  I  can  prudently 
give  a  child  who  I  know  will  not  abuse  it  far  more  liberty  than 
I  can  one  who  I  know  will  use  whatever  liberty  I  give  him 
only  for  his  and  my  ruin.  Government  threatened  in  its  very 
existence  by  a  numerous  band  of  restless  spirits,  who  are  con- 
stantly plotting  against  it,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most 
stringent  measures  of  repression,  —  measures  which  would  be 
as  unjustifiable  as  unnecessary,  if  the  whole  population  were 
submissive  and  loyal. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  easily  imposed  upon. 
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Let  a  number  of  men  set  up  and  continue  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  the  cry,  that  religion  is  hostile  to  freedom,  and  they 
begin  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  in  it.  Where  there 
is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire.  Religion  certainly 
is  opposed  to  license,  it  certainly  does  require  us  to  practise 
self-denial,  but  this  simply  proves  that  it  is  the  necessary  basis 
of  all  true  liberty.  There  is  no  liberty  without  justice,  and 
justice  is  inconceivable  without  religion.  What  you  call  free- 
dom of  mind  is  its  slavery,  did  you  but  know  it.  The  mind  was 
created  for  truth,  and  6nds  its  freedom,  as  its  food,  only  in  the 
possession  of  truth.  Without  truth  it  has  no  free  movement,  no 
active  force,  no  life,  but  necessarily  droops,  withers,  and  dies. 
A  worse  calamity  is  not  conceivable,  than  to  be  doomed  to  be 
ever  seeking  the  truth  and  never  to  find  it.  He  who  is  so 
doomed  has  no  resting-place,  no  repose.  He  has  no  solid 
footing ;  at  every  step,  he  feels  the  ground  give  way  beneath 
him.  Darkness  is  before  him,  darkness  is  behind  him.  He 
cannot  see  his  hand  before  his  face,  and  yet  he  must  move  on, 
for  to  stand  still  is  to  sink  into  the  abyss  ;  but  whither,  he  sees 
not.  He  knows  not  where  he  is,  or  in  what  direction  be  is 
moving,  or  ought  to  move.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  such  a 
man  has  freedom  of  mind,  for  he  has  no  mind  at  all,  —  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  on  any  thing. 

My  young  friends  do  not  at  this  moment  appreciate  what  T 
am  saying,  for  they  have  not  yet  felt  the  pressure  of  life. 
They  are  just  entering  what,  appears  to  them  a  career  of  free 
inquiry,  —  buoyant  and  hopeful,  sustained  in  part  by  their  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  in  part  by  the  truths  they  have  learned  from 
their  tutors  and  governors,  and  which  they  have  not  as  yet 
wholly  effaced  from  their  minds.  They  are  charmed,  too, 
by  the  novelty  of  their  situation  and  the  freshness  of  their 
emotions,  and  borne  onward  by  the  excitement  of  the  exercise. 
But  the  excitement  will  soon  subside,  the  freshness  will  fade, 
the  novelty  will  wear  off,  and  the  heart  and  soul  will  cry  out 
for  their  appropriate  food.  It  is  dangerous  tampering  with  the 
eternal  laws  of  God  ;  a  day  of  vengeance  is  sure  to  come. 
If  you  are  not  among  those,  as  I  trust  you  are  not,  who  can- 
not learn  even  in  the  school  of  experience,  you  will  one  day 
cease  to  6nd  delight  in  the  pursuit  of  what  continues  constantly 
to  elude  your  grasp,  and  will  fall  back  upon  yourselves  weary 
and  disheartened ;  a  universal  lassitude  will  succeed  to  your 
present  buoyancy,  your  hopes  will  be  withered,  and  nothing 
will  remain  for  you  but  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  sensual  grati- 
fication, or  in  the  vice  of  avarice  or  ambition. 
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Strike  out  religion  and  morality,  and  nothing  remains  but  our 
animal  nature  and  its  objects.  The  sensualist  did  not  begin  in 
gross  sensualism.  He  began  in  soft  and  sweet  sentiments, 
which,  as  he  was  conscious  of  no  impure  intention,  he  imagined 
to  be  pure,  and  such  as  he  could  safely  indulge.  Nay,  he 
imagined  it  almost  a  sin  to  forego  them.  Day  by  day  they 
grew  upon  him  by  indulgence,  till  they  became  too  strong  for 
ordinary  virtue  to  repress,  and  then  he  found  them  to  have  been 
only  the  germs  of  beastly  vices  and  grievous  sins.  The  be- 
ginnings of  all  vice  and  crime  are  pleasant  and  sweet  to  our 
animal  nature  ;  but  all  emotions  or  sentiments  originating  in  that 
nature  are  vice  and  crime,  when  fully  developed.  "  Every 
man  is  tempted,  being  drawn  away  by  his  own  concupiscence, 
[or  lusts,]  and  allured.  Then  when  concupiscence  hath  con- 
ceived, it  bringeth  forth  sin  ;  but  sin  when  it  is  completed 
begetteth  death."  The  modem  world  followeth  concupis- 
cence, the  inferior  or  irrational  nature.  It  began  in  what  is 
most  pleasing  and  seductive  in  that  nature,  which  it  dignifies 
with  the  names  of  liberty  and  philanthropy.  But  these  when 
taken  as  affections  of  the  animal,  not  of  the  rational  soul,  can  be 
followed  only  on  condition  that  we  gradually  discard  both 
revealed  religion  and  natural.  Hence  you  find  that  your  modern 
reformers,  notwithstanding  their  fine  words  and  lofty  phrases, 
tend  with  all  their  energy  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
flesh  over  the  spirit.  Hence  their  breach  with  the  past.  The 
past  has  labored,  not  indeed  always  with  complete  success,  to 
institute  and  maintain  a  social  aiili  political  order  in  which  the 
rational  nature  should  be  supreme,  and  the  animal  be  subordi- 
nate, and  held,  as  far  as  possible,  in  subjection.  This  our  re- 
formers condemn  ;  they  seek  to  organize  society  and  the  state  on 
an  entirely  different  set  of  principles,  so  that  intellect  and  reason 
shall  be  the  mere  instruments  of  appetite  and  passion.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  ;  for  the  flesh  knoweth  not  God,  and,  if  fol- 
lowed, excludes  God  and  the  whole  rational  nature. 

Freedom  of  inquiry,  thought,  speech,  and  action,  rightly 
understood,  are  no  doubt  good  things  ;  but  your  friends  who 
claim  their  exclusive  possession  have  very  little  right  to 
them.  All  they  understand  by  them  is  freedom  to  think, 
speak,  and  act  against  religion,  without  losing  their  reputa- 
tion, or  suffering  any  social  or  civil  inconvenience.  The  pick- 
pocket, the  thief,  the  robber,  the  adulterer,  the  murderer,  the 
traitor,  wish,  no  doubt,  as  much,  and  with  as  much  justice.  I 
have  never  found  unbelievers  actuated  by  a  love  of  truth  ;  I 
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have  never  found  one  of  their  number  going  forth  in  pursuit  of 
it  with  a  free  mind,  and  an  open  heart,  ready  to  receive  it. 
They  are  all  disciples  of  some  master,  and  if  they  inquire  at 
all,  it  is  only  to  confirm  their  prejudices.  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  I  was,  when  among  them,  less  candid,  open,  and 
truthful  than  the  rest ;  yet  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  seek 
for  the  truth,  till  I  became  a  believer.  I  sought  to  refute  that 
doctrine,  or  to  establish  this,  never  distinctly  to  ascertain  what 
is  true  doctrine  ;  and  I  embraced  the  truth  only  as  it  forced 
itself  upon  me.  I  had  no  intention,  no  thought,  of  becoming  a 
Catholic  ;  I  did  not  even  ask  myself  whether  Catholicity  was 
true  or  false.  Its  truth  burst  of  itself  upon  me,  while  I  was 
busily  engaged  with  something  else  ;  and  I  accepted  it  only 
because  I  could  not  help  it.  It  interfered  with  all  my  plans  of 
life,  with  all  my  old  habits,  with  all  my  associations,  and  was 
any  thing  but  pleasant  to  flesh  and  blood.  But  it  broke  upon 
my  mind  with  such  clearness,  distinctness,  and  force,  that  I 
had  no  power  to  resist  it.  I  did  not  seek  it,  —  it  came  of 
itself ;  I  did  not  find  it,  —  it  found  me,  and  took  me  captive, 
and  carried  me  away  in  spite  of  myself. 

I  have  looked  over  no  small  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
modern  Liberal  world  ;  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  some  trace 
of  free,  strong,  and  manly  thought.  Your  most  admired 
authors  are  cramped  in  their  movements,  narrow  and  super- 
ficial in  their  views,  and  generally  weak  and  flippant  in  their 
expressions.  They  are  strong  only  in  their  appeals  to  passion, 
and  invariably  fall  far  belo\^  the  better  sort  of  enlightened 
heathen.  Out  of  the  departments  of  physical  science  and 
mathematics,  which  do  not  require  a  very  high  order  of  intel- 
lect, the  greatest  names  you  can  boast  are  Bayle  and  Voltaire, 
and  these  have  been  able  to  make  no  real  advance  on  Celsus 
and  Julian.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  a  sophist,  a  puny 
sentimentalist,  and  a  disgusting  sensualist,  who  set  forth  nothing 
novel  that  was  not  false.  Your  English  deists.  Lord  Herbert, 
Tindall,  Toland,  Woolston,  &c.,  are  the  duUest  of  mortals. 
I  never  could  fairly  read  through  one  of  their  stupid  produc-  g 
tions.  Your  liberals  have  succeeded  in  shaking  the  faith  of 
many,  in  sowing  doubt  and  despair  ;  but  I  do  not  caU  to  mind 
a  single  subject  on  which  their  lucubrations  have  thrown  new 
light.  They  only  repeat  one  another,  and  are  tediously  monot- 
onous in  error.  What  are  the  greatest  of  them  by  the  side 
of  such  men  as  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  St.  John   Chrysostom,  St.  Ambrose,   St.  Jerome, 
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St.  Austin,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thom- 
as of  Aquin,  Suarez,  Bossuet,  the  great  Fathers  and  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  the  really  great  men  of  the  human  race,  -^ 
great  as  men,  as  scholars,  thinkers,  philosophers,  as  well  as 
great  in  sanctity,  the  highest  order  of  greatness,  — ^  what  be- 
side these  men  are  your  Bayles,  your  Voltaires,  your  Rous- 
seaus,  your  Tom  Paines,  your  Saint-Simons,  your  Owens, 
your  Fouriers  ?  These  men  were  at  the  summit  of  their  re- 
spective epochs,  and  every  one  of  them  has  contributed  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  age  would  respect  religion,  if  religion 
would  respect  it ;  but  religion  gives  the  law,  it  does  not  receive 
it.  Unbelievers,  no  doubt,  would  accept  religion,  if  she 
would  make  herself  infidel ;  but  has  it  never  occurred  to  our 
wise  young  men,  that  religion  become  infidel  is  do  longer  re- 
ligion ?  You  remind  me  of  my  old  friends,  the  Unhariaos, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  that  their  religion  is  the 
best  in  the  world  for  checking  the  spread  of  infidelity,  —  be- 
cause it  presents  nothing  that  an  unbeliever  can  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  accepting.  It  brings  Christianity  down  to  the  level  of 
the  unbeliever's  capacity,  that  is,  strips  it  of  every  thing, 
except  its  name,  that  distinguishes  it  from  infidelity.  I  know 
no  solid  reason  why  an  unbeliever  'should  hesitate  to  accept  of 
a  Christianity  which  requires  him  to  change  only  his  name. 
The  clergy  very  possibly  stand  in  their  own  light  by  not  con- 
forming to  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  age,  —  if  religion  be,  as 
our  sage  liberals  pretend,  mere  priestcraft,  and  if  they  seek 
only  temporary  popular  applause.  But  the  clergy  are  the  min- 
isters of  religion,  and  have  no  authority  over  it.  If  they  were 
at  liberty  to  mould  it  to  the  various  and  ever-varying  caprices 
of  the  multitude,  to  make  it  one  thing  in  one  age  or  country, 
and  another  thing  in  another,  no  sensible  man  could  respect 
either  it  or  them.  It  is  singular  that  our  liberals  take  it  upon 
them  to  advise  the  clergy,  in  order  to  secure  respect  for  relig- 
ion, to  adopt  a  policy  which  would  show  on  its  very  face  that 
they  hold  religion  to  be  mere  craft  and  imposition,  and  still 
more  singular  that  they  should  suppose  any  friend  to  religion 
should  not  see  that  their  advice  is  that  of  an  enemy. 

O.  Yet  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  always  shown  them- 
selves hostile  to  liberty,  and  have  never  sufficiently  urged  the 
importance  of  improving  society,  and  elevating  the  lower 
classes. 

C    Their  chief  study  relates  to   another  world,  and  they 
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appear  to  have  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  it  matters  little 
what  is  our  condition  in  this  world,  if  we  but  secure  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls  in  the  world  to  come. 

F.  They  proceed  as  if  the  chief  business  of  religion  were 
not  to  teach  us  how  to  live,  but  how  to  die,  —  as  if  we  had 
nothing  to  do  in  this  world  but  to  get  out  of  it  the  best  way 
we  can  ! 

B,  That  the  clergy  have  as  a  body  been  opposed  to  what 
is  sometimes  called  liberty  is  no  doubt  true,  —  but  this  is  to 
their  honor.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  have  taken 
the  words  of  their  Master  literally,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice  "  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they 
have  at  all  neglected  man^s  social  well-being,  for  the  only  cer- 
tain way  of  making  sure  of  earth  is  first  to  make  sure  of 
heaven.  He  who  lives  solely  for  heaven  lives  the  best  life 
even  for  this  world.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  always  been 
the  friends  of  liberty,  but  they  very  frequently  deny  that  what 
some  men  call  liberty  is  liberty,  and  I  know  no  reason  for 
asserting  that  they  have  less  authority  than  their  opponents  to 
define  what  is,  or  is  not,  true  liberty.  They  certainly  teach 
that  this  world  is  not  our  abiding-place,  that  we  are  here  only 
pilgrims  and  sojourners,  that  we  are  here  to  prepare  for  another 
world,  for  the  return  to  olir  native  country.  If  in  this  they 
are  right,  —  and  which  of  my  young  friends  dares  say  they 
are  wrong  ?  —  this  world  is,  in  itself  considered,  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  and  social  well-being,  save  in  its  bearing  on  our 
eternal  welfare,  deserves  no  attention.  That  state  of  society 
which  is  the  most  favorable  to  preparation  for  heaven,  is  the 
best.  Supposing,  then,  the  clergy  do  as  you  allege,  it  is 
only  a  proof  that  they  are  faithful  to  their  God  and  to  the 
human  soul ;  and  if  my  young  friends  were  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  they  would  find  that  the  evils  they  complain  of  result 
solely  from  attachment  to  the  world,  from  giving  it  an  undue 
place  in  our  affections,  and  from  not  following  the  teaching  of 
the  clergy,  and  trampling  the  world  beneath  our  feet.  If  all 
men  would  live  for  heaven,  and  not  for  earth,  there  would  be 
no  tyranny,  no  oppression,  no  political  or  social  evils.  '*  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  superadded  to  you."  This  world  feeds  only  our  ani- 
mal nature,  and  you  should  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  man 
ought  to  live  as  a  mere  animal,  before  you  venture  to  urge  your 
objection  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  detachment  and  self- 
denial. 
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O.  Supposing  Christianity  to  be  true>  the  clergy  are,  no 
doubt,  justifiable  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  enjoins  this  detach- 
ment and  self-denial  is  to  me  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  be- 
lieving it  false. 

B.  That  is,  Christianity  is  false  because  it  asserts  in  man 
something  superior  to  the  human  animal,  and  for  man  a  higher 
destiny  than  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish  !  Whatever  asserts 
the  superiority  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  and  teaches  us  to 
live  for  the  soul  instead  of  the  body,  is  false  !  My  young  friend, 
I  grant,  is  consistent  with  himself. 

F.  But  is  it  not  an  objection  to  the  Church,  that  she  uni- 
formly frowns  upon  all  efibrts  to  ameliorate  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  mankind  ? 

B,  I  am  noi  aware  that  she  ever  does  so.  She  may  frown 
upon  the  efforts  of  hot-headed  radicals  and  savage  revolution- 
ists, for  she  does  not  recognize  the  so-called  ^^  sacred  right  of 
insurrection  "  as  one  of  her  dogmas.  She  enjoins  obedience 
to  legitimate  authority,  so  long  as  it  commands  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  regards  sedition,  insur- 
rection, rebellion,  as  sins  against  God,  no  less  than  as  crimes 
against  the  state.  But  she  is  always  on  the  side  of  honest 
freedom,  and  never  fails  to  exert  all  her  influence  to  lessen 
political  and  social  evils,  and  to  augment  the  sum  of  political 
and  social  well-being. 

C  Before  you  became  a  Catholic,  you  were  the  friend  of 
the  people,  ready  to  do  battle  to  the  best  of  your  ability  in 
their  cause  ;  now  we  find  you  siding  with  the  people's  masters, 
sympathizing  with  the  despotic  governments  that,  in  the  recent 
revolutions  in  Europe,  have  repressed  the  popular  movements 
for  liberty.    Is  it  not  because  your  religion  requires  you  to  do  so? 

B,  There  are  several  ways  of  telling  a  story.  In  my  youth 
I  was  a  wild  radical,  and  sympathized  with  rebels  wherever  I 
found  them,  —  unless  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  mob.  I 
took  it  for  granted,  that  all  old  institutions  are  bad,  and  tend 
only  to  restrain  the  free  spirit  of  man,  and  I  looked  upon  every 
established  government  as  necessarily  tyrannical,  and  hostile  to 
liberty.  Whoever  seeks  to  demolish  old  institutions,  and  to 
overthrow  all  fixed  government,  belongs,  I  said,  to  the  party 
of  progress,  and  is  on  the  side  of  humanity.  I  sympathized 
with  Lucifer  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Almighty,  and  with 
admiration  heard  him  say,  in  Milton,  after  his  defeat,  — 

"  All  is  not  lost;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate 
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And  coura^  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  whal  is  else  not  to  be  overcome } 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me  :  to  bow  and  sue  for  grace. 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power. 
Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire,  —  that  were  low  indeed. 
That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall ;  since  by  fate  the  stren^  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail ', 
Since  througn  experience  of  this  great  event. 
In  arms  not  worse,  in  fbresifht  much  advanced. 
We  may  with  more  successml  hope  resolve 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war. 
Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  jR>e, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 

But  in  those  mad  days  when  I  was  animated*  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  I  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  people. 

I  have  not  sympathized  with  the  recent  European  revolu- 
tions, not,  indeed,  because  I  am  hostile  to  the  people,-  but  be- 
cause I  love  them  and  wish  their  good.  Kings  and  nobles  are 
nothing  to  me.  What  have  I  to  gain  by  opposing  popular 
frenzy,  and  telling  the  people  they  are  fools  and  mad  f  Am 
I  not  one  of  the  people  ?  Is  not  my  earthly  lot,  and  that  of 
my  children,  bound  up  with  theirs  ?  Why  should  I  desert  my 
old  friends,  and  expose  myself  to  the  reproach  and  obloquy  of 
popular  leaders  ?  I  do  not  concede  that  nobody  understands 
or  seeks  the  good  of  the  people  but  radicals,  Red  Repub- 
licans, communists,  and  socialists.  I  oppose  these  because  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  God.  Men  who 
consult  the  lessons  of  past  experience,  who  respect  the  wis- 
dom of  past  ages,  and  uniformly  act  under  an  abiding  sense  of 
their  accountability,  are  fully  as  likely  to  understand  and  seek 
the  real  good  of  the  people,  as  your  atheistical  and  immoral 
revolutionists,  who  despise  all  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  authority 
but  their  own. 

I  can  hardly  restrain  my  indignation  when  I  find  our  lib- 
eral press  representing  these  recent  revolutions  as  attempted  in 
favor  of  the  people.  A  more  God-forgetting  and  God-forsaken 
set  of  mortals  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  than  the  leaders  of 
the  European  liberals,  who  excited  these  revolutions  and 
sought  through  them  to  introduce  popular  government  in  the 
European  states.  There  may  be  here  and  there  an  honest 
man  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  but  among  the  chiefs  I  have  not 
found  a  single  one  worthy  of  the  least  respect  for  his  moral 
principles  or  his  practical  virtue.    Some  of  them  have  received 
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a  passable  education,  —  are  not  deGcient  either  in  scientiGc 
culture  or  re6neroent  of  manners,  —  but  as  yet  not  a  great  man, 
a  man  of  a  high  order  of  character,  has  appeared  among  them. 
Mazzini  has  low  cunning  and  some  rhetorical  ability  ;  Lamar- 
tine  is  a  mere  phrase-monger,  and  Kossuth  is  a  whimpering 
sentimentalist.  Bern  and  Dembinski,  their  ablest  generals,  have 
proved  what  they  were  by  turning  Turks,  —  if  reports  are  to 
be  credited.  Ledru  Rollin  is  a  cross  between  Marat  and 
Robespierre.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  easier  than  to  gain  a 
reputation  by  opposing  authority,  declaiming  for  liberty,  and 
professing  unlimited  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  One 
needs  but  rattle  o£f  a  few  commonplaces  for  liberty,  or  against 
despotism,  to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
name  of  patriot  and  people's  friend.  Chime  in  with  popular 
passions,  and  those  passions  will  swell  your  voice,  and  sustain 
you  —  for  a  time. 

I  was  trained  to  sympathize  with  European  liberals,  and  to 
receive  as  so  much  law  and  gospel  whatever  received  the 
sanction  of  French  infidels,  Polish  and  Italian  refugees,  and 
English  Whigs.  In  later  years  I  have  asked  myself  what 
European  liberals,  or  the  liberals  in  any  country,  from  the 
Gracchi  down  to  our  own  time,  have  ever  effected  for  the  liberty 
or  the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  modern  times  they  have 
frequently  been  in  power.  They  were  in  power  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  they  beheaded  their  king,  brushed 
away  the  lords  temporal  and  the  lords  spiritual,  and  had  every 
thing  their  own  way.  The  nation  gladly,  to  get  rid  of  their 
misrule,  submitted,  under  Cromwell,  to  a  military  despotism, 
—  to  a  slavery  hitherto  unknown  in  England.  They  were  in 
power  in  Holland  under  the  De  Witts,  and  brought  their 
country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  were  in  power  in  France 
in  1789,  1830,  and  in  1848,  and  in  each  instance,  as  long  as 
they  held  the  power,  terror  reigned,  and  there  was  no  security 
for  person  or  property.  Never  do  they  rise  to  power  but  they 
prove  themselves  real  despots,  savages,  and  butchers.  No 
nation  has  yet  been  found  that  could  for  any  considerable 
length  endure  their  sway,  or  that  has  not  on  the  very  first 
opportunity  thrown  them  off.  Religion  and  philosophy  teach 
us  that  it  must  be  so,  and  history  proves  that  it  is  so.  The 
reason  is,  that  every  liberal  is  by  nature  a  despot,  and  it  is  his 
spirit  of  lawlessness  and  insubordination  that  places  him  in 
opposition  to  authority.  However  he  may  disguise  the  matter 
from  himself  or  others,  he  wishes  to  be  governed  only  by  his 
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own  will,  that  is,  to  make  his  own  will  the  government,  which 
is  the  essential  principle  of  despotism.  When  I  hear  a  roan 
declaiming  lustily  for  liberty,  1  suspect  it  is  for  liberty  to  de- 
bauch my  wife,  to  pick  my  pocket,  or  cut  my  throat. 

If  you  are  wise,  you  will  place  no  confidence  in  European 
liberals.  You  cannot  rely  on  one  of  their  statements.  They 
fear  not  God,  and  regard  not  man.  The  truth  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  they  see  or  choose  to  tell,  and  whoever  has 
in  these  days  relied  on  their  published  statements  has  found 
himself  deceived.  Witness  the  case  of  the  Hungarians.  Up 
to  the  very  last  moment,  the  liberal  press  in  Europe  and  this 
country  teemed  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  successes  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  defeats  of  the  Russo-Austrian  forces, 
while  every  man  not  blinded  by  his  sympathy  with  the  rebels 
knew  that  these  successes  and  defeats  were  pure  inventions, 
—  as  well  as  every  body  knows  now  that  the  Russo-Austrian 
army  met  with  no  serious  check  even  once  during  the  whole 
campaign. 

In  none  of  the  European  states  was  a  revolution  called  for. 
Abuses  of  administration  there  may  have  been,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  governments  were  doing  their  best  to  correct 
them  ;  evils,  no  doubt,  there  were,  but  chiefly  of  that  nature 
which  no  government  can  reach,  and  which  wiU  generally  be 
greater  under  a  democratic  government  than  any  other.  As  a 
Catholic  I  complain  of  nearly  all  the  European  governments, 
for  their  denial  of  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  their  taking  into 
their  own  hands  the  business  of  education,  which  of  right  be- 
longs to  the  Church  ;  but  besides  this  I  am  aware  of  no  well- 
grounded  complaint  that  could  be  brought  against  any  of  the 
European  governments,  and  this  was  no  ground  of  complaint 
with  the  liberals.  None  of  them  were  tyrannical,  or  showed 
any  disposition  to  tyrannize  over  their  subjects,  and  whatever 
severity  they  practised  was  practised  agamst  those  only  who 
were  continually  conspiring  to  overthrow  them.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  liberals  were  ridiculous.  '^  The  government 
won't  keep  still  and  suffer  us  to  destroy  it.  It  is  detestably 
tyrannical.  It  has  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  it 
puts  down  free  discussion  ;  it  insults  the  majesty  of  reason, 
and  tramples  intellect  in  the  dust.  It  puts  out  the  light  of  the 
soul,  and  involves  man  in  darkness.  It  will  not  let  us  quietly 
cut  its  throat,  and  insists  that  we  shall  demean  ourselves  as 
good  citizens  and  loyal  subjects  !  "  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  complaint,  as  you  may  gather,  if  you  will, 
even  from  the  JUie  Prigione  of  Silvio  Pellico. 
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F,  But  do  you  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  all  the  European 
governments  were  antipopular  in  their  constitution  ?  The 
liberals  were  struggling  to  introduce  popular  forms  of  govern- 
ment as  the  condition  and  guaranty  of  popular  liberty.  In  this 
I  sympathize  with  them,  and  regret  that  the  combined  forces 
of  the  crowned  despots  have  been  able  to  triumph  over  them. 

O.  Their  triumph  is  only  for  a  time.  The  friends  of  the 
people,  European  democrats,  are  defeated,  but  not  subdued, 
nor  even  disheartened.  They  have  not  struggled  in  vain  ; 
their  cause  lives  ;  the  sacred  fire  of  popular  liberty  is  still 
cherished,  and  they  will  conquer  at  last. 

**  Yet,  Freedom  !  yet,  thy  banner  torn,  but  flying. 

Screams  Jike  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind  ; 

Thy  trumpet-voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying. 

The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind  ; 

Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  its  rind, 

Chopped  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  wortli, 

But  tne  sap  lasts, —  and  still  the  seed  we  find 

Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North  ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth." 

The  people  have  been  awakened,  and  tyrants  will  never  charm 
them  to  sleep  again.  Henceforth  no  throne  is  firm,  no  crown 
sits  secure.  The  struggle  will  never  cease  till  the  people 
obtain  their  rights. 

B.  My  young  friends,  I  see,  do  not  lack  the  power  to  de- 
claim. But  lofty  words  and  high-sounding  periods  cost  little 
expenditure  of  thought.  I  am  no  prophet,  and  therefore  shall 
not  undertake  to  say  what  will  or  will  not  occur  hereafter.  I 
do  not,  however,  think  the  struggle  between  society  and  its 
enemies  is  by  any  means  ended.  There  is  no  doubt  great 
truth  in  what  you  say  about  the  people  having  been  awakened. 
So  large  a  portion  of  the  European  population  have  been  ren- 
dered dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  —  have  been  made  to 
believe  that  their  sufilerings  are  due  to  bad  government,  or  to  a 
falsely  organized  society,  and  induced  to  hope  amelioration  only 
from  popular  institutions,  —  that  I  do  not  believe  the  democratic 
movement  will  suddenly  subside  ;  and  the  youngest  of  you 
probably  will  not  live  long  enough  to  see  social  peace  restored, 
and  legitimate  government  at  liberty  to  devote  all  its  energies 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  its  subjects. 

If  I,  like  my  young  friends,  believed  that  popular  liberty 
and  democracy  were  inseparable,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  one  without  the  other,  I  should  undoubtedly  think  and 
feel  very  differently,  in  respect  of  European  liberals,  from  what 
I  do  at  present.     But  you  liberals  are  too  illiberal   for  me. 
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You  are  political  bigots,  and  would  compel  us  all  to  think  as 
you  do.  You  will  allow  of  no  political  salmtion  out  of  de- 
mocracy. I  cannot  stand  that.  I  nowhere  read  that  Almighty 
God  declares  all  forms  of  government,  except  the  democratic, 
are  illegitimate.  When  he  himself  framed  immediately  a  ciril 
polity  for  his  chosen  people,  it  was  not  the  democratic.  The 
Jewish  polity  was,  as  near  as  it  can  be  described  by  compari- 
son with  secular  governments  generally,  a  federative  aristocra- 
cy, under  the  hierarchy,  which  was  monarchical.  The  Church 
has  never  made  democracy  a  dogma  of  faith,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  single  passage  that 
gives  the  preference  to  the  democratic  over  other  forms  of 
government.  If  I  find  myself  the  citizen  of  a  democratic 
state,  I  hold  myself  bound  to  sustain  democracy.  I  am  a  re- 
publican by  habit,  association,  and  by  preference  for  my  own 
country  ;  but,  excepting  my  own  countiy  and  Switzerland,  I 
know  of  no  country  in  which  the  introduction  of  democratic 
republicanism  would  not  sacrifice  liberty,  and  prove  a  curse  to 
the  people.  I  therefore  do  not  regard  European  liberals  as 
worthy  of  our  sympathy  because  they  are  struggling  for  democ- 
racy.    That  is  rather  a  ground  of  accusation  against  them. 

It  is  very  easy  to  call  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
despots  and  tyrants,  to  rail  at  Metternich,  and  pronounce  Hay- 
nau  a  butcher,  to  call  the  victims  of  their  just  punishment  the 
martyrs  of  liberty,  and  to  brand  as  enemies  of  the  people  all 
who  will  not  say  as  much.  Nay,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  the 
dear  people  themselves  believe  so.  But  it  will  take  much  to 
convince  me  that  Nicholas  of  Russia  is  not  a  better  man  thao 
Joseph  Mazzini,  Haynau  a  better  friend  of  the  people  thao 
the  weak  and  whimpering  Kossuth,  or  that  Prince  Metternich 
has  not  done  more  for  real  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  has  been 
done  by  all  your  liberals  from  Hampden  to  M.  Proudhon.  I 
do  not  expect  you  to  believe  me  to-day.  You  are  young,  and 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  liberalism.  You  have  not  yet  learned  that 
the  first  lesson  in  freedom  is  submission  to  authority,  and  the 
practice  of  self-denial.  There  is  and  can  be  no  freedom  for 
irreligious  men,  or  a  godless  nation.  Never  is  it  the  free  gov- 
ernment that  makes  a  free  people  ;  always  is  it  the  free  people 
that  makes  the  free  government.  You  may  turn  the  matter 
over  as  you  will,  to  this  you  must  come  at  last.  "  If  the  Son 
make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed."  If  he  does  not, 
you  are  slaves  in  democratic  America  no  less  than  in  despotic 
Turkey. 
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Art.  V. —  Solution  de  Grands  ProbUmeSy  mise  a  la  portee 
de  tons  les  Esprits.  Par  PAuteur  de  Platon-Polichinelle. 
Lyon.     1847.     4  tomes.      18mo. 

At  a  period  like  the  one  in  which  we  live,  when  the  civil 
commotions  which  agitate  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  the 
uneasiness  which  exists  amongst  the  instructed  of  all  classes 
and  creeds  in  the  New,  offer  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  philos- 
opher strong  indications  of  a  conflict  far  more  important  than 
that  of  nation  against  nation,  sect  against  sect,  and  subjects 
against  their  rulers,  —  when  men  are  so  apt  to  stand  firmly  in 
the  position  they  assume,  and  to  pronounce  emphatically  and  to 
act  energetically  for  the  cause  into  whose  scale  they  throw  their 
influence,  —  it  is  extremely  necessary  for  each  one  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  programme,  so  to  speak,  by  which  he  is  to 
abide,  or  whose  provisions  he  is  to  oppose.  The  irresolute, 
the  wavering,  the  inconstant,  of  both  sides,  are  those  who 
render  most  difiicult  a  mutually  satisfactory  understanding. 
While  others  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  define  what  principles 
such  doubtful  champions  embody,  they  themselves  feel  the 
effects  of  drowsy  carelessness  incidental  to  one  who  knows  not 
whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  is  going. 

The  author  of  the  celebrated  work  before  us  seems  to  have 
written  especially  for  these  victims  of  uncertainty,  and  while, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the  rapidity  of  his  argu- 
ment, the  lucidness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  conclusions,  he  interests  them  in  the  discussion,  he  gives 
proof  of  so  much  honesty,  so  much  warmth,  so  much  anxiety 
for  their  welfare,  that  they  cannot  but  admire  his  sincerity  and 
reciprocate  his  affection.  Less  profound  than  Moehler,  less 
searching  than  Gioberti,  less  eloquent  than  Balmes,  he  partakes 
of  the  genius  and  solidity  of  each  of  these  great  writers,  and 
is  more  popular  than  any  of  them.  He  does  not  exactly 
engage  you  in  a  profound  study  of  the  principles  he  defends, 
but  gives  you  the  quintessence  of  his  own  reflections  upon 
them,  with  such  power  of  illustration,  such  clearness  of  views, 
such  brilliancy  of  wit,  such  varied  and  pleasing  erudition,  as 
to  force  you  almost  to  consider  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  what 
you  thought  it  hard  for  him  to  prove  simply  false.  He  does 
not  merely  tell  you  the  direction  in  which  you  are  going,  but 
points  out  to  you  the  end  at  which  you  will  arrive,  using  in  the 
mean  time  rather  your  own   intellect  than  his,  and  adroitly 
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enlisting  your  good  sense  and  your  good  nature  against  your- 
self. We  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  see  an  English  translt- 
tion  of  this  admirable  work,  and  we  are  sure  that  a  first  edi- 
tion of  it  will  be  speedily  exhausted.  In  the  mean  time  we 
recommend  it  earnestly  to  all  who  would  possess  a  strong 
Catholic  statement  of  principle  in  regard  to  matters  not  stricdy 
connected  with  the  solemn  worship  of  the  Church,  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  Protestant  friends 
a  brief  and  conclusive  answer  to  the  many  objections  and 
doubts  which  a  want  of  any  6xed  principle  is  apt  to  beget. 

Our  object  in  this  article  is,  not  to  review  it,  but  to  offer 
some  reflections  upon  a  subject  incidentally  connected  with  it, 
and  which  daily  becomes  more  and  more  important,  —  the 
relative  position  of  religion  and  society.  Our  remarks  are 
intended  chiefly  for  our  Catholic  brethren,  before  whom  we 
would  place  such  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  such  passages 
of  her  history  as  may  suffice  clearly  to  explain  the  infloeoce 
she  rightfully  claims  to  exercise  on  our  social  relations,  and 
the  only  conditions  on  which  society  can  reap  the  fruits  of  her 
heavenly  guidance  and  protection.  It  is  always  a  more  pleas- 
ing task  for  us  to  illustrate  and  apply  our  own  principles,  than 
to  attack  the  erroneous  systems  of  those  who  have  not  the 
privilege  of  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Church.  In  this 
spirit  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Religion  in  Socieiy^  the 
development  of  which  is  every  day  becoming  a  more  impor- 
tant department  of  our  Review. 

When  the  Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  and  was 
made  man,  he  did  not  simply  assume  human  flesh  as  a  garment 
which  might  screen  the  effulgent  majesty  of  a  Divine  visitor, 
but,  intimately  uniting  himself  with  humanity,  he  stood  before 
the  world  a  real  and  true  man  in  soul,  in  body,  in  all  save  that 
which  alone  man  received  not  from.  God,  the  guilt  of  ingrati- 
tude and  rebellion.  The  fulness  of  his  Divine  nature  dwelt  in 
human  nature,  by  means  of  whose  outward  form  he  lived  and 
moved  among  men,  condescending  to  fulfil  various  offices 
which  mere  human  persons  fulfil  according  to  their  various 
callings.  These  offices  and  callings  which  we  so  feebly  and 
imperfectly  perform,  he  in  a  perfect  manner  discharged  for  our 
encouragement  and  instruction.  Hence  it  is  that  his  example 
presents  the  perfect  ideal  of  a  holy  priest,  a  faithful  friend, 
a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  master,  an  upright  subject,  an  honest 
neighbour,  a  virtuous  and  useful  citizen. 

The  Church,  established  by  him  to  continue  throughout  aU 
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ages  the  mission  which  he  dischai^ed  during  his  life  upon  earth, 
directs  towards  him  the  eyes  of  her  children,  and  teaches  even 
the  most  feeble  and  helpless  of  them  to  copy  according  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  the  perfections  of  his  sinless  character. 
Wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  whatever  office  or  calling  may 
have  been  apportioned  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
she  teaches  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  station  for  the  one 
great  ultimate  end  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  —  to  fulfil  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  man- 
ner Christ  did  when  similarly  engaged  upon  earth.  These  re- 
marks present  three  ideas  to  the  mind,  viz.  the  Candidate, 
the  Guide,  and  the  Exemplar,  that  is  to  say,  the  Christian,  the 
Church,  and  the  Redeemer.  The  Christian  is  to  accom- 
plish the  end  for  which  he  was  created,  the  Church  leads  him 
onward  towards  its  accomplishment,  and  Christ  shows  how  it 
is  to  be  accomplished. 

Having  thus  stated  the  end  to  be  gained,  who  is  to  gain  it, 
and  how  and  by  what  guidance  he  is  to  gain  it,  the  question 
most  likely  to  arise  is,  How  far  does  the  vigilance  of  the 
Church,  as  by  Christ  commissioned,  extend  in  eliciting  this 
sublime  spirit  of  imitation  ?  It  extends  to  all  time  and  place 
where  God  may  be  honored  or  offended,  —  to  every  soul  that 
may  be  lost  or  saved,  —  to  all  men  not  sentenced  already  as 
belonging  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  These  remarks  contain  the 
sum  and  substance  of  all  the  elucidations  that  may  be  required 
to  place  the  formulary  adopted  as  our  subject  —  Religion  in 
Society  —  in  its  true  aspect.  Many  readers,  however,  will 
be  apt  to  approach  its  solution  from  a  more  remote  quarter,  and 
to  recall  sayings  quite  common  in  our  day,  the  truth  or  error 
of  which  lies  back,  so  to  speak,  of  the  region  in  which  we  have 
practically  opened  our  case.  The  sayings  to  which  we  allude 
as  maxims  which  pass  current  in  our  day,  would  most  likely 
suggest  the  following  questions  :  —  Has  Religion  any  thing  to  do 
with  Society  ?  Is  Society  bound  to  take  its  principles  from 
Religion  ?  Has  Religion  any  right  to  interfere  with  Society, 
except  in  matters  connected  with  the  solemn  worship  of  the 
Creator  ?  Does  Religion,  for  instance,  occupy  herself  with 
our  business  pursuits,  our  secular  avocations,  our  temporal 
possessions,  our  politics,  our  bargains,  our  manners,  our  amuse- 
ments ?  We  can  almost  imagine  some  of  our  young  friends 
who  talk  so  loudly  about  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  spiritual  order 
and  the  political  order  distinct,  the  glories  of  liberty,  the  base*' 
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ness  of  kings,  &c.,  propounding  these  questions,  and  demand- 
ing no  obscure  or  uncertain  answer.  And  while  we  are  io 
this  mood,  we  cannot  help  imagining  how  different  an  answer 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  if  interrogated  in  the  above  manner, 
would  return  to  those  youthful  inquirers  from  what  Catholic 
doctrine  points  out  as  the  true  one.  A  wonderful  genius  is 
this  Spirit  of  the  Age  !  No  matter  how  true  or  bow  much 
needed  a  maxim  may  be,  one  is  reminded  of  the  danger  be  in- 
curs in  uttering  it,  by  the  awful  warning  that  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  knows 
all  things,  and  has  an  opinion  to  express  on  all  subjects,  past, 
present,  or  future.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  so  learned  a 
spirit  can  never  be  tangibly  taken  hold  of  and  made  to  speak 
for  himself.  But,  like  certain  other  spirits,  though  always  busy 
at  work,  he  is  never  seen,  and  though  quoted  by  everybody, 
never  speaks  himself.  Still,  as  we  do  not  bear  him  un- 
limited veneration,  we  take  the  liberty  sometimes  to  bring 
him  fairly  before  us,  in  the  form  we  imagine  his  vague  and 
unsettled  nature  would  choose,  were  he  to  become  visible.  In 
these  instances  the  great  Genius  presents  himself  adorned  with 
a  face  very  much  like  that  of  an  ape,  for  his  speech  imitates 
wisdom  and  truth  precisely  as  a  monkey  imitates  a  man.  The 
body,  half  human  and  half  Satanic,  winds  off  in  a  serpenune 
manner,  emblematic  of  the  crookedness  of  his  philosophy. 
On  his  head,  in  lieu  of  the  Socratic  bays,  we  discern  a  little 
Red  Republican  cap  dashed  slightly  on  one  side,  to  make  him 
look  interesting  ;  under  his  arm  he  carries  a  wonderful  diction- 
ary, compiled  from  the  leading  socialist,  progressive,  ultra* 
democratic,  and  Young-Ireland  periodicals  of  the  day.  From 
this  book  of  wisdom,  the  obliging  Genius  answers,  without  stop- 
ping to  take  breath,  all  the  possible  difficulties  of  every  art, 
science,  and  creed,  in  a  manner  which  would  put  all  the  gray- 
beard  philosophy  of  olden  times  to  the  blush.  Nothing  is  too 
high  or  too  profound  for  him.  Yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  whenever 
he  affirms  a  thing,  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  knows 
he  ought  to  deny  it,  and  whenever  we  hear  him  cry  loudly  for 
a  measure  as  good,  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  secretly  he  under- 
stands it  to  be  evil.  What  he  says  may  often  seem  plausible 
enough,  but  we  prefer  to  look  at  his  professions  more  search- 
ingly,  and  discover  what  he  means.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
he  opens  his  dictionary  at  the  word  Liberty,  and  reads  a  bril- 
liant passage  descriptive  of  its  greatness  and  glory,  we  marvel 
at  his  keeping  a  serious  face,  and  suspect  that,  were  he  to  state 
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honestly  what  he  means,  it  would  sound  very  much  in  this 
fashion  :  —  '*  Gentlemen,  Liberty  means  leave  for  me  to  pick 
your  pocket,  and  for  you  —  not  to  complain."  He  turns 
over  a  leaf  of  his  book,  and  tells  us  of  the  philosophy  of  his 
enlightened  school.  We  translate  his  definition  of  philosophy, 
and  it  avers  that  philosophy  is  the  art  of  proving  that  two  and 
two,  not  unfrequently,  make  five  ;  that  black  in  many  cases 
looks  exceedingly  like  white,  and  that  persons  who  wish  to 
preserve  their  countenances  from  being  burnt  by  the  sun  ought 
to  wear  a  thick  veil,  especially  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
Does  the  Genius  speak  of  the  upwardness  of  modern  progress  ? 
Then,  to  our  understanding,  he  means  that  progress  is  a  faithful 
imitation  of  the  motion  of  a  crab  going  down  hill.  He  des- 
cants upon  the  comforts  of  equality.  Understood  as  he  means 
it,  no  matter  what  he  may  say,  equality  consists  in  the  very 
pleasant  process  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  tall  men,  and  in 

fulling  out  the  small  men,  as  one  might  do  a  spy-glass,  so  that 
oth  become  of  a  size.  And  when  he  searches  his  dictionary 
to  give  us  the  true  meaning  of  his  favorite  word.  Fraternity,  his 
warm  description  of  the  peace  which  it  produces  puts  us  in 
mind  of  the  famous  Kilkenny  cats,  who  fought  until  they  had 
eaten  each  other  up,  all  except  the  tips  of  their  respective  tails, 
which  they  wagged  in  token  of  defiance. 

Guided  by  this  key  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  learned  Genius 
of  the  Age,  we  look  to  him  for  an  answer  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed higher  up,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  true  view  of 
the  case  would  embody  itself  in  solutions  equivalent  to  the 
following.  "  Religion  and  society,"  he  would  say,  *'  are  two 
orders,  one  opposed  to  the  other.  Religion  was  made,  of 
course,  by  the  Almighty,  —  it  begins  at  the  altar,  ends  at  the 
holy-water  font  at  the  door,  and  is  bounded  by  the  four  walls 
of  the  church.  The  period  of  its  duration  is  from  Sunday 
morning  until  Sunday  evening.  Society  was  invented  by  the 
Devil,  and  it  rules  the  week  from  Monday  morning  until  Satur- 
day night.  Business,  politics,  and  amusements  are  things 
that  lie  beyond  the  Verge  of  morality,  and  the  control  of  re- 
ligion. He  who  pretends  to  be  religious  anywhere  but  inside 
of  the  church  is  a  bigot,  a  hypocrite,  a  man  of  the  Dark  Ages  ; 
and  he  who  outside  of  the  church  suits  his  convenience  by 
cunningly  cheating,  smoothly  lying,  — playing,  in  short,  the  con- 
fidence  many  —  is  a  smart  man,  —  in  fact,  something  of  an  hon- 
orable man,  —  and,  in  fact,  (if  he  take  care  not  to  be  found 
out,)  he  may  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age  and 
country." 
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After  this  statement  of  the  morality  wliich  passes  current 
with  this  age  of  high-pressure  progress,  let  us  examine  what 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  regarding  Religion  in  Society. 
This  section  of  our  article  is,  properly  speaking,  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  whole  discussion  turns.  Hence  we  must  endeavour 
to  render  it  clear  and  plain  to  the  mind  of  every  Catholic 
reader. 

Man  is  a  being  fashioned  in  all  his  parts,  and  placed  upon 
earth,  by  the  hand  of  God.  God  created  by  a  direct  act  of 
his  power  the  soul  of  man,  indirectly,  according  to  the  order 
of  his  wise  Providence,  the  body  of  man.  The  part  of  man 
which  makes  him  like  unto  his  Creator  is  his  soul.  Now  in 
his  soul  he  has  that  power  which  is  called  will,  or  free-will. 
This  free-will  is  the  link  which  connects  man  with  the  moral 
order  established  by  God. 

This  will  is  like  a  point  upon  which  the  law  of  God  rests, 
as  an  ivory  ball  upon  a  smoothly  polished  marble  table,  which 
it  touches  only  in  one  point.  But  as  in  this  instance  the  whole 
weight  of  the  ball  rests  upon  the  whole  of  the  table,  though 
touching  it  only  at  one  point,  so  the  whole  weight  of  God's  moral 
law  rests  upon  the  whole  man,  in  every  place  and  at  every  time, 
upon  all  his  actions  and  relations.  The  reason  of  this  is  be- 
cause man  as  an  intelligent  being,  a  free  agent,  a  responsible 
person,  is  governed  only  by  this  will,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  monarch  of  the  soul.  But  this  monarch  of  the  soul  is 
governed  by  the  moral  law  of  God  made  known  to  the  intellect. 
To  be  brief,  God  rules  the  will,  the  will  rules  the  whole  human 
being.  All  the  rules  laid  down  for  man's  will  by  his  God,  and 
made  known  to  him  through  reason,  or  conscience,  or  rev- 
elation, are  united  and  organized  under  the  term  Religion. 
Whenever  an  act  is  produced  by  the  will  of  man,  it  is  either 
according  to  the  order  required  by  religion,  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
is,  that  act  is  a  virtuous  act ;  if  it  is  not,  that  act  is  not  a  virtu- 
ous act,  but  a  vicious  one.  Virtue  means  the  good  use  of  free- 
will, vice  the  bad  use  of  free-will.  So  that,  in  conclusion,  you 
may  search  from  Adam's  first  breath  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  you  will  find  no  act  of  human  will  indifiTerent  in  the 
face  of  religion,  no  act  upon  which  it  does  not  pass  judg- 
ment, and  register  as  a  loss  or  a  gain.  Were  an  illustration 
desired  to  explain  this  universal  influence  of  religion  upon  man 
and  society,  the  world  might  be  compared  to  a  vast  garden 
filled  with  every  variety  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  religion  to 
the  light  which  illumines  and  vivifies  them.     Were  the  compari- 
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son  to  be  carried  out  more  fully,  we  might  remember  how  God 
first  created  the  light,  and  then  organized  it  in  the  resplendent 
orb  of  day,  which  he  placed  as  its  centre  and  source,  and  to 
which  he  attached  all  its  rays.  In  like  manner  he  has  centred 
and  organized  in  a  common  focus  and  source,  —  in  his  Holy 
Church,  —  all  the  precepts  of  religion,  its  duties,  its  teachings, 
its  moral  and  intellectual  bearings  upon  man  and  society.  From 
this  glorious  centre  emanate  the  streams  and  floods  of  rich 
noonday  light,  which  convey  heat,  color,  and  life  to  the  gor- 
geous rose  of  the  garden,  the  unspotted  chalice  of  the  virgin 
lily,  and  even  cheer  with  a  ray  of  comfort  the  modest  violet  in  the 
bosom  of  the  distant  valley.  This  Church,  appointed  to  be 
the  inseparable  companion  and  the  faithful  guardian  of  man,  is 
a  mother  to  him  in  bis  childhood,  a  teacher  to  him  in  youth,  in 
manhood  a  friend,  a  guide  in  old  age,  until,  when  his  tottering 
footsteps  grow  feebler  and  heavier  as  he  approaches  the  end  of 
his  career,  his  eyes  are  closed,  and  he  is  wrapped  in  the  mor- 
tuary shroud  by  the  same  fond  parental  hand  which  had  rocked 
the  cradle  of  his  infancy.  These  principles,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  catechism  learned  by  every  Catholic  child,  fur- 
nish a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions  proposed  in  the 
beginning  of  our  article.  They  follow  naturally  from  the  maxim 
that  God  is  the  master  of  all.  They  merely  assert  that  he  is 
our  master  everywhere,  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  made 
for  the  rich  as  well  as  for  the  poor,  for  the  sage  as  well  as  for 
the  ploughman,  for  the  homestead  as  well  as  for  the  church,  for 
the  night  as  well  as  for  the  day,  for  the  public  as  well  as  for 
the  private  individual,  for  old  age  as  well  as  for  youth. 

Still,  even  such  plain  truths  as  these  sound  rather  jarringly 
upon  the  ear  of  one  reared  under  the  tuition  of  this  ^^  enlight- 
ened nineteenth  century."  Many  there  are,  who,  without  de- 
nying their  truth,  would  laugh  at  one  tvho  were  to  utter  them 
in  a  place  of  every-day  resort.  He  would  even  be  told,  most 
probably,  that  he  has  no  right  to  mix  up  religion  and  politics  ; 
that  spiritual  matters  are  one  thing,  and  temporal  matters 
another ;  that  these  things  may  do  well  enough  for  the  pulpit, 
but  that  it  is  not  good  manners  to  speak  of  them  among  gentle- 
men and  ladies.  That  the  Church,  or  religion,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  wants  us  to  be  good,  of  course,  and  to  say  our 
prayers  once  in  a  while,  but  that  she  does  not  want  us  to  be 
bigoted,  superstitious,  unenlightened.  Are  not  expressions 
similar  to  these  used  every  day  by  people  who  pretend  to  be 
devoted  to  the  faith,  —  ready  even  to  die  for  it  ? 
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But  what  in  common  honesty  is  the  meaning  of  the  assertion, 
that  we  must  not  mix  up  politics  and  religion,  spirituals  and 
temporals,  civil  matters  and  Church  matters  ?  It  either  means 
that  the  sacred  practices  of  religious  worship  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  secular  pursuits,  or  that  such  pursuits  are  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  religious  principle.  If  the  first,  let  it  go  for 
what  it  is  worth.  For  it  amounts  merely  to  saying  that  it  is  not 
the  most  appropriate  time  for  a  man  to  say  his  beads  when  be  is 
taking  his  dinner,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  read  the  newspaper  in 
church,  or  that  his  children  cannot  say  their  prayers  and  study 
their  catechism  while  they  are  playing  at  leap-frog,  or  singing 
Ethiopian  melodies.  If  it  mean  the  second,  then  it  amounts 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Church  and  of  God  from  every  tbing 
except  religious  worship,  and  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
practical  infidelity. 

There  is  no  act  in  life  over  which  the  principles  of  religion 
do  not  exercise  their  sway.  In  matters  connected  with  God's 
worship,  they  exercise  a  direct  and  immediate  sway.  In  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  politics,  education,  business,  and  amuse- 
ments, they  exercise  a  sway  which  is  indirect  or  mediate.  In 
other  words,  they  rule  these  avocations  by  maxims  which  are 
deductions  from  them,  applications  of  them  to  matters  some- 
what remote  from  the  centre  and  source  from  which  they  part. 
As  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause,  no  series  without  a 
beginning,  no  conclusion  without  premises,  so  there  can  be  no 
principle  of  honor,  of  justice,  of  common  sense,  or  of  com- 
mon decency,  if  religion  be  taken  away.  All  virtue  depends 
upon  religion  as  fully  as  religion  itself  depends  upon  tbe  ex- 
istence of  God.  Even  the  conscience  of  the  savage  and  of 
the  unbeliever,  when  in  some  particular  instance  it  prompts 
him  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  revenge  or  injustice,  gives  to  tbe 
existence  of  religion  the  testimony  of  a  soul  naturally  Christian, 
as  far  as  it  is  naturally  candid  and  honest.  All  truth  is  one,  and 
religion  is  God's  truth,  the  order  of  truth  and  goodness,  upon 
which  all  other  orders  of  individual  and  social  action,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  are  not  criminal  even  unconsciously,  depend. 
The  manner  in  which  the  order  of  religion  governs  us  in  mat- 
ters not  strictly  religious  is  not,  however,  by  interfering  with  us 
in  their  merely  material  elements.  The  Church  does  not,  in 
civil  and  secular  matters,  exercise  over  us  an  importunate  or 
tyrannical  sway.  She  allows  us,  where  we  see  no  wrong,  to 
go  on  freely  and  cheerfully,  and  according  to  the  state  of  life 
in  which  Providence  has  placed  us.     But  she  requires  of  us 
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that  our  will  in  these  things  shall  be  guided  by  an  honest  in- 
tention. She  teaches  us  that  our  whole  life,  and  every  most 
minute  action  of  our  life  must  ultimately  be  referred  to  the 
end  for  which  we  were  created,  the  service  of  Him  who  created 
us.  It  is  a  property  of  the  will  of  man,  that  it  never  acts 
without  a  motive,  an  intention,  an  end  in  view.  The  partic- 
ular aim  we  have  in  each  action  refers  to  some  other  end  to 
which  it  is  subservient.  Now  the  ultimate  end  of  all  our 
actions,  and  of  all  the  motives  from  which  we  act  in  detail, 
must  be  the  service  of  God,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
power  of  acting  at  all. 

Religion,  by  keeping  thb  ultimate  end  steadily  before  our 
eyes,  sanctifies  and  exalts  our  merely  secular  pursuits.  By  this 
plea  she  holds  us  accountable  even  for  an  act  in  itself  so  insig- 
nificant as  an  idle  word.  This  intention,  either  by  immediately 
preceding  our  actions,  or  by  a  happy  frame  of  soul  possessing 
habits  of  faith  and  virtue,  and  dedicating  them  to  God  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  renders  our  slightest  exertions  deserving  of  being 
registered  and  rewarded  in  heaven.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
widow's  mite,  and  of  the  glass  of  water  given  for  God's  sake 
to  a  thirsty  brother  ?  These  simple  deeds  gained  the  notice 
and  commendation  of  Him  who  gives  wisdom  to  little  ones, 
and  confounded  the  self-sufficient  knowledge  of  the  proud  sages 
of  the  world.  The  standard  by  which  the  Christian  is  to 
measure  the  actions  of  men  is  thus  established.  He  is  not  to 
look,  as  the  admirers  of  merely  human  heroism,  at  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  energy  such  actions  call  forth,  or  at  tlie 
intrepidity  with  which  they  are  performed,  or  at  the  success 
with  which  they  are  crowned,  but  at  the  greater  or  less  rela- 
tion they  bear  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  life  eternal. 

By  these  remarks,  likewise,  it  is  sufficiently  explained  how 
Religion  does  not  interfere  with  us  in  a  way  to  embarrass  us, 
confuse  our  actions,  or  deaden  our  efficiency,  but  only  to  exalt 
and  to  sanctify  our  pursuits.  She  is  no  tyrant,  but  a  fond 
mother,  no  disorganizer,  but  the  most  angelic  of  harmonizers. 
An  ingenious  mind  has  illustrated  this  varied  influence  of  re- 
ligion by  comparing  the  mere  material  actions  we  perform  to  the 
air  breathed  into  a  flute,  and  the  influence  of  the  principles  of 
religion  to  the  fingers  of  the  artist,  whose  delicate  touch  har- 
monizes and  modulates  into  notes  of  exquisite  music  the  cur- 
rent of  breath  which  of  itself  would  only  produce  a  monoto- 
nous or  a  disagreeable  sound. 

This  simile  illustrates  at  once  the  power  which  the  religious 
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principle  possesses,  and  the  absence  of  suddenness  and  violence 
in  its  diffusion  through  the  veins  and  arteries  of  society.  The 
steady  and  healthy  life  which  Religion  imparts  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  workings  of  the  various  schemes  and  systems 
proposed  in  our  day  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  bj  men 
who,  while  refusing  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  her  principles, 
would  fain  produce  an  equivalent  to  their  admirable  results. 
They  begin  their  reforms  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  social  pyramid, 
instead  of  toiling  at  its  foundation.  The  object  of  their  cul- 
ture is  not  man,  but  the  metaphysical  person  of  society,  in  its 
complex  and  abstract  acceptation.  The  '^  harmony,"  the 
^^  progress,"  the  ^^  reform,"  of  which  they  speak  as  means, 
are  in  fact  only  the  ends  to  be  obtained.  What  man  is  to  do 
to  become  possessed  of  these  advantages,  they  themselves  are 
unable  to  say.  Socialism,  associationism,  Fourterism,  even 
taken  in  a  mild  and  modified  sense,  practically  suppose  man 
and  society  to  be  already  what  they  would  make  tnero.  We 
find  this  singular  inconsistency  confessed  by  the  advocates  of 
those  systems  which  seem  to  be  the  most  inoffensive.  The  state 
to  which  they  would  bring  mankind  must  be  the  state  be  exists 
in  before  they  can  work  upon  him  at  all. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  follow  out  the  reflections  si^est- 
ed  by  these  remarks,  which  we  introduce  only  as  an  illus- 
tration of  truth  taken  from  the  systems  most  opposed  to 
truth.  For  let  us  be  understood  as  giving  no  credit  or 
countenance  to  these  theories,  however  great  may  be  our 
personal  affection  for  many  unfortunate  individuals  who  de- 
vote talent  and  energy  worthy  of  a  better  cause  to  dreams, 
not  only  unsubstantial  and  idle,  but  deeply  and  fatally  perni- 
cious. The  Church  does  not  appeal  to  mankind  with  vague 
cries  of  progress  and  reform,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to 
destroy  without  rebuilding,  but  her  light  and  life,  spreading 
through  the  whole  social  body,  produce  in  reality  the  golden 
results  which  the  most  amiable  of  our  visionary  innovators  can 
only  see  faintly  traced  in  the  mists  of  an  unattainable  distance. 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  follower  of  contemporary  social 
philanthropy  outside  of  the  Church  who  is  sincere,  what  an 
object  of  compassion  he  affords  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
Catholic  philosopher !  He  rises  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow- 
blind-men  to  talk  about  what  neither  he  nor  they  know  the  mean- 
ing of.  He  exerts  the  utmost  of  his  ingenuity  to  prevent  them, 
by  his  individual  influence,  from  seeing  the  only  light  which  can 
lead  them  safely  on  to  better  things.     Even  though  he  may  not 
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wilfully  employ  means  which  he  knows  to  be  impious  in  bring- 
ing them  to  embrace  his  views,  he  is  under  the  influence  of  an 
intellectual  dishonesty,  which  urges  him  on  to  render  his  hear- 
ers morally  and  physically  wretched,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  would  wish  to  make  them  happy.  Such  orators  will  admire 
the  order,  the  beauty,  the  power,  of  the  Church,  but  see 
defects  in  her  organization  which  in  sober  truth  are  only  defects 
of  their  own  diseased  imagination.  They  speak  as  if  it  were 
their  business  to  put  the  Church  right,  forgetting  that  it  is  her 
business  to  put  them  right.  The  authority  which  to  the  Cath- 
olic is  a  source  of  sweet  consolation  as  well  as  of  ever  new 
and  youthful  vigor,  they,  under  the  vitiating  influence  of  a 
crooked  self-training,  can  only  look  upon  as  a  burden  and  a 
hardship.  All  the  blessings  which  they  invoke  for  the  human 
family  are  offered  to  them  by  the  Church,  with  a  fulness  which 
far  transcends  their  most  sublime  aspirations  ;  but  they  are 
unable  to  see  it,  and  labor  even  with  might  and  main  to  prevent 
the  very  results  which  they  seem  most  anxious  to  obtain.  But 
enough  of  theories  outside  of  the  Church,  and  which  she  con- 
demns as  heresies. 

Our  remarks  thus  far  may  seem  to  deal  more  with  principles 
than  facts,  more  with  the  elements  of  religious  society  than 
the  grand  results  which  it  exhibits.  Yet  the  observations  we 
have  made  go  very  far  towards  suggesting  the  idea  of  what 
society  would  be,  were  it  such  as  the  Church  desires  it  to  be. 
The  Church  is  able,  through  the  religious  training  she  holds  out 
to  each  man,  to  make  the  union  of  all  as  perfect  as  human  so- 
ciety is  capable  of  becomii^.  Where  she  stops  short,  it  is 
only  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  materials  upon  which 
she  is  working.  Let  each  one  faithfully  copy  the  prototype 
she  points  to,  aided  by  the  helps  she  communicates,  and  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  will  resemble  his  heavenly  kingdom. 
Such  resemblance,  however,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  removal 
of  physical  evil.  The  removal  of  a  portion  of  such  evil  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  result  of  a  temperate,  contented,  virtuous 
Christian  life.  But  the  Church  works  with  man  as  she  finds 
him,  and  only  wants  to  make  him  what  he  can  really  be. 
Where  she  can  remove  the  afflictions  which  cross  his  path,  she 
does  so,  and  where  this  result  is  not  to  be  obtained,  she  makes 
such  afflictions  work  as  part  of  her  economy.  She  divests 
them  of  all  moral  guilt  where  they  are  stained  by  it,  and  then, 
as  the  natural  philosopher  produces  light  from  inert  and  noisome 
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matter,  she  extracts  heavenly  consolation  from  the  clogs  and 
inconveniences  of  life.  Were  there  nothing  to  be  borne  with 
in  this  life,  how  many  virtues  would  be  unknown,  how  many 
brilliant  examples  lost,  how  much  generous  and  ennobling  ex- 
ertion unheard  of!  God  permits  the  existence  of  physical 
evils,  while  he  teaches  the  manner  of  turning  them  into  gold. 
The  modern  philosopher,  unacquainted  with  this  heavenly  alche- 
my, loses  his  time,  and  renders  himself  ridiculous,  by  attempt- 
ing the  vain  task  of  their  total  exclusion.  The  philosopher 
would  fain  empty  out  the  font  which  he  knows  to  be  swollen 
by  many  a  tear,  but  the  poor  man's  ingenious  systems  prove 
to  be  like  the  vessels  with  which  the  Danaides  were  condemned 
to  work  by  paganism,  —  pails  without  bottoms  to  them.  Hence 
his  results  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  labor,  the  latter  almost 
infinite,  the  former  equal  —  to  zero. 

These  remarks  show  that  any  objection  derived  from  the 
existence  of  physical  evil  does  not  destroy  what  we  are  anx- 
ious to  have  placed  before  the  reader's  mind,  the  ideal  of 
Christian  society.  Once  we  class  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  this  subject  in  their  legitimate  order,  the  concep- 
tion of  such  an  ideal  is  not  difficult.  By  the  proper  formation 
of  individuals,  and  the  understanding  that  their  aim  is  to  be 
the  fulfilment,  in  a  perfect  manner,  of  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective positions,  we  see  no  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  family  and  the  state.  The  system  of  religious 
society  thus  proposed  requires  no  violent  and  sudden  revulsion 
to  correct  what  anomalies  may  now  exist  in  the  social  frame- 
work,—  unless,  indeed,  we  treat  of  extreme  and  exceptional 
cases,  which  are  to  be  met  by  extreme  and  exceptional  reme- 
dies, rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  applied  by  private  individuals.  In 
proposing  this  system,  we  offer  nothing  new.  The  remarks 
we  have  made  are  contained  in  the  principle  which,  in  some 
measure,  has  been  the  leading  motto  of  our  journal,  —  "  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  justice,  and  all  other  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  Those  who  will  admit  no  theoiy 
for  the  amelioration  of  society,  from  which  God  and  his  justice 
are  not  excluded,  may  smile  at  our  simplicity.  But  we  are 
very  much  mistaken  if  their  mirth  will  be  of  long  duration. 
The  world,  gentlemen  of  the  modern  schools,  is  beginning  to 
grow  weary  of  your  high-sounding  words,  from  which  no 
decent  result  is  obtained.  Even  your  favorite  pupil,  "  the 
people,"  must  finally  see  that  you  do  nothing  but  lead  them  by 
the  nose.     Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  you  should  have  your 
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day,  and  try  your  hand  for  a  while,  to  show  how  utterly  incom- 
petent you  are  to  effect  what  you  so  boldly  and  brilliantly 
promised.  Even  the  people,  stupid  as  you  consider  them, 
and  reckless  as  they  have  shown  themselves,  must  finally  wish 
for  something  better  than  perpetual  restlessness  and  excitement, 
attended  only  by  failure  and  disappointment.  The  substitution 
of  the  Red  Republican  cap  for  the  monarches  crown,  and  of  the 
liberty-pole  for  his  sceptre,  may  be  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
melodramatic  display.  But  when  it  is  attended  by  the  other 
substitution  of  a  stone  for  bread,  and  a  scorpion  for  fish,  the 
people  must  come  to  realize  this  much,  at  least,  that  your  logic 

!)asses  not  through  the  stomach  to  the  brain,  —  a  fatal  truth 
or  the  popularity  of  the  new  guides.  The  kings  and  old 
leaders  may  have  been  too  eager  to  devour  their  subjects,  but 
the  change  insisted  upon  will  not  end  merely  in  getting  a  new 
set  of  wolves  in  place  of  the  old  ones.  No,  no  !  We  repeat  it, 
what  is  to  be  corrected  are  the  abuses  existing  in  society,  not 
the  form  of  society  itself ;  what  is  to  be  purified  is  the  life- 
blood  which  courses  through  its  veins.  If  the  remedy  resorted 
to  be  only  to  lop  off  the  head  and  the  arms,  or  to  draw  the 
blood  forth  from  its  channel,  the  difficulty  will  only  be  made 
greater,  and  in  no  wise  remedied,  —  for  inanition  is  even  worse 
than  feverish  strength. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  we  should  see  ambition 
give  way  to  generous  and  healthy  emulation.  Political  intrigue 
would  find  a  corrective  in  the  Christian  virtue  of  prudence, 
exercised  for  the  common  weal.  Restless  and  grasping  avarice 
would  be  superseded  by  worthier  motives,  disinterested  yet 
intense  activity.  Just  and  enlightened  authority  would  protect 
the  rights,  and  nicely  balance  the  relations,  of  the  higher  and 
the  lower  classes,  and  thus  remove  the  suspicion  and  distrust 
which  must  ever  render  a  community  restless  and  unhappy. 
Each  individual,  and  each  union  of  individuals,  would  learn  to 
be  elevated,  not  by  aspiring  intemperately  to  a  higher  sphere, 
but  by  becoming  each  hour,  and  each  day,  less  and  less  faulty, 
more  and  more  perfect  in  its  own.  The  difference  of  interests 
and  pursuits  would  introduce  variety,  without  destroying  har- 
mony. For  the  wills  of  the  various  individuals  would  be 
sufficiently  co5rdinate  where  each  one  cheerfully  submits  to  the 
will  of  God.  Thus  would  humanity,  not,  indeed,  according  to 
the  vain  dream  of  socialist  theorizers,  make  a  heaven  of  this 
earth,  but  it  would  make  such  use  of  the  means  placed  within 
its  reach  as  to  become  fit  for  heaven. 
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This,  briefly,  is  what  is  needed,  and  all  this  the  Church  is  able 
to  e&ct  for  the  people  who  con6de  their  welfare  U>  her  pro- 
tection, provided  they  be  really  and  practically  Catholics,  —  in 
fact  and  not  merely  in  name.  Has  she  not  succeeded  in  this 
admirable  work  of  elevatiog  the  individual  in  his  sphere,  with- 
out raising  him  out  of  his  sphere  ?  Has  she  not  succeeded  in 
sanctifying  every  condition  of  life,  every  grade  of  society  ? 
Has  she  not  made  the  pursuits  of  each  of  her  children  a  Chris- 
tian vocation,  and  prescribed  for  the  aim  of  all  Christian  voca- 
tions the  highest  possible  degree  of  perfection,  even  that  of  the 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  i  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  cant 
about  the  corruption  or  the  weakness  of  nations  called  Catho- 
lic. Those  nations,  even  in  their  decrepitude,  exhibit  signs  of 
power  and  of  life  which  their  bitterest  enemies  cannot  but  eovy 
and  admire.  These  and  all  instances  like  unto  these  testify  to 
the  dignity  of  society  as  modelled  and  preserved  by  the 
Church.  Where  they  have  failed  to  be  truly  great,  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  they  failed  to  follow  her  leadership,  and,  like 
the  Jews  of  old,  sought  to  imitate  the  fashions  of  the  heathen. 
Thus  even  the  downward  tendencies  of  Catholic  nations  do 
honor  indirectly  to  the  Church,  just  as  the  upward  eflbrts  of 
uncatholics,  by  their  unfinished  and  partial  attempts  in  the 
absence  of  her  assistance,  testify  in  her  favor.  Where  uncath- 
olic  nations  accomplish  aught  of  good,  it  is  in  virtue  of  their 
Catholic  traditions  not  totally  lost,  and  where  Catholic  nations 
exhibit  aught  of  evil,  it  is  because  of  their  aduherating  their 
Catholic  traditions  with  the  uncatholic  training  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The  Church,  however,  is  not  unable  to  exhibit  a  great  peo- 
ple, by  whom  her  teachings  have  been  fully  understood  and 
perfectly  carried  out  in  every  possible  state  and  condition  of 
society.  Her  history  presents  us  with  a  vast  army  of  saints, 
whose  lives  were  passed,  not  in  any  hidden  or  secret  place,  but 
in  broad  daylight,  under  the  eyes  of  her  enemies  as  well  as  her 
friends  and  followers.  This  array  of  individuab  made  perfect 
by  her  tutorship  does  not  consist  in  a  few,  uncertain  names. 
It  is  composed  of  persons  belonging  to  every  rank,  from  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  to  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer 
of  water.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  shore,  but  num- 
bers people  of  all  ages  and  sexes  from  every  tribe  and  tongue 
of  the  earth.  The  only  professions  excluded  from  this  exalted 
company  are  those  which,  being  decidedly  bad  in  themselves, 
cannot  contribute  to  the  honor  or  the  advantage  of  human- 
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ity.  But  members  once  belonging  to  such  professions  are  en- 
rolled by  the  Church  among  her  saints  ;  for  it  was  necessary  she 
should  explain  the  transition  by  which,  from  being  her  opponents, 
men  could  become  princes  of  her  court.  In  numbers  this 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  power  of  the  Church  is  immense,  for 
it  does  not  merely  include  the  saints  properly  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  solemn  canonization,  but  all  who  were  like  them, 
whether  canonized  or  not.  Of  the  latter  there  are  millions 
whose  names  are  known  only  in  heaven.  Every  saintly  per- 
sonage raised  to  the  honor  of  the  altar  speaks  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  represents  the  countless  numbers  who,  by  his  example, 
his  zeal,  and  his  prayers,  were  brought  to  lead  a  truly  Cbristian 
life.  And  where  can  an  assembly  be  found  more  noble,  more 
diversified,  more  harmonious,  which  confers  more  honor  upon 
the  whole  human  family  ?  Whoever  has  been  led  to  look  with 
admiration  upon  any  peculiar  character  will  find  it  here  exhib- 
ited in  its  fullest  bloom.  Whoever  loves  to  read  of  the  traits 
of  high-minded  generosity  evinced  by  any  one  age  or  nation 
will  find  them  here  exalted,  and  unalloyed  by  the  faults  which 
elsewhere  accompany  them.  Whoever  is  more  pleased  in 
observing  the  delicate  and  gentle  workings  of  a  well-attem- 
pered disposition  will  find  them  here  represented  in  their  sweet- 
est and  loveliest  aspect,  unaccompanied  by  frailty,  and  illumined 
by  the  reflex  of  light  from  heaven.  No  history  exists  of  higher 
interest  to  all  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  the  history  of 
Him  who  was  not  simply  true  man,  but  true  God.  Do  you 
admire  the  excellence  of  the  military  character  ?  There  you 
can  contemplate  military  heroism  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Chris- 
tian virtue  in  the  Roman  ofilicers  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Mau- 
ritius. Does  your  taste  lead  you  to  admire  the  splendor  of  a 
noble  lineage  when  accompanied  by  honorable  deeds  ?  Ob- 
serve them  both  united  in  the  Spanish  prince,  St.  Hermenegild, 
the  Hungarian  duke,  St.  Wenceslaus,  the  Italian  baron,  St. 
Andrew  Corsini.  Or  observe  them  still  more  august  on  ac- 
count of  the  outward  dignity  of  their  persons  in  the  Saints  Chad, 
Canute,  Edmund,  Stephen,  and  Louis,  who  were  kings,  or  in 
St.  Henry,  who  was  an  emperor.  Not  only  are  popes  and 
priests  offered  to  the  imitation  of  the  Christian,  as  fitting  mod- 
els of  perfection,  but  saints  from  every  class  of  society  are 
recorded  in  the  glorious  annals  of  the  Church.  The  Saints 
Margaret,  and  Elizabeth  of  Portugal,  were  queens  ;  Monica, 
and  Frances  of  Rome,  were  the  widows  of  two  private  citi- 
zens.    St.  Ambrose  was  a  magistrate,  St.  Ivo  of  Brittany  a 
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lawyer,  St.  Homobonus  a  merchant,  Saints  Cosmos  and  Damian 
physicians.  Even  the  most  humble  walks  of  life  have  bad 
their  Christian  heroes.  For  example,  St.  Isidore  was  a  farm- 
er, St.  Paschal  Baylon  a  shepherd,  St.  Alexius  a  servant, 
St.  Crispin  a  shoemaker,  St.  Blandina  and  St.  Vita  were 
servant-maids.  Even  pursuits  in  themselves  indifferent  were 
made  the  means  of  giving  honor  to  God  in  a  perfect  manner. 
Hence  we  have  our  blessed  Bartholomew,  and  Angelo  da  Fie- 
sole,  who  were  artists,  and  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  was  a 
poet.  The  majesty-loving  Roman  and  the  ingenious  Athenian 
were  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  highest  honor  of  Chris- 
tendom, as  well  as  the  Israelite  and  the  Egyptian.  The  high- 
born matron  of  Madrid  and  Naples  is  seen  with  the  soft  Sar- 
acen girl  become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  The  sturdy 
English  yeoman  and  the  silk-clad  Japanese,  the  Spanish 
knight  and  the  Irish  student,  the  German  count  and  the 
French  man-at-arms,  all,  all  have  in  the  history  of  the  saints 
the  example  of  some  one  of  their  own  country,  age,  and  call- 
ing, who  has  walked  in  the  road  of  perfection  even  to  the 
threshold  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some  of  these  holy  per- 
sonages lived  in  solitary  retirement,  while  others  moved  amid 
scenes  of  business  and  excitement.  Some  were  pioneers  of 
civilization  and  religion  amid  the  thick  forests  of  the  North 
and  the  frozen  seas  of  the  South  ;  others  were  furrowed  with 
honorable  scars  while  facing  the  enemy  of  God  and  country 
upon  the  battle-field.  When  we  are  asked  to  point  out  some 
proof  of  what  the  Church  can  do  for  civilization,  all  these 
instances  of  her  sublime  and  heroic  influence  crowd  before  our 
mind.  And  when  the  name  of  some  one  is  requested,  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  extension  of  civilization  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Church,  and  thereby  really  done  honor  to  human- 
ity, all  her  saints  present  themselves  to  our  view  as  a  vast  army 
engaged  in  building  up  the  empire  of  Christian  society.  When 
did  tiiis  great  army  begin  its  march  ?  Where  was  its  forward- 
most  rank  first  descried  as  it  advanced  ?  It  took  its  move  from 
the  supper  hall  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  memorable  day  of  Pente- 
cost. Preceded  by  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  it  pushed  its 
legions  into  the  fastnesses  of  heathenism.  It  was  met  by  stal- 
wart arms,  and  proud  hearts  resolved  to  stop  its  advance,  — 
but  in  the  encounter  it  was  victorious.  It  halted  before  the 
heathen  temple.  The  tongue  of  the  heathen  priest  was  para- 
lyzed, and  his  lips  were  struck  dumb,  while  his  idol  quaked  upon 
its  basis,  and  fell  crumbling  to  the  ground.    Amid  the  smoke  of 
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the  silver  censer,  the  aspersion  of  pure  water  made  holy  by 
prayer,  and  the  joyful  peal  of  the  choral  anthem,  the  Christian 
conquerors  consecrated  the  temple  to  the  honor  of  the  true 
Author  of  life  and  death.  The  era  of  religious  civilization  was 
inaugurated  and  its  great  mission  begun. 

What  was  the  offspring  of  man's  genius,  religion  preserved, 
as  belonging  to  her  already,  but  condemned  and  rejected  what 
came  from  his  errors  or  his  passions. 

New  recruits  were  added  to  the  great  army  as  it  advanced, 
and  its  splendid  organization  unfolded  itself  more  and  more  to 
cover  its  outstretching  and  expanding  ranks.  A  conspicuous 
place  was  needed  for  the  seat  of  its  chief  leader,  and  a  tent 
was  pitched  for  Peter  upon  the  grave  of  the  Caesars.  Schools 
were  needed  where  its  youthful  warriors  might  be  trained,  in 
virtue  and  wisdom,  to  wear  their  accoutrements  with  more  pleas- 
ing grace,  and,  driving  away  the  babbling  sophists  of  the  Porch 
and  the  Academy,  it  opened  the  text-book  of  Christian  doctrine 
in  Antioch,  Athens,  and  Byzantium.  Did  a  fertile  and  prom- 
ising country  unfold  itself  to  the  view  ?  Then,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants gradually  fell  in  with  the  higher  discipline  of  Christian  life, 
their  every-day  avocations  were  cared  for,  and  brought  to  work 
harmoniously  under  the  control  of  the  new  wisdom  that  diffused 
itself  abroad.  The  towers  of  the  convent  rose  on  the  gentle 
slope  of  some  smiling  hill-side,  the  corridors  of  the  monastery 
stretched  along  on  either  side  of  the  village  church,  and  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  was  taught  to  mingle  with  the  song  that  be- 
guiled his  hours  of  repose  the  praises  of  the  Most  High,  in  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  and  Psalmist.  All  worked  for  good. 
What  was  found  already  of  proper  material  was  consecrated  to 
high  and  holy  purposes.  But  as  the  bands  of  the  elect  spread 
far  and  wide,  enkindling  in  the  breasts  of  men  of  every  tribe 
and  tongue  the  new  fire  brought  from  heaven,  new  sources 
of  power  and  confidence  were  discovered  by  its  light.  Un- 
known vistas  of  glory  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  forms 
of  beauty  and  joy  moved  in  their  brilliant  aisles,  unseen  hitherto 
by  the  eye  of  man.  Regenerate  nature,  and  the  dignity  which 
it  acquired,  not  only  accompanied  the  Christian  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  but  went  abroad  with  him  and  inspired  him  with  sub- 
lime recollections  and  sweetest  hopes,  even  amid  the  scenes 
of  merely  mortal  life.  The  mind  had  learned  to  ascend  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  heart  to  beat  and  dilate  more  fervently  and 
more  freely,  until  to  be  a  hero  became  habitual  to  the  Chris- 
tian.    The  painter  and  the  sculptor  had  become  Catholic,  not 
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only  in  their  act  of  faith,  but  in  the  whole  man,  and  the  world  that 
surrounded  him  was  elevated  to  the  consortsbip  of  Divine  na- 
ture. They  resumed  again  the  brush  and  the  chisel,  but  cared 
no  longer  for  the  subjects  those  plastic  implements  once  dis- 
coursed. The  canvas,  as  it  unrolled,  no  longer  exhibited 
dreamy  incentives  to  degrading  lust,  but  was  made  holy  by  the 
love-speaking  features  of  the  Virgin  of  Virgins,  that  look  from 
their  radiant  field  now  bent  in  adoration  at  the  birth  of  the 
Promised  One,  now  veiled  by  the  shadow  of  grief  at  ibe  loss 
of  the  Beloved,  now  joyful  again  at  his  triumphant  return  from 
heU  and  the  tomb.  The  spotless  marble  refused  to  be  moulded 
into  the  zoneless  figure  of  Grecian  voluptuousness,  and  sprang 
into  the  majestic  outline  of  the  prophet,  or  bent  to  the  attitude 
and  assumed  the  heaven-turned  look  of  the  dying  martyr. 
Inspired  by  the  subject  glowing  into  life  under  his  band,  the 
artist  rose  to  a  holy  enthusiasm,  and  gave  back  again  to  bis 
subject  the  rapturous  eloquence  which  uttered  its  delight  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  heart.  The  poet  and  the  musician  still 
sang,  but  the  angels  in  whose  company  religion  had  taught  him 
to  think  melted  heavenly  notes  into  the  stream  of  melody 
which  gushed  from  his  lips,  or  steeped  the  chords  of  his  con- 
secrated lyre.  The  architect  still  built,  but  no  longer  with  the 
vulgar  purpose  of  inducing  the  soulless  multitude  to  flatter  and 
praise  his  selfish  pride.  He  conceived  the  mighty  design  of 
calling  into  existence  a  structure  whose  mystic  grandeur  could 
bring  the  thoughtless  Christian  to  feel  spontaneously  that  he  was 
in  the  house  and  before  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  and 
which  might  force  the  unbeliever  to  kneel  and  pray  in  self-defi- 
ance at  his  shrine.  Frequently  would  he  lay  down  his  pencil 
upon  the  unfinished  plan,  and  pray,  —  and  prayer  would  turn 
into  fire,  and  the  fire  expanding  his  throbbing  heart,  lifting  his 
mind  above  itself,  and  quickening  his  imagination  with  the 
acuteness  and  rapidity  of  lightning,  he  would  grasp  his  pencil 
and  dare  to  sketch  in  a  moment  of  prophet-like  fervor  the  no- 
ble  vision  of  his  soul,  —  the  vast  conception  of  a  pile  whose 
every  stone  had  a  tongue  to  speak  of  heaven,  whose  majestic 
outline  would  command  the  breathless  admiration  of  a  thousand 
years.  Say  you  thus  of  the  traveller  who  no  longer  limited 
his  desires  to  the  gold  and  gems  of  Araby  and  Golconda,  but 
traded  in  immortal  souls  which  he  purchased  for  heaven.  And 
if,  for  a  moment,  as  he  stemmed  the  surge  which  rose  upon  his 
path  across  the  wintry  ocean,  its  deafening  roar  made  his  heart 
begin  to  fail,  buoyed  up  by  his  heroic  devotion,  he  smote  his 
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breast  and  blushed  at  hesitating  to  do  for  God  at  least  as  niuch 
as  the  adventurous  merchant  could  acconnplisb  for  the  love  of 
earthly  treasure. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  flowers  which  the  army  of  the  saints 
scattered  along  the  path  which  led  them  toward  their  home  in 
heaven.  These  are  some  of  the  fruits  which  the  saints  and 
those  who  are  like  unto  them  bring  forth,  because  they  realize 
the  fact  that  the  true  dignity  and  true  happiness  of  man  are  cen- 
tred in  religion.  This,  in  other  words,  is  a  leaf  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  civilizer.  Brief  and 
desultory  though  they  be,  they  sufBcienily  show  how  religion, 
though  destined  ultimately  only  to  invigilate  the  eternal  welfare 
of  man,  consults  indirectly  his  temporal  advantages,  and,  while 
raising  his  soul  towards  heaven,  elevates  his  whole  being  to  the 
highest  perfection  it  is  capable  of  attaining  upon  earth. 

But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  brilliant  panorama  wherein 
we  viewed  the  great  army  of  the  saints  passing  along,  in  the 
fulfllment  of  their  noble  mission.  We  saw  them  start  from  the 
Apostolic  supper-hall  at  Jerusalem,  upon  the  eventful  day  of 
the  coming  of  the  Paraclete,  —  the  day  on  which  was  inaugu- 
rated the  Christian  era.  We  spoke  of  their  trials  and  their 
success  as  they  spread  abroad  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 
Let  us  now  contemplate  the  vision  of  unequalled  splendor  and 
grandeur  which  will  embody  the  fulness  of  time,  and  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  their  mortal  career. 

When  the  last  day  of  the  world  shall  dawn,  and  the  last 
saint  shall  have  imprinted  the  latest  footstep  of  his  march  upon 
earth,  the  glorious  army  of  all  the  representatives  of  the  true 
dignity  of  regenerate  humanity  will  meet  together  in  triumph  in 
the  Valley  of  Judgment.  He  who  was  first  beheld  in  the  form 
of  a  little  child  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  latest  on  the 
hard  bed  of  the  Cross  upon  Calvary,  will  be  seen  by  all  men  in 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Divine  Father. 
He  will  fill  the  throne  of  judgment,  and  preside  over  the  tri- 
umph of  his  elect.  Behold  them  as  they  spread  out  in  brilliant 
array,  clothed  in  robes  of  gladness,  and  adorned  by  light  from 
above  !  Let  those  who  accuse  the  Church  as  being  the  enemy 
of  true  greatness  of  soul,  —  those  who  ask  what  nation  has 
been  made  perfect  by  religious  civilization,  —  those  who  long 
for  a  society  free  from  blemish,  —  behold  this  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  Church  in  elevating  humanity  of  every  tribe  and 
tongue,  of  every  age  and  condition,  of  every  century  and  coun- 
try.    Where  could  an  assembly  of  nobler  heroes,  a  cloud  of 
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stronger  witDesses,  be  found,  to  complete  the  ideal  of  perfect 
society  ? 

See  first  the  choir  of  Apostles,  preceded  by  Peter  and 
Paul.  What  was  the  work  they  accomplished  ?  They 
changed  the  legislation  and  civil  usages  of  the  world,  —  burled 
paganism  from  the  altar  and  the  throne,  —  first  made  men  un- 
derstand they  were  brethren,  and  cast  the  broad  fouodations  of 
the  moral  order.  Near  to  them  is  the  choir  of  martyrs,  with 
crowns  on  their  brows,  and  palms  in  their  hands,  first  of  whom 
Stephen  fell,  in  the  morning  of  life,  under  the  persecutor's 
swokI.  They  taught  by  example  that  man  has  but  one  Mas* 
ten,  —  that  there  is  something  more  precious  than  life,  —  that 
he  who  will  enter  the  field  of  battle  for  conscience'  sake  may 
be  silenced,  scourged,  mutilated,  crushed,  and  still  be  victori- 
ous !  Then  follow  the  venerable  confessors  of  the  faith, 
whose  life  the  proud  world  smiled  at  as  an  infatuation.  They 
took  their  stand  at  various  posts,  and  toiled  incessandy,  it  were 
difficult  to  say,  whether  more  to  save  their  own  souls,  or  those 
of  their  brethren.  Some  of  them  were  holy  pontiffs  and  doc- 
tors, on  whose  lips  was  opened  a  fountain  of  wisdom,  to  elevate 
the  mind  of  the  faithful,  and  confound  the  audacity  of  the 
heretic  and  blasphemer.  Some,  again,  were  venerable  monks 
and  hermits,  who  made  vocal  the  mountain  height  and  the 
woody  glade  with  the  praises  of  the  Most  High,  and  caused 
the  barren  wilderness  to  bloom  as  a  garden  of  plenty.  Or  did 
they  select  for  the  field  of  their  labors  the  hospital  and  the  gal- 
ley, —  the  study-hall  of  youth,  —  the  distant  home  of  the  rude 
barbarian  ?  Everywhere  following  the  path  of  the  apostle  and 
the  martyr,  they  cultivated  the  good  seed  previously  sown,  and 
watered  it  with  their  blood  ;  they  penetrated  the  masses,  and 
while  humbling  the  proud,  the  rich,  and  the  powerful,  they  ele- 
vated the  soul  of  the  serf  and  the  plebeian,  and  equally  to  each 
distributed  the  word  of  life  and  the  sacramental  food,  the  sour- 
ces of  Christian  fortitude  and  perseverance.  Nor  is  the  more 
gentle  and  less  constant  portion  of  humanity  forgotten  in  this 
triumphal  pageant.  Woman  will  on  that  great  day  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  dignity  of  society  sanctified  by  religion,  for  her 
representative  will  be  the  noblest  specimen  of  humanity  not 
personally  united  with  the  Godhead.  If,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  influence  of  religion  on  society,  we  have  omitted  to 
signalize  what  it  has  done  for  woman,  ample  justice  is  done 
and  the  fulness  of  so  pleasing  a  theme  summed  up  in  one  magic 
name,  —  that  of  our  loveliest  of  exemplars,  our  sweetest  of 
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mothers,  our  noblest  of  queens,  —  MARY  !  Paganism,  by 
making  of  woman  an  idol  or  a  slave,  destroyed  both  her  use- 
fulness and  her  dignity.  Christianity  made  her  all  in  usefulness, 
but  not  a  slave  ;  all  in  dignity,  but  not  a  goddess.  How  little 
inferior  to  the  angels  are  those  myriads  of  sainted  females  who, 
on  the  great  day  of  triumph,  form  the  crown  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  !  The  lilies  they  bear  in  their  hands  are  emblems  of 
the  spotless  purity  of  their  souls,  the  roses  with  which  they  are 
crowned  were  purpled  by  the  blood  of  their  innocent  hearts, 
freely  poured  out  as  the  price  of  constancy  in  the  faith.  Let 
him  who  delights  m  examining  the  tests  of  highly  cultivated 
civilization  try  to  understand  how  great  must  be  the  depth  and 
healthiness  of  that  society  where  the  influence  of  woman  is 
characterized  by  such  angelic  perfection.  Israel  foreshad- 
owed the  Church,  and  the  Church  foreshadows  heaven.  And 
as  the  Synagogue  in  her  palmy  days,  while  making  her  children 
as  fully  as  possible  Christians,  or  preparing  them  to  be  so, 
transcended  all  human  schemes  of  improvement,  thus  the 
Church,  while  rendering  the  children  committed  to  her  dare  as 
fit  subjects  as  possible  for  heaven,  renders  their  society  as 
much  like  that  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  as  it  can  possibly  be- 
come. Here  closes  our  ideal  of  Catholic  society,  were  it 
pure  and  unalloyed,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

O,  why  will  many  who  are  gifted  with  loving  hearts  and 
aspiring  souls,  and  who  still  speak  of  happiness  for  man,  refuse 
to  study  the  secret  of  that  happiness  which  the  Church  locks 
not  up  in  her  bosom,  but  dispenses  with  the  rest  of  her  royal 
treasures  ?  Why  will  they  waste  their  time  and  wear  out  their 
spirit  in  chasing  flitting  phantoms,  which,  like  the  evening 
mist,  glitter  for  a  moment  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  but, 
turning  from  one  fantastic  shape  to  another,  pass  away  and  are 
seen  no  more  ?  Unhappy,  thrice  unhappy  men  !  who,  in  the 
abundance  of  their  learning,  know  less  than  the  lisping  child 
who  only  half  understands  the  prayer  he  is  taught  to  con.  But 
the  loss  is  theirs,  and  not  the  loss  of  the  Church.  He  who 
opposes  her  may  succeed  for  a  time  in  preventing  his  fellow- 
suflerers  from  receiving  her  soothing  care  ;  but  let  him  look  to 
"history,  and  learn  the  fate  of  those  systems  of  nationality  from 
which  she  and  the  God  who  speaks  through  her  alone  were 
excluded.  Let  him  see  how  she  was  then,  and  how  still  she 
remains,  while  they  are  only  remembered  in  the  dream  of  the 
poet,  or  the  schoolboy's  tale. 

When,  on  the  eve  of  the  banquet  of  death,  ^e  spoke  words 
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of  serious  warning  to  the  citizen  of  Solyma,  he  laughed  at  her 
sanctity  as  folly,  and  her  wisdom  as  a  maniac's  dream.      But 
when  the  angel  of  Judah  took  his  departure  from  the  dese- 
crated temple,  and  the  national  life  of  the  Jewish  people  was 
buried  beneath  its  ruins,  the  Church  moved  in  the  vigor  of 
youth  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  and  Thabor  Hill.       The 
proud  Roman,  in  the  days  of  his  greatness,  heard  her  voice, 
which  flattered  not  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy,  with  disdain, 
and  drove  her  to  breathe  her  prayer  beneath  his  feet,  down 
amid   the  sepulchral  gloom  of  the  crypt  and  the  catacomb. 
But   where    the    Tarpeian  Rock,  once  crowned  with   gilded 
palaces  and  glittering  fanes,  reared  its  rugged  summit  again  in 
silence  and  desolation  to  the  sky,  she  sat  upon  the  ruins  spread 
around  its  base,  and  mourned  over  the  blindness  of  those  who 
had  fallen  to  rise  no  more.     She  spoke  in  the  Areopagus  to 
the  Athenian  sage  of  the  God  unknown  to  him,  and  the  only 
one  known  to  her,  and  he  rejected  her  doctrine  as  strange. 
But  she  still  published  that  doctrine  upon  the  shores  of  the 
iEgean,  when  nothing  remained  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  but 
the  ill-omened  owl,  and  the  bat  flitted  in  day-time  through  the 
desert  halls  of  the  Athenian's  pride.    Byzantium  acknowledged 
her  power,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  royal  garment,  and  rose 
to  be  as  queen  among  the  cities  of  the  East.     It  rejected  her 
sway,  and  scorned  to  bow  to  her  sceptre,  and  sunk  to  be  the 
slave  of  the  barbarian  invader.     But  the  steam  of  her  censer 
continued  still  to  spread  in  sweetness  around,  when  the  son  of 
a  robber  of  the  desert  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  Constantines, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turbaned  muezzin  resounded  through  the 
air  which  once  thrilled  at  the  peal  of  festive  music  that  greeted 
the  advance  of  the  Greek  emperor's  triumphal  car.     He  who 
made  republican  France  his  footstool,  and  changed  the  sceptres 
of  European  monnrchs  as  playthings  from  hand  to  hand,  would 
not  receive  from  an  aged  pontiS*  the  crown  of  Charlemagne 
and  St.  Louis,  and  placed  it  himself  proudly  upon  his  brow ; 
but  the  Church  whom  he  sought  to  make  bis  handmaid,  and 
whose  High  Priest  he  confined  in  a  prisoner's  cell,  in  the  per- 
son of  that  aged  pontifl^,  amid  the  joyful  hosanna  of  all  nations, 
sat  again  upon  the  throne  of  the  world,  when  the  self-crowned 
universal  monarch  was  entombed  upon  the  beach  of  a  desert 
island,  by  the  hand  of  a  foreign  jailer. 

Of  the  triumphs  of  Mother  Church,  and  of  Religion  in  So- 
ciety, no  more.  May  wc  that  have  known  her  love  her  with 
still  increasing  devotion.     May  those  who  love  her  not  begin  to 
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understand  the  wonders  that  exist  in  their  very  midst.  Let 
those  who  are  not  for  her,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that,  whether 
they  oppose  her,  or  pretend  to  extend  to  her  their  patronage, 
as  she  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  great  and  good  centuries  be- 
fore they  and  their  vain  systems  were  born,  so  will  she  lead 
new  generations  heavenward  ages  on  ages  after  they  and  their 
vain  systems  are  remembered  no  more. 


Art.  VI.  — literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1. —  Protestantism  and  Catholicity  compared  in  their  Effects  on 
the  C'ivilization  of  Europe.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Balmez.  From 
the  French,  by  C.  J.  Hanford  and  R.  Kershaw.  London : 
James  Brown.     1849.     8vo.     pp.  452. 

Our  readers  are  already  well  aware  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  we  hold  this  admirable  work  by  the  late  Abbe  Balmez,  —  a 
work  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  criticism  for  lofty 
eloquence,  sound  philosophy,  solid  and  various  erudition.  It  does 
for  Protestantism,  under  a  political  and  social  point  of  view,  what 
the  illustrious  Moehler  has  done  for  it  under  the  point  of  view  of 
theology.  The  Symbolik  of  the  German  professor  may  here  and 
there  contain  statements  and  views  that  need  some  modifications, 
but  it  utterly  demolishes  Protestant  dogmatism,  and  shows  unan- 
swerably that  it  is  baseless,  incoherent,  self-contradictory,  and 
unable  to  stand  a  moment  before  enlightened  theological  criticism. 
The  no  less  illustrious  Spaniard  has  done  the  same  with  political 
and  social  Protestantism.  For  some  time  Protestants  have  very  gen- 
erally ceased  to  claim  any  superiority  for  Protestantism  over  Cath- 
olicity as  a  religion,  as  a  system  of  dogmatic  truth,  or  as  the  means 
of  effecting  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  have  placed  its  defence 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  disenthralled  the  human  mind,  broken 
up  civil  despotism,  established  civil  freedom,  and  advanced  the 
general  civilization  and  social  well-being  of  the  European  nations. 
The  Abbe  Balmez  meets  Protestants  on  this  their  chosen  ground 
of  defence,  and  proves  that  it  is  utterly  untenable,  and  that  Protes- 
tantism has  only  retarded,  instead  of  advancing,  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  general  civilization.  In  him  human  reason,  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  sits  in  judgment  on  Protestantism  in  its  social  and 
political  character,  and  pronounces  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
which  the  future  will  not  reverse. 

The  translation  of  this  work  into  our  language  we  regard  as  a 
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happy  event  It  is  precisely  the  work  which  in  the  present  crisis 
we  need,  and  its  influence  will  be  wide  and  lasting.  Mr.  Hanford 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Kershaw,  have  done  their  work  well.  The 
work  hardly  reads  as  a  translation,  hut  has  the  freedom,  freshness, 
ease,  and  vigor  of  an  original  work,  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  have 
compared  it  with  the  French,  it  is  faithful,  and  even  literal.  These 
gentlemen  prove  themselves  very  fair  translators,  and  we  hope 
their  labors  will  be  appreciated  by  our  countrymen,  and  that  the 
work,  which  is  published  in  a  cheap  but  neat  style,  will  find  as 
ready  a  sale  in  this  country  as  we  learn  it  is  finding  in  England. 

We  have  no  room  to  give  any  extended  review  or  analysis  of 
the  Abbess  work,  and,  indeed,  no  analysis  can  give  a  correct  and 
adequate  notion  of  it  The  work  to  be  known  must  be  read  entire. 
All  we  have  space  to  do  is  to  give  a  single  extract,  which  may 
serve  to  give  as  good  an  idea  of  the  whole  as  a  single  brick  from 
its  walls  of  ancient  Babylon.  We  select  the  first  chapter,  en« 
titled  the  "  Nature  and  Name  of  Protestantism." 

''  There  is  a  fact  in  existence  among  civilized  nations,  very  important 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  things  which  it  affects,  —  a  fact  of  tran- 
scendent importance,  on  account  of  the  number,  variety,  and  eonseqoence 
of  its  influences,  —  a  fact  extremely  interesting,  because  it  is  cooneoted 
with  the  principal  events  of  modern  history. 

'*  Like  a  clap  of  thunder,  it  attracted  at  once  the  attention  of  all 
Europe  ;  on  one  side  it  spread  alarm,  and  on  the  other  excited  the  most 
lively  sympathy  :  it  grew  so  rapidly,  that  its  adversaries  had  not  time  to 
strangle  it  in  its  cradle.  Scarcely  had  it  begun  to  exist,  and  already  all 
hope  of  stopping,  or  even  restraining  it,  was  gone ;  when,  emboldened 
by  being  treated  with  respect  and  consideration,  it  became  every  day 
more  daring ;  if  exasperated  by  rigor,  it  openly  resisted  measores  of 
coercion,  or  redoubled  and  concentrated  its  forces,  to  make  more  vigorous 
attacks.  Discussions,  the  profound  investigations  and  scientific  methods 
which  were  used  in  combating  it,  contributed  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  served  as  vehicles  to  propagate  its  ideas. 

**  By  creating  new  and  prevailing  interests,  it  made  itself  poweifnl 
protectors ;  by  throwing  all  the  passions  into  a  state  of  fury,  it  aroused 
them  in  its  favor.  It  availed  itself  by  turns  of  stratagem,  force,  seduc- 
tion, or  violence,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  times  and  drcumstanees. 
It  attempted  to  make  its  way  in  all  directions ;  either  destroying  impedi- 
ments, or  taking  advantage  of  them,  if  they  were  capable  of  being  turned 
to  account. 

**  When  introduced  into  a  country,  it  never  rested  until  it  had  obtained 
guaranties  for  its  continued  existence ;  and  it  succeeded  in  doing  so  every- 
where. After  having  obtained  vast  establishments  in  Europe,  —  which 
it  still  retains,  —  it  was  transported  into  other  parts  of  the  worid,  and 
infused  into  the  veins  of  simple  and  unsuspecting  nations. 

**  In  order  to  appreciate  a  fact  at  its  just  value,  to  embrace  it  in  all  its 
relations,  and  to  distinguish  properly  between  them,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  constituting  principle  of  the  fact  can  be  ascertained, 
or  at  least  whether  we  can  observe  in  its  appearance  any  characteristic 
trait  capable  of  revealing  its  inward  nature.    This  examination  is  very 
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difficult  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  fact  of  the  kind  and  importance  of 
that  which  now  occupies  our  attention.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  numbers 
of  opinions  accumulate  in  the  course  of  time,  in  favor  of  all  which  argu- 
ments have  been  sought.  The  inquirer,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and 
such  various  objects,  is  perplexed,  disconcerted,  and  confounded  ;  and  if 
he  wish  to  place  himself  in  a  more  advantageous  point  of  view,  he  finds 
the  ground  so  covered  with  fragments,  that  he  cannot  make  his  way 
without  risk  of  losing  himself  at  every  step. 

'*  The  first  glance  which  we  give  to  Protestantism,  whether  we  con- 
sider its  actual  condition,  or  whether  we  regard  the  various  phases  of  its 
history,  shows  us  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  thing  constant  in  it, 
any  thing  which  can  be  assigned  as  its  constituent  character.  Uncertain 
in  its  opinions,  it  modifies  them  continually,  and  changes  them  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  Vague  in  its  tendencies,  and  fluctuating  in  its  desires,  it 
attempts  every  form,  and  essays  every  road.  It  can  never  attain  to  a  well- 
defined  existence ;  and  we  see  it  every  moment  enter  new  paths,  to  losd 
itself  in  new  labyrinths. 

**  Catholic  controversialists  have  pursued  and  assailed  it  in  every  way  ; 
ask  them  what  has  been  the  result  They  will  tell  you  that  they  had  to 
contend  with  a  new  Proteus,  which  always  escaped  the  fatal  blow  by 
changing  its  form.  If  you  wish  to  assail  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism, 
you  do  not  know  where  to  direct  your  attacks,  for  they  are  unknown  to 
you,  and  even  to  itself.  On  this  side  it  is  invulnerable,  because  it  has  no 
tangible  body.  Thus,  no  more  powerful  argument  has  ever  been  urged, 
than  that  of  the  immortal  Bishop  of  Mean  x,  —  viz.  'You  change;  and 
that  which  changes  is  not  the  truth.'  An  argument  much  feared  by 
Protestantism,  and  with  justice  ;  because  all  the  various  forms  which  are 
assumed  to  evade  its  force  only  serve  to  strengthen  it.  How  just  is  the 
expression  of  this  great  man  !  At  the  very  title  of  his  book.  Protestant- 
ism must  tremble  :  The  History  of  the  Variations  !  A  history  of  varia- 
tions must  be  a  history  of  error. 

'*  These  unceasing  changes,  which  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at 
finding  in  Protestantism,  because  they  essentially  belong  to  it,  show  us 
that  it  is  not  in  possession  of  the  truth ;  they  show  us  also,  that  its  mov- 
ing principle  is  not  a  principle  of  life,  but  an  element  of  dissolution.  It 
has  been  called  upon,  and  up  to  this  time  in  vain,  to  fix  itself,  and  to 
present  a  compact  and  uniform  body.  How  can  that  be  fixed,  which  is, 
by  its  nature,  kept  floating  about  in  the  air?  How  can  a  solid  body  be 
formed  of  an  element,  whereof  the  essential  tendency  is  towards  an  in- 
cessant division  of  particles,  by  diminishing  their  reciprocal  affinity,  and 
increasing  their  repellant  force  ? 

'*  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  I  speak  of  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  faith,  whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  human 
reason  alone,  or  as  an  individual  inspiration  from  heaven. 

*'  If  there  be  any  thing  constant  in  Protestantism,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
Bobstitntion  of  private  judgment  for  public  and  lawful  authority.  This  is 
always  found  in  union  with  it ;  and  is,  properly  speaking,  its  fundamental 
principle  :  it  is  the  only  point  of  contact  among  the  various  Protestant 
sects,  —  the  basis  of  their  mutnal  resemblance.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  this  exists,  for  the  most  part,  unintentionally,  and  sometimes  against 
their  express  wishes. 

*'  However  lamentable  and  disastrous  this  principle  may  be,  if  the 
coryphsei  of  Protestantism  had  made  it  their  rally ing-point,  and  had  con- 
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stantly  acted  up  to  it  in  theory  and  practice,  they  would  have  been  con- 
sistent in  error.  When  men  saw  them  cast  into  one  abyss  after  another, 
they  would  have  recognized  a  system,  —  false  undoubtedly  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  a  system.  As  it  is,  it  has  not  been  even  that:  if  you  examine  the 
words  and  the  acts  of  the  first  Reformers,  you  will  find  that  they  made 
use  of  this  principle  as  a  means  of  resisting  the  authority  which  con- 
trolled them,  but  that  they  never  dreamed  of  establishing  it  permanently ; 
that,  if  they  labored  to  upset  lawful  authority,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
usurping  the  command  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  followed,  in 
this  respect,  the  example  of  revolutionists  of  all  kinds,  of  all  a^ree,  and 
of  all  countries.  Every  body  knows  how  far  Luther  carried  his  fanatical 
intolerance  ;  he  who  could  not  bear  the  slightest  contradiction,  either  from 
his  own  disciples  or  any  body  else,  without  giving  way  to  the  moet  sense- 
less fits  of  passion,  and  the  most  unworthy  outrages.  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  founded  there  what  is  called  the  liberty  of  thinking,  sent 
to  the  scaffold  those  who  did  not  think  as  he  did  ;  and  it  was  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Calvin  that  Servetus  was  burnt  alive  at  Geneva. 

*^  I  insist  upon  this  point,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. Men  are  but  too  much  inclined  to  pride ;  and  if  they  heard  it 
constantly  repeated,  without  contradiction,  that  the  innovators  of  the 
sixteenth  century  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  thought,  a  secret  interest 
might  be  excited  in  their  favor ;  their  violent  declamations  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  expressions  of  a  generous  movement,  and  their  efifurts  as  a 
noble  attempt  to  assert  the  rights  of  intellectual  freedom.  Let  it  be 
known,  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  if  these  men  proclaimed  the  principle 
of  free  examination,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  it  against 
legitimate  authority  ;  but  that  they  attempted,  as  soon  as  they  could,  to 
impose  upon  others  the  yoke  of  their  own  opinions.  Their  constant  en- 
deavour was,  to  destroy  the  authority  which  came  from  God,  in  order  to 
establish  their  own  upon  its  ruins.  It  is  a  painful  necessity  to  be  obliged 
to  give  proofs  of  this  assertion  ;  not  because  they  are  difiScult  to  find,  but 
because  one  cannot  adduce  the  most  incontestable  of  them  without  calling 
to  mind  words  and  deeds  which  not  only  cover  with  disgrace  the  founders 
of  Protestantism,  but  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  a  blush  on  the  cheek,  or  written  without  a  stain  upon  the  paper. 

**  Protestantism,  when  viewed  in  a  mass,  appears  only  a  shapeless  col- 
lection of  innumerable  sects,  all  opposed  to  each  other,  and  agreeing  only 
in  one  point;  viz.  in  protesting  against  the  authority  of  the  Church.  We 
only  find  among  them  particular  and  exclusive  names,  commonly  taken 
from  the  names  of  their  founders ;  in  vain  have  they  made  a  thousand 
efforts  to  give  themselves  a  general  name  expressive  of  a  positive  idea ; 
they  are  still  called  after  the  manner  of  philosophical  sects.  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  Zuinglians,  Anglicans,  Socinians,  Arminians,  Anabaptists,  — 
all  these  names,  of  which  I  could  furnish  an  endless  host,  only  serve  to 
show  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  in  which  these  sects  are  inclosed  ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  pronounce  them,  to  show  that  they  contain  nothing 
universal,  nothing  great. 

*'  Every  body  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Christian  religion  must  be 
convinced  by  this  fact  alone,  that  these  sects  are  not  truly  Christian. 
Rut  what  occurred  when  Protestantism  attempted  to  take  a  general  name 
is  singularly  remarkable.  If  you  examine  its  history,  you  will  see  that 
all  the  names  which  it  attempted  to  give  itself  failed,  if  they  contained 
any  positive  idea,  or  any  mark  of  (yhristianity  ;  but  that  it  adopted  a  name 
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taken  by  chance  at  the  Diet  of  Spires ;  a  name  which  carries  witli  it  its 
own  condemnation,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  origin,  to  the  spirit,  to 
the  maxims,  to  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  religion ;  a  name  which 
does  not  express  that  unity,  —  that  union  which  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Christian  name ;  a  name  which  is  peculiarly  becoming  to  it, 
which  all  the  world  gives  to  it  by  acclamation,  which  is  truly  its  own,  — 
"viz.  Protestantism. 

*'  Within  the  vast  limits  marked  out  by  this  name,  there  is  room  for 
every  error  and  for  every  sect.  You  may  deny  with  the  Lutherans  the 
liberty  of  man,  or  renew  with  the  Arminians  the  errors  of  Pelagius. 
You  may  admit  with  some  that  real  presence,  which  you  are  free  to  reject 
with  the  Calvinists  and  Zuinglians  ;  you  may  join  with  the  Socinians  in 
denying  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  you  may  attach  yourself  to  Episco- 
palians, to  Puritans,  or,  if  you  please,  to  the  extravagances  of  the  Qua- 
kers ;  it  is  of  no  consequence,  for  you  always  remain  a  Protestant,  for  you 
protest  against  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  your  field  is  so  extensive, 
that  you  can  hardly  escape  from  it,  however  great  may  be  your  wander- 
ings ;  it  contains  all  the  vast  extent  that  we  behold  on  coming  forth  from 
the  gates  of  the  Holy  City.''  —  pp.  1-3. 

The  work  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Dunigan  &  Brother,  151  Ful- 
ton Street,  New  York ;  and  of  Joseph  A.  Copes,  51  Salem  Street, 
Boston ;  and  we  recommend  all  who  would  possess  one  of  the 
great  books  which  has  appeared  in  our  day,  to  lose  no  time  in  pro- 
curing it 


2.  —  The  Orphan  of  Moscow^  or  the  Young  Governess.  A  Tale. 
From  the  French  of  Madame  Woillez,  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sadliee. 
New  York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier.     1849.     18mo.     pp.  400. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  story,  admirably  translated,  breathing  a 
truly  Catholic  tone,  and  teaching  an  unexceptionable  moral  lesson. 
It  is  a  valuable  present  to  our  young  folks,  although  far  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  Catholic  youth  in  France  than  in  this  coun- 
try. We  wish  some  one  would  write  a  tale  entitled  The  Orphan  of 
New  York,  or  The  Orphan  of  Boston,  —  The  Irish  Orphan,  or  The 
Catholic  Orphan,  —  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
poor  orphan  boys  among  ourselves.  Let  its  hero  be  an  orphan 
Joy,  and  taken  from  the  poorer  class,  not  from  the  wealthier.  Our 
modern  writers  take  much  more  pleasure  in  depicting  the  piety  of 
girls  than  of  boys.  This  comes,  we  suppose,  from  the  fact,  that 
piety  in  females  is  prettier  and  more  sentimental  than  in  the  other 
sex,  and  therefore  more  within  the  comprehension  of  an  effeminate 
and  sentimental,  not  to  say  sensual,  age.  Yet  boys  have  souls  as 
well  as  girls,  and  were  equally  redeemed  by  the  Man-God.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  think  lightly  of  female  intellect,  female 
piety  and  worth,  and  we  willingly  accord  to  woman  in  her  own 
sphere  equality  with  man.    We  are  not  Mahometans,  nor  savages. 
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N^or  are  we  of  those  who  see  an  aogel  in  every  woman  and  a  devil 
in  every  man.  We  do  not  believe  the  modem  idolatry  of  wonnaa 
is  any  more  acceptable  to  God  than  any  other  species  of  idolatry. 
3o  long  as  men  believe  and  practise  Christianity,  there  is  no  danger 
[)f  the  women  being  unbelievers  ;  and  we  confess  that  the  religious 
training  of  boys  seems  to  us  to  require  more  attention  than  even 
the  religious  training  of  girls.  One  of  the  things  we  like  Canon 
i^on  Schmidts  stories  for  is,  that  they  show  us  good  boys  as  well  as 
good  girls. 

Boys  almost  always  have  a  model  character  before  their  eyes, 
K)me  one  they  seek  to  be  like.  Take,  then,  a  boy  from  the  class  of 
poor  orphans  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  and  conduct  him  step  by  step 
from  early  childhood  through  the  actual  difficulties,  dangers,  and 
temptations  which  beset  boys  of  his  class,  up  to  virtuous  manhood. 
Let  there  be  nothing  strange  or  marvellous  ;  be  simple  and  natural, 
keep  within  the  sphere  of  every-day  life,  and  show  how  such  a 
)oy  may  preserve,  in  a  country  like  ours,  his  faith,  his  innocence, 
md  gain  a  livelihood,  respect,  and  a  solid  manly  character.  The 
poor  boys  who  read  it  will  not  be  carried  out  of  their  sphere  of  life, 
they  will  see  that  the  hero  of  the  story  was  one  of  themselves,  and 
hey  will,  in  seeing  how  and  what  he  did,  understand  how  and  what 
hey  are  to  do.  They  will  take  him  for  their  model,  their  pattern, 
ind  seek  to  imitate  him.  We  only  throw  out  a  brief  hint  One  is 
ippalled  at  the  number  of  real  or  virtual  orphans  we  have  in  our 
midst,  and  perplexed  to  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  thenu  If  we 
place  them  in  Protestant  families,  they  may  get  bread  for  the  body, 
but  none  for  the  soul ;  they  will  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they 
should  not  go,  and  lose  their  faith,  their  piety,  and  their  souls. 
The  question  what  we  are  to  do  to  protect  them  presses  more  and 
more  heavily  upon  us,  and  in  some  way  must  be  met.  It  is  fright* 
ful  to  think  how  many  of  our  children  and  youth  are  every  day 
lost  to  the  Church  and  heaven. 


3.  —  Poems  and    Prose  Writings.     By  Richabd   Hsnst  Dah a. 
New  York  :  Baker  &  Scribner.     1850.     2  vols.     12mo. 

We  welcome  this  republication  of  Mr.  Dana's  Poems  and  Prose 
Writings.  Mr.  Dana  stands,  deservedly,  at  the  head  of  our  Amer* 
ican  poets,  and  is  surpassed  by  none  of  our  prose- writers  for  ^ 
clearness,  precision,  naturalness,  purity,  and  classic  grace  and  fin- 
ish of  his  style  and  diction.  But  his  volumes  are  too  important  a 
contribution  to  American  literature  to  be  despatched  in  a  brief  and 
hurried  notice.  They  deserve  an  elaborate  review,  and  we  shall 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  recur  to  them,  and  to  speak  qI 
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length  of  their  artistic  merits.  We  confine  ourselves  now  to  sim« 
ply  announcing  the  appearance  of  this  new  edition,  which  is  sent 
forth  in  a  style  of  typographical  neatness  and  elegance  quite 
creditable  to  the  publishers. 


4.  —  The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St,  Ignatius  of  Loyola^  translated 
from  the  authorized  Latin  ;  with  Extracts  from  the  Literal  Ver- 
sion  and  Notes  of  the  Rev,  Father  Roothan^  Father- General  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus.  By  Charles  Seager,  M.  A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  Nicholas  Wiseman, 
D.D.  First  American,  from  the  last  London  Edition.  Pub- 
lished with  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
Eccleston.    Baltimore  :  Murphy  &  Co.    1850.   18mo.    pp.  256. 

The  all  but  inspired  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St  Ignatius,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  are  too  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated to  require  any  notice  at  our  hands.  We  should  as  soon 
think  it  necessary  to  commend  the  De  Imitatione  Christie  as  them. 
•The  Preface  prefixed  to  the  translation,  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  is  highly 
valuable,  as  is  every  thing  that  reaches  us  from  that  learned  and 
illustrious  prelate.  Of  the  translation  itself  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
The  translator  is,  we  presume,  a  pious  and  learned  scholar ;  we 
only  wish  he  had  better  taste,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue. 


6.  —  Christianity  and  the  Church,    By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Pise,  D.  D. 
Baltimore  :  Murphy  &  Co.     1850.     16mo.     pp.  304. 

This  is  a  neatly  printed  and  agreeably  written  volume,  by  one  for 
whom  we  have  a  high  personal  afiection  and  esteem,  on  a  great 
and  interesting  subject,  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world. 
But  the  author  must  pardon  us  if  we  tell  him  frankly  that  we  do 
not  like  it  To  us  the  title  hints  and  the  whole  book  implies,  that 
the  Church  and  Christianity  are  separable,  and  that  we  arrive  at  the 
Church  through  Christianity,  instead  of  arriving  at  Christianity 
through  the  Church.  As  an  argument  for  our  holy  religion,  it 
seems  to  us  not  less  adapted  to  raise  than  to  allay  doubts.  The 
learned  author  cites,  along  with  holy  doctors  of  the  Church,  and 
with  hardly  a  mark  to  distinguish  them,  the  most  notorious  infidel 
chiefs  of  modem  times.  Inoeed,  his  chief  authorities  are  Bayle, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Pierre  Leroux.  No 
doubt  these  are  cited  as  concessions  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  fact  that 
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they  are  so  cited  is  not  brought  forward  so  prominently  as  it  should 
be,  to  protect  those  who  do  not  happen  to  know  from  other  sources 
than  the  book  itself,  that  they  are  not  good  Roman  Catholics.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  citations  from  these  infidel  writers, 
which  fill  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  volume,  will  excite  in 
many  readers  a  curiosity  to  examine  the  works  from  which  they 
are  taken.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  gain  much  to 
the  cause  of  Catholic  truth  by  citing  the  concessions  of  its  enemies, 
especially  when  we  cite  as  concessions  what  they  say  ironically,  to 
save  themselves  from  the  police,  or  for  the  sake  of  giving  more 
point  and  force  to  what  they  wish  to  allege  against  the  Church,  as  is 
the  case  with  nearly  all  that  is  cited  from  Voltaire  and  his  associ- 
ates. We  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  this  volume  in  the  terms  we 
should  wish,  and  we  hope  that,  before  it  passes  to  a  second  edition, 
the  author  will  give  it  a  thorough  revision. 


6.  —  The  Bucolics^  Georgics^  and  Mneid  of  Virgil^  with  English 
Notes^  a  Life  of  Virgil^  and  Remarks  upon  Scanning.  By  Ed- 
ward MooRE,  M.  A.  Boston  :  Mussey  &  Co.  1849.  12mo.' 
pp.  550. 

This  is  a  very  neatly,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  a  very 
accurately  printed  edition  of  Virgil.  The  notes  are,  in  general, 
judicious,  and  such  as  the  pupil  needs.  The  editor  departs  fre- 
quently from  the  ordinary  reading  and  rendering,  in  some  cases  not 
wisely  in  our  judgment,  but  in  others,  perhaps,  he  is  justified.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  very  creditable  edition, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  so  regarded  by  teachers  and  learners. 


7. — A  History  of  England^  from  the  Invasion  hy  the  Romans^  to 
the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  William  the  Third.  By  John 
LiNGARD,  D.  D.  A  New  Edition.  Corrected  and  considerably 
enlarged.  New  York:  Dunigan  &  Brother.  1848-49.  13 
vols.     16mo. 

Messrs.  Dunigan  have  now  completed  their  edition  of  Dr.  Lin- 
gard's  History  of  England.  The  edition  is  London  print,  very 
neatly  got  up,  and  is  furnished  at  an  exceedingly  low  price.  Now, 
when  so  much  interest  is  excited  in  English  history,  and  new  edi- 
tions of  Hume's  and  Macaulay's  romances,  which  the  poor  people 
are  fain  to  look  upon  as  authentic  history,  are  multiplied,  do  pains 
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should  be  spared  to  circulate  Dr.  Lingard's  work,  the  only  passable 
history  of  England  ever  written.  The  Catholic  may  complain 
justly  of  Dr.  Lingard  of  yielding  too  much  to  Gallicanism,  but  his 
work  has  done  an  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  Eng- 
land. Its  general  merits  and  accuracy  are  too  well  known  and  too 
generally  admitted  to  need  to  be  pointed  out  by  us.  We  hope  our 
Catholic  public  will  continue  to  patronize  it  liberally. 


8.  —  We  have  before  us,  issued  within  the  last  few  months,  An- 
gelicoy  The  Melon^  The  Little  Lamh^  The  Cakes^  The  Cherries^ 
Best  Inheritance.,  and  The  Carrier  Pigeon^  by  Canon  von  Schmid, 
extending  to  No.  XIV.  of  Dunigan's  Library  of  Popular  Instruc- 
tion and  Amusement.  We  have  so  often  commended  these  exqui- 
site tales,  and  the  tasteful  manner  in  which  they  are  sent  out,  that 
we  need  say  nothing  more. 


•9.  —  Reviews  and  Essays,    By  E.  G.  Holland     Boston  :  Crosby 
&  Nichols.     1849.     12mo.     pp.  397. 

A  VERY  respectable  volume,  so  far  as  paper  and  typography  are 
concerned,  and  exceedingly  important,  original,  and  profound  as  to 
its  contents,  —  in  the  estimation  of  its  author,  a  young  minister  of 
the  Christ-tan  sect.  The  author  is  not  one  of  those  who  have  any 
occasion  to  put  up  the  old  Scotch  prayer,  — "  O  Laird,  gie  us  a 
gude  conceit  o'  oursel's."  He  is  a  marvel  to  us.  He  knows  all 
things,  and  some  others,  and  has  a  command  of  words  we  have 
never  seen  approached,  save  in  John  Neale  and  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, and  a  simplicity  of  thought  not  by  any  means  approached  in 
either  of  those  distinguished  gentlemen.  He  is  a  wonderful  man. 
Yet  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Mr.  Holland  really  has  good 
natural  gifts,  gifts  of  a  high  order,  and  only  lacks  modesty  and 
proper  discipline.  He  has  grown  up  amongst  men  of  little  learn- 
ing and  less  knowledge,  and  has  never  learned  to  measure  himself 
properly.  He  overrates  his  acquirements,  and  undertakes  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  which  he  knows  only  enough  to  render  his  discus- 
sions ridiculous.  His  pompous  manner,  his  swelling  periods,  and 
his  verbose  and  bombastic  style  are  really  intolerable  to  persons  of 
genuine  cultivation  and  good  taste.  If  he  will  go  to  school  and  put 
himself  under  rigid  professors  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  attain  to 
some  proportion  between  his  acquirements  and  his  ambition,  he  will 
be  able  to  write  Reviews  and  Essays  creditable  to  himself,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  scholars  and  men  of  solid  attainments. 
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10.  —  The  Incarnation.    By  Rollin  H.  Neale,  Pastor  of  die 
Baptist  Church,  Boston.     Boston :  Gould,  Kendall,  & 
1849.     32mo.  pp.  94. 

Messrs.  Gould,  Kendall,  &  Lincoln  have  sent  this  little  work 
in  a  very  tasteful,  and  even  beautiful  dress,  and  Mr.  Neale  hM 
dontly  bestowed  great  pains  in  its  composition.     We  cannot 
otherwise  than  with  respect  any  honest  attempt  made  to  vindical^] 
any  one  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  our  religion,  let  it  be  made 
whom  it  may,  especially  in  these  days  of  Rationalism  and  ~ 
scendentalism.     Mr.  Neale  is  a  Calvinistic  Baptist  minister  in  tUi 
city,  and  deservedly  ranks  high  among  the  ministera  of  hia  OH' 
sect     We  remember  him  as  a  frank,  social,  good*hearted  i 
with  less  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Baptist  miniaten 
we  commonly  meet  with.     As  for  the  Baptist  sect,  we  have 
patience  with  them  than  with  most  others,  in  consequence  of 
denial  of  infant  baptism.     In  denying  that,  and  on  the  ground 
which  they  deny  it,  they  really  place  themselves  out  of  the  pale 
Christendom,     pjven  our  New  England  Unitarians  are  to  he 
ferred  to  them,  for,  as  a  general  thing,  the  children  of  TTnttai 
are,  or  at  least  have  been  heretofore,  baptized.     We  quarml 
with  Baptists  about  the  mode  of  baptism,  but  we  must  tell 
that  they  do  not  recognize  Christian  baptism  at  all,  and  thei 
arc  in  no  sense  joined  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
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Art.  I. —  The  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  England, 
First  Bishop  of  Charleston^  collected  and  arranged  under  the 
immediate  Jldvice  and  Direction  of  his  immediate  Successor^ 
the  Right  Rev.  Ignatius  Aloysius  Reynolds.  Bal- 
timore: J.  Murphy.  1849.  5  vols.  Large  8vo.  Double 
columns. 

The  wide-spread  fame  of  Dr.  England  as  an  orator,  a  divine, 
a  patriot,  and  a  scholar,  will  doubtless  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  publication  of  his  works.  Some  acquire  a  high  reputation 
for  oratory  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar,  whose  discourses,  when 
published,  leave  us  astonished  at  the  weakness  of  their  reason- 
ing, and  the  flimsiness  of  those  ornaments  of  speech  which 
fascinated  multitudes.  Not  so  with  those  of  the  illustrious 
Bishop  of  Charleston.  His  arguments  are  such  as  bear  the  se- 
verest scrutiny  ;  his  discourses  are  the  compositions  of  a  skilful 
artist,  who  combines  each  part  with  the  other  in  close  union 
and  harmony  ;  his  images  are  natural  and  striking.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  peruse  the  solid  and 
persuasive  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  the  hall  of  Congress 
in  1826,  and  which  we  take  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  his  doc- 
trinal discourses,  that  he  could  succeed  in  arresting  the  atten- 
tion of  popular  assemblies  on  matters  better  suited  to  a  highly 
intellectual  audience,  such  as  that  which  he  then  addressed  ; 
but  the  fact  is  widely  known,  that  the  unlearned,  as  well  as  the 
philosophical  inquirer,  hung  with  delight  for  hours  on  his  lips, 
whilst  he  descanted  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  that 
children  fancied  they  understood  what  he  propounded.     This 
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is  accounted  for  by  the  plain  and  clear  language  which  he  em- 
ployed, by  his  illustrations,  which  brought  sublime  truths  down 
to  the  level  of  the  humblest  intellects,  and  by  the  life  and  spirit 
which  breathed  throughout,  since  he  acted,  but  without  affecta- 
tion, all  that  he  spoke.     The  maxim  of  Demosthenes,  that  de- 
livery is  the  chief  qualification  of  an  orator,  was  illustrated  in 
him,  since  his  long  and  profound  discourses,  without  this  charm, 
would  necessarily  have  fatigued  the  attention  of  his  bearers. 
His  gesticulations  were  almost  too  animated  for  the  pulpit ;  but 
they  were  perfectly  in  character,  and  they  gave  charm  and  ef- 
fect to  his  appeals.     As  he  stood,  with  folded  arms,  pausing  at 
the  close  of  some  luminous  argument,  and  surveying  bis  audi- 
ence, to  discover  whether  they  felt  and  acknowledged  its  force, 
all  remained  entranced.    The  effect  of  the  oratorical  pause  was 
never  seen  to  more  advantage.     The  mind,  surveying  the  chain 
of  reasoning  which,  link  by  link,  had  been  formed,  admired  its 
beauty,  and  felt  happy  in  being  encircled  by  its  magic  power, 
and  made  captive  to  truth.    Interrogatories,  with  the  responses, 
opportunely  intermingled,  relieved  the  seriousness  of  logical  ex- 
ercise, and  fixed  the  attention  of  all  on  the  point  under  consid- 
eration.    We  recollect  to  have  heard  him  in  the  first  Council 
of  Baltimore,  above  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  presented  the 
claims  of  the  Church  to  be  our  guide  in  the  things  of  salvation, 
with  a  combination  of  argument  and  authority  not  easy  to  be 
resisted.     At  the  close,  he  asked  himself  in  the  name  of  some 
votary  of  liberty,  —  "  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  establish  the  des- 
potism of  authority  ?     Will  you  have  us  to  renounce  reason, 
and  follow  blindly  the  dictates  of  erring  fellow-mortals  ?     Will 
you  deprive  us  of  the  liberty  of  thought  ?  "     To  each  of  these 
questions  he  emphatically  answered,  ''  No."     "  What  then  ?  " 
said  he.     "  I  will  only,"  he  replied,  "  that  man  be  subject  to 
God." 

His  descriptions  were  picturesque  and  animated,  bringing,  as 
it  were,  under  the  eyes  of  his  audience  the  scenes  which  he  rep- 
resented. In  treating  of  the  evidence  of  miracles,  he  observed 
that  the  reality  of  death  can  be  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt,  and, 
as  if  a  corpse  lay  before  the  audience,  he  pointed  to  each  symp- 
tom,—  the  stiffened  limbs,  the  glazed  eyes,  the  absence  of  all 
pulsation,  the  commencement  of  decomposition  ;  and,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  scrutiny,  he  demanded  with  earnestness,  "  Is  he 
dead  ? "  The  oratorical  pause  which  ensued,  and  which  was 
wonderfully  expressive,  left  the  audience  in  deep  reflection  ; 
but  on  one  occasion  it  was  wellnigh  being  disturbed  by  almost  ir- 
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repressible  laughter,  produced  by  a  somewhat  ludicrous  reminis- 
cence. There  sat  in  front  of  the  pulpit  the  revered  proto-sacer' 
dos  of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  an  actor  in  a  scene  not 
dissimilar.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  in  Kentucky,  he 
had  attended  many  times  a  chronic  patient,  whose  sufferings 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  imagination,  that  his  sleep  was 
disturbed  with  the  painful  idea  that  the  afflicted  man  was  buried 
alive.  The  man  died  at  length,  during  the  absence  of  the  mis- 
sionary, who,  however,  returned  in  time  to  assist  at  the  burial. 
Just  before  the  coffin  was  deposited,  its  lid  was  raised  to  give 
the  friends  for  the  last  time  the  opportunity  of  looking  on  the 
face  of  the  departed.  The  priest  demanded  with  earnestness, 
^^  Is  he  dead  ?"  All  stood  silent  and  motionless,  astonished  at 
the  unusual  interrogatory,  and  unaware  of  the  dream  that  dis- 
turbed the  imagination  of  the  good  father  ;  but,  on  the  repetition 
of  the  question,  one  of  the  by-standers,  who  was  deemed  half- 
witted, and  whose  pronunciation  was  nasal,  replied,  ^^  I  reckon 
he  is  ;  he  don't  speak."  This  curious  occurrence  had  long 
passed  away  from  the  remembrance  of  the  aged  father  ;  but  it 
was  brought  fresh  to  the  mind  of  the  younger  priest,  who  sat 
at  his  side,  and  who  in  his  boyhood  had  assisted  at  the  interment. 
The  vivid  description  of  the  Bishop  would  have  infallibly  con- 
vulsed him  in  any  other  place,  but  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  temple  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  enabled  him  to 
preserve  his  gravity,  and  leave  the  audience  under  the  influence 
of  the  powerful  eloquence  of  the  orator. 

The  outline  of  his  general  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  found 
in  the  admirable  discourse  delivered  in  the  hall  of  Congress, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  His  arguments  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  are  dispersed  throughout  the  collection 
of  his  works.  ''  An  Essay  and  Letters  on  Infallibility"  are, 
with  great  propriety,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
volume,  which  will  be  found  to  exhibit  that  accuracy  of  state- 
ment and  strength  of  reasoning  which  so  eminently  character- 
ized him.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  published  apart,  in 
pamphlet  form,  for  general  distribution,  as  one  of  the  clearest 
and  strongest  essays  adapted  for  general  use.  The  letters  to 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister  in  Geor- 
gia, ''On  the  Judicial  Office  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  treat  of 
the  same  subject  under  a  different  point  of  view,  with  such 
happy  variety  of  method,  that  the  reader  is  not  wearied  by  repe- 
tition, but  finds  delight,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  information,  in 
the  new  phases  of  the  discussion.     The  same  observation  ap- 
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plies  to  the  many  essays  contained  in  these  volumes,  in  which 
the  subject  recurs.     The   author   seems  always  to  have  had 
present  to  his  mind  all  he  had  written,  and  when  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  repeat  the  substance  of  former  statements,  he 
varied  his  expressions,  or  chose  a  new  mode  of  argument  di- 
rected to  the  same  end.     In  his  reasoning  he  appears  like  a 
builder  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  colossal  monument  ;  he 
piles  argument  on  argument  till  the  logical  structure  rises  in  fair 
proportions  to  a  height  that  surprises  and  overawes  the  beholder. 
We  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Church,  as 
a  tribunal  of  doctrine,  is  treated  with  greater  clearness  of  dic- 
tion and  power  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  variety  of  method. 

We  must,  however,  lake  leave  to  express  our  regret,  that, 
whilst  scrupulously  tenacious  of  the  defined  doctrines,  the  illus- 
trious prelate,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  was  tinged  with 
those  theological  opinions  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Gal- 
lican.  Our  readers  are  aware  that,  ever  since  the  Declaration 
of  the  French  Assembly  in  1682,  as  to  the  limits  of  Papal 
authority,  these  opinions  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  the 
clergy  of  France,  although  we  believe  the  majority  of  that  illus- 
trious body  never  cordially  accepted  them.  In  their  mildest 
form  they  are  characterized  by  a  narrow  spirit  of  nationality, 
which  claims  for  the  French  Church  certain  privileges,  as  im- 
memorially  enjoyed,  and  not  to  be  interfered  with  or  set  aside 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  most  effectual  refutation  of 
these  pretensions  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity was  given  by  Divine  Providence,  which  so  disposed  the 
course  of  events,  that  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  Church  of  France  from  extinction,  that  Pius  VII.  should 
remove  her  ancient  landmarks,  and  displace  the  occupants  of 
her  sees,  to  create  a  new  hierarchy,  and  give  her  a  new  organi- 
zation. This  unprecedented  act  of  sovereign  ecclesiastical 
power  was  performed  with  the  applause  of  the  Catholic  world, 
and  with  the  acquiescence  of  most  of  the  French  prelates,  who 
acknowledged  its  wisdom  and  necessity.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances none  are  more  willing  than  the  pontiffs  to  respect  the 
ancient  usages  of  local  churches.  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
writing  to  Dominic,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  declared,  that,  as  *'  he 
defended  his  own  prerogatives,  so  he  maintained  inviolate  the 
rights  of  the  respective  provinces." 

The  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  civil  power  were,  in 
truth,  the  great  point  at  stake  at  the  time  of  the  Assembly  of 
1682.     Louis  XIV.,  in  the  pride  of  absolute  sovereignty,  bad 
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encroached  on  the  rights  of  several  bishops,- who  invoked  pon- 
tifical interference  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, styled  regalia^  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
Innocent  XL  acted  on  their  solicitation  ;  but  in  the  strife  which 
ensued,  the  bishops,  overawed  by  the  sovereign,  weakly  under- 
took to  circumscribe  the  Papal  power.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  Pontiff  to  revive  the  claims  of  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  a  paramount  authority  over  princes,  nor  was  there  any 
likelihood  of  their  revival ;  but  Louis,  feeling  that  it  would  annoy 
Innocent  to  have  them  formally  denied,  urged  the  prelates  to 
declare  against  them.  This  declaration  was  offensive,  as  well 
as  unnecessary ;  it  was  an  implied  censure  on  the  holy  pontiffs, 
who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  struggled  against  tyranny  by 
wielding  a  power  which,  from  whatsoever  source  it  was  derived, 
they  actually  possessed,  and  it  was  calculated  to  render  the  civil 
authority  absolute  and  despotic,  by  removing  moral  restraint. 
Those  who  deny  that  the  Pope  had  any  divine  right  over 
civil  governments,  cannot  on  this  account  close  their  eyes  to  the 
evidence  of  history,  that  he  was  for  ages  appealed  to  by  princes 
and  their  subjects,  and  that  his  judgment  was  sought  as  to 
the  moral  obligations  by  which  they  were  mutually  bound.  It 
was  scarcely  fair,  in  these  circumstances,  to  emit  a  declaration, 
which,  even  if  true  to  the  letter,  was  injurious  to  the  memory 
of  illustrious  pontiffs,  and  prejudicial  to  royalty  itself,  by  the  ir- 
responsible character  which  it  ascribed  to  it.  For  our  own 
part,  we  believe  that  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution may  be  traced  to  the  absoluteness  of  the  monarchy  as  it 
existed  in  the  Great  Louis,  whose  maxim  was,  "  L'etat  c'est 
moi."  The  penalty  paid  by  his  unfortunate  descendant  is  an 
atonement  for  the  pride  which  spurned  any  superior  but  God 
in  matters  of  temporal  administration.  Monarchs,  as  well  as 
their  subjects,  are  bound  by  the  moral  law,  and  the  abuse  of 
power,  if  not  remedied  by  the  legal  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  provokes 
rebellion  and  bloodshed. 

The  learned  prelate  willingly  acknowledged  that  the  dispens- 
ing power,  as  it  was  called,  was  no  usurpation,  whilst  he  denied 
that  it  was  held  by  divine  right,  and  traced  it  to  the  concession 
and  the  institution  of  the  princes  and  the  people  of  Christen- 
dom.* We  think  it  has  a  higher  source.  It  may  not  be  easy 
to  prove  the  alleged  acts  of  concession,  much  less  the  formal 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  168.    Vol.  II.  p.  405. 
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institution  of  this  power  by  all  the  Christian  princes  and  na- 
tions. The  simplest  and  justest  mode  of  accounting  for  its 
origin  is  in  the  nature  of  the  moral  ties  which  bound  rulers  and 
their  subjects.  Allegiance  was  due  to  those  in  power,  and  it 
was  sanctioned  by  an  oath.  Protection  and  good  government 
were  promised  by  the  rulers  under  the  same  solemn  sanction. 
There  were  necessarily  limits  to  the  duty  of  obedience,  as  it 
was  pledged  on  conditions  which  might  be  violated.  When 
the  nations  generally  professed  the  Catholic  faith,  they  instinc- 
tively were  led  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  their  common  fa- 
ther to  determine  whether  they  were  released  from  the  duty, 
and  from  the  oath  by  which  it  had  been  confirmed.  The 
Pope,  whose  judgment  and  interposition  were  implored,  did 
not,  necessarily,  exercise  any  divine  right  over  the  temporal 
powers  ;  he  acted  only  as  the  authoritative  expounder  of  moral 
obligation  ;  he  was  the  proper  judge  of  its  extent  and  its  limits, 
and,  as  interpreter  of  the  moral  law,  he  released  subjects 
from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  so  that  his  decree  was  declaratory 
of  an  exemption  to  which  the  facts  of  the  case  entitled  them. 
His  absolution  from  the  oath  would  have  been  of  no  account 
whatever,  had  not  the  enormous  abuse  of  power  already  de- 
stroyed the  intrinsic  force  of  the  obligation,  and  warranted  the 
sentence.  His  act  was  not  an  exercise  of  temporal  power,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  but  of  spiritual  authority,  regarding  a  moral 
point,  on  which  he  was  called  to  pronounce  by  both,  or  either, 
of  the  parties.  Ordinarily  the  popes  and  bishops  confine  the 
exercise  of  their  authority  to  the  exposition  of  general  princi- 
ples, which  they  apply  to  individual  cases  only  when  these  are 
submitted  to  them  by  those  concerned,  or  by  others  having  a 
right,  or  interest,  in  their  decision.  The  popes  did  not  act  mere- 
ly in  the  capacity  of  spiritual  advisers,  but  as  filling  the  highest 
judicial  station  in  the  Church,  and  they  approached  the  delicate 
investigation  with  all  the  caution  which  its  importance  demand- 
ed, and  pronounced  sentence  with  that  assurance  which  the 
facts  seemed  to  warrant,  and  that  tone  of  authority  which  their 
ofiice  gave  to  their  judgment. 

The  integrity  of  Bishop  England's  faith  on  the  Primacy,  and 
his  devoted  attachment  to  the  Holy  See,  are  evident  from  his 
erudite  essay  on  "  St.  Peter's  Roman  Episcopate,"  which  is 
found  in  the  second  volume,  and  from  other  portions  of  bis 
works  ;  but  it  was  his  lot  to  have  pursued  his  ecclesiastical 
studies  under  circumstances  not  favorable  to  a  just  estimate  of 
the  pontifical  prerogatives.     In  the  struggles  of  the  Catholics  of 
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Ireland,  in  [he  early  part  of  this  century,  for  the  aitainmeni  of 
their  civil  rights,  the  strongest  ground  of  opposition  to  their 
clnims  was  the  alleged  inconipatibilily  of  alliigiaDce  lo  the  crowD 
with  ihe  acknowledgment  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  The  adro- 
caies  of  emancipation,  laboring  to  remove  every  pretext  for 
this  calnmny,  undertook  lo  circumscribe  the  ponlllical  author- 
ity within  the  narrowest  limits  which  the  defined  dogma  would 
permit.  The  acts  of  various  popes  being  objected  to  them, 
they  were  not  content  with  observing,  that  these  were  not  ac- 
companied with  a  declaration  of  the  right,  or  that  the  declara- 
tion was  not  of  that  solemn  character  which  constitutes  a  doc- 
trinal definition.  Tliey  chose  Ihe  bolder  position  of  denying 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pontitf.  This,  if  understood  of  his  per- 
sonal opinions,  might  be  denied  without  suspicion  or  censure  ; 
but  when  embracing  hrs  most  solemn  decrees  addressed  to  the 
whole  Church  on  doctrine,  under  penalty  of  excommunication, 
it  clashes  with  the  very  general  opinion  of  divines,  and  the  set- 
tled convictions  of  the  great  body  of  the  hierarchy,  founded,  as 
we  believe,  on  Scripture  and  tradition.  We  are  free  to  con- 
fess, with  the  eminent  author,  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  Catho- 
lic faith,  because  it  !ias  not  been  formally  proposed  by  the  com- 
petent authority  ;  and  as  long  as  the  Church  does  not  atiach  to 
its  denial  the  forfeiture  of  her  communion,  we  dare  not  cast 
censure  on  those  who  question  its  correctness  :  but  we  depre- 
cate all  attempts  to  forestall  her  judgment,  and  embarrass  its 
exercise  by  unnecessary  statements,  which  may  hereafter  be 
alleged  as  tokens  of  an  adverse  tradition.  When  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, through  weak  jealousy,  demands  such  a  declaration, 
it  may  be  admissible,  since  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  fact, 
which  cannot  be  withheld  without  serious  loss  or  sufl'ering  ;  but 
to  embody  it  formally  into  the  constitution  of  the  churches  in- 
trusted to  his  charge  was,  we  think,  improper.  But  for  this 
blemish,  these  documenls,  which  display  much  legal  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  knowledge  and  great  ability,  might  have  received 
that  attentive  consideration  at  Kome  to  which  their  intrinsic 
merit  entitled  them,  and  that  approbation  which  the  distin- 
guished prelate  never  could  succeed  in  obtaining,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  personal  regard  wbicli  was  cherished  for  him  by 
the  Poniift'. 

The  official  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  his  doclrlnol  decisions 
is  necessarily  to  be  presumed,  even  on  Gallican  principles. 
The  French  clergy,  in  iheir  famous  Declaration,  admitted  that 
he  was  entitled  to  take  a  leading  part  in  deGnlng  the  revealed 
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doctrines,  whilst  they  denied  that  his  judgment  was  incapable 
of  being  amended,  as  long  as  the  consent  of  the  Church  at  large 
had  not  ratified  it.     As  the  question  regards  only  decrees  of 
faith  addressed  to  the  Church  generally,  it  is  clear  that  the  con- 
sent is  to  be  presumed,  unless  opposition  be  speedily  and  for- 
mally manifested.      This  presumption  is  especially  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful,  whom  it  would  ill  become  to  ques- 
tion the  judgment  of  the  chief  bishop,  intrusted  by  Christ  with 
the  feeding  of  his  lambs  and  sheep,  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
brethren  in  faith.     In  every  government  official  infallibility  is 
necessarily  supposed  in  the  supreme  tribunal,  from  winch  no 
appeal  lies,  since  otherwise  litigation  would  be  endless.     In 
the  Church,  whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  Pope  to  general  councils,  the  Holy  See  is  the  only  per- 
manent tribunal,  which,  if  it  be  not  endowed  with  the  preroga- 
tive of  infallibility  in  judgment,  becomes  nugatory  for  the  de- 
cision of  controversies,  since  it  cannot  command  the  assent  of 
the  mind.     Yet  in  all  ages  it  has  been  deemed  competent  to 
decide  such  questions  ;  recourse  has  been  had,  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Church,  to  its  judgment ;  the  decrees  of  local  or  na- 
tional councils  have  been  sent  to  it  for  examination  ;  and  when 
a  solemn  confirmation  issued,  the  prelates  of  the  Church,  every- 
where, were  ready  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Augustine,  — 
"  The  cause  is  now  finally  decided." 

Thirty  years  before  the  holding  of  the  French  Assembly, 
Innocent  X.,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  bishops  of  France,  had 
condemned  the  five  propositions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
book  of  Jansenius.  No  sooner  had  the  condemnation  issued, 
than  eighty-six  of  their  number  addressed  the  Pontifl^,  declar- 
ing that  his  dogmatical  decrees  "  rest  on  a  divine  and  supreme 
authority  throughout  the  whole  Church,  to  which  all  Christians 
are  in  duty  bound  to  give  even  the  homage  of  the  mind."  The 
artifices  of  the  Jansenists,  whereby  they  strove  to  elude  the 
force  of  the  condemnation,  derived  coloring  from  the  subse- 
quent declaration  of  the  Assembly,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Pope  admitted  of  amendment,  until  it  had  received  the  assent 
of  the  body  of  bishops  ;  for  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  the  express  and  deliberate  adhesion  of  the  bish- 
ops generally  ;  and  the  tacit  consent  was  not  satisfactory.  We 
may,  perhaps,  appear  superstitious,  or  enthusiastic,  in  our  fre- 
quent remarks  on  providential  interference  ;  but  we  appeal  to 
the  calm  judgment  of  the  reader.  Does  it  not  look  like  a  spe- 
cial Providence,  that,  at  the  very  time  when  lines  were  drawn 
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to  circumscribe  the  ponti6cal  authority,  its  intervention  was 
found  necessary  and  effectual  for  the  extirpation  of  a  most  sub- 
tle heresy,  in  the  very  country  wherein  the  rash  attempt  was 
made  ?  The  Apostolic  See  has  the  glory  of  crushing  Jan- 
senism, as  well  as  the  opposite  extreme  of  Semipelagianism, 
without  the  aid  of  a  general  council,  a  fact  which  far  out- 
weighs the  Declaration  of  the  Assembly. 

In  the  expression  of  our  sentiments  on  this  subject,  we  feel 
that  we  owe  no  apology  to  the  admirers  of  the  French  clergy, 
or  of  Bishop  England,  since  we  leave  to  others  the  liberty 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves,  to  speak  freely  where  the  defi- 
nite judgment  of  the  Church  has  not  imposed  silence.  We  do 
not  complain  because  the  learned  prelate  stated,  what  we  our- 
selves avow,  that  the  official  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff  is  not  an 
article  of  faith  ;  but  we  regret  the  statement  in  a  document  like 
that  of  the  constitution  of  the  diocese  of  Charleston,  and  we 
rejoice  that  it  has  been  modified  and  corrected  by  a  note  bear- 
ing the  initials  of  the  present  distinguished  incumbent  of  that 
see  :  —  "  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  not  of/airt,  i.  e.  has 
not  been  defined  and  declared  an  article  of  faith  ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally taught  by  theologians,  and  believed  by  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  and  by  the  Christian  people,  that  the  successor  of 
him  for  the  preservation  of  whose  faith  Christ  prayed  never 
errs  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  in  declaring  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, or  the  principles  of  Christian  morality.  —  I.  A.  R." 

Without  wishing  to  renew  the  contest  on  doctrinal  develop- 
ments which  some  time  since  was  carried  on  in  this  periodical 
with  a  friend  of  Mr.  Newman,  we  take  leave  to  express  our 
conviction  that  this  prerogative  may  hereafter  be  formally  de- 
fined. We  do  not  regard  it  as  a  mere  inference  logically 
drawn  from  a  revealed  premise,  or  as  an  idea  suggested  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  her  meditation  on 
the  divine  truths.  The  prayer  of  Christ  for  Peter  especially, 
that  his  faith  may  not  fail,  strikes  us  as  a  revelation  of  his  iner- 
rancy in  the  office  of  confirming  his  brethren.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Holy  See  has  always  been  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
Church  as  a  doctrinal  tribunal,  at  which  controversies  about 
faith  were  decided,  and  the  decision  was  proposed  to  all  the 
faithful  under  the  highest  penalty  that  the  Church  can  inflict,  — 
separation  from  her  communion.  The  confidence  with  which 
the  Jeromes,  the  Ambroses,  the  Augustines,  and  the  Peters  of 
Ravenna  had  recourse  to  this  oracle  of  Christian  truth,  shows 
the  deep  conviction  of  its  unfailing   orthodoxy.     It  may  be 
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wondered  that  God  permitted  any  doubt  to  be  eDtertained  of 
that  authority,  which  he  decreed  should  serve  as  a  pillar  of 
light  to  guide  wanderers  in  their  pilgrimage  ;  but  it  is  still  more 
wonderful,  that,  amidst  the  storms  of  human  passion,  which 
beat  around  the  Holy  See,  its  right  to  judge  of  doctrine  was 
always  admitted,  and  its  decisions  were  always  received  by  the 
great  body  of  bishops,  so  that  the  harmony  of  his  brelfareo 
proved  to  ail  that  the  successor  of  Peter  had  faithfully  delivered 
the  tradition  preserved  in  his  see  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Apostle.  Bishop  England  himself  defied  its  adversaries  to 
show  a  single  instance  of  error  in  a  doctrinal  decision. 

The  fact,  that  no  false  doctrine  has  ever  been  solemnly  promul- 
gated by  any  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  individuals  who 
have  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair,  is  itself  a  presumptive  proof 
of  the  strongest  character  that  the  Holy  Ghost  specially  assists 
the  actual  incumbent,  that  Peter  may  always  speak  by  his 
mouth,  and  that  he  lives  and  teaches  in  each  one  of  them.  A 
tribunal,  which  has  been  in  the  constant  exercise  of  its  judicial 
powers  in  matters  of  faith  during  eighteen  centuries,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  many  who  are  unwilling  to  recognize  its 
prerogatives  to  their  full  extent,  never  to  have  pronounced  ao 
erroneous  judgment,  is  fairly  presumed  incapable  of  error.  On 
no  human  principle  can  this  invariable  correctness  be  explain- 
ed. Neither  the  learning  nor  the  piety  of  the  Pontifl^s  can  ac- 
count for  their  felicity  in  judgment :  and  when  we  reflect  that 
some  few  were  deficient  in  personal  qualifications,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  the  superintendence  of  a  special  Providence, 
which  has  always  maintained  the  doctrine  of  truth  in  the  chair 
of  unity. 

The  language  used  in  some  places  by  the  illustrious 
prelate,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  his  relations 
to  general  councils,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  corrected  by 
himself,  had  he  lived  to  prepare  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works.  He  denies  that  the  Pope  has  greater  power  in  the 
Church  than  the  President  of  the  United  States  exercises 
in  the  Union,  or  than  Governor  Troup,  whose  extravagan- 
ces drew  his  special  attention,  claimed  in  Georgia.  He 
compared  the  relations  of  President  Monroe  to  Congress 
with  those  of  the  Pope  to  a  general  council.  All  must  adroit 
the  inaccuracy  of  these  comparisons  and  statements.  It  did 
not  please  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Church  to  give  her  a 
written  constitution,  by  which  the  powers  of  her  rulers  should 
be    defined.       He  chose  one  among  his  apostles  to  be  his 
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special  representative  and  vicegerent,  lo  whom  lie  gave  a  pleni- 
tude ofauihoriiy  in  the  most  express  terms,  and  under  symbols 
llie  most  significanl.  No  limils  to  ils  exercise  are  assigned  ; 
but  those  which  arise  from  right,  jnsnce,  and  the  general  good 
are  essentially  implied.  We  do  not  find  any  record  of  the  in- 
stitution of  a  paramount  authori[y  to  check  (he  abuse  or  con- 
irol  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignly  ihus  delegated  lo  Peler  ; 
confessedly  no  permanent  tribunal  of  this  character  exists  in 
the  Church,  and  it  would  be  an  anomaly  in  government,  that 
the  supreme  executive  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  an 
assembly  for  whose  convocation  no  provision  was  made,  or 
the  right  of  convoking  which  was  vested  in  the  sovereign.  We 
venerate  the  doctrinal  definitions  of  general  councds  as  we 
venerate  the  Gospels  of  Christ,  for  the  same  divine  truth  is 
manifested  in  both,  ahhough  the  words  in  which  it  is  declared 
by  councils  are  not  inspired ;  but  we  cannot  discover  the 
character  of  general  councils  in  any  assemblies  of  bishops, 
where  Peter  is  not  present,  in  ibe  person  of  his  successor,  or  by 
his  legates,  for,  as  Si.  Ambrose  remarks,  "where  Peter  is, 
there  is  the  Church."  With  great  respect,  then,  for  the  mem- 
ory of  Bishop  England,  we  take  leave  to  dissent  from  the  posi- 
tions which,  in  his  earlier  writings,  he  has  laid  down  on  the 
subject.  The  PoniifT,  according  to  the  definition  made  in  the 
Council  of  Florence,  has  full  power  of  governing  the  Universal 
Church  ;  which  plenitude  of  power  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
President  in  reference  to  the  Union,  or  to  the  governoi  of  a 
State. 

At  a  lime  when  Gallicanism,  as  it  has  been  styled,  is  repu- 
diated by  the  body  of  the  French  clergy,  who  with  all  their 
Iteart  cling  to  the  See  of  Peter,  tt  were  lo  be  lamented  if  it 
should  be  revived  among  us,  where  no  narrow  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  civil  power  exists  to  foster  It.  Since  tlie  Constitution 
leaves  religious  sentiment  free,  and  interferes  in  no  way  with 
the  exercise  of  Church  authority,  we  need  not  labor  to  cir- 
cumscribe it,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  of  individuals. 
Limit  it  as  we  may,  It  will  always  appear  odious  to  those  who 
conceive  that  opinion  should  be  unrestrained  ;  whilst,  to  those 
who  prize  unity,  no  power  will  seem  excessive  which  is  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  the  building  up  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  We,  indeed,  have  no  fears  of  the  spread  of 
these  views,  which  Divine  Providence  efiecluully  checked  in 
France  by  successive  revolutions,  loosening  the  ties  which 
bound  the  Church  to  the  state  in  servile  dependence,  and  put- 
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ting  the  clergy  in  the  happy  necessity  of  looking  up  to  the 
Father  of  the  faithful  with  61ial  conGdence  and  attachment,  for 
guidance,  support,  and  consolation.  The  Councils  of  Paris  and 
of  Soissons,  which  have  been  recently  held,  furnish  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  devotedness  on  the  part  of  the  French 
hierarchy  to  the  See  of  Peter,  since  they  have  loudly  proclaina- 
ed  her  unfailing  faith,  and  have  adopted  measures  to  establish 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  even  in  ritual  details,  with  the  Ro- 
man Church,  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  layman  shares  the  honor  of  ex- 
posing the  fallacy  of  that  system  which  received  support  from 
an  assembly  of  clergy,  with  the  illustrious  Bossuet  in  their 
midst.  Count  de  Maistre  in  his  immortal  works,  Eglise 
Gallicane^  and  Du  Pape^  has  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
pontifical  prerogative,  placed  in  clear  light  those  facts  of  his- 
tory which  had  perplexed  inquirers,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
vaunted  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  were  but  a  flattering 
name  for  the  subjection  of  its  priesthood  and  prelacy  to  parlia- 
ments and  princes.  The  happy  sallies  of  his  wit,  the  deep 
cuts  of  his  satire  and  irony,  combined  with  his  luminous  rea- 
soning, entertained  and  enlightened  many,  who  would  not  have 
yielded  to  the  profound  arguments  of  Orsi  or  Gerdil,  or  to  the 
stringent  logic  of  Capellari.  The  action  of  Divine  Providence 
concurred  to  dissipate  prejudices,  which  more  than  once  threat* 
ened  schism,  —  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  French  clergy, 
which  for  a  time  vied  with  Rome  in  pronouncing  judgment  on 
erroneous  propositions,  could  no  longer  be  held,  —  the  Sor- 
bonne  became  a  nullity, — the  very  existence  of  the  French  hie- 
rarchy and  Church  was  endangered,  —  and  all  became  conscious 
that  there  must  be  an  authority  to  guide,  to  govern,  to  teach, 
equal  to  all  emergencies,  and  which,  when  councils  were  im- 
possible, could  assuredly  declare  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ, 
and  summarily  provide  for  the  Church's  necessities. 

The  disputes  which  have  been  raised  on  this  point  may  be 
accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  necessary  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  personal  opinions  of  the  Pope  and  his  solenm  defi- 
nitions of  faith.  As  many  Papal  acts  are  not  marked  by 
those  characters  which,  by  the  confession  of  all  divines,  are 
necessary  to  give  them  the  highest  degree  of  authority,  it  is  not 
strange  that  questions  should  arise  as  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  decision  should  be  regarded  as  final.  The  concordant 
acceptance  of  the  decree  by  the  body  of  bishops,  is  evidence 
that  it  has  all  the  necessary  characteristics  ;  and  the  unity  and 
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sirengUi  o(  Catholic  faltli  are  manifesled  in  the  harmony  of  ilie 
episcopal  college  with  their  head,  so  that  the  decision  is  there- 
by invested  with  an  extrinsic  and  adventitious  authority  ;  but  its 
value  in  the  mind  of  the  believer  is  derived  from  ibe  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  chief  bishop  is  directed  in  the 
discharge  of  ibe  important  duty  of  feeding  ihe  lambs  and  sheep 
of  Christ.  Prophets  and  aposiles  were  indiviilually  inspired, 
and  their  declarations  were  entitled  to  belief  on  ibe  auiliorily  of 
God,  in  whose  name  ihey  spoke.  The  Pope  lays  no  claim  to 
inspiraiioD  ;  but  ihe  Holy  Ghosi,wbo  guides  the  pastors  of  the 
Cburcb  into  all  truth,  enlightens  him  in  his  solemn  judgment, 
that  he  may  discriminate  ibe  ancient  failh  from  human  innova- 
tion, and  maintain  it,  pure  and  entire,  against  every  form  of  error. 
The  vindication  of  the  moral  character  of  the  popes,  which 
is  furnished  towards  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  works 
of  our  author,  is  a  most  valuable  essay,  although,  in  some  few 
instances,  it  might  be  more  positive  and  triumphant.  Various 
other  pieces,  replete  with  information  and  most  logical  in  their 
texture,  will  be  perused  with  profit  and  delight,  not  only  by  the 
ecclesiastical  student,  but  by  the  general  reader.  The  inijuirer 
after  religious  truth,  whose  mind  is  still  clouded  with  ibe  preju- 
dices of  education,  or  who  bas  drunk  from  polluted  streams  of 
history,  can  find  the  solution  of  every  difficulty  in  the  elaborate 
letters  on  Blanco  While,  or  In  some  other  of  ihe  controversial 
writings  which  are  contained  in  these  volumes.  The  local 
usages  of  Spain  in  regard  to  dispensations  and  pecuniary  con- 
tributions are  admirably  explained  in  the  letters  on  the  fiuU 
of  the  Crusade.  The  amount  of  information,  historical  as  well 
as  theological,  contained  in  the  letters  on  Transuhstantialion, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Bachman,  is  extraordinary.  Our  theologi- 
cal students,  by  an  aiteniive  perusal  of  ihe  works  of  Dr.  Eng- 
land, will  be  furnished  on  all  points  with  weapons  to  resist  the 
adversaries  of  the  faiib,  and  will  be  prepared  for  rightly  hand- 
ling the  word  of  Iruth.  Nothing  trivial  is  found  in  bis  discours- 
es or  writings  ;  but  facts  and  arguments  are  spread  before  the 
reader  In  clear  language,  occasionally  adorned  with  imagery, 
and  rising  to  the  highest  order  of  eloquence.  To  preach  wiih 
dignity  and  effect,  it  is  not  sufficient  lo  be  master  of  dogmatic 
and  moral  theology,  and  to  have  fluency  of  expression  :  a 
knowledge  of  ibe  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  secis,  of 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country,  of  the  modes  of  thought 
and  of  the  feelings  of  tiiose  whom  we  address.  Is  highly  impor- 
tant.    Bishop  England  had  made  a  profound  sludy  of  ibe  prin- 
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oiplfli  of  kw,  having  been  original!}'  destined  for  the  bar  ;  he 
was  dioroughly  acquninted  with  ttie  constitutions  of  tlie  United 
States  and  of  the  various  Slates  ;  he  was  familiar  wJih  our 
laws  and  institutions  in  great  detail ;  he  had  early  observed 
and  justly  appreciated  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  char- 
acter ;  and  his  varied  acquirements  qualified  him  for  address- 
ing the  most  enlightened  classes  of  the  community,  as  well  as 
the  most  unlettered,  with  ease  and  etfect.  He  was  heard  with 
proGt  and  delight  by  professional  men,  politicians,  and  states- 
men. The  humblest  slave  was  instructed  by  his  teaching,  and 
consoled  by  his  exhortations  ;  whilst  senators  stood  astounded 
at  the  depth  of  his  researches,  and  the  commanding  character 
of  his  oratory.  He  treated  of  controversy  without  bitterness  ; 
be  confounded  his  adversary  without  mortifying  him  ;  and 
when  he  had  brought  him  to  the  ground,  the  benignant  smile 
which  lighted  up  his  countenance  almost  persuaded  the  fallen 
foe  that  it  was  rather  a  playful  exercise  than  a  feat  of  chivalry. 
The  last  adversary  with  whom  he  was  engaged  was  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, of  Beaufort,  a  Baptist  preacher,  formerly  a  lawyer,  a  man 
of  considerable  information  and  ability.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was  the  Roman  Chancery,  against  which  this  genlle- 
nian  had  made  a  most  outrageous  charge  of  pandering  to  crime. 
Notwithstanding  the  exciting  nature  of  the  topic,  the  Bishop 
conducted  the  investigation  with  tlie  most  delicate  courtesy,  as 
well  as  with  immense  Bibliographical  erudition  ;  and  such  was 
the  impression  made  on  tlie  mind  and  heart  of  his  adversary, 
that,  on  reaching  Charleston,  just  after  the  demise  of  the  learned 
prelate,  he  shed  tears  on  receiving  the  melancholy  intelligence. 
But  few  controversial  writers  win  the  affections  of  those  whom 
they  confute. 

Although  the  Bishop  treated  with  respect  the  prejudices  of 
the  public,  he  by  no  means  flattered  them.  He  was  the  fear- 
less advocate  of  truth,  ready  to  brave  all  opposition  and  en- 
jvery  danger  in  its  maintenance.     He  had 


,  henrt  where  drend 

0  liide  lh«  lliought  ihal  migli 

1  oeitlier  fortune  lolt,  nnr  y> 
o  swell  JDweailli,  or  yeeld 


He  felt  it,  indeed,  to  he  his  duty  to  meet  the  poptdar  prejudice 
against  the  Church,  by  showing  the  <^'>'>—  it,c  features  of  her 
institutions,  in   which  respect  he  i  ^eo  occasionally 

betrayed  by  his  zeal  into  some  i       .<  -       -liecoufM 

delivered  at  Boston,  on  May  I4tl  -  -*vnl  fast 
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ihrougfaout  tlie  United  Smes,  he  ihus  refilled  ihe  cijarge  of 
their  inconsistency  with  repuLlicanism  : — "The  principle  of 
republicanism  is  the  equality  of  men.  We  teacli  that  all  Chris- 
tians have  a  common  Parent ;  that  all  are  equally  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  ;  that  all  must  appear  before  a 
common  God,  who  knows  no  distinction  of  persons  ;  where, 
then,  is  the  inconsistency  ?  Look  through  the  records  of  the 
world,  and  see  where  the  principles  of  true  republicanism  are 
first  to  be  found.  They  had  their  origin  in  Christianity,  and 
their  earliest  instance  is  in  the  Church  of  which  we  are  mem* 
bers.  Her  institutions  are  eminently  republican.  Her  rulers 
are  chosen  by  the  common  consent ;  her  officers  are  obliged 
lo  account  slricdy  to  those  over  whom  they  preside ;  her 
guide  is  a  written  consthuiion  of  higher  force  than  the  will  of 
any  individual.  What  call  you  this  ?  Aristocracy  ?  Monar- 
chy ?  It  is  republicanism."  Here  we  must  acknowledge  an 
oratorical  Bourisb  ;  for  in  sober  truth  we  cannot  afhrm  thai  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  are  purely  republican.  The  illustri- 
ous prelate,  on  oiiier  occasions,  distinctly  stated  that  ihey  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  eatli  form  of  government,  without  the 
usual  evils  attendant  on  them.  The  Church,  we  have  heard 
him  say  in  a  discourse  before  the  provincial  council,  has  the 
energy  of  monarchy,  without  its  absolute  character  ;  the  wis- 
dom of  enlightened  aristocracy,  without  the  incubus  of  heredi- 
tary nobility  ;  the  equality  of  a  republic,  without  the  fluctua- 
tion of  popular  caprice.  Monarchy  is  represented  in  her  su- 
preme executive  ;  an  aristocracy,  not  of  birth  nor  of  wealth, 
but  of  merit,  encircles  the  throne  ;  and  the  democratic  element 
pervades  her  whole  system,  because  tiie  general  good  is  Ihe 
object  of  her  govertmienl,  and  all  her  children  are  equally  eli- 
gible to  her  highest  offices.  He  particularly  dwelt  on  the  man- 
ifestation of  this  principle  in  various  religious  orders,  in  which 
the  noble  and  the  peasant  stand  on  the  same  level ;  are  chosen 
to  offices  of  trust  hy  the  free  votes  of  their  fellows,  and  hold 
them  for  a  Umited  period,  lest  the  perpetuity  of  the  charge 
might  generate  abuses,  and  render  their  remedy  impossible. 
Id  various  parts  of  his  works,  the  development  of  these  views 
may  be  found,  which  will  lead  the  reader  to  acknowledge  their 
correctness,  and  acquit  the  prelate  of  any  sacrifice  of  principle 
to  public  prejudice,  or  of  any  wilful  misstatement  of  facts,  lo 
'sr  himself  an  evanescent  popularity,  or  for  the  Church  ad- 
'"  under  the  influence  of  narrow  views  of  her  affinity  with 
-"'cular  form  of  goreroment.     He  quoted  witli  approba- 
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tion  the  words  of  Hussey,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Waterford  :  — 
^'  As  the  Catholic  faith  is  a  religion  preached  to  all  nations,  and 
to  all  people,  so  it  is  suitable  to  all  climes  and  to  all  forms  of 
government,  monarchies  or  republics,  aristocracies  or  democ- 
racies."* 

The  letters  on  Domestic  Slavery,  which  Bishop  England  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Forsyth,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  may  create  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  European  read- 
ers, that  he  yielded  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position  by  advocat- 
ing the  slave  system.  We  wish  he  had  been  spared  to  continue 
these  learned  essays,  as  he  intended,  by  pointing  out  to  masters 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  slaves,  and  placing  in  bold 
relief  the  many  ecclesiastical  enactments  made  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  the  system.  His  object  was,  not  to  flatter  Southern 
prejudices  or  to  rivet  more  strongly  the  chains  of  the  slave, 
but  to  relieve  the  Pontiff  and  the. Church  from  the  odium  of 
disturbing  existing  relations,  with  danger  of  involving  society  in 
a  servile  war.  The  bull  of  the  late  venerable  Pontiff  against 
the  African  slave-trade  was  represented  by  the  Abolitionists  of 
the  North  as  a  condemnation  of  domestic  slavery  ;  which  im- 
pression was  likely  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion in  the  Slave  States,  perhaps  even  to  expose  the  churches 
and  clergy  to  popular  violence,  from  which  they  had  narrowly 
escaped  a  few  years  before  in  Charleston.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  zealous  prelate  undertook  to  point  out  the  pre- 
cise object  of  the  Papal  document,  and  the  wise  economy  which 
the  Church  had  observed  in  ancient  times,  on  which  point  he 
displays  vast  stores  of  erudition  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  fear- 
lessly declared  that  he  was  not  friendly  to  the  continuance  of 
slavery.  We  applaud  his  zeal,  admit  the  correctness  of  his 
statements,  and  unhesitatingly  acquit  him  of  all  subserviency  to 
local  prejudices  or  interests  ;  although  we  should  have  admired 
him  still  more  as  the  advocate  of  the  slave,  pleading  his  cause 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  religion.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  would  claim  the  praise  of  philanthropy  at  the  expense  of 
social  order,  and  with  danger  of  insurrection  and  bloodshed  ; 
we  know  the  difficulties  by  which  slaveholders  are  beset,  but  we 
regret  their  extreme  sensitiveness  on  this  point,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  some  to  visit  with  vengeance  the  mildest  expression  of 
sentiment.  Their  best  safeguard  is  the  influence  of  religion, 
which  would  reconcile  the  slave  to  the  order  of  Providence, 
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secure  for  him  his  spirilual  privileges  and  natural  rights,  and,  by 
ameliorating  his  condition  and  mitigating  the  severity  or  his  lot, 
prepare  him  gradually  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Whatever 
exieuuaiion  of  the  system  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  originated,  or  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  or  the  dangers 
attendant  on  its  abolition,  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to 
liberty  —  our  country's  boast  —  is  such  as  lo  give  us  in  foreign 
nations  a  character  of  inconsistency,  not  easily  explained  away. 
The  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence seem  to  he  forgotten  or  ignored  in  regard  to  our 
slave  population.  All  friends  of  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
Southern  Stales  must  desire  them  to  be  relieved  from  the 
odium  of  a  system  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  general 
feelings  of  our  age,  and  which  notably  retards  their  advance- 
ment. Had  Ohio  been  embarrassed  by  it,  she  could  never,  in 
so  short  a  period  of  time,  have  outstripped  her  sister  Stales, 
and  attained  to  ihe  third  rank  in  the  Union.  The  moral  con- 
siderations, which  are  of  a  still  graver  kind,  are  easily  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  passed  some  years  in  the  South. 

Bishop  England  was  uniformly  kind  in  his  treatment  of 
slaves,  and  evinced  the  greatest  solicitude  for  their  religious  in- 
struction. For  this  purpose  he  opened  a  school  at  Charleston, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  whom  he  had  estab- 
lished there  ;  which,  however,  he  was  forced  to  close  at  a 
period  of  unusual  excitement.  His  acceptance  of  the  mission 
from  ihe  Holy  See  lo  the  republic  of  Hayii  gave  such  offence 
to  many,  thai  he  received  an  intimation  from  some  leading  men, 
that,  if  he  continued  his  relations  to  the  colored  population  of 
that  island,  the  churches  and  religious  institutions  of  his  own 
diocese  would  be  endangered.  His  true  Christian  philan- 
thropy and  independence  of  character  appeared  in  his  pursu- 
ing the  good  work  intrusted  to  him,  until  the  Pope  thought 
proper  to  release  him  from  a  charge  highly  troublesome,  and 
rendered  fruitless  by  the  wily  policy  of  the  goveruinent  of  that 
country.  The  frankness  of  his  character  and  the  ardor  of  his 
temperament  ill  prepared  him  for  the  cold  and  unprincipled  chi- 
canery of  mongrel  statesmen,  who  trifled  with  his  generous  con- 
fideoce  ;  as  they  afterwards  sported  with  ihe  good  faith  of  his 
successor  in  the  negotiation, — ^the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Louis. 
It  was  highly  honorable  to  Bishop  England  to  have  been  chosen 
by  the  Holy  See  for  this  arduous  mission,  and  invested  with 
legating  powers,  and  lo  have  received  warm  commendations 
from  the  Pontiff  for  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  had  dis- 
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played  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  functions.  Nowhere  is 
character  so  justly  appreciated  as  in  [he  court  of  Rome,  Na- 
tional and  individual  peculiarities  are  regarded  with  kind  indul- 
gence,—  theological  opinions  which  do  not  harmonize  with  ihe 
leaching  of  Roman  divines  are  treated  respectfully,  —  and,  where 
faith  is  entire,  morals  unblemished,  zeal  pure,  learning  and  talents 
eminent,  the  individual  is  honored  and  cherished,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  Atlantic  several  times,  on  business  of  his  diocese  or  in  his 
legatine  capacity,  and  visited  the  See  of  Peter,  where  his  talenis 
and  virtues,  with  his  admirable  candor  and  affection,  won  him 
the  esteem  and  love  of  the  highest  dignitaries.  The  prejudices 
of  his  education  and  political  associations  in  regard  to  the  pon- 
tifical prerogaiives  gave  way  to  the  mild  influence  of  learned 
'ivines,  and  to   ihe   inspirations    which  are  imperceptibly  ii 
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mbs  of  the  Apostles.     His  first  sermon  on  his 


return  from  Rome,  preached  in  St.  Peter's,  New  York,  was  on 
the  power  given  by  Christ  to  Peter. 

It  is  known  that  Dr.  England  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
illustrious  O'Connell,  with  whom  he  took  a  consjticuotis  part  in 
Irish  politics.  Many  persons  may  imagine  that  the  reverence 
due  to  the  priesthood  is  easily  forfeited  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
righls,  and  that  the  voice  which  proclaims  ilie  Divine  law 
should  never  resound  in  political  assemblies  ;  yet  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Irish  people  and  clergy  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, before  judgment  be  passed  on  them  for  the  share  they 
have  taken  in  peaceful  agitation.  They  felt  that  their  influence 
would  animate  the  luJty  lo  hope  for  their  just  rights,  and  to  seek 
them  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  w'ay,  whilst  it  would  restrain 
them  from  acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  When  a  child, 
John  England  had  been  conducted  by  his  grandfather  to  the 
dungeon  in  which  the  aged  man  had  been  immured  under  the 
operation  of  the  penal  laws  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery, 
and,  us  the  youth  advanced  in  years,  his  spirit  burned  with  an 
indignant  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  his  ancestors  and  country. 
Witb  his  ardor  of  temperament  and  brilliancy  of  genius,  it 
was  impossible  to  feel  no  sympathy  for  his  fellow -sufferers,  or 
to  restrain  its  expression.  Religion  achieved  a  triumph  of 
which  his  country  might  be  jealous,  when  she  led  to  the  aliar 
the  youth  who  might  have  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  on  the 
battle-field;  but,  although  a  bondman  of  Christ,  the  floods  of  his 
eloquence  heat  against  (he  pedestal  of  ihe  column  which  was 
the  memorial  of  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  the  Sason.     Id 
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Uie  vigor  of  life  he  came  lo  ihis  country,  deeply  imbued  with 
tiiose  political  principles  which  had  guided  him  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  English  misrule.  His  sympathies  with  the  Democratic 
parly  were  soon  manifested.  He  exercised  his  privilege  of 
voting,  and  oiherwise  showed  the  interest  which  be  felt  in  the 
cause  of  his  adopted  country  ;  but  he  did  not  become  an  active 
poliiician,  or  forget  for  a  moment  ihe  high  duties  of  his  minis- 
iry.  Al  the  crisis  which  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
he  avowed  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  re- 
gardless of  the  popularity  which  be  might  have  acquired  by 
flattering  the  pretensions  of  the  Slate  in  which  he  lived.  His 
letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  Charleston,  which  is 
found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works,  is  a  model  of  prudence 
and  impartiality,  and  well  calculated  lo  guard  the  Catholics 
against  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  freemen.  He  wished 
ihem  to  vote  freely  and  conscientiously,  without  bias  or  influ- 
ence of  any  kind,  according  to  their  best  judgment,  for  the 
interests  of  their  country.  Those  who  would  impose  on  cler- 
gymen entire  silence  iu  regard  lo  politics,  virtually  proscribe 
tbem,  denying  them  the  rights  of  the  most  humble  citizen.  It 
is  seldom,  indeed,  that  it  is  advisable  for  a  clergyman  to  identify 
himself  with  a  political  party,  as  it  is  wholly  unsuitable  for  him 
to  become  an  active  partisan, — still  less  a  tool;  but  he  has 
rights  in  common  with  other  cilizcDS,  of  which,  if  he  eSercise 
them  calmly  and  inoffensively,  with  a  view  to  the  public  good, 
□D  one  should  censure  or  envy  his  enjoyment.  It  is  his  duty 
to  teach  his  people  the  moral  obligation  of  using  their  rights 
conscieniiously,  without  suffering  themselves  to  be  tampered 
with  or  deceived  by  interested  and  unprincipled  politicians,  and 
to  caution  Ihem  against  strife,  violence,  and  outrage,  that  they 
may  act  as  freemen,  and  not  as  making  liberty  a  cloak  for  malice. 
We  know  of  no  better  moral  lecture  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
than  the  letter  just  referred  lo,  or  the  discourse  pronounced 
by  him  at  Boston. 

The  organization  of  the  diocese  of  Charleston,  which  was  ef- 
fected by  ihe  iale  lamented  prelale,  is  developed  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  local  churches  of  the  various  States  which  composed 
it,  in  the  addresses  of  the  Bishop  to  the  conventions  assembled 
from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  those  bodies,  as 
reported  in  the  fifth  volume.  The  praise  of  much  legal  knowl- 
edge, and  great  skill  in  adapting  the  ecclesiastical  system  to 
local  institutions  and  usages,  must  be  awarded  to  the  learned 
author  of  the  constitutions.     The  candor  of  his  statements,  the 
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force  of  his  appeals,  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  the  thrilling 
power  of  his  eloquence,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  read 
bis  addresses.  The  proceedings  themselves  bear  a  formal  and 
solemn  character,  which,  in  some  circumstances,  would  have 
been  highly  impressive.  The  assembling  of  the  lay  delegates 
in  one  house,  and  of  the  clergy  in  another  ;  the  declarations  of 
adhering  to  the  constitution,  formally  made  by  the  officers  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  who  presided  with  princely  bear- 
ing ;  the  conferences  and  reports  of  the  two  houses  ;  and  the 
confirmation  of  their  acts  by  the  prelate  ;  —  all  these  forms  and 
acts  would  have  been  of  the  most  imposing  character,  had  the 
Catholic  population  been  great,  the  resources  of  the  diocese 
considerable,  the  representatives  numerous  and  influential,  and 
the  building  in  which  they  assembled  suited  to  the  grand  occa- 
sion. But  where  the  Catholics  were  few,  and  scattered  over  a 
vast  territory,  with  limited  means,  the  system  could  not  be  tested 
to  advantage,  and  a  feeling  of  disappointment  necessarily  arises 
on  finding  that  scarcely  any  thing  was  accomplished  by  the 
committees  charged  to  raise  funds  for  general  purposes.  One 
great  benefit,  however,  resulted  from  these  annual  assemblies. 
The  trustee  system,  which  had  inflicted  such  dire  evils  on  the 
diocese  of  Charleston,  as  well  as  on  several  other  dioceses  of 
the  Union,  was  curbed  and  broken  ;  the  unlimited  control  of 
laymen  over  church  property  and  funds  was  subjected  to  the 
provisions  of  a  constitution  which  regulated  their  rights  and 
privileges ;  and  the  representative  system  was  adopted  in 
a  way  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  few  for  distinction,  and 
yet  to  make  them  weary  of  the  trouble  and  formality.  In 
the  mind  of  the  illustrious  prelate  the  constitution  was  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  pretensions  of  laymen  who  encroached 
on  sacred  ground ;  and  such,  in  fact,  it  proved  to  be,  when  man- 
aged by  one  who  possessed  so  much  energy  of  character  and 
such  personal  influence.  But  we  hold  it  to  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  ingraft  popular  institutions  on  those  of  the  Church, 
and  place  the  laity  in  a  relation  to  the  clergy,  which,  if  it  give 
them  no  real  power,  must  prove  dissatisfactory.  The  calamities 
which  at  that  time  afflicted  the  church  of  Philadelphia,  and  that 
of  Charleston,  led  him  to  devise  this  plan,  which  he  no  doubt 
would  have  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  his  colleagues,  had 
it  been  then  customary  for  them  to  assemble  in  council  for  the 
common  interests  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  ;  but  his  im- 
portunate solicitations  for  this  purpose  failed  of  success  until 
after  the  constitution  had  gone  into  full  operation,  when  the 
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riglils  legally  regulated  could  no  longer  be  disturbed.  The 
laiiy,  by  ihe  law  of  Clirist,  are  dejieodent  on  ihe  clergy  Jn  all 
[Ijai  regards  ihe  revealed  dociriDe  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  ;  and  under  no  circumstancea  can  they  claim  rights 
over  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  in  such  a  way  as  lo  check 
and  control  the  clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  privi- 
leges. The  simplest  way  of  preventing  such  interference  seems 
to  us  to  be  by  general  disciplinary  enactmenrs,  to  be  made  by 
provincial  or  national  councils,  and  applied  to  each  diocese  by 
synodical  statutes.  These  could  assume  a  form  which  even 
the  public  tribunals  would  respect,  should  unfortunately  the  ne- 
cessity exist  of  seeking  the  protection  of  llie  law  against  the 
usurpations  of  ignorant  or  bold  men  who  overstep  the  hmits  of 
their  office,  and  seek  to  lord  it  over  those  whom  Christ  ap- 
pointed to  be  their  fathers  and  guides. 

The  inierposilion  of  Dr.  England,  to  remedy  the  disorders 
occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  Hogan  and  his  partisans  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  an  evidence  of  his  zeal  and  kind  intentions,  as  well  as 
of  his  unsuspecting  charity  and  con6ding  honesty  ;  although,  as 
his  letters  themselves  show,  by  the  conirivanee  of  unprincipled 
men,  it  aggravated  the  evils  which  then  afflicted  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Mary's.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  on 
so  painful  a  topic,  which  many  will  regret  to  see  presented 
again  to  the  public  consideration,  so  long  after  that  schism  has 
been  extinguished ;  but  history,  which  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, does  not  cast  the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  past  disorders. 
Her  lessons  are  derived  from  the  scandals  of  former  days,  as 
well  as  from  examples  of  heroic  virtue,  and  she  summons 
from  the  dead  the  actors  in  every  variety  of  scenes,  to  teach  us, 
by  the  dilTerenl  results  of  their  conduct,  what  we  should  shun, 
^■^ell  as  what  we  should  imitate. 

^^V  "  LA,  rttra;anl  leura  Ibiblesses  ^niaiet, 

^^K  Vean  acliani,  kure  dincouri,  [tan  peni^eB, 

^K^  A  cJiaque  tlaX  ili  reriennent  dicier 

Cb  qu'll  fflUl  fuir,  CO  c|u'll  faiil  iraitcr." 

The  Church  in  this  country  owes  to  Bishop  England  the  cele- 
bration of  provincial  councils,  which  have  given  form  and  con- 
sistency to  her  hierarchy,  and  order  to  her  internal  economy. 
The  venerated  Carrol,  the  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  when  this 
see  was  raised  to  the  raetropoliiical  dignity,  held  a  meeting  of 
his  colleagues,  then  newly  created,  and  adopted  some  few  ar- 
rangements for  their  harmonious  action.  Nearly  nineteen  years 
passed  without  any  other  episcopal  assembly.     The  distance  of 
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several  of  ilie  siifTragan  prelates  from  liie  chief  see,  iheir  pov- 
erty, the  need  of  their  presence  in  their  vast  dioceses,  ill  pro- 
vided with  missionaries,  were  serious  hiodrances  to  tbeir  coin'tfig 
together  in  couucil ;  hut  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  the  weighti- 
est impediment  arose  from  Uie  fear  which  some  excellent  men 
entertained,  that  such  an  assembly  would  occasion  agitattoa 
among  the  clergy  and  people,  and  lead  (o  rash  innovalions. 
The  ardent  character  of  the  Bishop  of  Charleston  was  not  cal- 
culated to  diminish  this  appreheusion.  The  ceaseless  actirity 
of  his  mind,  his  peculiar  views  on  certain  points  of  discipline, 
and  his  power  in  debate,  were  subjects  of  misgiving,  so  that 
little  regard  was  paid  lo  his  suggestions,  until  Archbishop  Whit- 
field was  raised  to  the  see.  In  the  first  council  which  be 
summoned,  in  1S29,  Bishop  England  used  with  great  modera- 
tion the  success  which  crowned  his  efforts.  The  ease,  the 
dignity,  the  power,  the  beauty  of  bis  language,  in  the  unstudied 
effusions  of  the  councii-chRmber,  or  in  the  conferences  with 
ihe  theologians,  were  more  admirable  than  the  flashes  and  thun- 
ders of  his  eloquence  which  amazed  the  crowded  audiences  in 
the  public  sessions.  His  moderation  of  sentiment  and  courtesy 
of  manner  surprised  such  of  his  colleagues  as  had  known  him 
only  by  bis  reputation  as  a  bold,  uncompromising  patriot  and 
prelate.  Notwithstanding  the  caution  with  which  his  suggestions 
were  received,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  adoption  of  many 
measures  originating  with  himself,  and  he  readily  modified  his  own 
views  to  harmonize  with  those  of  his  brethren  in  the  episcopate. 
Athis  instance,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  council  afieribe 
lapse  of  the  canonical  period  of  three  years  ;  but  when  ibe  ap- 

fiointed  time  was  approaching,  the  worthy  melropolitan  shruDic 
t'om  the  responsibility  of  a  second  experiment,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  intimated  bis  express  will,  that  his 
repugnance  was  overcome.  We  stale  these  facts  in  no  offen- 
sive spirit ;  we  respect  the  motives  of  the  prelate  and  his  advis- 
ers ;  but  it  is  rigiit  that  the  praise  of  originating  and  promoting 
these  most  important  assemblies  should  be  given  to  the  eminent 
Bishop  of  Charleston.     "  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  admirable  letter  to  the  clergy, 
and  another  of  great  beauty  and  force  to  the  laity,  which  were 
published  in  the  name  of  the  first  council,  as  also  the  letters  of 
the  second  and  third  councils,  which  are  known  to  he  all  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Kngland,  bad  found  a  place  in  the  collection  of 
his  works.  Besides  their  intrinsic  value,  they  possess  an  adven- 
titious authority  as  the  expressions  of  sentiment  of  these  venera- 
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ble  assemblies  through  Iheir  eloquent  organ.  Should  ihe  sale  of 
the  works  call  for  a  second  edition,  as  we  fervently  hope,  ihis  de- 
ficiency may  be  supplied.  It  may  be  right,  however,  to  correct 
a  mistake  into  which  his  biographer  has  fallen,  in  ascribing  to 
him  the  Latin  letters  to  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Posen, 
which  beautiful  productions,  worthy  of  a  Cyprian  or  a  Bernard, 
are  from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  Rosati,  the  late  pious  Bishop 
of  St.  Louis.  Dr.  England,  although  an  excellent  scholar, 
did  not  possess  that  command  of  the  Latin  language  which 
would  enable  him  to  write  it  with  ease  and  dignity.  His  power 
lay  in  the  use  of  tiie  Knglisb,  which  he  efl'eciually  employed  in 
the  defence  of  truth  and  of  his  faiher-land,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
;Stitulioiis  of  his  adopted  country. 


Art.  IL — The  Philomphy  of  Religion.  By  J.  D.  Mo- 
RELi,,A.M.  New  York  :  Applelon&Co.  1849.  16mo. 
pp.  359. 

Mr.  Morell  is,  we  believe,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  minister 
of  the  Scottish  kirk.  He  first  made  himself  known  to  our 
community  by  a  History  of  J^fod^m  Philosophy,  written  from 
the  eclectic  point  of  view,  and  which  we  have  heard  spoken  of 
na  a  very  clever  performance.  Some  views  advanced  in  that 
work  touching  the  mutual  relations  of  religion  and  philosophy 
were  supposed  to  favor  modern  Rationalism,  and  the  volume 
before  us  has  been  written  to  develop  them,  and  to  show  ihai 
they  are  defensible  on  psychological  principles.  The  volume 
has  attracted  no  little  atlenlion  among  British  and  American 
Protestants,  and  though  it  contains  nothing  new  or  sinking  to 
one  familiar  with  the  later  developments  of  Protesianiism  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  or  even  in  our  own  country,  and  [hough 
it  is  written  in  a  dry,  hard  style,  without  much  regard  to  idio- 
matic grace  or  propriety,  we  have  read  it  wiih  a  good  deal  of 
inlerest,  and,  considering  ihe  source  whence  it  emanates,  we 
cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  remarkable  production. 

Mr.  Morell  belongs  to  the  progressive  party  among  Proiesiants, 
the  party  that  labors  to  continue  the  workof  the  Reformers  of  ihe 
sixteenth  century,  and  carry  il  on  to  ils  legitimate  lerminalion. 
He  retains,  indeed,  many  traces  of  his  Presbyterian  and  Evan- 
gelical breeding,  but  he  departs  widely  from  the  formal  teach- 
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ings  nf  his  sect,  and  appears  to  be  fully  aware  that  ihe  formal 
or  scholasiic  tlieology  of  the  elder  Protestaiil  teachers  is  wiilioui 
vitaliiy,  is,  indeed,  an  anomaly  in  Protestantism,  and  at  best  su- 
perfluous in  the  Protestant  economy  of  life.  He  seems,  abo, 
to  be  convinced  that  religion  itself  cannot  be  maintained  on  the 
ground  ordinarily  assumed  by  Protestant  theologians,  and  that,  if 
they  continue  to  retain  the  rule  of  private  judgment,  they  must 
either  reject  all  religion,  or  else  exclude  from  religion,  as  unes- 
seniial,  whatever  transcends  private  reason.  Determined,  or 
apparently  determined,  to  retain  that  rule  at  all  hazards,  be 
adopts  the  latter  aliernaiive,  and  labors  with  all  his  learning, 
energy,  and  power  of  analysis,  to  prove  that  religion  originates 
in  and  is  determined  by  an  element  of  our  nature;  that,  in  all 
that  is  essential  to  it,  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  iadividual 
reason,  and  that  it  is  as  philosophically  explicable  and  veri- 
fiable as  any  other  psychological  fact  that  passes  under  our 
observation.  In  this  he  is,  unquestionably,  faithful  to  the  Prot- 
estant spirit,  and  deserves  great  credit  for  his  courage  and 
consistency.  But  although  he  in  this  strikes  a  mortal  blow 
at  all  dogmatic  Protestantism,  and,  in  reality,  resolves  modem 
Evangelicalism  into  mere  sentimenialism,  which  is  all  very  well, 
he  goes,  perhaps,  farther  than  he  intends,  and  certainly  farther 
than  we  can  go  with  him.  We  cannot  bring  all  religion  within 
the  scope  of  private  reason,  without  excluding  as  unessential 
all  that  is  supernatural,  and  therefore  not  without  excluding  all 
that  is  peculiarly  and  distinctively  Christian.  Mr.  Morell,  then, 
whatever  his  intentions,  really  rejects  ihe  Christian  religton 
itself,  and  is  even  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  it  than  he  would 
be  if  he  confessedly  arranged  himself  on  ihe  side  of  its  open 
and  avowed  enemies.  However  conclusive  his  work  may  be 
against  his  own  sect,  we  cannot,  therefore,  commend  it,  for 
even  Presbyterianism  is  better  than  total  apostasy,  —  thao  ab- 
solute incredulity. 

The  very  title  Mr.  Morell  gives  his  work,  Tht  Philoiofkjj 
of  Religion,  proves  that  he  is  either  consciously  hostile  to  re- 
ligion, or  totally  ignorant  of  its  real  nature.  There  is  and  can 
be  no  philosophy  of  religion.  Religion  must  be  regarded 
cither  as  natural  religion  or  as  revealed  religion.  As  natural, 
since  philosophy  is  simply  natural  theology,  it  and  philosophy 
are  identically  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  as  absurd  (o 
talk  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  of  the  philosophy  of  phi- 
losophy. As  revealed,  religion  is  above  philosophy,  not  ac- 
countable to  it,  nor  explicable  on  its  principles.     A  pbiloso- 
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|ihy  of  religion  is  conceivable  only  on  tlie  supposition  that  re- 
ligion is  below  philosophy;  a  special  discipline,  like  physics  or 
xstheiics,  under  philosophy,  deriving  its  principles  from  i[,  and 
bound  10  apply  them  according  to  its  commands.  The  author 
sees  this,  and  therefore  attempts  to  relegate  religion  to  a  single 
department  of  human  nature,  and  to  confine  it  lo  a  single 
class  of  human  emotions.  But  this  is  manifestly  Talse  and  ab- 
surd ;  for  religion,  if  any  thing  at  all,  is  no  special  discipline, 
but  the  queen  of  all  disciplines,  giving  the  law  to  all  special 
discipUnes,  and  receiving  it  from  none. 

The  author  does  not  lack  ability  and  industry,  and  we  cheer- 
fully concede  hini  considerable  philosophical  aptitude  ;  but, 
with  all  bis  pretensions,  he  is  no  real  philosopher,  He  is  mis- 
led by  the  psychological  meibod  of  modern  philosophy,  and 
mistakes  philosophy  no  less  than  Christianity.  He  is  a  mere 
psychologist,  or  rather  psychologue,  and  gives  us  as  the  result 
of  his  painful  philosophizing  only  miserable  psycbologism, 
which,  we  need  not  lell  our  readers,  is  as  far  removed  from 
philosophy  as  any  thing  well  can  be.  Taking  the  human  soul, 
or,  in  modern  language,  the  facts  of  consciousness,  for  its  point 
of  departure,  and  the  Cartesian  doubt  for  its  method,  psycbol- 
ogism necessarily,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  results  on  the 
one  hand  in  sensisro,*  and  on  the  other  in  pantheism,  both  of 
which,  in  tbeir  turn,  necessarily  result  inPyrrbonistn  and  null- 
ism  or  nihilism,  That  Mr.  Morell  is  a  mere  psychologue, 
even  in  religion  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  is  evident  enough 
from  the  very  design  of  his  book,  and  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  opening  chapter. 

"  Whatever  may  he  the  religion  proper  to  man,  its  real  nature, 
and  its  possible  intensity,  must  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  If  the  human  faculties  were  of  a  lower  order  than 
they  really  are,  it  is  obvious  limt  our  religious  consciousness  could 
never  reach  the  standard  to  which  it  now  righdy  aspires.  The 
reason  of  this  becomes  manifest,  when  we  consider,  that  under  such 
circumstances  tlie  real  objects  of  religious  worship  could  not  be  in 
the  same  sense  accessible  in  us ;  and  that,  as  a  nalurol  consequence 
of  this,  the  emotions  arising  from  their  coniemplalion  must  be  pro- 
portionably  modified  and  diminished.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 

*  Wb  venlure  la  inlroduco  amsUta  rroni  the  Bchnlnstic  Liitin  fMUUnui.  or 
the  lllliui  il  tniairmn,ai  more  apprnnrinle  liian  tlie  Pencil  i»iu«alitnir,vihich, 
though  diP  tnore  titrliimry  lerm,  baa, in  Englisli,  n  piscliral  ralliBrllian  a  ipec- 
utalive  Ktlse  Ptyehotegirm  nnA  piyrhalncue  wo  UBe  in  a  bad,  mid  payrhologg 
and  pti/ehotiigifl  in  ■  good  seate,  agrecab'ty  lo  the  pmctice  o(  tumo  recent 
writer*  in  our  Inngunge, 
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possessed  a  combination  of  faculties  of  an  order  superior  to  ihoK 
which  ilic  human  mind  now  enjoys,  then  otir  enlarged  powers  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  the  widened  range  of  our  aciuul  expe- 
rience, would  naturally  elevate  our  whole  religious  being,  wliea 
once  awakened,  to  a  proportionally  higher  degree  of  developmenL 
Accordingly,  since  the  whole  aspect  of  our  religious  experiences 
must  depend  upon  tlie  natural  capacities  with  which  we  have  beea 
endowed,  our  first  object  in  discussing  the  philosophy  of  religwn 
must  be  to  make  some  inquiry  into  (he  powers  and  faculties  of  ihe 


mprehend  the  very 


"  By  Ibis  process  of  analysis  we  find  at  length  that  the  central 
point  of  our  consciousness  —  that  which  makes  each  man  what  he 
ia  in  dialinciion  from  every  other  man, —  ibai  which  expresses  the 
real  concrete  essence  of  the  mind,  apart  from  its  regulative  lawi 
and  formal  processes  —  is(7ie  toill.  Will  expresses  power,  spoota-  ■ 
fleily,  the  capacity  of  acting  independently,  and  for  ourselves.  If 
this  spontaneity  be  withdrawn,  our  life  sinks  down  al  once  into  a 
mere  link  in  that  mighty  chain  of  cause  and  efiect  by  which  all  the 
operations  of  nature  are  carried  on  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  time.  Without  will  man  would  flow  back  from  the  eleva- 
tion he  now  assumes,  to  the  level  of  impersonal  nature, — in  a 
word,  we  should  then  be  things,  and  not  men  at  all.  Sponlaneily, 
personality,  will,  self, —  these,  then,  and  all  similar  words,  express 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  essential  nature  or  principle  of  the  human 
mind.  We  do  not  say,  indeed,  that  we 
essence  of  the  soul  itself,  apart  from  e 
thai,  by  deep  reflection  upon  our  inmo 
comprehend  the  essence  of  the  soul  in 
lions ;  thai  we  can  trace  it  ihrougb  all  i 

pure  activity;  and  that  in  this  spontaneous  activity  alone  our  real 
personality  consists.  If,  therefore,  in  our  subsequent  classification 
of  the  faculties  of  ihe  mind,  little  appears  to  be  said  about  the  will, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  assume  the  activity  it  denotes  as 
the  essential  basis  of  our  whole  mental  being,  and  suppose  it  cod- 
sequenily  to  underlie  all  our  menial  operations 

"  Between  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  activity,  however, 
there  always  subsists  a  direct  correspondency.  Just  on  the  same 
principle  as  we  saw  that  a  higher  development  of  our  whole  intel- 
lectual capacity  would  imply  a  possibly  higher  development  of  ihe 
religious  nature ;  so  also  in  every  succeeding  stage  to  which  the 
consciousness,  intellectually  speaking,  attains,  there  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  such  an  advancement  a  proportionally  higher  order  of 
emotion.  Our  inielleciual  and  our  emotional  life,  in  fact,  run 
parallel  with  one  another,  and  develop  themselves  correlalively  | 
RD  that  we  may  draw  out  a  table  of  ihe  successive  stages  of  human 
a  the  follow" 


B  changes 


viih  its  opera- 
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—  (hJgbdBt  or  developed  unity)." 


—  pp.  35-38. 

This  extract,  to  the  intelligent  reader,  proves  not  only  ilio 
psychological  cliaracler  of  llie  work,  but  (hat  i(3  psychology, 
even  as  psychology,  is  defective  and  false.  That  such  would 
be  its  character  was  to  he  expecieil  from  the  author's  method. 
M.  Cousin  holds  that  it  is  possible  lo  rise  by  psychological  anal- 
ysis 10  ontology,  or  the  science  of  being,  but  this  the  author,  in 
Vfhat  he  says  of  ihe  "intuitional  consciousness,"  very  properly 
rejects  ;  yet  he  does  not  aeein  aware  that  psychology  no  more 
than  ontology  can  be  psychologically  constructed.  To  be  of 
the  least  value,  our  psychology,  as  well  as  our  ontology,  inust 
be  oniologically  derived  ;  for,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  before 
we  close  to  repeat,  it  is  the  object  that  determines  the  sub- 
ject, never  the  subject  that  determines  the  object.  All  evi- 
dence is  objective,  must  be  in  the  object  instead  of  the  subject, 
or  knowletige  is  impossible,  and  all  real  certainty  out  of  the 
question.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Morell  does,  thai  tbe  subject 
determines  the  object,  and  that  (he  object  must  vary  as  varies 
the  subject,  or  as  varies  the  intellect  that  apprehends  it,  is  to 
deny  all  objective  certainty,  to  make  the  object  the  creature  of 
ihe  subject,  and  to  reduce  all  existence  for  us  lo  the  soul  and 
its  subjective  affections ;  which  is  to  deny  (he  soul  itself,  for 
none  of  its  faculties  actually  exist  without  their  appropriate  ob- 

J'ects.  If  man  could  exist  and  operate,  save  in  relation  with 
lis  appropriate  object  independent  of  himself,  or  if  he  were  his 
own  adeijuate  object,  that  is,  adequate  to  a  single  act,  he 
would  be  pure  act,  and  therefore  not  man,  but  God,  who  is 
termed  pure  act,  because  he  is  in  bimself  his  own  adequate  ob- 
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ject.  But  as  man  is  not  pure  act,  is  not  God,  he  can  actually 
exist  only  in  relation  with  his  object,  and  then  not  at  all  if  that 
object  is  removed,  or  does  not  itself  exist. 

It  is  the  folly  of  modern  philosophers  to  suppose  that  we  are 
capable  of  independent  action,  and  can  know  dependent  beings 
without  knowing  that  on  which  they  depend,  or  the  creative 
being  from  whom  they  derive  their  being.  Only  that  which  is 
can  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  and  what  is  only  from  and  by 
another,  since  it  is  not  in  and  of  itself,  cannot  in  and  of  itself 
be  intelligible.  Hence  that  which  is  only  from,  by,  and  in 
another,  is  intelligible  only  mediately  through  the  intelligibility 
of  that  from,  by,  and  in  which  it  is,  or  has  its  being.  As  the 
human  soul  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  creative  act,  and  as 
that  act  is  only  from  God  as  real  being,  and  therefore  cogniza- 
ble only  in  the  cognition  of  God,  it  follows  that  the  human  soul 
itself  is  cognizable  only  in  the  cognition  of  God,  from  whom, 
by  whom,  and  in  whom  it  is,  or  has  its  being,  and  therefore  its 
intelligibility.  Psychology,  which  is  the  science  of  the  soul,  is 
then  possible  only  in  ontology,  which  is  the  science  of  being, 
that  is,  the  science  of  God.  The  science  of  God,  or  ontology, 
is  learned  from  the  Catechism,  and  whoever  disdains  to  study  that 
will  never  be  able  to  attain  to  either  an  ontology  or  a  psychol- 
ogy deserving  the  least  reliance.  He  who  does  study  it,  and 
constructs  his  psychology  in  the  light  of  the  ontology  it  teaches, 
will  fall  into  no  gross  psychological  errors.  Indeed,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  nearly  all  the  errors  which  vitiate  modern  psychol- 
ogy originate  in  doubt  of  the  ontology  of  the  Catechism,  and  in 
the  effort  of  philosophers  to  defend  or  justify  that  doubt ;  that 
is,  philosophical  errors  are  in  general  the  result  of  a  departure, 
and  of  the  insane  atteiTipt  to  justify  departure,  from  the  faith. 
Philosophy,  whenever  regarded  as  an  independent  discipline, 
distinct  from  theology,  and  as  capable  of  being  constructed  with- 
out revealed  theology,  or  as  any  thing  more  than  a  collection  of 
rules  for  the  right  use  of  reason  in  the  service  of  theology,  in- 
dicates a  heterodox  tendency,  if  not  absolute  incredulity. 

But  be  this  as  it  may  ;  a  single  glance  at  Mr.  Morell's  psy- 
chological table  is  sufficient  to  show,  that,  whether  psychology 
is  or  is  not  attainable  psychologically,  his  psychology  is  not 
worthy  of  our  acceptance.  He  mutilates  human  nature,  and 
misrepresents  the  faculties  which  he  recognizes.  The  will  he 
resolves  into  the  general  activity  of  the  soul,  and  makes  it 
equally  underlie  all  our  mental  operations.  He  acknowledges 
only  two  faculties,  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional ;  and  thus 
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necessarily  reduces  all  our  menial  operations  to  cognitions  and 
emotions.  Man  is,  then,  simply  a  being  thai  knows  and  feels, 
and  iherefore  differs  only  in  degree  from  any  of  llie  animal 
tribes ;  for  iliey  all  know  and  feel  lo  some  extent  at  least.  But 
by  what  authority  does  the  author  exclude  volitions  .'  When 
one  wills  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  thing,  lo  resist  or  lo  follow  incli- 
nation, to  obey  or  to  disobey  God,  is  the  menial  fact  simply  an 
emotion  or  a  cognition  ?  A  child  knows  belter.  The  differ- 
ence between  cognition  and  emotion  is  not  greaier  or  more  ev- 
ident than  the  difi'erence  between  either  of  them  and  volition, 
and  the  fact  of  volition  is  as  certain  as  that  we  know  or  feel. 

The  author,  doubtless,  fancies  that  he  recognizes  volitions, 
because  he  professes  to  recognize  the  will  ;  but  he  does  not 
recognize  ihe  will  as  a  dislincC  faculty,  or  as  the  principle  of  a 
distinct  class  of  menral  facts.  He  resolves  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
into  the  general  activity  of  ihe  soul,  and  gives  it  only  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  emotional  modes  of  action.  He  must,  then, 
either  deny  all  voluntary  activity,  or  else  assert  that  all  activ- 
ity is  voluntary.  We  have  just  shown  that  he  cannot  do  the 
former  ;  is  he  prepared  to  assert  the  latter,  —  that  all  our  sen- 
sations, perceptions,  intuitions,  instincts,  and  animal  passions 
are  volitions,  and  therefore  acts  for  which  we  are  morally  re- 
sponsible, even  though  we  have  not  dehberately  excited  or  as- 
sented to  them  ?  This  were,  indeed,  to  go  the  full  length  of 
Calvinism.  Calvinism,  we  are  aware,  confounds  will  with  the 
simple  power  to  act,  and  freedom  with  liberty  a  coactione. 
Hence  it  declares  the  simple  motions  of  concupiscence  lo  be 
sins,  not  only  ihe  effects  of  original  sin,  and  inclining  to  sin,  but 
sins  themselves,  for  which  we  may  be  brought  into  judgment, 
even  when  actually  resisted.  It  makes  all  insiinciive  and  in- 
deliberate actions,  not  proceeding  from  grace,  morlal  sins,  and 
allows  no  distinction  between  what  we  do  deliberately,  and 
what  we  do  indeliberalely  and  unintentionally.  This  is  the  real 
doctrine  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  famous  Trtalise  on  the  Jiffec- 
tians,  and  it  makes  sanctity  consist  in  having  no  internal  strug- 
gles, and  diminishes  our  merit  just  in  proportion  to  the  internal 
obstacles  we  have  to  overcome,  or  spiritual  conflicts  to  main- 
tain. But  this  is  manifestly  false  as  well  as  hoirible.  We  are 
responsible  only  for  what  we  do  voltiniarily  ;  and  only  that  act 
is  voluntary  which  it  depends  on  ihe  will  lo  do  or  not  lo  do. 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  term  an  act  which  we  cannot 
but  do  a  voluntary  act ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  thai 
our  cognitions  and  emotions  do  not  always  depend  on  our  will,  — ■ 
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are  not  always  subject  to  our  contml.  They  not  unrrequentl/ 
come  and  go  unbidden,  in  spile  of  our  most  strenuous  efibrU 
to  the  contrary.  How  often  do  we  grieve  at  the  intrusion  of 
unwelcome  thoughts,  and  at  emotions  which  we  would,  but 
cannot,  suppress  ?  Who  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  spiritual 
life,  who  that  has  attempted  to  live  in  thought,  word,  and  deed 
a  pure  and  holy  life,  needs  to  be  told  that  not  a  few  of  bis 
thoughts  and  emotions  are  indeliberate  and  involuntary,  and  oc- 
cur in  spite  of  his  firmest  resolutions,  and  most  unremitting  vig- 
ilance in  guarding  the  avenues  of  his  mind  and  heart?  Who 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  Christian's  life  is  an  unceasing  warfare? 
But  our  objections  to  Mr.  Morell's  psychology  do  not  end 
here.  Leaving  by  the  way,  for  the  moment,  what  he  says  of 
the  emotional  side  of  hts  table,  we  assure  him  that  we  cannot 
accept  the  intellectual  side  without  important  modi&caiious. 
The  mind,  according  to  the  author,  begins  in  mere  feeling,  and 
passes  successively  through  four  degrees  or  stages  of  develop- 
ment ;  namely,  the  sensailonal,  the  perceptional,  the  logical, 
and  the  intuitional.  In  sensation,  (he  sensitive  subject  and 
sensible  object  are  confounded  ;  the  soul  seizes,  indeed,  the 
sensible  object,  but  does  not  distinguish  itself  from  the  object, 
or  external  cause  of  its  sensitive  afTeciinn.  In  perception,  the 
soul  apprehends  the  sensible  object,  and  apprehends  it  as  ex- 
ternal and  distinct  from  both  the  apprehension  and  the  subject 
apprehending-  In  logic,  or  reflection,  the  soul  generalizes,  or 
applies  its  own  abstract  forms  to  the  objects  which  it  has  per- 
ceived. That  is,  by  perception  we  learn  sensible  objects,  and 
by  logic  apply  to  them  the  abstract  forms,  or,  as  Kant  would 
say,  the  cntegories,  of  the  understanding.  But  our  knowledge 
is  not  limited  to  our  sensible  intuitions  and  the  subjective  forms 
of  the  logical  understanding.  Above  the  logical  understanding, 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  matter  or  "content "  of  knowledge, 
is  tJie  intuitional  consciousness,  in  which  the  soul  apprehends 
another  and  a  higher  order  of  truth,  — supersensible,  necessary, 
and  absolute  truth,  —  pure  Being,  or  God  himself  This  die 
author  explains  in  the  following  passage. 

"  The  mathematical  sciences,  for  example,  have  as  their  essen- 
tial foundation  the  pure  conceptions  of  space  and  number ;  or,  if 
they  be  of  the  meclianiool  order,  the  conceptions  of  power  and  mo- 
tion. Moral  science,  again,  is  based  upon  the  fundanienlal  notions 
of  good  and  evil ;  satlwlical  science  upon  thai  of  be.iitty ;  theologi- 
cal science  upon  the  conception  of  the  absolute, — of  God.  Now, 
these  primary  elements  of  all  the  sciences  c 
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cated  and  never  learned 
sciousnesa  of  them,  liiey 


igctically.  Unless  we  have  a  direct  con- 
isl  ever  remain  a  deep  mystery  to  us, — 
just  as  no  (lesonpiioQ  couid  ever  give  lo  a  blind  man  ihe  notion  of 
color,  or  lo  a  man  who  has  no  organ  of  taste  the  idea  of  biiler  or 
bkIl  We  do  not  deny  but  that  means  may  be  employed  lo  amaken 
the  consciousness  to  these  ideas,  but  still  they  can  never  be  known 
by  definition,  —  never  communicated  by  words  to  any  man  who  has 
not  already  felt  them  in  his  own  Inward  CKperience.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  actual  material  of  all  scientific  trulh,  and  thai  material, 
it  is  evident,  must  be  presentalive,  coming  lo  us  by  the  immediate 
operation  of  our  intuitional  consciousneKs."  —  pp.  69,  70. 

There  is  liiile  here,  in  the  sense  of  the  author,  to  which  we  do 
not  object ;  but  we  restrict  our  comments  to  his  doctrine  of  in- 
tuition. By  the  "  intuitional  consciousness"  it  is  clear  that  he 
means  the  reason  of  Jacobi,  Coleridge,  and  Gioberti,  who  veiy 
unreasonably  distinguish  reason  asafacuUy  from  understanding. 
It  is  the  Vemunft  distinguished  from  the  Ferstand  and  Em- 
pjindvngs-tiermogen  of  the  Germans,  and  is  held  lo  be  a  power 
or  faculty  of  the  soul  lo  apprehend  immediately  supersensible 
truth,  —  in  our  lerminolog)-,  the  intelligible  as  distinguished 
from  the  sensible,  the  Idea,  in  the  language  of  Plaio,  which,  as 
we  showed  in  our  last  Review,*  is  identically  God  as  Ens  reale 
el  titcessarium.  But  to  this  we  object,  —  1.  Thai  il  supposes 
the  order  of  truth  inluitively  revealed  conies  to  the  mind  only  in 
ibe  fourth  stage  of  iis  development,  instead  of  the  first ;  and 
2.  Thai  il  makes  inluilion  a  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  asserts  for 
man  the  natural  subjective  power  to  see  God. 

1.  The  solidity  of  the  first  objeclion  we  established  in  our 
Review  for  last  January,  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  by 
showing  ihal  the  order  of  knowledge  must  folloiv  the  order  of 
being,  since  what  is  not  can  be  no  object  of  knowledge,  and 
where  there  is  no  object  there  can  be  no  fact  of  knowledge. 
Thai  is  lo  say,  we  cannot  know  without  knowing  .somewhai, 
and  cannot  know  somewhat  unless  somewhai  is, — no  very 
startling  proposition,  we  should  suppose,  and  very  much  like 
8  iniism.  The  intuition  of  God,  then,  if  the  order  of  knowl- 
edge follows  ihe  order  of  being,  must  precede  all  knowledge 
of  existences,  because  existences  are  from  God,  and  subse- 
quent to  him,  and  because  without  him  our  existence  is  nol,  la 
nothing,  and  one  term  of  a  relation  always  connotes  the  other. 
To  affirm  ourselves  as  simple  being,  as  ens  reale,  is  lo  affirm 
&  falsehood,  for  ens  reale  is  God,  and  we  are  nol  God.    To  af- 
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firm  ourselves  as  existence,  taking  the  word,  as  we  ntiust  if  we 
distinguish  it  from  real  being,  in  its  strict  etymological  sense, 
(from  exstare^)  is  to  affirm  that  we  are  from  God,  and  are  onjj 
as  we  are  in  him,  by  virtue  of  his  creative  act,  and  therefore  is 
to  distinguish  ourselves  from  him,  and  to  assert  our  dependence 
on  him  and  relation  to  him  as  his  creatures ;  which  is  impos- 
sible, unless  we  know  that  he  is,  and  has  created  us.  Percep- 
tion, in  Mr.  Morell's  sense,  cannot  precede  intuition  of  the  in- 
intelligible,  for  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  intuition  of  the  intelligible, 
that  the  sensible  is  perceptible,  or  any  thing  to  us  but  a  mere 
sensitive  affection  or  mode  of  the  soul  itself  Nor  can  the 
logical  operation  described,  but,  by  the  way,  inaccurately  de- 
scribed, precede  intuition  ;  for  logic  cannot  operate  without 
dala^  and  without  the  intuition  of  the  intelligible  it  can  have  no 
datUy  that  is,  can  have  no  principles,  no  premises  ;  for  do  man 
a  little  versed  in  philosophy  can  seriously  maintain  that  the  cate- 
gories are  mere  subjective  forms  of  the  understanding.  The 
error  of  the  author  grows  out  of  his  confounding  the  order  of 
intuition  with  the  order  of  reflection.  Intuition  follows  the  or- 
der of  being,  and  presents  us  the  ontological  order  as  it  really 
is,  independent  of  us,  as  it  is  revealed  by  God  himself,  and 
taught  us  in  the  Catechism,  and  therefore  presents  being  before 
existence,  the  Creator  before  creatures,  because  such  is  the 
real  order.  Reflection,  which  is  rethinking,  reverses  this  order, 
begins  where  intuition  leaves  off,  and  leaves  off  where  intuition 
begins.  It  takes  the  creature  from  intuition,  and  by  analysis 
rises  to  the  reflex  cognition  of  God.  It  is  the  neglect  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  orders  of  knowledge,  and  fixing  at- 
tention mainly  on  the  fact  of  reflection,  undistinguished  from 
intuition,  that  so  wofully  misleads  our  modern  philosophers, 
and  renders  obscure  and  doubtful  what  in  itself  is  clear  and 
certain. 

2.  We  ourselves,  indeed,  hold  that  God  reveals  himself  in- 
tuitively to  us,  but  we  do  not  admit  that  intuition  is  a  faculty, 
nor  that  we  have  the  natural,  inherent  power  to  see  God.  The 
distinction  between  reason  and  understanding,  contended  for 
by  Kant,  Jacobi,  Coleridge,  Gioberti,  and  others,  is  imagina- 
ry ;  for  to  know  is  always  one  and  the  same  fact,  and  demands, 
on  the  side  of  the  subject,  only  one  and  the  same  faculty.  To 
suppose  that  we  must  have  one  power  by  which  to  know  sen- 
sible objects,  and  another  by  which  to  know  God,  is  as  super- 
fluous as  to  suppose  that  we  need  one  voice  with  which  to  sing 
the  praises  of  our  Redeemer,  and  another  with  which  to  sing 
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ilie  praises  of  a  conquering  hero.  All  the  fads  of  knonl^dge 
have  nol,  indeed,  ihe  same  conditions,  nor  ilie  same  objecis, 
bui,  as  fads  of  knowledge,  ihey  at!  depend,  by  ilie  very  force 
of  the  word,  on  the  same  cognitive  principle.  Can  there  be  a 
cogniiiori  which  is  not  cogniiion,  which  is  more  or  less  iliaii 
cognition.'  —  or  knowledge  that  is  intellectual,  but  nol  ra- 
tional,—  rational,  but  not  inielleclnal  .''  Can  there  be  a 
man  that  understands  but  does  not  know,  or  knows  but  does 
not  understand  ?  There  is,  and  can  be,  only  one  cogniiive 
faculty.  Intuition  is  simply  a  menial  fact,  not  a  menial  faculty, 
or  power  of  the  soul. 

But  we  do  nol  admit  that  we  have  ihe  inherent  power  to  be- 
hold God  intuitively.  In  tiie  first  place,  what  is  intuitively  re- 
vealed to  us  of  God  is  not  his  ijvidditas,  is  not  what  God  Is, 
but  simply  that  be  is  ;  that  is,  he  is  made  known  to  us  simply 
as  Qui  EST,  He  who  is,  and  who  creates  existences.  In  the 
second  place,  this  cogullion  of  God,  although  intuitive,  is  not 
by  virtue  of  our  own  inherent  imelleclual  force  or  created  light ; 
for  till  God  is  present  to  the  mind  as  its  inlelllgible  object,  it 
lias  no  intellectual  activity.  Prior  to  the  intuition  of  God,  the 
intellect  is  not  constituted,  is  not  actual  intellect,  is  at  best  only 
inlelltctus  in  potintia.  It  is  only  the  moment  when  God  pre- 
sents himself  as  the  crealivt  intelligible  object,  that  the  in- 
tellect is  objectively  formed, — Is  inltltectus  in  actu.  The 
power  or  activity  that  reveals  and  affirms  God  is  his,  nol  ours, 
and  the  revelation  or  allirmalion  of  himself  as  intelligible  ob- 
ject is  only  the  completion  of  thai  creative  act,  which,  from 
nothing,  creates  us,  not  only  existences,  but  inUlUclual  exist- 
ences. As  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  intimate  presence  and 
immanence  of  God  as  ens  reale,  mediante  his  creative  act, 
thnt  we  are  existences,  or  continue  to  exist,  so  it  is  only  by 
Ihe  intimate  presence  and  immanence  of  God  as  the  intel- 
ligible, mediantt  ihe  same  act,  that  we  are  and  continue  to  be 
inltlUclrtat  existences ;  for  it  is  only  in  him  that  we  live,  move, 
and  are,  or  are  able  to  perform  any  function  whatever.  It  is 
nol,  then,  we  who  by  our  power  behold  God,  but  he  who,  by 
his  own  agency,  makes  himself  known  to  us  ;  and  our  intuitive 
apprehension  of  the  fact  that  he  is,  is  by  virtue  of  an  act  as  truly 
an  act  of  divine  revelation  as  is  the  revelation  of  the  Christian 
mysteries  themselves,  differing  from  that  only  in  the  respect 
that  il  reveals  what,  when  revealed,  is  evident  per  ;e,  whereas 
thai  reveals  what,  when  revealed,  is  evident  only  per  alia.  This 
distinction  between   the  two   revelations,  we  remark  by  ihe 
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way,  is  important ;  for  if  we  neglect  it,  we  shall  attempt, 
either,  with  De  la  Mennais,  to  base  science  on  faith,  or,  with 
the  Rationalists,  to  reduce  faith  to  science. 

Intuition,  we  have  said,  is  a  fact,  not  a  faculty,  and  we  use  it 
sitnpiy  in  contradistinction  to  discursion  or  ratiocination.  First 
principles  are  never  discursively  obtained,  for  the  mind  inost 
have  them  before  it  can  operate  discursively.  Tbey  must  be 
known,  or  else  discursion  is  valueless  ;  for  conclusions  drawn 
from  unknown  premises  are  as  conclusions  drawn  from  no 
premises  at  all.  De  non  apparentibus  et  non  txitUntilnu  eth 
dem  est  ratio.  They  must,  then,  be  given  intuitively.  Now 
God  is  the  first  principle  of  all  science  as  of  all  existence,  and 
therefore  must  be  known  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  all 
science,  and  therefore  intuitively  known.  This  is  all  we  mean 
by  saying  that  our  knowledge  that  God  is,  and  is  the  creator  of 
existences,  is  intuitive.  But  we  do  not  suppose  him  the  pm- 
sivt  object  of  our  intuition  ;  we  are  ourselves  rather  the  passive 
recipients  of  his  own  revelation  and  af&rmation  of  himselt.  We 
are  the  spectators,  and  he  is  the  actor.  We  assert  that  he  must 
foe  known  in  this  way,  because,  unless  he  is,  the  fact  of  knowl- 
edge in  any  order  is,  not  merely  inexplicable,  but  absolutely 
inconceivable. 

Now  Mr.  Morell's  doctrine  of  intuition  of  God  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  this.  He  supposes  that  prior  to  the  intuition  the 
intellectual  faculty  is  formed  and  already  in  active  operation, 
and  therefore  that  there  may  be  knowledge,  science,  without 
recognition  of  God.  He  supposes,  also,  that  we  have  a  vti 
inluiiiva  adequate  to  the  immediate  apprehension  of  God,  with- 
out his  active  revelation  of  himself.  He  makes  no  account  of 
the  very  important  fact,  that  in  actual  cognition  the  object 
must  concur  actively  no  less  than  the  subject.  He  places  the 
intelligibility,  not  in  the  object,  but  in  the  intellect  itself,  which 
is  the  radical  principle  of  all  skepticism.  If  the  intelligibility 
is  in  the  intellect,  in  the  subject,  nothing  is  intelligible  ptr  h  ; 
then  nothing  is  evident  per  se^  and  then  all  evidence  is  purely 
subjective.  Then  we  can  have  only  subjective  certainty, 
which  is  sufficient  neither  for  science  nor  faith.  Here  is  the 
fatal  error  of  Cartesianism,  which  has  plunged  the  whole  mod- 
ern philosophical  world  into  real,  if  not  formal,  skepticism. 
Descartes  placed  the  evidence  in  the  subject,  that  is,  in  our 
own  conceptions,  and  consequently  denied  to  himself  all  possi- 
ble means  of  objective  verification  ;  for  he  retained  only  his 
conceptions  with  which  to  verify  his  conceptions,  and  concep- 
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tion  can  never  be  more  evident  than  conception.  If  his  con- 
ceptions were  called  in  question,  he  had  no  remedy  ;  for  the 
concepiions  he  might  be  disposed  to  allege  in  support  of  Uie 
conceptions  questioned,  could  lliemselves  be  questioned  in 
turn,  and  thus  on  ad  inJinUum. 

It  is  this  grave  error  of  placing  (he  evidence  in  the  subject, 
the  intelligibility  in  the  intellect,  instead  of  tiie  object,  that  has 
embarrassed  all  modern  philosophers,  and  led  to  those  intermi- 
Dable  and  fruitless  discussions  as  to  the  objective  validity  of 
our  conceptions,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  an  external  reality 
corresponding  to  the  internal  conception,  or  idea.  It  is  also 
litis  that  creates  the  grand  dilUculty  we  have  in  proving  to  lib- 
eral Protestants  that  they  ought  to  assent  to  the  Divinely  institut- 
ed authority  of  the  Church.  "  Private  judgment  has,  no  doubt," 
say  they,  "its  inconveniences,  and  is,  unquestionably,  no  ade- 
quate rule  of  faith.  It  gives  rise  to  as  many  difierent  doctrines 
as  there  are  doctors,  and  leaves  all  things  floating  and  uncertain. 
But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  You  propose  authority.  Very  good. 
But  what  is  (he  authority  for  your  authority  ?  That  must  be 
taken  either  on  the  authority  of  private  judgment  or  on  none. 
The  real  sense,  loo,  of  its  teachings  and  definitions,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  addressed  to  tlie  individual,  can  be  determined  for 
the  individual  only  by  his  private  judgment,  and  will  be  in  bis 
mind  only  what  he  judges  it  to  be.  Words  themselves  mean 
to  the  mind  only  what  it  interprets  them  to  mean.  So,  after  all, 
if  you  by  authority  diminish  in  some  degree  the  external  mani- 
festation of  the  evils  of  private  judgment,  you  do  not  in  the 
least  remove  them.  At  bottom,  under  authority,  there  is  all 
the  diversity  that  there  is  elsewhere."  No  scientific  reply  to 
this  is  possible,  if  you  place  the  evidence  in  die  conception,  the 
intelligibility  in  the  subject,  instead  of  the  object.  The  real  an- 
swer is  in  showing  that  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  a  false  as- 
sumption, because  the  object  concurs  as  actively  as  the  subject 
io  the  production  of  a  fact  of  knowledge,  and  the  intellect  never 
does  and  never  can  act,  save  in  concurrence  with  an  object  in- 
telligible and  evident  per  u,  and  therefore  never  does  and  never 
can  know  any  thing  which  is  not  immediately  or  mediately  ob- 
jectively inteihgible.  The  object  is  not  intelligible  because  we 
know  it,  but  we  know  it  because  it  is  intelligible. 

According  to  Mr.  Morell's  doctrine,  as  we  understand  it, 
man  has  (he  inherent  power  to  see  God,  and  in  the  fact  of  in- 
tuition God  is  intelligible  to  us,  not  by  his  own  act,  not  by  vir- 
tue of  his  own  intelligibility,  but  by  virtue  of  our  created  light. 
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It  is,  then,  we  who,  by  our  intellect,  make  him  intelligible  lo  us, 
not  he  who  makes  himself  intelligible  to  our  intellect  by  his  own 
intelligibility.  What  we  assert  is,  that  God  by  his  own  creative 
act  places  the  intellectual  power  with  which  he  endows  us  in 
relation  with  his  own  being  as  its  intelligible  object,  as  the  ob- 
ject intelligible  per  se,  and  as  the  light  by  and  in  which  our  in- 
tellect sees  and  knows  all  that  it  does  see  and  know.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  man  can  no  more  be  intellectual  without  the 
intimate  presence  and  immanence  of  God  as  intelligible  object, 
than  he  can  simply  exist  without  the  intimate  presence  and  im- 
manence of  God  as  creator.  Mr.  Morell  overlooks  this  impor- 
tant fact.  He  supposes  that,  in  the  natural  order  at  least,  our 
intellect  is  complete  in  itself,  and  sufficient  for  itself.  In  other 
words,  that  God  has  created  us,  given  us  certain  powers,  and 
constituted  us  capable  of  acting,  within  a  given  sphere,  inde- 
pendently. He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  in  this  he  vir- 
tually adopts  the  old  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  supposes 
that,  God  having  made  us,  we  can  now,  as  the  excellent  Dr. 
Evariste  de  Gypendole  would  say,  "  go  ahead  on  our  own 
hook."     If  this  were  so,  we  might  sing, — 

**  Let  the  gods  go  to  sleep  up  above  us, — 
We  know  there  is  oo  god  for  this  earth,  bojs.*' 

But  we  cannot  so  far  separate  man,  either  in  his  existence  or 
his  intellect,  from  his  Maker  ;  we  cannot  conceive  him  in  any 
respect  capable  of  performing  a  single  independent  action.  It 
is  by  the  immanent  presence  of  God  that  he  denies  God,  and 
by  the  immanent  light  of  God  that  he  blasphemes  God.  In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,  and  in  the  natural  order,  no 
more  than  in  the  supernatural,  are  we  any  thing,  or  can  we  do 
or  know  any  thing,  without  him.  Our  intellect  is  not  the  intel- 
lect of  pure  Being,  but  the  intellect  of  a  dependent  being,  of  a 
created  existence,  which  is  nothing  save  by  virtue  of  the  im- 
manence of  the  creative  act,  any  more  than  my  volition  is 
something  independent  of  my  willing.  Suppose  my  intellect 
capable  of  an  independent  act,  of  one  fact  of  knowledge,  the 
sole  product  of  its  own  inherent  power,  and  you  suppose  it  the 
intellect,  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  The  human  intellect  as  the 
intellect  of  a  creature  can,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  know 
only  what  is  made  intelligible  to  it  by  a  light  not  its  own  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  created  intellect  is  simply  the  faculty  to  be  taught, 
or  to  receive,  actively,  what  the  Creator  chooses,  immediately 
or  mediately,  to  communicate  to  it,  and  the  primal  sin  of  man 
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is  in  aspiring  to  kaow  independently,  to  know  as  God  knows, 
in  and  of  iiimself,  without  a  teacher. 

We  have  dwell  thus  long  on  this  point,  because  ive  have 
wished  to  distinguish  the  ontological  intuition,  which  we  hold 
in  common  with  the  Fathers  and  great  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
Iron)  the  psychological  and  transcendental  doctrine  sometimes 
confounded  with  it,  that  the  inielligibility  of  the  object  is  in  the 
intellect,  and  that  our  intellectual  power  is  adequate  to  the  in- 
tuition or  direct  and  immediate  vision  of  God,  which  implies 
that  man  may,  if  he  chooses,  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  even  io 
this  life.  In  the  beatific  vision  the  blessed  see  God  as  he  is  in 
himself,  but  in  this  life  we  cannot  so  see  him.  Here  we  see 
him,  as  to  what  he  is  in  himself,  only  through  a  glass  darkly,  as 
in  an  enigma.  All  we  can  see  here  is  that  be  is,  and  is  crea- 
tive. This  is  all  that  is  evident  to  us  per  se,  and  this  we  see 
only  because  he  so  far  reveals  and  affirms  himself  to  us.  AM 
beyond,  not  logically  deducible  from  this,  that  we  believe  of 
him,  we  know  only  by  his  supernatural  revelation,  coeval  and 
parallel  with  the  intuitive.  The  one  revelation  is,  in  reality,  as 
old  as  the  other,  and,  indeed,  they  are  two  revelations  only  in 
regard  to  us ;  —  in  regard  to  God  they  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  made  by  virtue  of  one  and  the  same  Divine  act.  In  re- 
gard to  us,  they  are  distinguishable,  and  should  always  be  dis- 
tinguished, but  never  separated.  The  object  of  faith  is  God 
as  superinteiligible,  —  the  object  of  philosophy  is  God  as  in- 
telligible ;  the  matter  of  faith  is  what  is  contained  in  the  super- 
natural  revelation,  —  the  matter  of  philosophy  is  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  intuitive  revelation,  or  what  is  evident  per  ae  ;  but 
the  two  form,  in  reality,  only  one  whole,  and  neither  is  complete 
in  fact  without  the  other ;  for  the  root  of  the  intelligible  is  in  the 
superinteiligible,  and  the  supernatural  presupposes  the  natural. 

The  error  of  philosophers  in  all  ages  has  been  in  not  rightly 
understanding  the  fact  we  here  state,  and  in  attempting  to  sepa- 
rate philosophy,  or  natural  theology,  from  supernatural  theolo- 
gy, and  (o  erect  it  into  a  distinct  and  independent  discipline. 
In  our  limes  their  effort  is,  not  only  to  erect  it  into  a  distinct 
and  independent  discipline,  but  lo  make  it  ibe  mistress  and 
judge  of  faith,  forgetting  that  the  supernatural  is  above  the  nat- 
ural, the  superinteiligible  above  the  intelligible,  and  therefore 
■  hat  faith,  not  science,  is  sovereign.  Philosophy  is  only  the 
handmaid  of  faith,  and  has  no  right  to  aspire  even  to  freedom, 
or  to  act  save  as  bid.  A  right  use  of  reason  is  essential,  and 
the  right  use  of  reason  in  theological  and  religious  matters  is  all 
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is  an  almost  universally  acknowledged  axiom  in  psychology,  that 
the  principles  of  action  (those  which  give  aim  and  direction  to  all 
our  energies)  are  the  feelings  or  emotions,  which  on  that  account 
have  been  frequently  called  the  active,  in  opposition  to  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  even  by  the  rules  of 
the  disjunctive  syllogism,  that  the  essence  of  religion  belongs  to 
that  class  of  phenomena  which  we  term  emotional. 

"  This  conclusion,  we  find  upon  due  consideration,  is  borne  out 
by  the  very  same  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  the  other  cases  we  e 
rejected.  Neither  intelligence  nor  activity,  viewed  alone,  can  become 
the  measure  of  our  religion ;  but  there  are  certain  forms  of  emo- 
tion which  can  readily  become  so.  If,  for  example,  we  could  find 
some  determined  form  of  emotion,  which  causes  all  our  thoughts, 
desires,  actions,  —  in  a  word,  our  whole  interior  and  exterior  life, — 
to  tend  upwards  towards  God  as  their  great  centre  and  source,  we 
should  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  an  emotion  would 
precisely  measure  the  true  religious  intensity  of  our  being,  and  little 
hesitation  in  fixing  there  the  central  point,  the  veritable  essence, 
of  religion  itself. 

"  The  most  able  and  earnest  thinkers  of  modem  times,  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  now  before  us,  have  in  fact  almost 
universally  considered  the  essential  element  of  religion  to  consist  in 
some  of  the  infinite  developments  of  feeling.  We  shall  adduce  two 
of  them  as  examples.  Jacobi,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
full  worth  and  signification  o{  feeling  in  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
defines  religion  to  be  '  a  faith,  resting  upon  feeling,  in  the  reality  of 
the  superse usual  and  ideal.'  The  other  author  to  whom  we  refer  is 
Schleiermacher,  than  whom  no  man  has  ever  pursued  with  greater 
penetration  of  mind  and  earnestness  of  spirit  the  pathway  of  a  Di- 
vine philosophy  ;  and  he  places  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  aiso' 
lute  feeling  of  dependence,  and  of  a  conscious  relationship  to  Grod, 
originating  immediately  from  it.  All  our  former  considerations, 
accordingly,  as  well  as  the  great  weight  of  authority  amongst  the 
best  analysts,  lead  us  to  place  the  primitive  and  essential  element 
of  religion  in  the  region  of  human  emotion."  —  pp.  88,  89. 

"  These  considerations  give  us  a  safe  clew  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  we  have  now  before  us,  —  to  determine,  namely,  the  pre- 
cise mode  of  feeling  in  which  religion  essentially  consists.  Let  us 
recapitulate  the  steps  and  draw  the  conclusions.  Every  state  of 
consciousness  involves  in  it  the  opposition  of  subject  and  object :  in 
the  emotions,  the  predominance  of  the  subject  gives  a  sense  of 
freedom,  the  predominance  of  the  object  a  sense  of  dependence. 
On  the  side  of  freedom,  our  feelings  cannot  reach  the  infinite,  for 
the  subject,  self  is  always  circumscribed.  On  the  side  of  depend- 
ence, however,  we  can  reach  the  sphere  of  infinity ;  for  the  mo- 
ment our  consciousness  attains  that  elevation  in  which  our  finite  self 
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becomes  nothing  in  the  presence  of  infinity,  eternity,  and  omnipo- 
lence,  ilie  acconipanyrng  stale  uf  emotion  is  one  which  involves  an 
tibsolule  object ;  and  stick  an  emoHon  must  he  equivalent  to  a  sense 
of  Deity.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  essential  germ  of  the  relig- 
ious life  is  concentrated  in  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence,  — 
a  feeling  which  implies  nothing  abject,  but,  on  ihe  contrary,  a 
high  and  hallowed  sense  of  our  being  inseparably  related  lo  Deiiy; 
of  our  l>eing  parts  of  his  great  plan;  of  our  being  held  up  in 
his  vast  embrace;  of  our  being  formed  for  some  specific  destiny, 
which,  even  amidst  the  subordinate  and  finite  pursuits  of  life,  must 
ever  be  kept  in  view  as  ihe.goal  of  our  whole  being. 

"In  describing  this  absolute  sense  of  dependence,  as  containing 
the  essential  element  of  religion,  we  do  not  mean  that  this  alone, 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  other  faculties,  would  give  rise  lo 
the  religious  life.  To  do  this  there  must  be  intelligence;  there 
must  be  activity;  there  must  be,  in  short,  all  the  other  elements  of 
human  nature.  But  what  we  mean  is  this,  — tliat  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence accompanying  all  our  mental  operations  gives  tbem  the 
peculiar  hue  of  piety.  Thinking  alone  cannot  be  religious;  but 
thinking  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  infinite 
reason  is  religious  thought.  Activity  alone  cannot  be  religious ; 
but  activity  carried  on  under  a  sense  of  absolute  dependence  upon 
infinite  power  is  religious  action.  In  a  word,  it  is  this  peculiar  mode 
of  feeling  pervading  all  our  powers,  faculties,  and  inward  phenom- 
ena, which  gives  them  a  religious  character;  ho  that  we  may  cor- 
rectly say,  that  the  essence  of  religion  lies  exactly  here." —  pp.  93, 94. 

These  extracts  show  clearly  enough  that  we  do  Mr,  Morell 
no  injustice  in  saying  that  he  makes  religion  originate  in  the 
emotional  side  of  our  nature,  Rud  its  essence  consist  in  senti- 
ment, or  sensible  emotion.  The  emotional  element  is  distin- 
guished clearly,  as  we  learn  from  the  author's  psychological 
table,  from  the  inlelleclual  element,  and  the  will,  we  have  seen, 
is  the  soul  itself,  in  its  essence,  the  vis  agendi,  underlying 
alike  intellect  and  emotion.  So  the  particular  emotion  in  ques- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  an  affection  of  the  will,  in  the  sense 
of  otir  theologians,  therefore  not  as  an  affection  of  the  rational 
soul  at  all;  otherwise  the  author  would  be  obliged  lo  identify  it 
with  cognition,  from  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  il.  Noth- 
ing, then,  remains  but  sensible  emotion,  or  affection  of  the  in- 
ferior or  sensitive  soul.  This  is  evident,  again,  from  the  fact, 
that  the  author  makes  the  emotional  element,  which,  according 
lo  Iiim,  is  the  seat  of  religion,  the  seat  of  instinct  and  of  ani- 
mal passion.  This  is  what,  when  reviewing  Mr.  Parker,  we 
showed  is  (be  fact  with  all  Transcendenialists.  This  emotional 
e  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  inferior  soul,  sometimes 
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that  the  philosopher  can  asjure  to.  This  he  should  aspire  to ; 
but  even  this  he  can  attain  to  only  under  the  infallible  direction 
of  the  society  to  which  God  has  committed  his  superoatural 
revelation.  In  other  words,  we  need  and  can  have  do  inde- 
pendent system  of  philosophy  ;  and  natural  theology  can  escape 
error,  and  be.  worthy  of  our  reliance,  only  as  subjected  to  the 
supervision  of  supernatural  or  Catholic  theology  ;  for  it  is 
only  by  virtue  of  orthodoxy  in  faith  that  we  can  preserve  or- 
thodoxy in  science,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  thai 
all  modern  scientific  heterodoxy  has  grown  out  of  the  religious 
heterodoxy  professed  by  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry. Descartes  only  gave  to  Luther's  heresy  its  philosophy,  as 
Kousseau  afterwards  gave  it  its  politics. 

Thus  much  we  have  judged  it  proper  to  say  of  philosophy 
in  general,  and  of  Mr.  Morell's  philosophy,  or  rather  psychol- 
ogism,  in  particular.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  author's 
application  of  philosophy  to  the  explanation  of  religion,  or  ra- 
ther, to  the  explanation  of  the  facts  of  religious  experience. 
We  do  Mr.  Morell,  in  the  outset,  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
disclaims  being  a  Rationalist.  A  Rationalist  he  defines  to  be 
one  who  places  religion  in  the  logical  faculty  as  its  subject. 
The  logical  faculty  deals  not  with  the  natter  but  with  the  forms 
of  knowledge,  which  are  merely  forms  of  the  subjective  under- 
standing. These  forms  are  abstract,  without  ^'  content,"  and 
have  no  objective  validity.  To  place  religion  in  them  is  to 
make  it  a  mere  formal  thing,  a  dry,  dead  absUraction,  destitute 
of  all  objective  truth.  Such,  according  to  him,  is  Rationalism, 
and,  indeed,  all  scholastic  theology,  or  logical  statement  of 
doctrine;  in  which  he  agrees  precisely  with  our  countryman.  Dr. 
Bushnell.  We  of  course  do  not  accept  this  definition  either  of 
Rationalism  or  of  the  logical  faculty.  Logic  deals,  indeed,  on- 
ly with  the  forms  of  knowledge,  but  these  forms  are  real,  exist 
in  re,  not  merely  in  mente.  But  let  this  pass.  We  agree  that 
Mr.  Morell  is  not  a  Rationalist,  and  must  tell  our  Puseyite 
friends  of  The  Christian  Remembrancer^  that  they  are  wrong 
in  maintaining  that  he  is.  But  he  is  generically  a  Humamst, 
and  specifically  a  Sentimentalist. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Morell's  psychological  table  has  two 
sides,  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional,  which  run  parallel  with 
each  other  in  their  respective  stages  of  development.  The  in- 
tellectual side  we  have  already  considered.  On  the  emotional 
side  we  find,  placed  in  the  order  of  their  development,  instinct, 
animal  passion,  relational  emotion,  and  esthetic,  moral,  and  re- 
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ligious  emotions,  Now  on  ihis  eniolional  side  of  human  na- 
ture, thai  is,  the  inferior  or  sensitive  soul,  the  auibor  places  re- 
ligion as  in  its  subject,  which,  after  Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher, 
he  defines  lo  be  "the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence,  and  of  a 
conscious  relationship  to  God,  originating  immediately  from  it." 
This  is  not  Ratlonahsm,  but  it  is  something  far  below  it.  Ra- 
tionalism errs  in  denying  all  truth  not  intrinsically  evident,  or 
evident  per  se,  that  is,  in  rejecting  the  Christian  mysteries  out- 
right, or  attempting  lo  explain  away  their  supernatural  sense 
by  treating  ihem  as  symbols  of  truths  or  facts  of  the  natural  or- 
der. This  last  we  see  in  Pierre  Leroux,  really  one  of  the  pro- 
foundesi  thinkers,  as  well  as  the  most  perverse,  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  among  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion.  He 
does  not,  (ike  ordinary  unbelievers,  regard  Christianity  as  a  fic- 
tion and  her  mysteries  as  falsehoods.  He  maintains  that  Chris- 
tianity is  true,  and  that  all  her  mysteries  cover  great  ontologi- 
cal  facts  or  truths,  but  facts  or  truths  of  the  primitive  creation, 
not  of  the  new  or  supernatural  creation.  Here  is  his  error, 
and  a  no  vulgar  error  it  is.  But  Mr.  Morell  falls  far  below 
him,  degrades  religion  from  the  rational  nature  altogether,  lo 
grovel  in  concupiscence,  or  mere  sensitive  alfection,  differing 
only  in  degree  from  instinct  and  animal  passion.  We  let  him 
speak  for  himself. 

"  Inferring,  then,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that  religion 
cannot  be  a  form  of  pure  intellection,  we  proceed  lo  inquire  nest, 
Whelher  it  can  consist  essentiall}/  in  action  ?  The  superficial  and 
degrading  idea,  that  religion  consists  in  the  mere  exlernal  perform- 
ance of  certain  duties,  can  hardly  merit  the  serious  attention  of 
any  reflective  mind.  No  outward  actions  can  possibly  answer  to 
the  most  feeble  notion  we  possess  of  real  piety ;  for  we  invariably 
look  beneath  the  outward  phenomena  to  the  spiritual  life  within, 
before  we  pronounce  upon  the  religious  atlrihules  of  any  agent 
whatever.  And  if  we  take  the  term  action  in  an  inward  and  spiril- 
unl  sense,  yet  it  only  presents  to  us  the  aspect  of  a  blind  and  inde- 
terminate energy,  until  it  is  regoialed  and  directed  by  some  specific 
purpose  or  feeling.  Action,  then,  as  action^  cannot  be  religious ;  it 
only  becomes  so  when  we  show  that  it  springs  from  a  religious  im- 
pulse or  emotion.  The  measure  of  our  mere  activity,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  can  never  be  the  measure  of  our  religious  inten- 
sity ;  it  is  activity  in  tome  particular  form  which  alone  can  deter- 
mine it.  The  essence  of  religion,  accordingly,  cannot  consist  in 
the  aclivily  itself,  for  that  is  indifferent  lo  the  ([uesiion  ;  but  in  the 
peculiar  element,  whatever  that  may  be,  which  influences  our  ac- 
tivity so  as  to  direct  it  towards  the  Inftnite  and  the  Divine.     Now  it 
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is  an  almost  universally  acknowledged  axiom  in  psychology,  that 
the  principles  of  action  (those  which  give  aim  and  direction  to  all 
our  energies)  are  the  feelings  or  emotions,  which  on  that  account 
have  been  frequently  called  the  active^  in  opposition  to  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  even  by  the  rules  of 
the  disjunctive  syllogism,  that  the  essence  of  religion  belongs  to 
that  class  of  phenomena  which  we  term  emotional, 

*^  This  conclusion,  we  find  upon  due  consideration,  is  borne  out 
by  the  very  same  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  the  other  cases  we  e 
rejected.  Neither  intelligence  nor  activity,  viewed  alone,  can  become 
the  measure  of  our  religion ;  but  there  are  certain  forms  of  emo- 
tion which  can  readily  become  so.  If,  for  example,  we  could  find 
some  determined  form  of  emotion,  which  causes  all  our  thoughts, 
desires,  actions,  —  in  a  word,  our  whole  interior  and  exterior  life, — 
to  tend  upwards  towards  God  as  their  great  centre  and  source,  we 
should  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  an  emotion  would 
precisely  measure  the  true  religious  intensity  of  our  being,  and  little 
hesitation  in  fixing  there  the  central  point,  the  veritable  essence, 
of  religion  itself. 

"  The  most  able  and  earnest  thinkers  of  modem  times,  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  now  before  us,  have  in  fact  almost 
universally  considered  the  essential  element  of  religion  to  consist  in 
some  of  the  infinite  developments  of  feeling.  We  shall  adduce  two 
of  them  as  examples.  Jacobi,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
full  worth  and  signification  o{  feeling  in  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
defines  religion  to  be  ^  a  faith,  resting  upon  feeling,  in  the  reality  of 
the  supersensual  and  ideal.'  The  other  author  to  whom  we  refer  is 
Schleiermacher,  than  whom  no  man  has  ever  pursued  with  greater 
penetration  of  mind  and  earnestness  of  spirit  the  pathway  of  a  Di- 
vine philosophy  ;  and  he  places  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  ahso* 
lute  feeling  of  dependence^  and  of  a  conscious  relationship  to  God, 
originating  immediately  from  it.  All  our  former  considerations, 
accordingly,  as  well  as  the  great  weight  of  authority  amongst  the 
best  analysts,  lead  us  to  place  the  primitive  and  essential  element 
of  religion  in  the  region  of  human  emotion."  —  pp.  88,  89. 

"  These  considerations  give  us  a  safe  clew  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  we  have  now  before  us,  —  to  determine,  namely,  the  pre- 
cise mode  of  feeling  in  which  religion  essentially  consists.  Let  us 
recapitulate  the  steps  and  draw  the  conclusions.  Every  state  of 
consciousness  involves  in  it  the  opposition  of  subject  and  object :  in 
the  emotions,  the  predominance  of  the  subject  gives  a  sense  of 
freedom,  the  predominance  of  the  object  a  sense  of  dependence. 
On  the  side  of  freedom,  our  feelings  cannot  reach  the  infinite,  for 
the  subject,  self  is  always  circumscribed.  On  the  side  of  depend- 
ence, however,  we  can  reach  the  sphere  of  infinity ;  for  the  mo- 
ment our  consciousness  attains  that  elevation  in  which  our  finite  self 
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becomes  nothing  in  the  presence  ofinfinily,  eternity,  and  omnipo- 
tence, the  accompanying  slate  of  emotion  is  one  which  involves  an 
nbsolute  object ;  and  such  an  r.molion  must  be  equivalent  to  a  sense 
of  Deity.  Hence  we  infer  lliat  the  essential  germ  of  the  relig- 
ious life  is  concentrated  in  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence,  — 
a  feeling  which  implies  nothing  ahjecl,  but,  on  the  conimry,  a 
high  and  hallowed  sense  ofourbeing  inseparably  related  to  Deity; 
of  our  being  parts  of  his  great  plan;  of  our  being  held  up  in 
his  vast  embrace;  of  our  being  formed  for  some  specific  destiny, 
which,  even  amidst  the  subordinate  and  finite  pursuits  of  life,  must 
ever  be  kept  in  view  as  the  goal  of  our  whole  being. 

"In  describing  this  absolute  sense  of  dependence,  as  coniaining 
the  essential  element  of  religion,  we  do  not  mean  that  ihis  alone, 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  other  faculties,  would  give  rise  to 
the  religious  life.  To  do  this  there  must  be  intelligence;  there 
must  be  activity;  there  must  be,  in  short,  all  the  other  elements  of 
human  nature.  But  what  we  mean  is  this,  —  that  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence accompanying  all  our  mental  operations  gives  them  the 
peculiar  hue  of  piety.  Thinking  alone  cannot  be  religious;  but 
thinking  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  infinite 
reason  is  religious  thought.  Activity  alone  cannot  be  religious; 
but  activity  carried  on  under  a  sense  of  absolute  dependence  upon 
infinite  power  is  religious  action.  In  a  word,  it  is  this  peculiar  mode 
of  feeling  pervading  all  our  powers,  faculties,  and  inward  phenom- 
ena, which  gives  them  a  religious  character ;  so  that  we  may  cor- 
rectly say,  ihatihe  essence  of  religion  lies  exactly  here." —  pp.  93,94, 

These  extracts  show  clearly  enough  that  we  do  Mr.  Moreil 
no  injustice  Jn  saying  that  he  makes  religion  originate  in  the 
emotional  sltle  of  our  nature,  iind  its  essence  consist  in  senti- 
ment, or  sensible  emotion.  The  emotional  element  is  distin- 
guished clearly,  as  we  learn  from  the  author's  psychological 
table,  from  the  intellectual  element,  and  ilie  will,  we  have  seen, 
is  llie  soul  itself,  in  its  essence,  the  vis  agendi,  underlying 
a]ike  intellect  and  emotion.  So  the  particular  emotion  in  ques- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  an  affection  of  the  will,  in  the  sense 
of  our  theologians,  therefore  not  as  an  affeciion  of  the  rational 
soul  at  all;  otherwise  the  author  would  be  obliged  to  ideniify  it 
with  cognition,  from  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  it.  Noth- 
ing, then,  remains  but  sensible  emotion,  or  affection  of  the  In- 
ferior or  sensitive  soul.  This  is  evident,  again,  from  the  fact, 
that  the  author  makes  the  emotional  element,  which,  according 
to  hitn,  is  the  seat  of  religion,  the  seat  of  instinct  and  of  ani- 
mal passion.  This  is  what,  when  reviewing  Mr.  I'arker,  wc 
showed  is  the  fact  with  all  Transcendentalists.  This  emotional 
nature  is  what  Is  commonly  called  the  inferior  soul,  sometimes 
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the  sensiiive  soul,  ihe  animal  soul,  and  is  termed  by  St.  Paul  the 
jlesh,  in  dislinclion  from  the  spiril,  —  i!ie  carnal  mind,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God,  —  concupiscence,  which  the  Holy  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  declares  remains  after  baptism  to  be  combated. 
Mr.  Morell,  perhaps,  little  thinks,  that  in  making  this  (he  seat 
□f  religion,  and  the  very  essence  of  religion  to  consist  In  one  of 
its  affections,  he  virtually  raises  the  flesh  above  ihc  spirit,  and 
sense  above  reason,  —  the  very  thing  Satan  is  perpetually 
tempting  us  lo  do,  and  against  which  the  Christian  is  obliged  to 
struggle  as  long  as  be  lives,  and  against  which,  without  grace, 
he  must  struggle  in  vain.  There  can  be  nu  doubt  that  lliis 
nineteenth  century  is  the  age  of  progress,  and  has  already  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  warrant  us  in  applying  to  it  the  words  of 
the  boly  prophet, — "  Woe  to  you  that  call  evil  good,  and  good 
evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness  ;  that 
put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter.  Woe  to  yoii  that  are 
wise  in  your  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  your  own  coDceits."  — 
Isaiah  V.  20,  21. 

There  is  another  doctrine  in  these  extracts  worth  remarking, 
namely,  that  (lie  character  of  an  action  is  determined  by  itie 
feeling  or  emotion  with  which,  or  from  which,  rt  is  done  ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  "  the  aim  and  direction  of  our 
energies"  are  given  by  our  feelings  and  emotions,  instead  of 
being  given  by  reason  and  free  will,  as  we  had  supposed 
should  be  the  case.  This  doctrine  would  have  made  some  of 
our  old  moraUsts  stare  not  a  little.  The  character  of  an  action 
is  determined  by  its  motive,  or  by  ihe  end  for  which  it  is  per- 
formed, and  we  had  supposed  it  a  censure  rather  iban  a  com- 
mendation to  say  tliat  a  man's  activity  receives  its  "aim  and 
direction  "  from  his  feehngs  and  emotions.  These  are  blind, 
and  activity,  the  author  himself  says,  is  blind,  and  therefore 
true  wisdom  consists  in  the  blind  leading  the  blind  !  Has  the 
author  forgotten  that,  "  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  shall 
both  fall  into  the  ditch"?  Does  he  not  see  thai  his  w  bole 
doctrine  puts  reason  and  will  to  the  service  of  the  feelings  and 
emotions,  and  makes  their  proper  position  that  of  mere  instru- 
ments or  slaves  of  the  passions  .'  Does  he  mean  this  .'  We  know 
not ;  but  if  bis  words  are  a  true  index  to  his  sense,  he  certainly 
does  mean  it,  and  intends  to  (each  (he  doctrine  of  Charles 
Fourier,  ibat  ihe  passions  are  the  goferning  power,  and 
that  intellect  and  will  are  merely  instrumental  faculties,  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  passions,  having  no  otfice  hut 
to  do  their  bidding ;  that  is,  man  is  in  his  normal  state  only 
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tvhen  lie  is  tlie  slave  of  his  passions  ;  for  passion  is  only  feeling 
intensified,  or  emotion  prolonged  ! 

Mr.  ([orell's  definiiioc  of  religion,  borrowed  from  Jacob! 
and  Schleiermacher,  is  a  real  curiosity.  "  The  essence  of 
religion  is  ihe  absolute  feeling  of  dependence,  and  of  a  con- 
scious relalionship  to  God,  originating  immediaieiy  from  it." 
Why  does  iho  auihor  add  the  epithet  absolirie  to  feeling  ?  Can 
feeling  be  more  or  less  than  feeling  -'  Are  there  feelings  wbich 
are  feelings  only  secundum  quid,  feelings  which  are  not  ab- 
solutely feelings,  but  only  relatively  feelings  ?  What  is  ihe 
meaning  of  '^feehog  of  dependence"?  Does  dependence 
feel  ?  The  phrase  must  mean,  either  that  dependence  is  the 
subject  of  the  feeling,  or  tliat  feeling  is  an  obscure  perception  of 
dependence,  and  therefore  of  that  on  wbich  we  depend;  for  rela- 
tion is  unintelligible  without  intuition  of  the  terms  related,  since 
wiilioul  liie  terms  it  is  nothing.  The  author  cannot  mean  tlie 
former,  and  the  latter  contradicts  his  own  doctrine  ;  for'feeling, 
as  a  perception,  however  obscure,  is  an  intellectual  operation, 
and  the  author  would  imply  by  it  that  the  essence  of  religion  is 
in  cognition,  in  which  he  says  it  is  not.  But  the  essence  of 
religion  is  not  in  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence  alone, 
but  also  in  the  absolute  feeling  "  of  a  conscious  relation- 
ship to  God."  What  is  the  sense  of  absolute  feeling  of  a  con- 
scious relationship  ?  Feeling,  distinguished  from  intellection, 
perception,  or  intuition,  is  purely  subjective,  and  has  and  can 
have  no  object.  It  may  have  an  external  cause,  but  it  is  the 
intellectual,  not  the  emotional  element,  that  takes  cognizance 
of  it.  Feeling  of  relationsltip.  What  is  the  diflerenee  be- 
tween the  feeling  of  relalionship  and  the  feeling  of  dependence  7 
Is  not  dependence  a  relationship,  and  the  dependence  in  ques- 
tion precisely  our  relationship  to  God  .■'  How  can  the  two 
feelings  then  be  two  ?  Again,  the  absolute  feeling  of  a  con- 
scious relalionship  to  God  is  said  to  originate  immediately  from 
the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence.  How  can  one  absolute  feel- 
ing originate  from  another,  or  how  can  a  feeling  be  derived  and 
yet  be  absolute  ?  "  The  absolute  feeUng  of  a  conscious  rela- 
tionship." Is  the  relalionship  conscious,  or  are  we  conscious 
of  it .'  The  latter  we  presume  is  meant.  Bui  to  be  conscious 
is  to  know,  is  an  intellectual  act,  and  a  conscious  relationship 
must  mean  a  known  relationship.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ihe 
absolute  feeling  of  a  known  relalionship,  originating  immediately 
from  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence  .'  Or  what  is  the  mean- 
ing o(  feeling  o/ consciousnesa  .'  We  may  be  conscious  of  a 
feeling,  ibai  Is,  know  that  we  feel  so  and  so,  but  to  feel  thai  we 
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knowihiaorlliat  is  something  we  do  not  understand .  We  do  not 
feel  lliat  we  Itnow;  hut  if  we  know,  we  know  we  know.  A  feet- 
iDg  of  conscious  relationship  can  mean  no  more  nor  less  ihan  lliai 
we  are  conscious  of  il.  The  absolute  feeling  of  depeDdence, 
the  author  elsewhere  says,  is  equivalent  to  a  sense  of  the  Dei- 
ty, ihat  is,  to  an  obscure  perception  of  God,  for  senge,  as  here 
used,  means  obscure  perception,  and  is  an  intellectual,  not  an 
emotional  fact.  The  author  says  ihe  essence  of  religion  is  not 
in  the  intellect ;  but  his  definition,  if  rendered  intelligible,  neces- 
sarily asserts  that  it  is ;  for  the  only  intelligible  meaning  of  his 
definition  is,  The  essence  of  religion  is  in  the  feeble  or  obscure 
perception  of  God,  and  of  our  absolute  dependence  od  him. 
But  this  is,  we  take  it,  precisely  what  ihe  author  means  to 
deny,  in  denying  that  religion  is  any  form  of  knowing,  and  assert- 
ing ihal  it  is  essentially  emotion.  Really,  Mr.  Morell,  as  well 
as  Plato,  becomes  inconsistent  and  puerile  the  moment  be 
breaks  from  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers. 

Mr.  Morell's  real  inquiry,  as  we  understand  il,  is.  What  is 
the  peculiar  psychological  principle  of  religion,  regarded,  not  as 
doctrine,  but  as  a  virtue?  He  considers  religion  on  its  subjec- 
tive side,  as  a  simple  fact  or  phenomenon  of  human  experience, 
and  wishes  to  determine,  psychologically,  what  it  is  generically 
and  difTerentially,  what  constitutes  a  fact  or  phenomenon  of 
experience  rehgious,  and  disilnguisjies  it  from  every  fact  or  phe- 
nomenon that  is  not  religious.  If  he  had  not  been  misled  by  his 
psychologism,  he  would  have  known  beforehand  thai  this  is 
not  psychologically  determinable,  for,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  themselves  psychologi- 
cally determinable.  They  are  all  ontologically  determined, 
thai  is,  characterized  by  their  respective  objects.  Religion, 
as  a  purely  psychological  fact,  does  not  exist,  is  not  conceiv- 
able, as  the  author  himself,  if  he  understands  himself,  implies 
in  his  very  definition  ;  for  he  includes  in  his  definition  cog- 
nition of  the  object,  —  "conscious  relationship  to  God."  The 
essential  and  distinctive  character  of  religion  is  derived  from  its 
object,  and  its  psychological  principle  is  determinable  only  in 
the  determination  of  its  onlological  principle  ;  for,  till  it  is 
known  what  it  is  that  religion  requires  of  us,  we  cannot  know 
what  special  faculty  of  the  soul  must  be  exercised  in  order  to 
fulfil  its  requisitions. 

Here  is  the  fact  that  our  neologisis,  reared  under  Evangelical 
influences,  overlook;  and  hence,  in  spite  of  their  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  industry,  their  failure  to  attain  to  any  thing  solid  or  val- 


uable.  Evangelicalism,  a  species  oC  preieoded  illuminisin,  Js 
iiself  nothing,  at  boiiom,  but  mere  ps)xliologismi  and  proceeds 
always  on  the  supposition,  that  the  subject  deiermines  the  ob- 
ject,—  that  the  object,  or  objective  truth,  is  lo  be  concluded 
from  llie  conception,  the  internal  sentiment,  or  affection.  We 
need  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  Jacobi,  Fries,  Schleiermarher, 
De  Wette,  Parker,  Bushnell,  Morell,  and  others,  who  have 
outgrown  the  earlier  Protestant  dogmatics,  should  follow  the 
psychological  method  in  religion,  as  tvell  as  in  philosophy. 
These  men  have  discovered,  what  all  their  brelhren  are  begin- 
ning to  discover,  that  the  earlier  Reformers,  by  asserting  that 
man  lost  his  spiritual  faculties  in  the  Fall,  virtually  denied 
grace,  which  they  professed  to  extol,  by  leaving  no  subject  of 
grace,  and  that,  in  order  to  be  the  subject  of  grace,  man  must 
retain  his  spiritual  faculties ;  ihey  have  also  discovered  that  the 
senslst  philosophy,  so  rife  in  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present,  really  denied  all  knowledge  by  denying  all 
cognitive  subject,  and  that  in  order  to  be  instructed,  and  in- 
structed to  some  end,  man  must  have  the  inherent  power  to 
receive  and  use  instruction.  Thus  far  they  have  done  well. 
But  they  conclude,  from  the  necessity  of  asserting  the  spiritual 
faculties  in  order  to  assert  man  as  the  subject  of  grace,  that 
these  faculties  suOice  without  grace,  and  thus  run  into  pure 
Pelagianism,  the  very  error  of  denying  grace  lliey  intended  to 
escape.  They  conclude,  also,  that  the  power  to  receive  and 
use  insiruclion  suffices  without  instruction,  and  that,  to  possess 
sucli  power,  man  must  have  in  himself  ihe  germs  of  all  truth, 
needing  only  external  influences  for  their  development.  They 
thus  make  all  knowledge  purely  subjective,  which  is  virtual 
skepticism,  and  reach,  by  another  route,  the  very  error  of  the 
sensists,  which  they  proposed  to  avoid.  They  wished  to  gel 
rid  of  the  Protestant  dogmas  and  the  sensist  philosophy,  which 
made  man  nothing,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  doctrine  which 
should  make  man  count  for  something ;  but,  misled  by  their 
psychologism,  they  have  seen  no  way  lo  do  it,  but  by  making 
man  count  for  every  thing  ;  and  In  making  him  count  for  every 
thing,  they  make  him,  in  their  turn,  count  for  nothing,  and  fall 
into  pure  nullism. 

Unaware  of  the  conclusions  which  an  enlightened  and  vigor- 
ous logic  must  draw  from  their  premises,  and  taking  It  for 
granted  that  alt  religion,  faith,  science,  and  truth  are  In  the  sonl, 
needing  only  lo  he  developed,  brought  out,  they  proceed  by 
way  of  psj>chological  analysis  to  detect  and  determine  the  pe* 
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culiarly  religious  piienoinenR,  and  from  ibem  to  determine  ih^ 
peculiar  psychological  principle,  or,  in  oilier  words,  to  deter- 
mine what  must  be  religion  by  detenniaing  what  is  ils  psy- 
chological subject.  Yet  we  should  suppose  thai  a  mooieDt's  re- 
fiecilon  would  suffice  to  show  tbenn  that  nottiing  can  be  more 
unscientific  than  iheir  method.  How  are  you  to  know  wbai  are 
religious  phenomena,  if  you  know  not  their  priaciple  ?  and  how 
are  you  to  know  their  subjective,  if  you  know  not  tneir  objective 
principle  ?  Suppose  you  find,  by  analysis,  thai  we  have  cogni- 
tions, volitions,  emotions,  and  various  classes  of  emotions,  hotr 
are  you  to  decide  in  which  of  these  is  the  subjective  character- 
istic of  religion  ?  You  may  say  it  is  in  this  or  that,  —  is  not  ia 
cognition,  and  is  in  emotion;  but  how  do  you  know  tliat  what  you 
say  is  true?  Is  religion  sonielhing  independent  of  man,  oris  it 
Dolhing?  If  nothing,  what  is  the  use  of  yourinquiry?  Manismaii^ 
and  religion  is  the  same,  whatever  the  conclusions  you  may  draw, 
orinwhaiever  class  of  psychological  facts  you  may  place  it  or  not 
place  it.  If  something,  how,  unless  you  know  what  that  some- 
tiling  is,  determine  its  psychological  principle  ?  If  you  know  not 
what  religion  requiresyou  toknow,  todo,  or  lo  feel,  how  are  you 
to  be  sure  that  you  do  not  mistake  ils  psychological  seat  ?  Noth- 
ing, then,  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  it  is  religion  as  object 
tliat  must  determine  for  us  the  psychological  principle  of  relig- 
ion 1  and  if  Mr.  Morell  and  others  prove  to  lie  right  in  ibe  ac- 
count they  give,  it  can  only  be  by  a  happy  accident- 
Religion  as  a  virtue  cannot  differ  essentially  from  virtue  in 
general.  Virtue  is  not  a  cognition,  nor  an  emotion,  but  an  act, 
and,  as  the  word  itself  indicates,  a  human  act,  thai  is,  an  act 
performed  by  the  hutnan  person.  The  human  person  is  all  in 
the  rational  nature,  for  person  is,  by  its  very  defmition,  "  an  in- 
dividual substance  of  a  rational  nature."  Virtue  is,  then,  a  ra- 
tional act,  and  therefore  cannot  have  its  scat  in  the  emotional 
element,  for  that  element  is  irrational,  is  the  animal  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rational  nature,  as  Mr.  Morell  himself  must 
concede,  since  he  distinguishes  it  from  the  intellectual  element) 
and  makes  it  the  seat  of  "  animal  passion."  This  is  conclu- 
sive against  the  sentimentalists  or  emotionalists.  The  rational 
nature  has  two  faculties  or  modes  of  activity,  understanding  and 
will,  or  free  will.  Rational  nature  must  be  intellective,  and  its 
characteristic  as  activity  is  to  act  prop(er^nem, —  not  simply  ii4 
Jintim,  which  is  common  to  all  animal  nature,  hut  propter  finem, 
that  is,  in  viijw  and  for  the  sake-  of  an  end,  —  and  therefore 
it  must  be  free  activity,  or  free  will.  As  understanding,  it  pre- 
sents the  end  and  the  motives  for  seeking  it  as  free  will ;  it 
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elects,  wills  ihe  end,  or  rejects  it.  To  virlue  both  faculties 
ate  necessary,  llie  understanding  lo  present  the  end  and  its  mo- 
lives,  and  ilie  will  lo  elect  it ;  but  as  the  act  is  specially  in  the 
act  of  election,  the  virtue  is  placed  primarily  in  the  will,  and 
no  act  is  virtuous  except  it  is  an  act  of  free  will.  Hence,  when 
we  inquire  whether  a  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  we  look  al- 
ways to  his  will,  and  seek  not  what  he  has  done  externally,  but 
the  will  wiih  which  he  has  done  ii,  and  we  pronounce  him  vir- 
tuous or  vicious  according  as  ihai  proves  lo  have  been  virtu- 
ous or  vicious.  The  act,  as  the  subject  of  the  predicate  vir- 
lue or  vice,  as  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  is  purely  an  act 
of  the  will,  and  hence  moral  theologians  throw  out  of  the  ac- 
count all  except  the  inlernal  act.  Thus  they  speak  of  acts  of 
faith,  of  hope,  of  charity,  of  contrition,  which  are  pure  inter- 
nal acts,  and  may  be  performed  any  time,  and  as  often  as  one 
chooses.  The  virtue  of  religion  partakes  of  this  general  char- 
acter of  virtue,  and  is  always  an  act  of  free  will,  done  in  view 
and  for  sake  of  an  end,  as  is  and  must  be  every  act  of  free  will. 
But  we  have  not  yet  the  distinctive  character  of  virlue, — 
have  not  yet  found  that  which  makes  an  act  virtuous,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  acts.  Virtue  is  an  act  of  free 
nill,  a  voluntary  act  for  an  end  intellectually  apprehended. 
But  not  all  voluntary  acts  for  an  end,  or  acts  of  free  will,  are 
virtues  ;  for  every  sin  is  an  act  of  free  will,  a  voluntary  act, 
done  for  the  sake  of  an  end  inieltectually  apprehended ;  and 
therefore,  by  psychological  analysis,  do  our  best,  we  can  make 
no  valid  distinction  between  virtue  and  its  opposite.  Hence  it 
is,  that  psychologism  results  usually,  and,  with  not  a  few  of  its 
culiivators,  avowedly,  in  the  denial  of  all  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice,  as  well  as  between  truth  and  falsehood.  To  deter- 
mine the  distinctive  mark  of  virtue,  we  must  look  beyond  the  sub- 
ject 10  the  object  ;  for  Ihe  character  of  the  act  is  determined  by 
the  end  for  which  it  is  done,  and  the  end  for  which  an  act  must 
be  done  in  order  to  be  virlue  can  be  determined  only  as  we  are 
taught,  mediately  or  immediately,  by  our  Creator.  According 
to  Christianity,  and  even  philosophy  or  reason  itself,  man  can 
no  more  exist  without  a  final  than  without  a  first  cause,  and 
nullity  can  no  more  be  his  end  than  his  beginning.  No 
created  existence  can  he  its  own  Onaliiy,  or  the  final  cause  of 
any  thing,  and  therefore  the  final  cause  of  all  existences  is  and 
must  be  God.  God  is  the  origin  and  end  of  creation.  The 
irrational  portion  of  creation  tends  to  him  by  its  intrinsic  and 
>ary  laws ;  the  rational  portion  are  required  to  seek  him 
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volunlarily,  as  ibeir  freely  chosen  end.  If  ihey  do,  ihey  gain 
llie  end  for  which  ihey  were  made,  and  fiod  [heir  supreme 
good,  the  Supreme  Good  itself;  if  ihey  do  nol  voluntarily,  if 
lliey  volunlarily  refuse  to  do  it,  their  action  bears  ihent  from 
God,  thai  is,  away  from  their  supreme  good,  away  from  ail 
good,  into  unmitigated  darkness  and  evil,  which  is  hell ;  for 
men  create  iheir  own  liell,  and  damn  themselves.  The  end 
we  are  to  seek  is  our  final  cause,  and  bence  the  end  we  must 
seek  in  order  to  be  virtuous  is  God.  A  virtuous  act  is  there- 
fore an  act  of  free  will,  done  for  the  sake  of  God  as  its  end ; 
or,  more  simply,  virtue  is  voluntary  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  because  It  is  bis  will,  or  the  voluntary  compliance  with 
his  commands  because  his  commands. 

The  virtue  of  religion  is  distinguishable  from  other  virtues 
only  by  the  fact  that  God  is  the  immediate  object  to  which  it 
is  directed.  All  virtues  are  acts  done  for  God  as  the  end,  or 
ultimate  end  ;  but  some  are  directed  to  God  immediately,  and 
others  immediately  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  neighbour.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  morality,  as  distinguished  from  rehgioo,  is 
the  preservation  of  our  own  life  and  health,  the  proper  care  of 
our  families,  the  assistance  of  the  needy,  ibe  preservation  of 
society,  the  promotion  of  social  and  political  well-being,  &c. 
But  these  acts,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  however  conducive 
iliey  may  be  to  the  welfare  of  ourselves  or  our  neighbour,  are 
virtuous  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  done  for  God's  sake,  with 
the  intention,  explicit  or  implicit,  of  fulfilling  his  commands, 
because  his.  If  I  preserve  my  life  and  my  health  only  for  my 
own  sake,  my  act  is  selfish,  not  virtuous  ;  if  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing serviceable  to  my  neighbour,  or  to  my  country,  it  is  benev- 
olent, or  patriotic,  but  still  not  virtuous  ;  and  my  act  rises  to 
virtue  only  when  I  do  it  because  God  commands  me  to  do  it. 
There  must  be  always  reference  to  God  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  act,  —  the  intention  of  doing  his  will,  because  his  will. 
This,  too,  must  be  the  case  in  those  acts  which  are  specially 
religious,  done  immediately  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 
If  I  perform  the  external  duties  of  worship,  but  not  for  the 
sake  of  God,  my  act  wants  the  essential  character  of  virtue; 
for  God  is  always  the  ultimate  end  of  all  virtuous  acting. 
This  granted,  whatever  distinction  we  may  for  convenience' 
sake  make  between  religion  and  die  other  virtues,  or  be- 
tween religion  and  morality,  no  re.il  distinction  between  them 
exists,  and  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  specific  acts 
of  religion,  such  as  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving,  private  or  pul>- 
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lie  worship,  assistance  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  partaking  of  the 
Sacraments,  are  an  integral  part  of  morality,  or  general  ethics, — 
as  truly  so  as  succouring  the  needy,  practising  temperance,  forti- 
tude, and  prudence,  and  giving  to  our  neighbour  his  dues.  No 
man  is  moral  except  be  fnllils  the  law  of  God,  and  to  fulfil  that 
law  is  to  keep  all  its  precepts,  whether  they  are  made  known 
to  us  through  natural  reason,  or  by  supernatural  revelation. 
He  who  refuses  to  believe  the  mysteries  which  God  has  re- 
vealed, if  we  rightly  consider  the  matter,  is,  lo  say  llie  least,  as 
immoral  as  he  who  picks  his  neighbour's  pocket,  or  violates 
any  of  the  precepts  of  justice.  We  insist  on  this,  because 
there  is  in  our  days  a  tendency  to  Institute  a  divorce  between 
religion  and  morality,  and  it  is  important  to  show  wherein  Ihe 
two  are  identical,  rather  than  wherein  they  are  distinct.  No 
dirorce  between  them  is  admissible  or  conceivable.  An  im- 
tnoral  religious  man,  or  an  irreligious  moral  man,  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Morality  is  nothing  but  the  practical  application 
of  theology,  or  of  religious  dogmatical  teaching.  Religion,  as 
doctrine,  is  the  supreme  law,  and  canformiiy  to  it  in  practice  is 
morality,  or  rehgion  as  virtue.  In  practice  all  virtue  is  relig- 
ious, and  all  religion  is  virtue,  though  no  act  is  religious  or  vir- 
tuons,  in  the  full  Christian  sense,  unless  done  from  divine 
grace,  which  elevates  the  actor  above  the  natural  order,  and 
places  him  on  the  plane  of  a  supernatural  destiny. 

We  are  saying  nothing  new  ;  we  are  only  repeating,  in  our 
own  imperfect  way,  what  all  Christian  moralists  have  uniform- 
ly taught  from  the  beginning.  But  ihe  view  we  present  is  pre- 
cisely thai  which  oflends  .Mr.  More)!  and  his  fellow-neologists. 
It  is  precisely  lo  get  rid  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come, 
thai  they  psychologize,  and  seek  a  new  definition  of  religion. 
They  have  been  brought  up  in  modern  Evangelicalism,  and  find 
themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to  believe  ihe  Evangelical  theol- 
ogy, and  they  wish  to  be  free  to  reject  it  without  forfeiting  ibeir 
religious  character.  They  confound  ihe  theology  of  their  sect 
or  sects  with  Christian  theology,  and  therefore,  for  the  same 
reason  and  on  the  same  condition,  wish  to  he  free  to  reject  all 
theology,  or  doctrines  addressed  to  the  understanding.  Their 
real  aim  is  to  secure  all  the  freedom  of  denial  claimed  hy  unbe- 
lievers, and  at  the  same  lime  not  forfeit  thetr  Christian  charac- 
ter in  the  estimation  of  their  co-religionisls,  and  perhaps  in 
their  own,  for  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  as  unwilling  to 
ihink  themselves  unbelievers  as  they  are  to  be  thought  so  by 
others.     They  therefore,  after  ihe  example  of  the  early  Prot- 
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eslanl  Reformers,  confound  free  will  wiih  liberty  a  coactiont, 

define  it  as  (lie  general  acliviiy  of  the  soul,  or  tlie  soul  itself,  (he 
tis  agendi,  and  represenl  it  us  underlying  all  ihe  ineDtal  opera- 
lions.  As  nobotJy  of  any  note  tliinks  of  making  religioo  a  mere 
cognition,  or  supposing  that  ilie  mere  bearers  and  not  (he  doers 
of  tbe  law  are  religious,  they  place  ibe  essence  of  retigiou  in 
emotion,  feeling,  or  sentiment ;  for,  after  understanding  and  free 
will,  there  is  no  other  psychological  element  in  which  they  can 
place  it.  Placed  in  emotion,  which  is  purely  subjective,  a  mere 
sensitive  a0ection,  which  demands  no  distinct  cognilloo  of  llie 
object,  and  no  exercise  of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  objec- 
tive truth,  ihey  feel  themselves  able  to  assert  ihat  they  have, 
providing  they  have  the  sentiment,  all  that  is  essentially  and  dis- 
tinctively religious,  whatever  the  intellectual  doctrines  they  be- 
lieve or  disbelieve.  Hence  Schleiermacher,  in  bis  Heden 
iiber  die  Religion,  resohes  the  Church  into  general  society,  and 
religious  worship  into  the  kind  feelings  and  pleasant  conversa- 
tion of  friends  casually  meeting  of  an  evening  at  a  neighbour's 
bouse  ;  and  maiotaius  that  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  and 
the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul  is  by  no  means  essential  lo 
true  and  acceptable  religion.  Br.  Bushnell,  our  own  country- 
man, if  he  follows  out  the  principles  he  adopts,  must  go  as  far. 
M.  Cousin  reproaches  the  pantheist  Spinoza  with  being  too  de- 
vout, too  much  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  God.  We  hare 
heard  some  of  our  Protestant  friends  terra  ihe  poet  Shelley. 
who  ostentatiously  wrote'Adfoc,  Atheist,  after  bis  name,  one  of 
the  most  devout  worshippers  God  ever  had  on  earth.  And  we 
have  known  others  go  so  far  as  lo  call  the  pagan  Goethe  a  sec- 
ond Messiah,  and  lo  praise  his  lascivious  iVahlvertBandUchafl- 
en  as  eminently  pious,  and  admirably  adapted  to  spiritual  edifi- 
cation. And,  indeed,  there  is  an  unmistakable  tendency  anwng 
the  most  eminent  of  modern  Protestant  authors  lo  rehabilitate 
all  the  ancient  pagan  superstitions,  not  excepting  disgusting  fe- 
licbism,  and  to  place  ihem,  as  religion,  on  a  level  with  Chiis- 
tianity.  Inlelleclually  considered,  these  superstitions  may  liave 
been  very  defective,  and,  no  doubt,  bear  wimess  to  a  low 
slate  of  culture,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  tribes  or  nations  (bat 
professed  Ihem;  but  as  religion,  as  evincing  the  activity  of  true 
and  acceptable  religious  feehng,  they  were  lo  their  adherents 
all  that  Christianity  is  to  us.  The  negro  worshipping  his  Mum- 
bo  .Tumbo  is  as  truly  ivorsbipping  God,  as  the  Christian  saint 
oSering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  or  prosi  rating  him- 
self in  devout  prayer  before  tbe  altar  of  the  Almighty.     Not 
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only  do  our  Prolestani  auibors,  plitiosopbers  in  tJieir  own  es- 
irination,  divorce  religion  from  morality,  but  they  also  divorce 
it  from  knott'tedge,  and  suppose  a  man  may  be  truly  religious 
who  is  ignorant  of  every  article  in  the  Creed,  and  breaks  every 
precept  of  the  Decalogue,  —  making  it  necessary  for  us  lo  de- 
fend against  ihem,  not  only  the  orthodox  faith,  but  even  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  morality,  the  very  elements  of  civilization. 

But,  after  all,  these  neologisis  do  not  quite  succeed  in  iheir 
attempt.  Mr.  Morell,  as  much  as  he  wars  against  intellect  or 
understanding,  —  the  logical  understanding,  as  he  calls  it, — 
finds  himself  obliged,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  religion, 
10  assert  intuition  of  God,  os  its  object,  and  be  can  frame  no 
definition  of  religion  that  excludes  cognition.  He  cannot,  for 
a  moment,  maintain  his  pretence,  that  the  activity  of  the  emo- 
tions is  the  will,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  emotions 
are  neither  voluntary  nor  rational,  and  that  we  are,  morally  or 
religiously  speaking,  no  farther  interested  in  ihein  than  we  de- 
liberately excite  or  assent  to  them,  Man  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
one  simple  nature,  but,  so  to  speak,  as  two  natures  united  in  one 
person,  the  rational  and  the  animal.  The  rational  acts  propter 
jinem,  and  therefore  rationally  from  free  will ;  the  animal  acts 
ad  fmem,  according  to  its  own  intrinsic  necessity,  as  does  all 
animal  nature.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  these  two 
natures  in  one  person,  that  we  can  explain  the  fact  of  temp- 
tation, or  that  internal  struggle  between  reason  and  passion, 
judgment  and  inclination,  which,  since  the  Fall,  rends  the  bosom 
of  every  man.  Not  otherwise  is  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  susceptible 
of  an  intelligible  meaning,  or  is  there  sense  in  the  often-quoted 
words  of  the  heathen  poet, — 

"  Video  meljom,  prabaque : 
Detiriara  Bcquor.'' 

To  place  religion  in  the  animal  nature,  though  our  author 
Hoes  it  virtually,  is  too  gross  a  violation  of  common  sense 
for  any  one  with  his  eyes  open.  Then  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  rational  nature.  Then  all  religious  action  is  for  God 
as  final  cause,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  know  God,  as  the  end, 
and  also  the  means  of  attaining  unto  him  or  gaining  our  end. 
To  know  our  end  we  must  know  our  origin,  for  our  final 
cause  is  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  our  first  cause. 
Here  is  all  theology,  for  theology  is  nothing  else  than  the 
knowledge  of  our  origin  and  end,  and  of  the  means  of  gaining 
our  end.    It  is  idle,  then,  for  a  man  to  6ght  against  theology,  or 
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It)  pretend  ihat  knowledge  is  not  requisite  to  religion,  —  not  only 
to  lis  perfection,  but  even  to  its  existence-  It  is  a  Liard  case 
that  ive,  benighted  Papists,  who  are  accused  of  maintaJDing  thai 
ignorance  is  ihe  mother  of  devotion,  should  have  to  defend  the 
common  cause  of  intelligence  against  the  philosophers  nbo 
claim  to  be  the  great  lights  of  the  age.  Perhaps  by  light  ihey 
mean  darkness,  and  suppose  that  forgetting  is  acquiring  kuowl- 
edge. 

The  difficulty  our  Protestants  feel  arises,  not  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  theology,  or  doctrinal  instruction,  to  ibe  religious 
character,  but  from  the  false  theology  taught  by  their  sects,  and 
which  they  mistake  for  Christian  theology.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  Protestants  rebel  against  Protestant  inslruciioo,  or 
regard  Protestant  theology  as  a  lei  and  hindrance,  at  best  at 
superfluous  ;  for  it  really  is  an  anomaly  in  Protestantism, 
and  has  no  relation  to  (he  general  economy  of  Prolesiani  life. 
Tlie  Christian  doctrines  wliich  Proiestanis  profess  lo  retain 
and  incorporate  into  iheir  theologies  are  really  incredible  and 
absurd  when  taken  as  Protestant  doctrines,  severed  from  the 
body  of  truth  to  which  they  belong,  and  on  private  judg- 
t  or  private  inlerprelaiion.  This  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  which  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon. 
We  find  Protesianls  professing  certain  doctrines  which  they 
have  retained  from  us,  and  we  are  apt,  at  (irst  sight,  to  suppose 
that  these  doctrines  mean  for  them  what  they  mean  for  us,  and 
are  as  credible  when  ihey  profess  them  as  when  we  profess 
them  ;  or,  if  we  do  not  so  suppose,  Protestants  themselves  do, 
especially  those  Protesianls  who  admit  to  themselves  that  tbej 
are  unable  to  believe  these  doctrines.  But  ihe  fact  is,  that  the 
Christian  mysteries  professedly  held  by  Protestants  are  not 
really  the  mysteries  we  believe  ;  for  they  are  taken  as  isolated 
md  differ  as  much  from  ours  as  a  branch  severed  from 
the  trunk,  withered  and  dead,  differs  from  a  branch  united  to 
the  trunk,  living  and  bearing  lis  fruit.  On  Protestant  principles, 
they  serve  no  purpose  in  the  economy  of  religious  life,  ihey  Lave 
no  connection  with  Protestant  notions  of  sanctity,  are  desljlute 
of  that  beauty  and  grandeur  which  pertain  lo  them  when  seen 
in  their  proper  place  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole,  which  rests 
on  a  solid  and  adequate  foundation.  With  us  ihey  receive  a 
practical  meaning  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  other  irutbt 
which  we  hold,  but  which  Protestants  reject,  and  are  credible 
because  asserted  on  a  sufficient  authority.  With  Protestants 
no  peculiarly  Christian  truth  has  any  practical  meaning,  or  is 
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supported  by  any  nuilioriiy  sufficient  for  a  revealed  docirine. 
Hence  il  is  that  iii  the  bosom  of  every  Proleaiant  seel  we  see 
always  a  party  protesting  against  ibe  nominally  ChrlsllaD  doc- 
trines retained  by  the  sect,  as  relics  of  Popery,  denouncing 
them  as  anomalies,  inconsistent  with  Protestantism,  and  calling 
upon  the  sect  to  clear  them  away.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  we  see  not  how  an  intelligent  Protestant,  not  wishing  to 
profess  to  believe  what  he  does  not  and  cannot,  as  a  Protes- 
tant, believe,  can  do  otherwise.  To  be  cttUed  upon  to  believe 
a  mass  of  doctrines  which  have  no  practical  connection  with  life, 
throw  no  light  on  our  duties,  and  furnish  no  motives  to  their 
performance,  is  an  afTront  to  good  sense  ;  and  we  wonder  not 
that  so  many  are  found  to  resist,  and  labor  either  to  reject 
or  to  explain  ihem  away. 

But,  if  these  intelligent  and  consistent  Protestants  —  con- 
sistent, we  say,  for  they  are  consisieni  as  Protestants  — 
could  be  persuaded  to  look  at  the  Christian  doctrines  in 
tbeir  unity  and  integrity,  as  an  organic  and  living  whole,  as  held 
by  those  who  have  been  commissioned  to  keep  and  leach 
them,  they  would  at  once  see  that  all  their  objections  are  mis- 
placed and  puerile.  They  would  then  see  that  he  who  wars 
against  the  understanding,  or  doctrines  addressed  to  il,  is  too  un- 
reasonable to  be  called  a  madman.  We  grant  the  doctrines 
ibey  reject  are  incredible  as  Protestant  doctrines,  but  noilting 
ia  more  credible  as  Catholic  doctrines,  because  as  Catholic 
doctrines  ihey  are  in  their  place,  and  receive  their  true  signiQ- 
cance. 

There  is  much  more  in  Mr.  Morell's  book  on  which  we 
might  remark,  especially  bis  apphcation  of  his  philosophy  to 
the  explanation  of  inspiration  and  the  Christian  mysteries  ;  but 
we  have  said  enough  lo  show  that  his  doctrine  is  rundacpenlally 
false,  and  hostile  to  the  very  conception  of  religion,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pursue  and  refute  it  in  detail.  The  whole 
book  affords  us  only  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  impotence 
of  great  abilities  and  respectable  scholarship  to  construct,  with- 
out the  aid  of  that  scientilic  and  theological  tradition  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  Adam,  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of 
a  moral  or  a  religious  code.  The  greatest  ability,  the  most 
creative  genius,  and  the  most  varied  and  profound  erudition, 
operating  outside  of  the  traditional  wisdom  of  the  race,  can 
produce  nothing  thai  can  abide  for  a  moment  the  test  of  enlight- 
ened criticism.  Man  out  of  unity  is  weak  and  helpless,  and 
cao  originate  nothing  but  puerility  and  absurdity.     The  reason 
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of  this  is,  thai  man  has  not  (he  source  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
in  himself,  and  is  nothing  save  as  he  is  taught  and  educated  by 
his  Maker.  Pride  may  revolt  at  this,  and  men,  puffed  up  by  a 
vain  philosophy  which  only  darkens  the  underslanding  and  per- 
verts the  heart,  may  revolt  and  blaspheme,  but  ihe  esperience 
of  six  thousand  years  proves  that  it  is  true. 

Our  Maker  has  never  deserted  us,  and  has  always  been  near 
us  to  instruct  us,  if  we  would  but  sit  down  at  his  feet  and  listen. 
Some  he  has  always  inslructed,  and  always  have  those  who 
chose  to  learn  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  bis  will,  and 
informed  with  his  truth.  The  great  body  of  true  doctrine,  re- 
vealed and  natural,  has  been  from  the  beginning  wiibtn  the 
reach  of  all  men,  is  incorporated  into  the  speech  of  all  nations, 
and  preserved  in  its  unity,  purity,  and  integrity  in  the  infallible 
speech  of  the  Church.  There  we  may  learn  it,  and  if  we  learn 
it  not  there,  we  shall  learn  it  nowhere,  and  he  as  heterodox  Id 
philosophy  as  in  theology.  We  have  neither  to  create  nor  to 
invent  truth  ;  we  have  only  lo  consent  to  be  taught  it.  What 
fools  we  must  he  to  refuse  to  learn  !  What  greater  fools  we 
must  be  to  suppose  that  all  who  have  preceded  us  have  been 
fools,  that  science  and  wisdom  were  born  only  with  us,  and 
that  our  minds  are  the  first  on  which  truth  has  ever  dawned  I 
There  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  and  wise  meo  be- 
fore Schleiermacher  and  Moretl.  The  race  has  not  lived  sii 
thousand  years  without  a  moral  or  religious  code,  or  with  one 
that  now  needs  to  he  reversed.  Let  our  philosophers  reflect 
on  this,  and  know  that  they  can  reverse  the  wisdom  transmitted 
us  only  by  putting  evil  for  good,  folly  for  wisdom,  and  dark- 
ness for  light.  It  has  been  only  lo  arrive  at  this  moral,  and  lo 
enforce  it  by  a  striking  example,  that  we  have  introduced  Mr, 
Morell'^  work,  and  called  our  readers  to  its  false  and  immoral 
teachings  and  speculations.  Such  works  are  instructive,  and 
teach  us  wisdom  as  the  Spailans  taught  their  sons  temper- 
ance, by  exhibiting  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  the  drunken 
Helots.  From  the  folly  and  impiety  of  even  the  distinguished 
among  Protestants,  lei  us  learn  to  love  our  Church  still  more, 
and  siill  more  humbly  adore  the  grace  that  permits  us  to  call 
ourselves  her  children. 
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Art.  III.  —  The  Merctrabttrg  Rtvieie  :  divoled  to  7htology, 
Literature,  and  Science.  Mercersbuig,  I'a.  Jaiiuaiy, 
1849-1650.     Bi-monihly.     8vo. 

This  is  a  periodical  recenliy  eslablished  by  "liie  Alumni 
of  Marshall  College,"  iM ere ers burg,  Pennsylvania,  as  ihe  or- 
gan of  what  is  called  "  the  Wercersburg  system  "  of  theolo- 
gy, and  is  conducted  with  spirit,  learning,  and  ability.  Its  writ- 
ers are  strong  men,  apparently  in  earnest,  and  they  present 
Proiestanlism  in  as  plausible  a  form  as  it  admits,  and  give  it  the 
most  respectable  vindication  that  ii  receives  in  our  language. 
Whoever  would  see  Proiestanlism  io  its  least  irrehgious  form, 
and  learn  the  best  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor,  will  do  well  to 
study  the  pages  of  this  new  review.  Its  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  are,  perhaps,  a  little  German,  but  its  pages  are 
rarely  dull  or  uninstructive. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  more  especially  to  the 
number  for  January  last,  which  contains  a  long  and  elaborate 
article  on  ourselves,  designed  to  set  aside  our  arguments  for  the 
Church,  and  to  vindicate  Protestantism,  as  ihe  writer  under- 
stands it,  from  our  attacks.  The  article  is  ably  written,  in  a 
tone  and  manner  as  acceptable  as  rare  in  those  who  write 
against  us  or  our  Church.  The  writer  is  a  Protestant,  but  no 
vulgar  Protestant ;  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  makes 
as  near  an  approach  lo  being  a  Christian  as  is  to  be  expected 
from  one  who  opposes  the  Christian  Church.  He 
fair  and  candid,  and  bas  evidently  done  his  best  to  state  our 
arguments  correctly,  and  to  urge  only  grave  and  solid  matter 
against  them.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  such  an  opponent,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  he  is  almost  the  only  direct  opponent 
we  have  ever  had  that  we  did  not  feel  it  a  sort  of  degradat' 
lo  meet.  He  is  one  we  can  respect,  and  whom  we  should 
dread  lo  encounter,  if  we  had  no  advantage  in 
make  amends  for  our  own  personal  inferiority. 

The  Reviewer  very  frankly  concedes,  in  the  outset,  that,  as 
against  popular  Protestantism,  taking  private  judgment,  with  or 
without  ihe  Bible,  for  its  rule  of  faith,  our  arguments  for  the 
Church  are  conclusive,  and  that  there  is  no  answer  lo  be  given 
to  them.  He  concedes,  moreover,  that  the  Protestantism 
which  we  have  attacked,  whether  under  the  special  form  of 
High  Church  or  Low  Church,  Presbyterianism  or  Methodism, 
and  which  has  nothing  to  reply  to  us  but  cant  and  sophistry,  is 
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and  long  has  been  the  dominant  form  of  Protestantism,  and  the 
only  form  that  has  been  set  forth  prominently  as  the  rival  or  the 
antagonist  of  Rome.  We  hav6,  then,  he  must  farther  concede, 
the  right  to  regard  this  in  the  judgment  of  Protestants  them- 
selves, as  genuine  Protestantism,  and  therefore  as  its  more 
solid  and  defensible  form.  If,  as  he  concedes,  we  have  refuted 
this,  we  may  conclude  a  fortiori  against  those  minor  and  less 
solid  forms,  that  have  never  been  able  to  make  themselves  gen- 
erally acknowledged  by  Protestants  themselves.  As  the  Re- 
viewer contends  that  the  Church  is  true  against  no  religion,  and 
all  religions  but  the  Protestant,  he  must  concede,  then,  that  we 
have,  by  his  own  concessions,  the  right  to  conclude  its  absolute 
truth. 

But,  without  insisting  on  this,  we  remark  that  the  Reviewer 
contends  that  there  is  a  higher  doctrine  than  either  prevailing 
Protestantism  or  Catholicity,  and  against  which  our  reasoning 
is  not,  in  his  judgment,  conclusive.  If  we  had  known  this  doc- 
trine, or  been  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  it,  we  should  not,  he 
thinks,  in  rejecting  Unitarianism,  have  swung  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  Romanism.  We  were  right,  he  says,  in  renouncing  Ra- 
tionalism, but  we  have  gone  to  as  great  an  extreme,  though  a 
less  dangerous  one,  in  going  to  Rome.  Our  fault  lies  in  abandon- 
ing private  judgment  for  authority,  instead  of  seeking  and  finding 
a  doctrine  which  reconciles  them,  and  preserves  them  both.  But 
with  all  respect  to  our  learned  and  philosophical  critic,  we  were 
not,  if  we  understand  his  doctrine,  ignorant  of  it,  but  were  de- 
tained by  it  a  considerable  time  outside  of  the  Church.  It  is 
in  substance,  though  not  in  all  its  details,  the  doctrine  we 
sketched  in  the  last  number  of  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review^ 
in  refuting  Mr.  Parker's  notion  of  the  Church  ;  which  we  de- 
veloped at  some  length  in  The  Christian  Worlds  during  the 
winter  of  1842-43;  and  which  we  established  our  present 
journal  expressly  to  explain,  propagate,  and  defend. 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  private  liberty  and  public  authority 
did  not  escape  us.  This  reconciliation  in  a  supposed  higher 
doctrine  than  either  Catholicity  or  Protestantism  was  the  pre- 
cise problem  with  which  we  were  engaged  for  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  next  preceding  our  conversion.  The  attempt  to  get  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  key  to  all  our  writ- 
ings and  sermonizing  during  that  long  period,  and  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  committed  than  to  suppose,  that,  even  when 
we  were  a  Unitarian,  we  accepted  in  theory,  however  closely  we 
may  have  followed  it  in  practice,  the  Protestant  rule  of  private 
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judgment.  We  never,  afier  1B32,  and  before  ihat  we  were 
LOU  young  to  be  of  any  account,  adopted  individualism,  but  uni- 
formly opposed  it,  and  contended,  as  our  published  writings 
bear  wiiness,  for  a  catholic  autlioriiy  both  in  church  and  slate, 
aldiough  we  erred  grievously  as  to  its  seat  and  constitution. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  a  single  problem  that  we  have  studied  with 
any  degree  of  tlioroughness,  it  is  this  very  problem  which  our 
Mercersburg  friend  accuses  us  of  liaving  neglected,  namely,  the 
reconciliation  of  ihe  so-called  rights  of  the  individual  mind  with 
legitimate  public  aulhorily-  At  no  period  after  we  began  to  be 
known  as  a  Unitarian  were  we  any  more  prepared  lo  give  up 
authority  than  we  were  to  give  up  liberty  ;  or  when,  if  it  should 
appear  that  we  could  not  retaiu  both,  and  that  one  or  the  other 
must  be  sacrificed,  we  would  not  have  sacrificed  liberty  rather 
than  aulliority.  It  shows  no  little  want  of  acquaintance  with 
our  personal  history,  and  a  gross  misapprehension  of  our  pub- 
lished writings,  to  assert  that  we  went  in  our  conversion  from 
extreme  Rationalism  lo  Catholicity,  or  from  extreme  mdivido- 
alism  to  authority.  We  went  to  the  Church  from  a  theory 
which  was  invented  to  retain  them  both,  and  lo  reconcile  them 
systematically  and  really  one  whb  the  other. 

We  may  not  have  ei^hausted  all  possible  theories  for  the 
reconciliation  of  hberty  and  authority,  —  in  the  Reviewer's  Ian- 
guBge,  "the  liberty  of  the  individual  subject  with  the  binding 
force  of  the  universal  object,"  —  but  we  were  not  ignorant  of 
"  the  new  religious  principle  and  theory  "  which  he  proposes, 
and  which  he  says  "  the  case  demanded  for  its  solution,"  If 
we  understand  him,  he  advances  little  tlial  cannot  be  found,  in 
substance,  in  our  own  publicHlions  prior  to  our  conversion,  and, 
if  we  did  not  know  ihal  the  theory  had  been  advocated  by  sev- 
eral eminent  German  authors,  and  that  it  was  entertained  by 
bim,  in  pan  at  least,  at  as  early  a  day  as  by  ourselves,  we 
should  be  half  tempted  to  suspect  bim  of  having  plagiarized  it 
from  our  own  writings.  Of  course,  we  are  far  from  pretending 
that  we  set  it  forth  with  the  systematic  fulness  and  consisten- 
cy, or  with  the  philosophic  depth  of  thought,  the  various  learn- 
ing, and  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  expression,  with  which  be 
does,  for  in  these  respects  we  readily  confess  our  inferiority  ; 
but  we  did  set  it  forth  in  its  principles,  and  in  what  he  lias  said 
we  have  found  nothing  that  has  taken  us  by  surprise,  or  wiib 
which  we  do  not  seem  to  ourselves  lo  have  been  tolerably  fa- 
miliar. Whether  true  or  false,  adequate  or  inadequate,  we 
are  greatly  deceived  if  the  theory  has  not  once  been  ours,  and 
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if  we  have  abandoned  it,  we  must  still  be  treated  witli  some 
lenieacy,  since  the  Reviewer  winds  up  iiis  article  against  us, 
by  virtually  conceding,  with  a  cundor  that  does  him  honor, 
that,  after  all,  it  is  rather  a  statement  than  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

As  the  Reviewer  concedes  that  we  are  right  against  popular 
Protestantism,  the  question  between  him  and  us  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  us  and  Protestantism  in  general,  but  between  us 
and  his  specific  form  of  Protestaniism,  and  if  that  speciGc  form 
turns  out  to  be  untenable,  he  must  accept  our  Church  as  the 
Church  of  God.  The  ground  he  takes  is,  either  our  Church 
or  his  form  of  Protestantism,  and  therefore,  if  bis  form  be  refut- 
ed, so  far  as  be  is  concerned,  we  are  free  to  conclude  tJie  truth 
of  our  Church  against  every  form  of  Protestantism,  oay,  the  ab- 
solute validity  of  her  titles  agiiinst  every  claimant,  if  he  is 
wrong,  we  must  be  right-  Whether  we  prove  him  wrong  by  di- 
rect evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  Church,  or  by  direct  evidence 
of  the  falsity  of  his  own,  can,  therefore,  make  no  difference, 
for  in  either  case  the  truth  of  our  Church  is  concluded.  The 
latter  is  the  more  proper  method  of  conducting  the  argument ; 
for  the  Church  is  the  prior  occupant,  and  must  be  presumed 
true  until  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear.  If  the  Reviewer's 
doctrine  is  removed,  ours  remains,  and  he  has,  therefore,  no 
possible  means  of  disproving  our  doctrine  but  by  proving  his 
own  ;  and,  as  the  presumption  is  on  our  side,  bis  failure  to  prove 
his  own  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  its  disproof.  More- 
over, he  must  prove  his  doctrine,  not  in  what  it  has  in  common 
with  ours,  for,  since  we  precede  him,  that  is  our  own  ;  but  in 
tbai  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  which  distinguishes  it  from  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  makes  it  a  doctrine  opposed  to  it.  Has  tie  done 
this?  If  he  has  not,  he  has  done  nothing  to  his  purpose,  and 
we  stand  where  we  should  have  stood  if  he  had  not  iiuderiaken 
to  allege  any  thing  against  us. 

The  Reviewer  concedes  authority  and  asserts  private  liberty 
in  matters  of  religious  faith  ;  for  bis  aim  is  to  accept  both,  and 
to  reconcile  them  one  with  the  other.  His  theory,  then,  is 
eclectic,  and  intended  to  embrace  and  reconcile  "  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  subject  with  the  binding  force  of  the  universal 
object,"  which,  he  says,  arc,  on  the  Catholic  system,  anfago- 
nisla,  and  mutually  destructive  one  of  the  other.  He  proposes 
to  do  this,  not  by  a  shallow  and  absurd  syncretism,  which, 
after  the  manner  of  Anglicanism,  accepts  both  in  their  mutual 
CKclusiveness,  and  follows  arbitrarily  first  one  and  then  the 
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oiher,  playing  off  aiilhorily  against  those  who  accuse  it  of  believ- 
ing too  much,  and  liberty  against  those  who  accuse  it  of  believing 
loo  little  ;  bul,  by  dissolving  both  iti  "  a  new  religious  principle 
and  Uieory,"  higher  and  broader  than  either  taken  separately. 
The  theory  by  which  he  proposes  to  do  this,  simply  stated, 
is,  io  its  generative  principles,  ilint  Christianity  is  a  new  and 
a  higher  life  in  the  world,  and  that  this  new  life  is  hlerally 
"  God  entering  into  human  nature,"  or  the  Word  made 
flesh  and  dwelling  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  iruih.  In  an  ar- 
ticle on  Tlit  Relation  of  Church  and  Slate  (November,  1849, 
p.  576),  he  says,  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  Church  is  "  a 
higher  order  of  Divine  life  in  the  world,  which,  in  its  develop- 
ments, takes  lo  itself  a  body  from  the  elements  of  humanity. 
The  principle  of  this  new  life  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
incarnate  Saviour,  who  is  very  God  and  very  man  in  one  per- 
son, and  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 
In  him  the  human  and  Divine  natures  are  united  as  they  never 
were  before.  The  union  is  deep,  mysterious,  vital.  The 
growth  of  the  Church  is  the  development  of  Christ's  life  in 
ihe  world."  Again  (July,  1849,  pp.  SM,  315),  he  says,  the 
confession  of  Peter,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God,"  "utters,  in  the  most  immediate  and  direct  way,  the 
fact  of  Christianity,  the  new  order  of  life  it  has  brought  into 
ihe  world,  as  apprehended  in  ils  most  general  character  in  ihe 
person  of  Christ.  The  object  so  apprehended,  and  thus  at  once 
brought  to  utterance,  is  no  doctrine  or  report  simply  concern- 
ing Christ,  but  the  glorious  reality  of  the  Incarnation  itself,  as 
exhibited  in  him  under  an  historical  and  enduring  form.  Chris- 
tianity resolves  itself  ultimately  into  this  mystery,  li  has  its  prin- 
ciple and  root  in  Christ's  person The  Word  reveals  it- 
self, not  by  outward  oracle  or  prophecy,  but  by  becoming  Jleth  ; 
lie  is  the  living  comprehension  of  the  truth  he  proclaims,  (he 

actual  world  of  grace  which  he  unfolds  and  makes  known 

The  new  creation,  which  is  at  the  same  lime  the  end  and  com- 

fleiion  of  the  old,  starts  from  the  mystery  of  his  person.  The 
ncarnation  is  the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive  fact  in  the 
economy  of  the  world.  Jesus  Christ  authenticates  himself,  and 
bII  truth  and  reality  besides,  or  rather,  all  truth  and  realily  are 
such  only  by  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  him  as  their 
great  centre  and  ground.  In  him  are  hid  thus  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He  is  the  absolute  revelation  of 
God  in  the  world .^s  all  this  he  is  primarily  no  ob- 
ject of  iniellecitoD,  but  can  be  apprehended  only  by  faith  ;  and 
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in  this  form  he  constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christian- 
ity, as  it  lives  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Churcb,  and  finds  its 
expression  in  the  Creed." 

It  is  clear,  we  think,  from  this,  that  the  Reviewer's  theory  is, 
that  the  new  creation,  the  Christian  order,  CIiristlaDiiy,  is 
throughout  Christ  himself,  the  "Word  made  flesh," — not  Christ 
as  the  universe  is  Cod  mediante  his  creative  act,  or  act  cre- 
ating, sustaining,  and  governing  it,  but  Christ  himself,  identically 
in  his  onn  suhstance  and  person,  —  and  is  indistinguishable  in  its 
substance  from  him.  Thus  he  says  (Ibid.,  p.  316),  —  "  The 
new  creation  grows  forth  actually  from  the  mystery  of  Christ'* 
person,  being  from  first  to  last  the  evolution  or  development 
simply  of  capabilities,  relations,  and  powers,  that  are  treasured 
up  in  him  from  the  beginning."  And  again  (Januar)',  1850, 
p.  4),  —  "  The  Lord  is  perpetually  horn  anew  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  ;  his  life  is  reproduced  iii  iheir  life  ;  and  their  forma- 
tion into  his  image  involves  an  inward  adunation  also  into  the  very 
substance  of  his  mediatorial  person Christ  and  bis  peo- 
ple are  joined  together  in  a  common  life,  which  starts  from  him 
as  its  source,  and  is  carried  over  to  ihem  by  real  organic  deri- 
vation," and  is  in  them  "an  actual  participation  in  his  living 

suhstance Tbe   union    between  Christ  and  his  people 

actually  inserts  them  spiritually  into  the  substance  of  bis  life. 
Tliey  are  a  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  not  a  new  creation 
out  of  him,  and  beyond  him,  by  the  fiat  of  Omnipoltnce,  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  him  In  a  different  sphere,  but  a  new 
creation  whose  original  seat  and  fountain  Is  Christ's  own  per- 
son, and  whlcli  conveys  over  to  them,  accordingly,  with  true 
reproductive  force,  the  vitality  which  belongs  to  it  [Christ's 
person]  in  this  form." 

These  passages,  and  many  more  like  them  might  be  ad- 
duced, seem  to  be  conclusive  that  our  Mercersburg  friend  holds 
and  leaches  that  the  new  creation  is  indistinguishably  the  In- 
carnate Cod  ;  and  that  we  are  Christians,  are  Introduced  Into 
the  Christian  order,  only  by  being  literally,  organically,  physi- 
cally, adunated  into  his  living  substance.  How  this  theory  is  sup- 
posed to  solve  the  difficulty  as  to  liberty  and  authority,  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  understand.  "  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation," 
says  the  Reviewer  (July,  1849,  p.  323) ,  "  as  it  stands  before  us 
in  tbe  person  of  Christ,  includes  two  sides,  which  must  both  en- 
ter steadily  Into  our  faith  to  make  it  complete.  We  must  appre* 
bend,  in  (he  first  place,  the  presence  of  a  truly  Divine  life  in 
the  fact,  tlie  entrance  of  God  ioio  the  world  as  he  had  not  been 
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in  it  before  ;  in  the  second  place,  this  life  must  be  admitted 
under  a  true  human  form,  and  in  such  relation  lo  the  previous 
constitution  of  the  world,  that  it  shall  not  violate  lis  order,  but 
be  felt  rather  lo  fall  in  with  it  organically,  and  complete  ils 
sense."  Christ  is  the  object,  and  affirms  himself  immediately 
to  the  apprehension  of  faith  ;  he,  affirming  or  authenticating  him- 
self immediately  in  the  act  of  faith,  is  authority,  and  coDstiiutes 
"  the  binding  force  of  the  universal  object."  But  as  he  affirms 
himself  under  a  human  form  only,  in  the  vray  of  human  thought 
and  will,  as  the  complement,  in  some  sort,  of  the  natural  order  of 
the  world,  he  recognizes  the  activity  of  the  individual  subject ; 
and  as  he  propounds  nothing  to  the  mind,  imposes  nothing  upon 
it,  but  simply  generates  faith  in  and  through  it  by  its  own  ac- 
tivity, the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  preserved,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  is  preserved  in  the  operations  of  interior  grace. 

Whether  this  be  or  he  not  a  real  solution  of  the  difficulty 
will,  perhaps,  appear  as  we  proceed  ;  for  the  moment  we  ask 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  assumptions  it  makes  ;  namely, 
Christ,  Christianity,  or  the  Christian  order  always  affirms  or 
autbenlicates  himself  from  within  the  believer,  and  always  under 
a  strictly  human  form.  These  two  assumptions  are  funda- 
mental in  the  theory  proposed,  underlie  all  the  Reviewer's 
reasoning  against  us,  and  give  to  it  whatever  of  pertinency  and 
force  it  tnay  have.  That  reasoning,  as  far  as  we  comprehend 
it,  is, —  1.  That,  by  matolaining  that  Christianity  is  the  super- 
natural object  of  faith,  and  as  such  is  extrinsic  to  the  soul, 
and  credible  only  by  means  of  an  extrinsic  authority  to  pro- 
pound it,  we  deny  the  activity  of  the  soul  in  its  reception,  and 
therefore  violate  (he  rights  of  the  mind,  or  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  subject ;  2.  That,  by  asserting  that  faith  is  eliciiable 
only  by  means  of  an  external  authority  sufficiently  accredited  to 
reason,  we  make  faith  a  conclusion  of  logic,  fall  into  sheer 
Rationalism,  and  lose  the  supernatural,  and  therefore  author- 
ity, or  "the  binding  force  of  the  universal  object";  and,  3. 
That  making  Christianity  an  external  object,  propoundable  by 
an  externa]  authority  to  reason,  as  something  to  be  believed  or 
done,  we  deny  that  it  always  presents  itself  in  a  true  and  proper 
human  form,  we  exclude  all  human  activity  in  its  elaboration  or 
growth,  foreclose  development,  and  therefore  deny  history  to  he 
a  continuous  revelation  of  God's  mind  and  will,  the  evolution  or 
realization  of  the  capabilities,  revelations,  and  powers  treasured 
up  in  the  Incarnate  God,  or  God  preparing  his  Incarnation, 
and  actually  becomhig  incarnate.     This  reasoning,  though  that 
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of  a  no  vulgar  mind,  cannot  strike  the  Catholic  as  of  much  force 
against  his  Church  ;  but  all  will  agree  that  it  is  valuable  as  illus- 
trating and  determining  the  theory  of  the  author  ;  and  it  proves 
clearly  enough,  that,  if  it  be  not  true  that  Christ  affirms  himself 
always  from  within,  and  only  from  within,  and  always  and  only 
under  a  proper  human  form,  that  theory  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  Reviewer  professes  to  object,  not  to  the  assertion  of 
Christianity  as  an  object  of  faith,  but  simply  to  its  assertion  as  an 
outward  object  propoundable  from  without ;  nor  does  be  avow- 
edly object  to  authority,  as  such,  but  to  that  authority  which  is 
extrinsic,  operating  on  the  mind  and  commanding  it,  instead 
of  operating  from  the  mind,  in  the  way  of  its  own  intelligence 
and  will.  To  Christianity  and  authority,  as  he  understands  us 
to  assert  them,  he  objects  that  they  violate  the  rights  of  the 
mind,  and  operate  only  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  by  magic. 
Christianity,  according  to  us,  he  says,  *'  is  taken  as  a  revelation 
of  supernatural  truth,  which  men  are  to  receive  as  something 
wholly  out  of  themselves,  that  is  brought  near  them  for  their 
use  in  a  purely  outward  way.  As  it  has  its  source  and  seat  be- 
yond their  proper  nature  altogether,  so  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
find  in  this  any  rule  or  measure  whatever  for  its  apprehension. 
It  must  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  mere  authority.  The  relation 
between  the  receptivity  of  faith  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  pro- 
pounded truth  on  the  other, is  held  to  be  in  no  sense 

inward  and  living,  but  mechanical  only  and  juxta positional, 
the  one  remaining  always  on  the  outside  of  the  other." 
(January,  1850,  pp.  53,  54.)  Again  :  —  "  As  a  supernatural 
constitution,  it  [Christianity]  must  not  conform  to  the  order  of 
nature.  It  must  be  neither  organic,  nor  historical,  nor  human 
m  its  higher  sphere,  but  one  long  monotony  rather  of  mere 
outward  law  and  authority,  superseding  the  natural  order  of  tbe 
world,  and  contradicting  it,  from  age  to  age,  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  Roman  system  carries  in  itself  thus  a  constant  tendency  to 
resolve  the  whole  force  of  Christianity  into  magic,  and  to  fall  into 
the  snare  of  the  opus  operatum  in  its  bad  sense."    ( Atef.,  p.  62.) 

What  the  Reviewer  here  objects  to  our  doctrine  is,  in  sub- 
stance, —  1.  That  it  places  Christianity,  as  supernatural  object 
of  faith,  out  of  the  subject ;  2.  That  it  places  the  supernatural 
wholly  above  the  sphere  of  the  natural ;  and,  3.  That  it  makes 
faith  the  mediate,  instead  of  the  immediate,  apprehension  of 
the  truth  of  the  matter  believed.  These  objections  throw  light 
on  his  own  doctrine,  and  prove  that  he  either  has  no  right  to 
bring  them,  or  holds  the  exact  contrary  ;    namely,  — 1.  The 
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supernatural  object  of  faith  is  in  the  subject,  not  out  of  it ; 

2.  The  supernatural  does  not  wholly  transcend  the  natural ;  and, 

3.  Faith  is  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter believed.  That  he  does  so  hold  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
fact,  that  he  objects  to  us  for  holding  the  contrary,  but  from  the 
general  tenor  of  all  the  articles  in  his  journal  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  although  he  certainly  asserts,  sometimes,  doctrines  which 
contradict  these,  owing  to  the  fact  we  shall  hereafter  point  out, 
of  confounding  subject  with  object,  and  object  with  subject. 

The  Reviewer  identifies,  as  we  have  seen,  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity, and  regards  the  whole  Christian  order,  the  new  creation, 
as  the  Incarnate  God,  or  Word  made  flesh.  He  places  this 
order  in  the  believer  ;  it  is  God  entering  into  human  nature 
as  he  was  not  in  it  before,  the  insertion  of  a  new  principle  of 
life  in  our  life,  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  ;  and  hence 
**  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  prevails,  is  the  actual  elevation  of  our 
general  hfe  into  a  higher  sphere  of  existence."  Christ  is  not 
an  outward  teacher,  or  model,  as  the  Unitarians  vainly  imagine, 
but  an  inward  principle,  from  which  all  flows  forth  as  from  its 
fontal  spring.  "If  Christ  be  no  principle  of  life  for  humanity, 
if  he  be  not,  in  truth,  the  power  of  a  new  creation  in  its  consti- 
tution, it  follows  necessarily  that  it  needs  nothing  of  the  sort  for 
its  redemption.  This  is  at  once  Pelagianism."  (January, 
1850,  p.  11.) 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  Reviewer  is  merely  endeav- 
ouring to  prove  that  Christ  must  be  in  us,  by  his  gracious  opera- 
tions moving  and  assisting  us  to  believe  and  love  him  as  out  of 
us  and  before  us,  as  the  object  and  final  cause  of  our  faith  and 
love  ;  for  this  is  Catholic  doctrine,  the  very  doctrine  he  is  pro- 
fessedly warring  against.  Hence  he  objects  to  our  doctrine, 
which  makes  the  object  of  faith,  as  object,  extrinsic,  that  ''  the 
general  law  of  our  nature  is,  that  mind  must  fulfil  its  mission, 
not  by  following  blindly  a  mere  outward  force  of  any  sort,  but  by 

iheactivity  of  its  own  intelligence  and  will It  must  move 

in  the  light  that  springs  from  itself,  by  a  power  it  continually 
generates  within."  This  law,  he  contends,  must  hold  good 
in  the  Christian  order  as  well  as  in  the  natural.  "Christianity 
claims  to  be  the  perfection  of  man's  life  ;  this,  in  its  ordinary 
constitution,  unfolds  itself  by  its  own  self-movement  in  the  way 
of  thought  and  will  ;  but  just  here  all  this  is  superseded  by 
another  law  altogether  ;  the  supernatural  comes  in  as  the  out- 
ward complement  of  the  natural,  in  such  sort  as  to  make  the 
force  of  this  last  null  and  void  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  higher 
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of  a  no  vulgar  mind,  cannot  strike  the  Cailiolic  as  of  much  force 
againsl  his  Church  ;  but  all  wilt  agree  that  it  is  valuable  as  illus- 
Iraiing  and  determining  the  theory  of  the  auilior ;  and  it  prores 
clearly  enough,  that,  if  it  be  not  true  ihai  Christ  affirms  himself 
always  from  within,  and  only  from  within,  and  always  and  oalj 
under  a  proper  human  form,  thai  theory  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  Reviewer  professes  to  object,  not  lo  the  assertion  of 
Christianity  as  an  object  of  faith,  but  simply  to  its  assertion  as  an 
ouljeard  object  propoundable  from  without  ;  nor  does  be  avow- 
edly object  to  authority,  as  such,  but  to  that  authority  which  is 
extrinsic,  operating  on  the  mind  and  commanding  it,  instead 
of  operating  from  the  mind,  in  Uie  way  of  its  own  inielltgence 
and  will.  To  Christianity  and  authority,  as  he  understands  us 
to  assert  them,  be  objects  that  they  violate  tlie  rights  of  the 
mind,  and  operate  only  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  by  magic. 
Christianity,  according  to  us,  he  says,  "  is  taken  as  a  revelaiion 
of  supernatural  truth,  which  men  are  to  receive  as  sometliing 
wholly  out  of  themselves,  that  is  brought  near  them  for  their 
n^e  in  a  purely  outward  way.  As  it  has  its  source  and  seat  be- 
yond their  proper  nature  allogelher,  so  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
find  In  this  any  rule  or  measure  whatever  for  its  apprehensioD. 
It  must  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  mere  authority.  The  relation 
between  the  receptivity  of  faith  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  pro- 
pounded iruth  on  the  other, is  held  lo  be  in  no  sense 

inward  and  living,  but  mechanical  only  and  juxta positional, 
the  one  remaining  always  on  the  outside  of  the  other." 
(January,  1850,  pp.  53,  54.)  Again  : —  "  As  a  sitpernatursl 
constitution,  ii  [Christianity]  must  not  conform  lo  the  order  of 
nature.  It  must  be  neither  organic,  nor  historical,  nor  humad 
in  its  higher  sphere,  but  one  long  monotony  rather  of  mere 

twnrd  law  and  authority,  superseding  ihe  natural  order  of  the 
world,  and  contradicting  it,  frotn  age  lo  age,  lo  the  end  of  lime. 
The  Roman  system  carries  in  itself  ihus  a  constant  tendency  to 
9  whole  force  of  Christianity  into  magic,  and  to  fall  Into 
the  snare  of  the  opus  operatum  in  its  bad  sense."    (Ibid.,  p.  02.) 

What  the  Reviewer  here  objects  lo  our  doctrine  is,  io  sub- 
ie,  —  I.  That  it  places  Christianity,  as  supernatural  object 
of  faith,  out  of  the  subject ;  2.  That  it  places  the  supernalural 
wholly  above  the  sphere  of  ihe  natural ;  and,  3.  That  it  makes 
faith  the  mediate,  instead  of  the  Immediate,  apprehension  of 
the  truth  of  the  mailer  believed.  These  objecilons  throw  light 
on  his  own  doctrine,  and  prove  that  he  either  has  no  right  to 
bring  ihem,  or  holds  the  exact  contrary  ;    namely,  — 1.  The 
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supernatural  object  of  faith  is  in  the  subject,  not  out  of  it ; 

2.  The  supernatural  does  not  wholly  transcend  the  natural ;  and, 

3.  Faiih  is  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  truih  of  the  mat- 
ter believed.  That  lie  does  so  hold  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
fact,  thai  he  objects  to  us  for  holding  the  conirary,  but  from  the 
general  tenor  of  all  the  articles  in  his  journal  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  altliougii  he  certainly  asserts,  sometimes,  doctrines  which 
coDlradicl  these,  owing  to  the  fact  we  shall  hereafter  point  out, 
of  confounding  subject  with  object,  and  object  with  subject. 

The  Reviewer  identifies,  as  we  have  seen,  Christ  and  Chrls- 
liauhy,  and  regards  the  whole  Christian  order,  the  new  creation, 
as  tile  Incarnate  God,  or  Word  made  Qesh.  He  places  this 
order  in  the  believer ;  it  is  God  entering  into  human  nature 
as  he  was  not  in  it  before,  the  insertion  of  a  new  principle  of 
life  in  our  life,  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  ;  and  hence 
"  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  prevails,  is  the  actual  elevation  of  onr 
general  life  into  a  higher  sphere  of  existence."  Christ  is  not 
an  outward  teacher,  or  model,  as  the  Unitarians  vainly  imagine, 
but  an  inward  principle,  from  which  ail  flows  forth  as  from  its 
fonial  spring.  ' '  If  Christ  be  no  principle  of  life  for  humanity, 
if  he  he  not,  in  truth,  ihe  power  of  a  new  creation  in  its  consti- 
tution, it  follows  necessarily  that  it  needs  nothing  of  the  sort  for 
its  redemption.  This  is  at  once  Pelagianism,"  (Januaiy, 
1850,  p.  11.) 

Jt  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  Reviewer  is  merely  endeav- 
ouring to  prove  that  Christ  must  be  in  us,  by  his  gracious  opera- 
tions moving  and  assisting  us  to  believe  and  love  him  as  out  of 
us  and  before  us,  -as  the  object  and  final  cause  of  our  faith  and 
love ;  for  this  is  Catholic  doctrine,  the  very  doctrine  he  is  pro- 
fessedly warring  against.  Hence  he  objects  to  our  doctrine, 
which  makes  the  object  of  faith,  as  object,  extrinsic,  that  "  the 
general  law  of  our  nature  is,  thai  mind  must  fulfil  its  mission, 
not  by  following  blindly  a  mere  outward  force  of  any  sort,  hut  by 

theautivity  of  its  own  intelligence  and  will It  must  move 

in  the  light  thai  springs  from  itself,  by  a  power  it  continually 
generates  within."  This  law,  be  contends,  must  hold  good 
in  ihe  Christian  order  as  well  as  in  ihe  natural.  "  Christianity 
claims  lo  be  the  perfection  of  man's  life  ;  this,  in  ils  ordinary 
constilulion,  unfolds  itself  by  ils  own  self-movenienl  in  the  way 
of  thougiil  and  will  ;  but  just  here  all  this  is  superseded  by 
another  law  allogelber  ;  the  supernatural  comes  in  as  the  out- 
ward complenieni  of  the  natural,  in  such  son  as  to  make  the 
force  of  this  last  null  and  void  in  all  [hal  pertains  to  its  higher 
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sphere.^'  (January,  1850,  p.  56.)  Hence  he  tells  us  that 
^^  all  revelation,  as  distinguished  from  magic,  implies  the  self- 
exhibition  of  God,  in  a  real  way,  through  the  medium  of  the 
world  in  its  natural  form.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  have  such 
a  revelation  in  the  material  universe.  The  outward  creation  is 
the  symbol,  mirror,  shrine,  and  sacrament  of  God's  presence 
and  glory  as  a  supernatural  fact  in  the  most  actual  way.  The 
word  of  prophecy  and  inspiration  is  the  gradual  coming  forth  of 
eternal  truth  into  time,  in  a  like  real  way,  through  the  medium 
of  human  thought  and  speech  ;  a  process  which  completes  itself 
fmally,  in  the  full  domiciliation,  we  may  say,  of  the  Infinite  Word 
itself  in  the  life  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ."  (Ibid.j  p.  65.) 
Christian  faith,  what  we  call  Christian  doctrine,  is  not  some- 
thing propounded  to  the  reason  of  man,  but  is  the  out-birth  of  the 
new  life  placed  by  the  Incarnation  in  men,  the  expression  or 
utterance,  by  believers,  of  the  life  that  Is  in  them,  and  which 
they  live  by  having  the  great  realities  of  faith  in  their  own  con- 
scious life  through  organic  union  with  the  person  of  Christ.  In 
treating  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Reviewer  says, —  "The 
Creed  is  no  work  of  mere  outward  authority ^  imposed  on  the 
Church  by  Christ  or  his  Apostles.  It  would  help  its  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  some,  no  doubt,  if  it  could  be  considered  in  this 
view.  Their  idea  of  Christianity  is  such  as  involves,  prevail- 
ingly, the  notion  of  a  given,  fixed  scheme  of  things,  to  be  be^ 
lieved  and  done^  propounded  for  the  use  of  man,  on  the  authority 
of  Heaven,  in  a  purely  mechanical  and  outward  way."  (May, 
1849,  p.  201 .)  But  all  this  is  false.  The  Creed  "  was  not  ex- 
hibited as  a  formulary  imposed  by  outward  authority,  nor  as  the 
result  of  any  process  of  reflection.  It  presented  itself  to  the 
world,  simply  as  the  firm  affirmation,  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
of  what  Christianity  was  in  her  living  consciousness  in  the  way 

of  direct  and  immediate  fact It  has  its  very  being  io 

the  element  and  sphere  of  faith  ;  and  it  holds  there  in  the  cinr- 
acter  of  a  direct  spontaneous  witness,  with  the  mouth,  to  the 
great  central  realities  of  faith  as  they  are  immediately  felt  in 

the  heart It  is  the  product  of  the  early  Christian  life." 

{Ibid,y  pp.  214,  215.)  "  No  man  can  be  said  to  have  com* 
posed  it ;  it  is  no  work  of  bishops  or  synods  ;  it  must  be  taken 
rather  as  the  grand  epos  of  Christianity  itself,  the  spontaneous 
poem  of  its  own  life,  unfolded  in  fit  word  and  expression  from 
the  inmost  consciousness  of  the  universal  Church."  (/Mil., 
p.  217.)  So  faith  springs  from  the  life  of  believers,  not  the 
life  of  believers  from  faith  ! 
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We  might  multiply  citations  to  the  same  purport  without 
end,  but  these  suffice  to  show  that  the  Reviewer's  tiieory  is,  that 
Christianity,  as  superDatural  object,  as  the  living  truth,  in  some 
way  inserts  itself  in  the  believer,  and  is  in  the  believing  sub- 
ject,  operating  in  Ihe  act  of  faith  from  the  subject's  own  centre, 
in  the  way  of  his  own  thouglit  and  will,  and  therefore,  in  re- 
gard to  the  act  of  faith,  is  not  object,  but  subject,  in  the  same 
sense,  and  on  the  same  principle,  that  auxiliary  grace  is 
subject.  In  denying,  then,  that  the  object  of  faith  is  extrinsic, 
or  out  of  the  subject,  and  contending  that  it  is  in  the  subject, 
acting  in  the  direction  of  the  soul's  own  action,  and  coalescing 
with  it,  he  denies  the  object  itself ;  for  whatever  is  objective 
is  out  of  the  subject,  and  whatever  is  in  the  subject  is  subject- 
ive. He,  then,  loses  the  act  of  failh  Itself ;  for  the  creditive 
subject  can  elicit  the  act  only  in  concurrence  with  the  credible 
object.  He  also  fails  to  solve  his  problem,  for  he  cannot  deny 
tbe  object,  and  stilt  assert  its  binding  force. 

The  Reviewer  admits  no  proper  supernatural,  as  Is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  objects  lo  us  for  making  It  transcend 
the  natural,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  holds  that  we  have  an 
original  natural  capacity  for  the  direct  and  Immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  it.  He  confounds  the  supernatural  with  the  super- 
sensible, and  understands  by  it  nothing  but  the  intelligible  or 
noetic  world  as  distinguished  from  ihe  sensible,  the  noumenon  as 
distinguished  from  the  phenomenon  of  Kant.  He  objects  to 
the  way  in  which  we  oppose  faith  to  reason,  that  is,  distinguish 
failh  from  reason.  "  Its  opposition,"  he  says,  "  is  properly  to 
sense,  and  lo  nature  as  known  hy  sense  ;  to  reason  only  in  so 
far  as  taken  for  the  understanding  in  relation  to  such  knowl- 
edge.     Faith  is  the  capacity  of  perceiving  the  invisible  and 

supernatural, which  as  such  does  not  lie  on  the  outside 

of  reason, but   opens    to   view   rather    a   higher   form 

of its  own  proper  life.     It  requires,  of  a  truth,  in  our 

present  circumstances,  a  supernatural  influence   to  call   failh 

into  exercise ; tliere  must  be  for  this  purpose  a  new  life 

by  the  spirii  of  Christ ;  hut  all  this  forms  at  best  but  the  proper 
education  or  dramtg  out  of  the  true  sense  of  man's  life  as  it 
stood  before."  (Jan.,  1850,  p.  67,}  "  Failh  stands  just  in 
the  apprehension  of  invisible  things  In  their  true  and  proper 
reality.  Tlie  direct  and  immediate  communication  of  our  na- 
ture with  this  higher  world.  In  virtue  of  ils  original  capacity  for 
such  purpose,  the  state  or  activity  in  which  this  communication 
holds,  Is  itself  precisely  what  we  understand  by  faith."     "  Our 
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nature  is  formed  for  such  direct  communication  with  the  world 
of  spirit ;  carries  in  Itself  an  original  capacity  for  transcending 
the  world  of  sense,  in  the  immeiiiaie  apprehension  of  a  higher 
order  of  existence,  and  can  never  be  complete  without  its  active 
development."     (May,  1849,  p.  209  and  p.  203.) 

Here  it  is  undeniable  that  no  reality  is  allowed  lo  be  held  in 
faith  that  transcends  the  original  capacity  of  our  nature,  sod 
that  nothing  above  the  intelligible  world  is  apprehended.  Thii 
is  not  supernatural,  for  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  tbe 
supernatural  does  not  transcend  the  capacity  of  the  natural.  Un- 
doubtedly, we  have  a  natural  faculty  of  apprehending  the  super- 
sensible. Certainly,  Ihe  human  mind,  as  naturally  constituted, 
is  not  confined,  as  Locke  maintains,  to  (he  knowledge  derived 
from  sensation  and  reflection.  There  is  for  us  an  intelligible 
world  above  the  sensible,  and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  this  biel- 
Irgibie  world  that  the  sensible  itself  becomes  intelligible,  or  is 
for  us  any  thing  more  than  a  mode  or  afleciion  of  our  own  sen- 
sitive subject.  In  this  intelligible  world,  the  being,  though  not 
the  essence,  of  God,  is  apprehended,  and  the  invisible  things  nf 
God  from  the  creation,  or  foundation,  of  the  world,  even  hrs 
eternal  power  and  divinity,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood. 
that  is,  known,  inUlUcla,  by  the  things  that  are  made  ;  and 
therefore  the  very  heathen  were  inexcusable  for  lapsing  into 
idolatry  ;  but  all  this  lies  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  primitive 
creation,  and  is  included  in  God's  revelation  of  himself  as  the 
Intelligible.  The  supernatural  is  above  this,  above  Ihe  whole 
order  of  the  natural  universe,  regarded  either  in  its  first 
cause  or  in  its  final  cause,  and  is  God's  revelation  of  himself  as 
superinielligible,  as  the  Author  of  the  new  creation,  the  order  of 
grace,  not  promised  in  tbe  order  of  nature,  not  included  in  its 
original  plan,  nor  necessary  lo  complete  it  in  its  own  order. 
The  new  creation  presupposes  the  old,  and  grace  presupposes 
nature,  and  as  both  proceed  from  the  same  Creator,  there  must 
of  course  be  a  congruily  between  them,  for  God  can  never  be 
in  coniradiclion  with  himself  ;  but  the  new  creation  is  strictly 
supernatural,  and  therefore  in  a  sphere  outside  of  reason  and 
infinitely  above  it.  We  have  no  natural  power  to  apprehend 
either  what  it  is,  or  that  it  is  ;  and  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  it,  except  what  is  comtnunicated  to  us,  not  from  within,  but 
from  above,  by  God  himself.  This  is  the  supernatural  in  the 
sense  of  Catholic  tbeolosy,  and  we  must  be  elevated  to  its  order, 
before  we  rise  above  mere  natural  religion.  The  Reviewer,  by 
confounding  it  with  the  supersensible,  shows  that  he  only  fol- 
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lows  in  the  wake  of  American  and  German  Transcendenlal- 
isis,  and  remains,  with  all  his  lofty  pretensions,  in  a  sphere  be- 
low the  lowest  distinctively  Chriatiati  sphere  of  thought. 

The  Itevieiver,  it  is  well  lo  notice,  by  the  way,  restricts  ex- 
pressly all  (he  supernatural  he  recognizes  to  a  simple  injluence 
which  calls  faith  into  e}[ercise,  and  this  influence  he  supposes 
lo  be  necessary  only  in  our  present  circumstances.  The  pow- 
er is  in  us  by  nature,  and  noihing  is  needed  but  lo  render  it  ac- 
tive. So  the  new  and  higher  principle,  which,  we  have  seen, 
is  Christ  himself,  God  entering  into  the  world  as  be  was  never 
in  it  before,  the  new  creation,  the  whole  Christian  order,  is,  then, 
at  most,  simply  prevenient  grace,  revealing  noihing,  teaching 
nothing,  commanding  nothing,  doing  nothing,  but  simply  exciting 
one  of  our  dormant  powers  to  activity  !  Here  are  great  words, 
and  a  tremendous  'preparation  for  comparatively  a  small  affair. 
Really  our  Mercersburg  friend  must  have  been  napping  when 
he  invented  this  part  of  his  doctrine.  But  let  him  not  be  loo 
much  depressed.  Homer  sometimes  nods,  as  Horace  says, 
and  human  inventions  are  frequently  dreams. 

That  the  Reviewer  understands  by  faiih  the  immediate,  not 
simply  the  mediate,  apprehension  of  the  matter  believed,  Is 
evident  from  the  passages  just  cited  to  prove  that  he  confounds 
the  supernatural  with  the  supersensible,  for  in  ihem  he  defines 
it  lo  be  the  direct  and  immediate  communication  with  the  re- 
alities it  holds ;  and  if  he  did  not  so  understand  it,  his  objec- 
tion to  us,  that  we  make  It  mediate  only,  would  be  irrele- 
vant and  absurd.  What  we  maintain  is,  that,  in  matters  of 
faith,  as  distinguished  from  mailers  of  knowledge  or  science, 
the  objective  truth,  though  cxtrlnslcally  evident,  is  intrinsically 
inevideni,  and  therefore,  in  Iiself  considered,  is  no  immediate 
object  of  intellectual  apprehension.  This  we  had  supposed 
follows  from  the  nature  of  faith,  which,  by  its  very  definition,  is 
assent  to  a  proposition  on  testimony,  or  the  authority  of  anoth- 
er, and  from  the  fact,  which  every  Christian  at  least  must  ac- 
knowledge, thai  mysteries  are  credible.  Bui  it  is  precisely  the 
intrinsic  inevidence  of  the  revealed  truth,  and  the  necessity  of 
receiving  it  on  authority,  or  of  any  motives  of  assent  which  the 
mind  does  not  draw  from  immediate  contemplation  of  it,  that 
we  understand  our  Mercersburg  theologian  to  deny.  Our  doc- 
trine, he  says,  "  carries  with  it  a  wrong  conception  of  ihe  nature 

and  power  of  faith It  goes  on  the  assumption  that  the 

supernatural,  with  which  faith  has  to  do.  Is  so  sundered  from 
the  natural  as  to  admit  of  no  approach  or  apprehension  from 
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that  side;  that  truth  in  such  form  is  xnevident  ior  \he  mind  niioUy, 
JQ  lis  own  nature,  and  without  force  of  reason  inlrinHcally  lo 

engage  its  assent ;  that  the  mind  is  moved  to  such  assent, 

not  by  any  motives  either  in  itself  or  in  the  object  set  before  it, 
but  by  something  extrinsic  lo  both,  —  the  weight  of  aa  iDter- 
mediaie  authority,  which  is  felt  to  be  fully  valid  as  a  ground  of 
certainty,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  what  is  thus  taken  oa 
trust,  one  way  or  another.  '  In  belief,'  says  Mr.  Brownson, 
'  I  must  go  out  of  myself,  and  also  out  of  the  object,  for  my 
motives  of  assent.'  Subjective  and  objective  come  to  do  unloa 
whatever.  The  gulf  between  them  is  sprung  only  by  means  of 
outward  testimony.  The  case  requires,  indeed,  Divine  lesii- 
mony.  Stilt  it  is  always  as  something  between  the  subject 
and  object,  in  a  purely  serrate  and  external  way."  (Jan,, 
1850,  pp.  66,  67.)  Even  Divine  testimony  is  not  to  be  cred- 
ited, it  seems,  according  to  our  German  Reformed  Doctor,  till 
we  have  examined  what  it  testifies  to,  and  satisfied  ourselves 
by  our  own  light  that  it  is  true,  and  worthy  to  be  believed. 
"It  will  not  do,"  he  says,  "in  the  face  of  such  a  fad  as 
the  Incarnation,  to  say  that  the  realities  with  which  faith  has  lo 
do,  in  distinction  from  reason,  are  wholly  without  light  or  ev- 
idence for  this  laslj  in  their  own  nature,  and  as  such  10  be 
taken  on  the  mere  authority  of  God,  ascertained  in  some  other 
way  ;  in  such  sense  that  a  man  might  be  supposed  to  be  infal- 
libly sure,  first,  that  he  has  this  authority  to  go  upon,  and  so 
be  prepared  to  accept  any  and  every  proposition  as  true,  od 
the  strength  of  it,  with  eijual  readiness  and  ease."  (Ibid.,  p. 
64.)  "  Faith  stands  in  rational  correspondence  with  its  coo- 
tents,  makes  the  mind  in  some  measure  actually  in  iheir 

sphere, touches  its  object  as  truly  as  sense,"  {Ibid., 

p.  67,)  and  "is  led  by  motives  of  assent  in  Its  object,  and 
not  simply  by  motives  drawn  from  some  other  quarter  ;  in  other 
words,  the  authority  of  God  moving  it  is  not  on  the  outside  of 
the  object,  but  comes  to  view  in  and  by  the  object  bearing  its 
proper  seals."  {Ibid.,  p.  70.)  There  is  no  need  of  furihet 
extracts,  for  these  prove  clearly  that  the  Reviewer  rejects  as 
faith  the  apprehension  of  truth  through  the  medium  of  testimo- 
ny, even  that  of  God  himself,  and  will  not  allow  the  object  to 
be  credible,  unless  the  mind  immediately  perceives  its  truth, 
Hence  he  censures  us  for  maintaining  that  we  must  take  the 
word  from  the  speaker,  not  the  speaker  from  the  word,  and 
holds  (Ibid.,  p.  68)  that  Christ's  miracles  do  not  accredit  him, 
but  be  accredits  them.     Clearly,  then,  he  holds  faith  to  be,  in 
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some  way,  tlie  immediate  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  ihe  mai- 
ler believed,  especially  since,  in  a  passage  we  shall  cile  again 
soon,  for  another  purpose,  he  asserts  that  "faith  without  truth 
for  its  contents  can  no  more  be  in  exercise  or  existence,  than 
natural  vision  can  be  where  light  is  wanting."  But  such  im- 
mediate apprehension  of  truth  is  intuition,  knowledge,  not  faith. 
So  it  follows  that  the  Reviewer's  new  principle  and  theory  of 
religious  life,  which  he  says  we  needed  when  we  left  Rational- 
ism to  spare  us  the  labor  of  going  to  Rome,  lose  the  object  of 
faith  by  resolving  it  Into  subject,  the  supernatural  revelation  by 
resolving  it  into  the  supersensible,  and  iailh  itself  by  resolving 
it  into  knowledge  or  intuition  ;  that  is,  since  be  recognizes  the 
supernatural  at  all  only  as  an  exciting  influence,  —  a  mere  stim- 
ulus,—  if  even  so  much,  his  system  is  substantially  the  very 
Rationalism  he  applauds  us  for  having  rejected. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us,  who  have  had  personal  experience 
of  the  Reviewer's  theory,  and  who  have  the  light  of  Catholic 
theology  to  guide  us,  to  comprehend  his  difiiculiies,  and  to 
see  the  source  of  his  errors.  He  does  not  clearly  understand 
that  things  must  have  an  outside  as  well  as  an  inside,  and  that 
he  cannot  deny  their  outside  without  also  denying  their  inside. 
It  is  always  well  to  try  to  get  at  the  "  inmost "  heart  of  things, 
but  it  is  necessary,  that,  in  the  effort  lo  do  so,  we  do  not 
destroy  the  life  of  tilings  themselves.  We  are  far  from  believ- 
ing that  our  Mercersburg  Doctor  intends  to  deny  all  faith  objec- 
tively considered,  but  he  is  confused  by  his  German 'panthe- 
ism, or  rather.  Oriental  doctrine  of  emanation,  and  his  mys- 
tical philosophy,  exaggerated  by  his  Calvinistic  training.  He 
intends  to  acknowledge  both  subject  and  object,  but  he  does 
Hot  appear  to  see  clearly  that  they  are  necessarily  the  one  out- 
side of  the  other,  thai  subject  stands  opposed  to  object,  and 
object  to  subject,  that  the  subject  is  the  human  soul,  and  that 
object,  if  object  at  all,  is  something  distinct  from  the  soul,  out  of 
the  soul,  and  independent  of  it.  The  subject,  indeed,  cannot 
act,  or  exist  even,  independently  of  its  object,  for  it  is  not  God, 
—  who  alone  is  from  and  by  himself,  or  is  his  own  object, — 
but  the  object  can  and  does  exist  without  the  subject. 

Hence  the  object  is  always  authoritative,  and  all  evidence  is 
objective  ;  and  we  beg  leave  here  to  correct  one  of  our  asser- 
tions, made  in  1 845,  cited  by  the  Reviewer,  but  not  used  or  ob- 
jected to  by  him,  that  in  the  fact  of  intuition  the  evidence  is  in 
the  subject.  This,  though  true  enough  in  relation  lo  the  purpose 
for  which  we  asserted  it,  is,  nevertheless,  not  strictly  accurate. 
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All  we  there  meant  to  assert  was,  that  in  intuition  the  assent  is 
immediate,  not  discursive,  as  in  demonsiruiive  science,  nor  by 
the  mediation  ofanoilier,  as  in  faiih  ;  but  the  language  naturally 
bears  a  Cartesian  sease,  to  which  we  object.  The  evidence  is 
never  in  the  subject,  but  is  always  objective,  as  we  bave  shown 
in  the  foregoing  article.  The  subject  never  affirms  ihe  object, 
but  the  object  is  always  affirmed,  either  ptr  u  or  per  o/ia,  to  ibe 
subject.  In  knowledge  It  affirms  itself,  is  evident,  or  intelligi- 
ble ptr  St ;  in  faith  it  is  inevident  per  s«,  and  is  affirmed  only  by 
a  witness  to  whom  it  is  not  so  inevident,  but  evident.  Hence, 
as  in  the  case  of  Christianily,  when  it  is  supernatural,  it  cao  be 
affirmed  only  by  a  supernatural  witness  ;  for  to  none  but  a  su- 
pernatural witness  can  the  supernatural  be  evident  or  intelligi- 
ble by  itself. 

But  the  Reviewer  either  denies  or  misapprehends  all  this, 
and  makes  the  subject  and  object  mutually  dependent  one  on 
ilie  other,  or  rather,  following  Ficbte,  regards  the  object  as  the 
product  of  the  subject.  "  The  word  hves,"  he  says,  "  and  is 
the  word  truly,  only  by  faith."  (May,  1849,  p.  209.)  "The 
existence  of  iruih  is  objective,  and  in  such  view,  of  course, 
universal  and  independent  of  all  private  thought  and  will ;  but 
as  thus  objective,  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  subjective,  must 
enter  into  particular  thought  and  will,  in  order  to  be  real.  As 
object  merely,  without  subject,  it  becomes  a  pure  absiraciion. 
Mere  single  mind  can  never  be,  in  and  of  itself,  the  measure  of 
either  truth  or  right ;  it  must  be  ruled,  and  so  bound  by  the  ob- 
jective, or  authoriiy  of  the  general.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  as  such,  mere  law  or  object,  is  no  such  measure  either, 
in  and  of  itself;  to  be  so,  tt  must  take  concrete  form  in  the  life 
of  the  world,  which  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  thinking  and 
willing  of  single  minds."     (Jan.,  1850,  pp.  56,  57.) 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  greater  confusion  of  thought  than 
we  find  here,  or  lo  compress  more,  or  more  fundamental,  error 
into  the  same  number  of  words.  The  writer  says,  indeed,  that 
"  the  existence  of  truth  is  objective,"  but  he  resolves  it  as  ob- 
jective into  the  general,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  particular, 
and  therefore,  though  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  it,  denies 
the  existence  of  particular,  concrete  objects.  Only  the  general 
is  objective  ;  then  particulars  are  subjective,  Man  exists,  in- 
deed, independent  nf  my  private  thought  and  will,  but  men  enlsi 
only  as  I  think  and  will  ihem  !  But  the  object  without  subject 
is  unreal,  a  pure  abstraction.  A  pure  abstraction  is  a  nullity ; 
then  existence  can  be  predicated  of  nullity.     This  equals  He- 
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gel's  assertion  of  the  identity  in  the  lust  analysis  of  da»  Seyn 
and  das  JVicht-seyn,  of  to  be  and  not  lo  6«,  being  and  non-bt- 
ing.  This  cannot  be  said.  Consequently,  if  the  objective  is 
a  pure  abstraction,  the  iruih  that  is  said  to  be  objective  is  no 
objective  reality  at  all.  Then  all  reality  is  subjective,  —  which 
is  simply  Kaniism  as  developed  by  Fichie,  thai  is,  pure  auto- 
theism.  By  resolving  the  object,  which,  we  must  remember,  is 
Christ,  God  Incarnate,  into  the  general,  and  denying  it  to  be 
aulhoriiative,  or  ihe  measure  of  truth  and  right,  till  it  "lakes 
concrete  form  in  the  life  of  ihe  world,  which  resolves  itself  at 
last  into  the  thinking  and  willing  of  single  minds,"  he  makes 
God  himself  dependent  on  the  thinking  and  willing  of  these 
minds  for  his  reality,  his  very  being,  and  implies  that  if  it  were 
not  for  ihem  there  would  be  no  God.  He  ihus  denies  God, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  resolves  him  into  infinite  void,  mere 
abstract  possibility,  seeking  to  become  plenum,  full,  or  real  in 
ihe  life  of  the  world,  —  pure  Buddhism.  But  abstract  possibil- 
ity, infinite  void,  is  a  nullity,  and  can  do  nothing,  neither  create 
the  world  nor  realize  itself  in  its  life.  Then  there  is  no  world, 
and  if  there  is  no  world,  and  God  is  a  nullity,  nothing  is  or  ex- 
ists, —  pure  nullism,  or  nihilism,  to  which,  we  have  shown 
over  and  over  again,  all  Protestantism,  whatever  its  form,  lias 
an  invincible  tendency. 

The  Reviewer,  we  doubt  nol,  inlends  to  be  a  true  Christian 
believer,  and  fails  to  see  that  these  consequences  follow  necessa- 
rily from  bis  principles  ;  but  he  musi  permit  us  to  suggest  ihat 
he  is  misled  by  modern  philosophy,  which  teaches  that  God  is 
real  being  only  in  that  he  is  creator,  and  actually  creates  ad  tx- 
(ra,  as  well  as  by  bis  Prolesiant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
atone,  which  be  wishes  to  be  able  lo  understand  in  a  real  in- 
ward sense,  not  in  a  purely  forensic  sense,  as  is  the  case  wiih 
Protestants  generally.  He  misconceives  ihe  language  of  Si. 
Paul  (Heb.  xi.  1),  "Est  fides  sperandarum  substantia  re- 
rum,"  and  interprets  it  to  mean,  noi  thai  faiih  is  the  subsinnce 
of  things  hoped  for,  that  is,  beatitude,  because  in  the  order  of 
their  acquisition  it  is  their  inchoaiion,  or  beginning,  as  the 
principles  of  a  science  are  said,  and  very  properly,  to  be  iis 
substance,  because  that  from  ivhicb  all  in  the  science  follows, 
but  that  it  substantiates  ihem,  renders  them  real,  or  gives  ihem 
substance,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  taken  in  the  category 
of  subsiance.  Bui  lliis  is  absurd.  The  Apostle  declares  faith 
to  be  "  ihe  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  sperandarum  sub- 
slarUia  rervm,  not  of  things  already  possessed  ;   yet,  as  faiih  is 
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possessed  by  the  believer,  if  il  were  iheir  substantiality,  ihej 
would  be  things  already  possessed,  aod  uot  things  hoped  Tor. 
What  is  hoped  for  by  the  Christian  is  beatitude,  that  is, 
the  possession  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Good.  To  say  that 
our  faith  is  the  substance  of  this,  or  gives  to  it  its  substance,  is 
to  say,  either  that  our  faith  is  God,  or  that  it  makes  God,  cre- 
ates the  Sovereign  Good  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  said.  We 
applaud  the  Reviewer  for  bis  wish  to  gel  rid  of  the  Protestam 
doctrine  of  forensic  jusiiGcaiion,  which  is  only  a  shatn  justifica- 
tion, and  no  real  justiGcation  at  all;  but  we  cannot  applaud  him 
for  attempting  to  do  it,  either  by  asserting  for  us  beatitude  in 
this  life,  or  by  assuming  that  we  are,  or  that  we  make,  our 
own  final  cause. 

Following  modern  philosophy,  which  teaches  that  God  is 
real  only  in  that  be  is  creator,  the  Reviewer  can  assert  that 
God  lives,  is  living  God,  only  by  asserting  that  he  lives  in  the 
life  of  the  world,  that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  "in  the  thinking 
and  willing  of  single  minds."  His  system  seems  to  us  to  be 
based  on  the  supposition,  that  God  comes  to  reality  only  in  the 
life  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  universe,  whether  natural  or 
supernatural,  is  simply  the  evolution  or  development,  that  is, 
realization,  of  the  abstract  potentialities  or  possibilities  of  tiie 
Divine  nature.  The  two  orders  completed  are  the  realized 
or  completed  God.  Thus  he  says,  "  The  new  creation  grows 
forth  actually  from  ihe  mystery  of  Christ's  person,  being  from 
first  to  last  the  evolution  or  development  simply  of  the  capa- 
bilities, relations,  and  powers  treasured  up  in  him  from  the  be- 
ginning." (July,  1849,  p.  316.)  If  the  new,  then  the  old,  or 
there  would  be  no  congruiiy  between  the  two  orders,  on  which 
the  Reviewer  so  strenuously  insists.  Hence  the  significaiKe 
and  sacredness  of  history.  It  is  God's  realization  of  bis  owd 
potentiality,  in  space  and  time,  or  his  coming  to  reality.  It  Is, 
then,  the  manifested  God,  and  whoso  censures  it  is  a  blaspliem- 
er.  Assuming  that  it  starts  from  the  Incarnation,  either  as  pre- 
paratory to  it  or  as  realizing  it,  and  l^ows  on  since  the  Incar- 
nation, under  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Church,  down  to  the  sis- 
teenih  century,  and  thence  on  through  the  Reformers  and  the 
central  life  of  Protestant  nations  down  to  our  times,  he  con- 
demns as  unhistorical,  and  as  real  blasphemers  of  God,  all 
who  denounce  the  Catholic  Church  prior  to  the  Reformers,  and 
also  all  who  defend  it  since.  Such  seems  to  us  to  be  the  Re- 
tlieory,  and  our  readers  will  see  at  once  that  it  is,  sub- 
stantially, the  very  theory  we  refuted  in  our  critical  examina- 
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tion,  last  year,  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Channing's  Discourse  on  The 
Christian  Church  and  Social  Reform.  Il  is  decidedly  paa- 
iheistic,  at  best  nothing  but  an  imperfect  reproduction  of  llie 
old  Oriental  doctrine  of  emanation,  which  teaches  that  ihe  ntii- 
verse  is  evolved  from  God,  or  flows  forth  from  him,  not  as  the 
efiect  from  the  cause,  but  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain. 

The  error,  under  a  theological  point  of  view,  hes  in  mak- 
ing faith  the  substantiality,  or  substanitalizaiion,  of  the  things 
hoped  for,  instead  of  their  first  principle  in  the  order  of  aliain- 
meni ;  and,  under  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  in  conceiving 
God,  primarily,  not  as  Ens  reale,  or  real  being,  but  as  Em  in 
genere,  or  mere  abstract  possibility.  If  our  Mercersburg  friend 
had  understood  clearly  that  divine  truth,  or  the  faith  as  ob- 
ject, however  much  it  may,  by  being  believed,  impart  to  the 
believer,  is  itself,  as  Divine  reality,  always  the  same,  whether 
believed  or  unbelieved,  and  that  God  is  absolutely  real,  most 
pure  act  in  himself,  as  real,  and  as  complete,  without  the  uni- 
verse as  with  it,  and  that,  while  it  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
him,  he  in  no  sense  depends  on  it,  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
doctrine,  that  the  truth  as  objective  must  at  the  same  time  be 
subjective  in  order  to  be  real,  is  the  grossest  absurdity,  lo  use 
a  mild  term,  into  which  the  human  mind  can  fall. 

Will  the  Reviewer  reply,  that  we  misunderstand  his  language, 
and  hold  him  responsible  for  principles  which  he  repudiates  } 
Il  is  barely  possible.  It  is  barely  possible  that  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  deny  the  reality  of  truth,  considered  in  itself,  when  un- 
believed, but  merely  that  it  is  real  as  a  fact  of  our  life,  that  is, 
real  to  us.  This  would  seem  to  follow  from  his  assertion,  thai 
"  faith  does  not  create  truth,"  and  that  "  the  existence  of  truth 
is  objective."  Much  that  he  says  is  easily  explained,  and  easily 
exphiined  only,  on  the  supposition  that  all  he  means  to  assert 
is,  that  truth,  when  not  believed,  though  not  a  pure  abstrac- 
tion considered  in  itself,  is  a  pure  abstraction  in  regard  to  our 
actual  life,  and,  as  to  us,  is  as  if  it  were  not.  Bui  this  is  only 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  truth  when  unbelieved  is  not  be- 
lieved, and  when  separate  from  us  is  not  united  to  us.  Wc 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  thai  so  able  and  learned  a  man  could 
have  supposed  it  necessary  to  assert,  much  less  to  go  into  an 
elaborate  argument  to  prove,  so  obvious  a  truism.  His  labor, 
on  this  supposition,  at  least  so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned, 
would  have  been  "much  ado  about  nothing."  That  the  truth 
is  not  real  as  a  fact  of  our  life  when  not  believed  ;  that  in  the 
act  of  believing,  the  creditive  subject  and  credible  object  are, 
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in  some  way,  broughl  into  direct  conlact,  and  the  assent  in 
tlie  last  instance  is  immediate  ;  tJiat,  in  believing,  the  mind  takes 
hold  of  the  object,  appropriates  it,  is  united  to  it  as  the  true,  io 
like  manner  as  in  cbai'iiy  it  is  united  to  it  as  the  good;  and  that, 
in  believing  and  appropriating  it,  tbe  mind  is  active,  not  passire, 
arc  facts  tliat  we  have  never  expressly  or  by  implication  denied, 
or  dreamed  of  denying.  Besides,  we  are  unable  to  reconcile 
this  view  of  the  Reviewer's  meaning  with  his  theory  of  devel- 
opment and  of  history,  which  is  undeniably  pantheistic  ;  with 
his  assertion,  tbat  faith  is  the  primitive  form  in  which  Divine 
truth  comes  to  its  proper  revelation  among  men,  tbat  the  rela- 
tion between  faith  and  truth  is  (hat  between  form  and  its  con- 
tents, and  that  the  truth  is  no  doctrine  received  by  believers, 
hut  a  fact  uttered  or  expressed  by  them ;  with  his  deDial  of 
Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revelation  of  truth,  or  doctrine, 
exirinsically  propoundable  to  the  mind  ;  or,  in  fine,  wilb  bis 
censure  of  us  for  aUowing  the  human  mind  no  activity  in  elabo- 
rating Christianity,  in  forming  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  in  con- 
stituting or  enacting  the  law  we  are  to  obey.  These  all  imply 
something  more  than  the  simple  iniism  we  have  pointed  out,  if 
the  Reviewer  were,  as  he  is  not,  a  man  to  deal  in  mere  truisms. 
"  The  theory  of  Jlr.  Brownson,"  be  says,  "  requires  us  lo  as- 
sume that  in  the  highest  form  of  religion,  tbat  which  is  reached 
in  Christianity,  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be  directly  active  in 
the  accomplishment  of  tbat  which  is  broughl  lo  pass  in  itt  fa- 
vor  Tbe  difficulty  is,  that  no  activity  is  allowed  it  in  the 

realization  of  Christianity  itself."  {Jan.,  1850,  p.  56.)  He 
-  objects  that,  according  to  us,  "Christianity  ia  taken  to  be  of 
force  for  the  world  only  under  an  abstract  form  ;  an  outwardly 
supernatural  revelation,  transcending  the  whole  order  of  our 
common  life,  and  not  needing  nor  allowing  the  activity  of  man 
himself,  as  an  intelligent  and  free  subject,  to  be  the  medium  of 
its  presence  and  power."  (Ibid.,  p.  57.)  "Certainly  the  theory 
before  us  is  ready  to  say,  the  law  must  he  obeyed  freely,  by  the 
option  and  choice  of  the  obeying  subject  ;  but  this  rerjuir«  no 
atUonomy  of  the  subject  in  tbe  consliltition  of  the  law,  no  voice 
in  its  legislation  ;  all  the  case  demands  or  allows  is,  that,  on 
grounds  wholly  extrinsic  to  iis  constitution,  ihe  subject  be  ra- 
tionally persuaded  that  obedience  is  wise  and  right."  (Ibid.,  pp. 
58,  59.)  There  is  here  a  confusion  of  thought,  a  vagueness  of 
expression,  tbat  perplexes  us  ;  but  it  is  clear,  that,  whatever  be 
the  writer's  precise  meaning,  he  certainly  means  this  much,  that 
man  ought  to  have  a  band  in  forming  ihe  truth  believed,  and  t 
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voice  in  consiiiuting  the  taw  he  is  to  obey.  "Freedom  is 
more,  a  great  deal,  than  any  such  outward  consent  to  the  au- 
thority of  law.  It  is  life  in  the  law  [that  is,  activity  in  consti- 
luting  it],  the  very  form  in  which  it  comes  to  its  revelation  in 
the  moral  world.  'Place  law  as  an  objective  force  on  the  out- 
side of  the  intelligence  and  will  of  those  who  are  to  be  its  sub- 
jects, and  at  once  you  convert  it  into  an  abstract  nothing. 
This  is  the  natural  extreme  of  Romanism."  (Ibid.)  Ii  would 
seem  to  be  evident  enough  from  this,  that  the  Rei^iewer  means 
literally  that  the  truth  as  objective  must  at  the  same  time  be 
subjective  in  order  to  he  in  any  sense  real,  and  that,  when  he 
says  the  object  without  subject  is  a  pure  abstraction,  be  means 
that  It  is  an  abstraction  in  every  sense,  not  merely  an  abstraction 
as  to  our  subjective  life.  This  follows  from  the  two  fundamen- 
tal assumptions  on  which  his  whole  theory  rests,  namely,  that 
Christ  always  affirms  or  authenticates  himself  from  within,  and 
always  under  a  human  form.  Thus  he  says,  —  "  The  relation 
between  perception  and  object  is  of  the  most  inward  and  ne- 
cessary character.  It  is  the  relation  which  holds  between  con- 
tents and  form.  Faith  is  the  form  in  which  Divine  truth  comes 
to  its  proper  revelation  among  men."  (May,  1849,  p.  208.) 
Faiih  is  subjective,  for  the  Reviewer  calls  it  sometimes  an 
original  capacity  of  our  nature,  and  sometimes  "an  inward 
form  or  habit "  of  the  soul.  The  contents,  without  form,  are 
simply  the  materia  informU  of  the  Schoolmen,  mere  potential 
existence  ;  consequently  truth  becomes  materia  formala,  or 
real  existence,  only  by  virtue  of  the  formative  power  of  faith, 
that  is,  of  the  subject.  This  proves  clearly  that  the  Reviewer 
holds  the  truth,  when  not  believed,  when  not  formed  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  to  be  in  fact  a  pure  abstraction,  a  simple  abstract 
possibility  ;  for  it  is  the  form  that  gives  reality,  or  renders  the 
possible  actual.  Consequently,  the  author's  theory  must  be 
what  we  have  supposed  ii,  and  lead,  as  we  have  shown,  lo  null- 
ism.  It  is  the  object  that  gives  the  form  or  species,  and  to 
contend  that  it  is  the  subject  is  simply  making  man,  if  creation 
is  supposed,  the  creator,  and  God  the  creature,  —  that  is,  man 
makes  God,  and  not  God  man  ! 

The  Reviewer  seems  lo  us,  not  only  lo  confound  natural  and 
supernatural,  running  the  one  alternately  into  the  other,  but  to 
overlook  the  distinction  between  first  cause  and  final  cause, 
and  to  forget  that  God  alone  is  both  first  cause  and  final 
cause  of  all  things.  The  universe  presents  us  two  cycles, — 
the  one  the  procession  of  existences  by  way  of  creation,  not 
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from  God  as  first  cause  ;  and  the  other,  ihe  return 
of  existences,  wiihoul  absorption  in  him,  to  God  as  iheir  Gnol 
cause,  or  ultimate  end.  God  has  made  all  things  for  himself; 
thai  is,  as  first  cause  he  makes  all  things  for  himself  as  final 
cause  ;  ihai  is,  again,  he  makes  all  things  as  creator  for  himself 
as  the  .Summuni  Bonvm,  or  Sovereign  Good.  In  the  fint 
cycle,  whether  in  the  new  creation  or  the  old,  the  supernatural 
order  or  ihe  natural,  God  alone  is  active ;  for  he  creates  all 
things  out  of  nothing  by  himself  alone,  by  the  sole  word  of  his 
pou'er,  and  ihe  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the  second 
person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity  forms  no  exception,  be- 
cause ihe  Incarnaiion  is  remedial,  and  the  share  or  merit  of 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  an  instrument  in  our  redemption 
is  due  solely  to  the  gratia  ttnionis,  or  grace  of  uniou,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  God  himself  To  claim  for  man  or  for  way 
creature  any  activity,  direct  or  indirect,  in  this  first  cycle,  either 
in  the  procession  of  nature  or  in  the  procession  of  grace,  nould 
be  to  convert  ihe  creature  into  creator,  —  if  not  at  once  forniai- 
ly  to  supplant  God,  at  least,  to  give  him  a  rival,  companloa, 
or  assistant,  which  is  little  better,  and  in  the  last  analysis  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  Hence  all  creatures  owe  their  entire  exist- 
ence to  God,  and  to  God  alone  ;  and  hence,  loo,  in  the  new 
creation,  we  can  do  absolutely  nothing  towards  our  salvation 
without  Divine  grace  moving  and  assisting  us.  The  Reviewer 
sins  against  this  truth,  when  he  censures  us  for  excluding  hu- 
man activity  from  all  share  in  forming,  developing,  or  realizing 
Christianity  as  the  new  creature,  and  contends  that  the  new 
creation  subsists  only  in  a  human  form,  and  has  reality  only  ia 
our  intelligence  and  will. 

In  the  second  cycle,  or  relurn  of  existences,  God  stands  as 
the  terminus  ad  quern,  as  in  the  first  cycle  or  procession  of  ex- 
istences he  stands  as  the  terminus  a  quo.  Nullity  can  no  more 
be  linal  cause  than  it  can  be  first  cause,  and  the  creature  can 
no  more  be  or  create  the  one  ihan  ihe  other  ;  for  the  fiual 
cause  must,  logically  speaking,  precede  in  ihe  mind  of  the 
creator  the  aci  of  creation.  The  inielleci  must  present  the 
end  before  the  will  can  command  it,  for  the  will,  taken 
:lly,  is  a  blind  faculty,  and  cannot  acl  in  reference  to 
an  end  not  apprehended,  and  an  end  ihat  is  not,  cannot  be 
apprehended.  God  is  in  himself  ihe  Sovereign  Good,  and 
therefore  eternally  the  Sovereign  Good  in  itself;  therefore 
the  Sovereign  Good  is  no  creature,  no  creation ;  and  to 
suppose  it  a  creature  would  deny  God  as  creator,  hy  deny- 
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tng  to  him  ilie  Sovereign  Good  Cor  which  to  create.     The  first 

cause  and  the  final  are  then  both  increeie,  eternal,  self-sub- 
sisting, and  self-sufficing.  In  regard  to  the  production  of 
either,  the  creature  has  and  can  have  no  activity.  The  Re- 
viewer sins  against  this  undeniable  truth,  when  he  censures  us 
for  allowing  man  no  autonomy,  no  right,  collectively  or  individ- 
ually, to  be  governed  only  by  his  own  will,  no  voice  in  consti- 
tuting the  law  to  which  he  is  to  be  subject.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  than  this,  for  it  supposes  the  law  is  created,  and  in  part 
at  least  by  man  himself.  But  this  cannot  be.  The  law  is  not 
created  at  all ;  it  is  eternal,  and,  as  a  rule,  has  its  seal,  not  in 
the  creative  will  of  God  as  such,  not  precisely  in  God  regard- 
ed as  first  cause,  but  in  God  as  final  cause,  that  is,  in  God  as 
the  Sovereign  Good,  and  is  promulgated  and  enforced  by  God 
as  Supreme  Ruler,  because  he  always  rules  as  lie  creates,  in 
accordance  with  and  for  himself  as  the  Sovereign  Good.  The 
law  is  not  only  eternal,  but  immutable,  and  God  himself  cannot 
change  it ;  for  he  cannot  change  his  own  immutable  nature 
which  is  it.  To  suppose  God  creates  it,  is  lo  suppose 
that  he  creates  himself ;  to  suppose  that  man  creates  it,  is  to 
suppose  that  man  creates  God  ;  and  lo  assert  man's  autonomy, 
or  right  to  be  governed  only  by  his  own  will,  is  to  deny  that 
he  is  under  law,  or  bound  at  all  to  seek  God  as  the  Sovereign 
Good.  Does  the  Reviewer  maintain  that  we  are  not  morally 
bound  to  seek  God  as  our  ultimate  end  ?  Does  he  deny  all 
morality,  and  assert  that  man  is  free  to  live  as  he  lists  ?  Is  he 
an  Anlinomian  .'  We  cannot  believe  it.  Then  God  is  him- 
self man's  law,  and  then  man  is  morally  bound  to  will  what 
God  wills,  that  is,  to  love  what  God  loves,  that  is  lo  say,  God 
himself,  as  Supreme  Good,  and  has  no  right  to  will  or  to  love  as 
his  ultimate  end  any  thing  else.  How,  then,  pretend  that  man 
is  his  own  legislator,  his  own  lawgiver.'  As  well  might  you 
say,  man  is  his  own  maker,  that  man  is  God,  nay,  that  man  ts 
God's  maker,  No  laws  that  are  not  transcripts  of  the  Divine 
law,  the  eternal  and  immutable  law,  which  is  God  himself, 
hove  any  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  law. 

It  follows  from  this,  that,  as  God  isbothour  Srstcauseandour 
final  cause,  he  is  also  our  law,  and  therefore  in  regard  to  our 
origin,  our  end,  and  the  law  by  which  we  proceed  from  God, 
and  by  which  we  are  to  retnrn  to  him,  we  have  no  voice,  no 
will,  no  activity.  All  here  is  either  God  himself,  or  the  work 
of  his  infinite,  eternal,  and  immutable  goodness  and  love.  To 
claim  activity  in  regard  to  our  origin  is  the  fundamental  error 
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of  Pelagianisni, —  to  claim  it  in  regard  either  to  our  end  or  in 
the  law  is  at  once  Pelagianism  and  Antinomianism,  —  and  in  both 
cases  is  to  fall  into  thai  sin  of  pride  for  wliich  the  angels  lo£l 
their  first  estate,  and  our  first  parents  were  expelled  from  para- 
dise. The  Reviewer,  we  fear,  has  suffered  himself  to  be  se- 
duced by  the  flattering  words  of  the  serpent,  "■  Ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,"  and,  in  the  unconscious  pride  of 
his  heart,  refuses  to  obey  a  law  which  comes  to  him  from  God, 
or  one  which  he  has  had  no  voice  in  enacting. 

This  premised,  it  follows  (hat  Uie  aclivity  of  tlie  creature, 
whether  we  speak  of  the  natural  order  or  the  supernatural,  is 
confined  to  the  second  cycle  of  the  universe,  of  the  ciMmof, 
and  all  its  rightful  activity  consists  in  seeking,  accordiag  to  the 
law,  and  by  the  means  and  conditions  imposed,  or  granted,  by 
the  Divinity,  to  return,  without  absorpliou  in  him,  to  union 
with  God  as  UltimRte  End  or  Supreme  Good.  All  crealures  in 
their  several  degrees,  and  according  to  their  respective  natures, 
lend,  mediately  or  immediately,  to  this  end,  ihe  rational  imme- 
diately, the  irrational  mediately  in  the  rational,  for  the  irrational 
is  for  the  rational  creation.  Hence  to  man  is  given  full  domin- 
ion under  God  over  the  lower  world,  and  be  may  lawfully  appro- 
priate it  to  his  use.  The  rational  creation  is  subject  in  its  re- 
turn to  a  moral  law,  and  therefore  must  return  voluntarily,  from 
choice,  that  is,  love.  Here  in  this  second  cycle  of  creation, 
its  return  to  God  as  Ultimate  End,  or  Supreme  Good,  is  the 
sole  sphere  of  man's  activity,  and  it  consists  in  voluntary  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God,  in  concurring  or  cooperating  with  tbe 
Divine  grace  moving  and  assisting  him  to  fulfil  h,  that  is,  to 
return  to  his  union  with  God  as  his  Supreme  Good,  and  as  tbe 
Supreme  Good  in  itself. 

Christianity,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  the  entire  supernatural 
order,  the  supernatural  cosmos,  or  new  creation,  and  supposes 
God  as  its  creator  and  end,  therefore  the  first  cause,  the 
final  cause,  and  tbe  law  of  the  Christian.  But  it  presupposes 
the  natural  or  primitive  order,  according  to  tbe  well-knowo 
maxim,  gratia  prtEsupponit  natnram.  It  is  not  nature,  is  not 
necessary  to  complete  nature,  as  nature,  but  it  is  for  nature,  a 
new  creation  in  its  favor,  proceeding  from  the  superinielligible 
and  ineffable  love  and  goodness  of  God,  as  infinitely  transcend- 
ing the  love  and  goodness  in  nature,  and  therefore  apprehen- 
sible only  as  it  is  siipernaturally  revealed,  and  even  then  only 
as  a  mystery,  that  is,  only  as  truth  or  reality  intrinsically  in- 
evideni,  and  only  extrinsically  evident  to   us  ;  that  is,  again, 
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evident  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  God  as  ihe  in- 
telligible, distinguishable  as  to  us  from  God  as  superintelli- 
gible,  but  who  in  himself  is  indisiinguishably  boih.  Hence 
ihe  Reviewer's  objection,  ihat  the  natural  and  supernatural, 
if  constituting  two  distinct  spheres,  can  never  coalesce  or 
come  to  real  inward  tjnion,  unless  he  understands  by  union 
identity,  has  no  foundation,  for  they  are  linked  together  in 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  act  re- 
garded in  its  terminus  a  quo.  The  natural  creation  proceeds 
from  the  essence  of  God,  for  in  God  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween essence  and  being,  but  it  does  not,  so  to  speak,  exhaust 
or  reveal  that  iniiniie  essence.  In  other  words,  in  the  natural 
order  God  is  not  as  to  his  essence  evident  per  se,  though  the 
fact  that  he  is  and  creates  is  thus  evident.  As  the  intelligible  has 
its  root  in  the  superiotelligible,  so  God  can,  as  superintelligibte, 
extrinsically  evidence  to  it,  and  thraugh  it,  what  be  is  as  to 
his  infinite  essence.  The  medium  is  adequate  tltus  far,  be- 
cause, ex  parte  Dei,  the  intelligible  and  the  superintelligible  are 
identical,  and  because  on  our  part,  in  receiving  the  revelation 
of  God  as  the  intelligible,  we  receive  also  the  certilication  of 
the  fact  that  be  is  also,  as  to  us,  superintellrgible,  that  be  must 
be  in  his  essence  infinitely  more  than  appears  lo  us,  or  that  he 
infinitely  surpasses  our  comprehension,  as  we  assert  in  assert- 
ing, as  we  do  by  natural  reason,  bis  incomprehensibility. 
Hence  all  Christians  assert  thai  the  possibility  of  a  supernatu- 
ral revelation,  and  therefore  of  a  supernatural  order  or  new 
creation,  is  provable  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  that  it  is  possible 
for  God,  if  he  has  created  such  an  order,  to  reveal  the  fact, 
and  the  character,  the  laws,  elements,  contents,  demands,  of 
that  order  to  us,  as  an  object  of  faith  ;  and  also  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  revelation  lo  he  so  accredited  as  bis,  that  we  shall 
be  bound  in  reason  to  believe  it. 

The  Reviewer,  we  presume,  is  not  prepared  precisely  to  deny 
this,  for  he  professes  to  believe  in  Divine  revelation  ;  but  he  de- 
nies that  the  revelation  is  any  doctrine  or  report  concerning  God, 
holds  that  God  is  himself  his  own  revelation,  asserts  that  his 
revelation  is  his  mere  self-exhibition,  and  that  faith  is  simply  the 
expression  by  the  believer  of  what  is  immediately  apprehended 
of  him.  Hence  he  denies  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  any 
thing  that  can  be  proposed  to  the  believer.  But  this,  if  he 
examines  it,  he  will  see  is  the  denial  of  Divine  revelation, 
and  of  the  new  creation  itself.  He  makes,  as  we  have 
seen,  Christ,  that  is,  God  himself,  not  the  author  of  the  new 
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creatioo,  but  the  new  creation  itself.  Ttiis  is  what  we  show- 
ed in  the  outset.  Consequently,  he  admits  no  supernatural 
created  order,  and  hence  we  liave  found  him  resolving  the  su- 
pernatural into  the  natural.  If  there  is  do  created  supernatural 
order,  then  no  such  order  can  be  revealed,  and  then  no  revela- 
tion of  supernalural  truth  can  be  made  or  propounded  for  our 
belief.  But  Christ  is  the  new  creation  no  more  than  he  is  the 
primitive  creation,  and  if  he  is  declared  to  be  ideniicalljr  the 
one,  then  he  must  be  the  other,  which  is  pure  pantheism,  inio 
which  we  have  already  seen  the  Reviewer's  system  logically 
resolves  itself.  He  starts  with  a  false  assumption,  that  Christ 
is  the  new  creation,  and  that  the  new  creation  consists  pre- 
cisely in  his  assumption  of  human  nature.  Christ  is  God,  and 
is  the  new  creation,  as  he  is  the  old,  only  mediante  actu  creativo, 
only  in  that  he  creates  it ;  and  though  it  is  nothing  without  him, 
he  is  all  without  it  that  he  is  with  it.  Either  there  is  s  neit 
creation  or  there  is  not  ;  either  there  is  a  supernatural  order, 
or  there  is  not.  If  there  is  not,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about 
Christianity,  for  its  very  existence  is  denied.  If  there  is,  al- 
though we  can  know  by  the  revelation  of  God  to  us  as  the  intel- 
gible,  that  is,  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  that  a  new  creation 
is  possible,  yet  that  there  is  a  new  creation  in  fact,  and  if  so, 
what  it  is,  we  can  know  only  as  God  himself  superoalurally  in- 
forms us.  Clearly,  then,  there  are  matters  —  namely,  ihe  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  means  and  conditions  of  attaining  them  — 
distinguishable  from  God,  if  we  suppose  the  fact  of  a  new  cre- 
ation, and  matters  which  are  not  revealed  by  the  simple  self- 
exhibition  of  God,  for  God  is  a  free  creator,  and  his  act  ad 
extra  is  always  a  free  act,  an  act  of  the  Divine  free  will,  and 
therefore  they  are  contained  in  him  only  as  the  effect  is  con- 
tained in  the  cause,  not  as  the  consequence  is  contained  in  the 
principle,  since  this  last  would  make  him  necessary  cause,  and 
thus  assert  pantheism.  He  must,  iu  order  to  reveal  them  to 
us,  reveal  himself,  or,  in  the  language  preferred  by  Ihe  Reviewer, 
exhibit  himself  as  their  first  cause  and  their  final  cause,  which 
implies  a  specific  or  formal  revelation  of  them.  If,  then,  the 
Reviewer  does  not  elect  to  insist  on  the  pantheism,  and  there- 
fore the  nullism,  which  be  asserts,  without  being  aware,  we 
presume,  that  he  does  assert  it,  and  if  he  does  not  choose  to 
deny  the  fact  of  the  Christian  order  altogether,  he  must  admit 
the  supernatural  order  as  a  created  order,  a  new  creation,  as 
distinct,  as  such,  from  God  as  is  the  natural  creation  itself ;  and 
then  he  must  concede  the  possibility  and  need  of  a  supernatural 
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revelotion  of  what  il  is,  and  of  what  God  himself  is  as  its  first 
aad  last  cause.  Then  he  must  retract  his  reasoning  against  us, 
and  concede  thai  Christianity  is  supernatural  truth  siipernaiu- 
rally  reveaJed  to  us,  and  by  its  very  revelation  propounded  ab 
extra  to  us  as  an  object  of  faith. 

Bnt  even  restricting  the  new  creation,  as  the  Reviewer  im- 
properly does,  to  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  or  assumption  of 
our  nature  by  tlie  Word,  this  conclusion  must  still  be  conceded. 
This  fact  takes  place  in  time,  —  is  a  fact,  therefore,  distinguish- 
able from  God  liimself ;  it  is  also  a  fact  quite  out  of  the  order 
of  nature,  and  therefore  in  itself  above  our  natural  intelligence. 
That  il  is  a  fact  can  be  known  to  us  only  as  it  is  supernaiurally 
revealed.  The  simple  exhibition  by  the  Word  of  himself  in 
the  world,  is  not  the  authentication  of  himself  as  God  having 
assumed  human  nature,  for  by  simply  beholding  Jesus,  men 
did  not  know,  and  could  not  know,  that  he  was  God,  as  is  evi- 
dent of  itself,  and  also  from  the  answer  of  our  Lord  lo  Peter. 
Peter  confessed  him  to  he  "Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God";  and  Jesus  answered,  Bealus  ei  Simon  Bar-Jona  : 
quia  caro  ei  sanguis  non  revelavit  libi,  eed  Pater  meus,  qui  in 
ctelisest.  (St.  Matt.  xvi.  17.)  What  Peter  immediately  believed 
was  noi  that  the  person  before  him  was  Christ  tlie  Son  of  the 
living  God,  but  God  himself  revealing  and  asserting  it,  and  as- 
serting it  ab  fxlra,  loo,  as  distinguished  from  Peter's  own  llionght 
and  will.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  true  that  fiesh 
and  blood  did  noi  reveal  it  to  him.  Doubtless  it  was  revealed 
by  immediate  inspiration,  but  inspiration  is  not  eispiraiion, — 
is  a  breathing  in  from  without,  not  a  breathing  out  from  within. 
In  no  way  could  Peter,  or  could  any  of  the  disciples,  know  that 
Christ  was  God,  the  "Word  made  flesh,"  but  through  a  su- 
pernatural revelation  of  the  fact,  —  by  God  himself  supernai- 
iiraily  proposing  the  fact  to  their  minds,  and  infallibly  assur- 
ing ihem  that  be  who  thus  proposes  it  is  God,  If  we  must 
say  this  of  those  who  were  inspired  to  reveal  truth,  then  a/or- 
liori  of  those  who  were  not  so  inspired. 

But  passing  by  those  whom  our  Lord  personally  instructed 
through  the  medium  of  speech,  or  whom  he  chose  lo  instruct 
by  direct  and  immediate  inspiration,  what  are  we  lo  say  of  those 
who  were  to  believe  in  him  through  their  word  .'  JVon  pro  ei» 
aulem  rogo  (an(«ni,  serf  et  pro  eia  qui  credituri  stint  per  rerbum 
eoruminme.  (St.  John  xvii.  20.)  How  were  these  to  believe 
Christ  through  the  word  of  his  Apostles,  if  there  is  no  Christian 
truth  to  be  exlrinsically  propounded  and  accredited.'    Certain 
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il  is  some  have  noi  believed,  cenain  it  ia  that  some  are  noi 
believers,  and  certain  il  is,  also,  that  alt  uho  are  believers  have 
once  been  unbelievers.  i)o  believers  believe  uoiliing  ?  h 
there,  or  is  there  not,  supernatural  iruth  revealed  by  (.iod,  which 
all  are  commanded  to  believe  ?  There  must  be,  according  to 
the  Reviewer's  own  doctriQe,  thm  Ihe  assumption  by  llie  Word 
of  our  nature  is  a  new,  therefore  a  supernatural,  creation. 
How  is  this  fact  to  be  believed  by  those  who  are  not  believers,  if 
it  is  not  propounded  or  proposed  to  them  ?  *'  Whosoever  shall 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How,  then,  shall 
they  call  on  him  in  whom  ihey  have  not  believed  ?  And  how 
shall  they  beUeve  him,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  i"  And 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?     And  how  can  ihey 

preach  unless  they  be  sent.' Faith,  then,  comelh  by 

hearing,  and  hearing  by  ihe  word  of  Christ," — ergo  Jidti  tz 
auditu,  auditus  per  verbum  ChrUli.  (Rom.  x.  13-  17.) 
These  are  St.  Paul's  words,  not  ours ;  and  if  the  Reviewer 
refuses  to  yield  to  their  authority  as  Divine  inspiration,  we 
trust  it  will  not  be  too  niucli  lo  ask  him  either  to  yield  to  iheir 
logic  or  to  refute  it. 

Indeed,  the  Reviewer  is,  after  all,  unable  to  avoid  contradict- 
ing bitnself,  and  asserting,  even  while  denying,  the  CbrisliiD 
order  as  something  to  be  extrinsically  propounded  for  belief. 
His  Review  itself  is  established  as  the  organ  of  the  so-called 
Mercersburg  system  of  theology,  and  it  is  certainly  intended  to 
propound,  propagate,  and  defend  that  system,  —  a  system  which 
he,  at  least,  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  identiSes  with  Christian  trulh. 
What  is  he  doing  in  writing  against  us,  but  attempting  to  prove 
that  our  doctrine  is  not  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  his  is  ?  Are 
we  rash  in  supposing  that  he  holds  that  he  has  a  revealed  truth  of 
some  sort,  which  we  do  not  accept,  hut  which  he  wishes  to  in- 
duce us  to  accept  ?  Or  shall  we  say  thai  he  regards  the  matters 
involved  in  llie  controversy  between  us,  not  as  revealed  truths, 
but  as  mere  human  opinions?  We  cannot  do  him  the  wrong  lo 
adopt  this  latter  supposition.  He  must,  then,  assume  that  he  has 
some  revealed  truth  which  we  have  not,  and  which  he  is  really 
proposing  to  us,  in  an  outward  way,  and  thus  is  doing  the  very 
thing  which  he  contends  cannot  be  done. 

The  Reviewer,  in  fact,  asseris,  in  principle,  the  very  things 
which,  in  his  reasoning  against  us,  be  so  severely  censures. 
Discussing  the  Rule  of  Fatlk  {July,  1849,  p.  371),  be  says,— 
^'  Taking  these  facts  together,  and  summing  up  their  import, 
we  shall  find  that  the  Christian  religion  lays  down  the  com- 
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bined  testimony  o(  the  Word  and  tlie  Church,  pasi,  preseni, 
and  lo  come,  to  all  fundamental  articles  and  esseniial  orijinances 
as  the  only  ride  of  faitli.  To  lliese  all  men  are  bound,  on  pain 
of  eternal  exclusion  from  all  llie  privileges  and  blessings  of  die 
Cburch,  here  and  hereafier,  lo  yield  hearty  faith  and  support ; 
and,  with  reference  to  all  Uiings  not  so  drfined  by  them,  all 
men  are  left  lo  the  upright  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  en- 
lightened by  a  faithful  use  of  all  the  means  of  knowledge  within 
their  reach."  We  do  not  accept  this  as  a  correct  statement  of 
the  rule  of  faith,  bul  it  contains  every  principle  objected  to  in  us, 
and  is,  if  it  is  any  rule  at  all,  as  stringent  as  any  thing  we  have 
contended  for.  it  is  outward,  for  the  Word  and  the  Church  are 
external  to  the  believer,  and  it  is  authoritative,  for  It  defines 
wiial  is  or  is  not  a  fundamental  article,  or  an  essential  ordi- 
nance, and  allows  private  judgment  only  in  ihe  matters  not  de- 
fined.    What  more  does  the  Catholic  contend  for  ? 

But,  asserting  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  de6ne  what  are 
fundamental  articles  and  essential  ordinances,  and  leaving  the 
individual  free  only  in  matters  not  defined,  and  binding  htm 
even  there  by  the  moral  law,  it  is  plain  the  Reviewer  fails  to  ob- 
tain a  solution  of  the  problem  with  which  be  siarts  )  that  is,  lo 
reconcile  liberty  and  authority,  indeed,  he  seems  to  be  fnlly 
aware  of  this  fad.  Thus  he  says,  — "  To  preserve  due  har- 
mony between  freedom  and  authority  is  an  exceedingly  difEcult 
problem  in  any  sphere.  But  it  seems  to  be  more  so  in  ibe 
Church  than  in  the  family  and  the  state.  That  She,  holy  and 
catholic,  ia  posstsnd  of  Divine  authority,  mhich  cannot  be  resisted 
teitkout  sin,  admits  of  no  question;  ihal  ibis  authority  may  be 
grossly  abused  lo  the  destruction  of  individual  liberty,  is  also 
clear.  That  the  individual  has  rights  to  be  sacredly  respected, 
and  may  exercise  his  private  judgment  in  stout  resistance  lo  the 
abuse  of  power,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Ihe  lawless  setting  up  of  particular  private  judgment  in  de- 
fiance of  the  universal  Church  is  manifestly  schismatic  and  sec- 
tarian."    (Sepiember,  1849,  p.  515.) 

It  is  clear  from  this,  ibal  the  Reviewer  conceives  liberty 
and  authority  only  as  opposed  one  lo  ihe  other,  and,  conse- 
quently, has  not  been  able  to  dissolve  and  recombrne  them  in  a 
new  and  higher  principle.  Aside  from  this,  the  exirfict  we 
have  just  made  is  something  of  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  has 
evidently  proceeded  from  a  frank,  honest-hearted  man.  The 
writer  asserts  not  only  the  authority,  but  the  Divine  authority, 
(^  tbe  Cburch,  in  the  strongest  and  most  unqualified  terms. 
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"  Thai  she,  holy  and  catholic,  is  possessed  of  Divine  aiiihority, 
which  cannot  he  resisted  without  sin,  admits  of  no  question." 
That  is  positive  and  universal,  and  corresponds  to  what  our 
Lord  said,  —  "  He  that  heareih  you,  heareth  me  ;  and  he  ihsl 
despiselh  you,  despiseth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth 
him  that  sent  me,"  (St.  Luke  x.  16.)  "That  this  author- 
ity may  be  grossly  abused  to  the  destruction  of  individual  lib- 
erty is  also  clear."  But,  with  the  Reviewer's  leave,  that  cannot 
be.  The  authority  is  Divine,  and  we  do  not  understand  how 
Divine  authority,  that  is,  God's  authority,  can  be  abused.  If, 
as  the  Reviewer  asserts,  the  Church  possesses  Divine  authority, 
it  is  God  who  teaches  and  commands  in  and  through  her.  Hov 
is  it  possible,  then,  for  her  to  abuse  her  authority  .'  His  word 
is  pledged  that  she  shall  not  abuse  it,  and  can  yon  have  a  bel- 
ter guaranty  than  that  .^  Can  God's  word  fail.''  Can  God  abuse 
his  authority  ?  To  assert  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is 
Divine,  is  to  assert  that  it  cannot  be  abused  by  her,  — is  toofler 
the  highest  guaranty  the  individual  can  possibly  have,  that  his 
rights  will  be  sacredly  respected  ;  for  he  has  no  rights  but  those 
which  God  has  given  him,  and  God  never  contradicts  himself. 
We  are  vehemently  inclined  to  believe  that  our  rights  have 
far  more  security  in  the  justice  and  love  of  God,  than  ihey 
have,  or  can  have,  in  our  own  private  judgment ;  and  we  do 
not  find  it  very  humiliating  lo  acknowledge  that  we  are  far  more 
likely  to  have  the  truth  when  we  rely  on  the  judgment  of  God 
than  when  we  rely  on  our  own.  No  ;  it  will  not  do,  after  you 
have  conceded  thai  the  Church  possesses  Divine  authority, 
which  cannot  be  resisted  without  sin,  to  contend  that  she  cao 
abuse  her  authority.  You  must  either  deny  her  Divine  authori^, 
or  concede  that  for  her  to  abuse  her  authority  is  impossible. 

The  objection  on  ivhich  the  Reviewer  seems  lo  place  his 
principal  reliance  is,  that,  if  we  conceive  the  supernatural  as 
wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  no  authority  can  medi- 
ate it,  and  bring  the  ttvo  into  real  union.  The  objection  Is 
specious,  but  will  not  bear  examination  ;  for  it  implies  that  a 
supernatural  revelation  of  supernatural  truth  is  impossible, 
which  WG  have  already  shown  is  not  true,  in  showing  that  the 
intelligible  and  superintelligihle  in  God  are  identical,  and  that, 
in  knowing  God  as  the  intelligible,  we  know,  not,  indeed,  whit 
he  is  as  superintelligihle,  hut  that  he  is  superintelligihle,  that  is, 
infinitely  above,  in  his  essence,  both  our  comprehension  and 
our  apprehension,  That  the  supernatural  cannot  be  so  evidenced 
to  [he  natural,  that  the  natural  shall  apprehend  or  believe  it  su- 
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pernaturally^  ne  concede ;  but  that  it  cannot  be  so  evidenced  as 
lo  be  apprehended,  or  believed,  with  wbal  is  called  human  faiih, 
as  distinguished  from  Divine  faiih,  we  deny,  for  reasons  jual 
assigned.  To  apprehend  the  supernatural  as  supernatural, 
or  to  believe  it  with  supernatural  faith,  ex  parte  subjecti, 
ihe  subject  must,  no  doubt,  be  supernaturBlly  elevated,  by  the 
donum  jWci,  or  gift  of  faiih,  which  places  ibe  credittve  subject, 
as  to  the  form  of  bis  act,  on  the  plane  of  the  credible  object. 
But,  if  this  be  so,  the  Reviewer  asks,  in  substance,  why  faith 
cannot  be  elicited  without,  as  well  ss  with,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  propounding  the  object  ?  We  answer,  —  I.  Because 
the  act  of  faith  is  not  elicited  or  elicitable  witiiout  the  credible 
object,  and  the  gift  of  faiih  does  not  propose  the  credible  ob- 
ject ;  it  only  prepares,  by  supernaiurslly  elevating  it,  the  natural 
creditive  subject  to  beheve  it  superuaturally  when  it  is  pro- 
posed. 2.  Because  the  authority  of  the  Church  proposing, 
though  extrinsic  in  part  to  the  material  object  of  faith,  is  yet 
included,  integrally,  in  the  credible  object,  as  the /ormai  ob- 
ject of  faith,  and  must,  therefore,  itself  be  believed  in  believing 
it.  And,  3.  Because  gratia  pra^siipponil  naturam,  and  though 
the  act  of  faith  demands  more  than  natural  reason  to  be  elicited, 
it  yet  cannot  be  elicited  without  natural  reason,  and  therefore 
not  without  such  authority  as  is  in  «  satisfactory  to  natural  rea- 
son. The  will  can  do  nothing  in  the  work  of  sanctification  with- 
out grace,  and  yet  grace  does  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  will  ;  and  hence  we  address  to  the  will  the  motives  naturally 
fitted  to  move  it.  It  is  the  same  with  reason  as  intellect.  It  can 
do  nothing  in  the  order  of  supernatural  faith  without  the  appropri- 
ate grace  ;  but  as  the  grace,  in  turn,  does  nothing  without  the 
intellect,  we  address  lo  intellect  the  motives  naturally  filled  ig 
convince  il.  Without  such  motives,  motives  proper  to  convince 
reason  as  reason,  the  grace  of  faiih  would  supersede  reason,  the 
supernatural  would  dispense  with  ihe  natural,  and  faith  would  be 
no  reasonable  act,  but  mere  llluniinism  or  Enthusiasm,  and  piety 
mere  fanaticism.  If  the  Reviewer  had  penetrated  a  little  deeper 
into  the  principle  of  his  objeciion,  he  would  have  seen  that  he 
was  really  objecting  to  our  doctrine,  not  that  it  does,  as  he  as- 
serts, but  that  it  does  not,  "  supersede  the  natural  order  of  the 
worid,  and  contradict  it,  from  age  lo  age,  to  the  end  of  lime." 

But  the  Reviewer  contends,  further,  ibat  if  we  demand  for 
eliciting  faith  infallihle  aulhorily.  infallibly  accredited  to  reason, 
we  make  faith  a  conclusion  of  logic,  and  fall  into  Rational- 
istii.     This  objection  seems  lo  us  to  be  urged  without  due  con- 
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sideraiion.  Raiionalism  is  not  the  assertion  ofihe  legitimacy  o[ 
sufficiency  of  reason  in  its  proper  sphere,  but  the  aasenion  of  the 
sufficiency  of  reason  in  all  spheres,  and  ihe  denial  of  the  neces- 
sity anil  the  fact  of  grace.  Rationalism  is  developed  Pelagianism. 
We  do  not  assert  it,  for  we  deny  ihe  sufficiency  of  reason  with- 
out grace,  and  acknowledge  its  sufficiency  only  when  it  acts  from 
grace,  and  in  concurrence  with  it.  To  call  this  Rationalism  or 
Pelagianism  is  to  fall  into  the  opposite  heresy  of  Calvinism, 
which  denies  all  exercise  of  reason,  and  loses  the  natural,  as 
Pelagianism  loses  the  supernatural ;  or  which,  in  losing  the 
natural,  loses  also  the  supernatural,  —  decidedly  the  more  de- 
structive heresy  of  the  two.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  both 
extremes,  and  of  reconciling  faith  and  reason,  amliority  and 
liberty,  is  to  accept  the  maxim  of  our  theologians,  thai  grace 
presupposes  nature,  and  therefore,  in  etfecting  our  faith  and 
sanctity,  while  reason  does,  and  can  do,  nothing  without  grace 
moving,  elevating,  and  assisting  it,  grace  itself  does  noth- 
ing, save  in  concurrence  with  reason,  that  is,  reason  as  both 
intellect  and  will.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  Reviewer  should 
object  in  us  to  the  very  principle  he  himself  needs,  is  striving 
after,  and  actually  condemns  us  for  not  holding  ! 

If  the  Reviewer  clearly  apprehended  the  principle  expressed 
in  the  maxim,  Grace  presupposes  nature,  of  which  he  catches 
now  and  then  a  faint  glimmer  through  the  darkness  of  bis 
Calvinistic  mysticism,  and  which,  not  understanding  much  of 
Caihohc  theology,  he  supposes  we  deny,  he  would  see  that  the 
problem,  which  he  contends  needs  a  higher  than  the  Catholic 
principle  for  its  solution,  is  solved  by  this  very  Catholic  princi- 
ple itself,  and  can  be  effectually  solved  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  she  alone,  at  the  same  lime  that  she  is  the  medium 
of  the  grace,  presents  the  motives  of  credibility  satisfactory  to 
reason.  Out  of  (he  Church  you  can  have  only  reason  without 
faith,  or  failh  without  reason.  Thus  (he  whole  Protestant  world 
alternates  eternally,  as  every  one  knows,  between  Pelagianism 
and  Calvinism,  Rationalism  and  lUuminism,  Fanaticism  and  Im- 
piety, Despotism  and  Licentiousness.  The  Reviewer,  in  princi- 
ple, does  the  same.  When  he  objects  ibat  we,  in  placing  ihe  su- 
pernatural above  the  sphere  of  natural  reason,  deny  natural  reason 
Itself  and  wrong  the  individual  mind,  and  when,  in  opposition,  he 
asserts  faith  as  a  natural  capacity,  and  that  we  are  naturally  able 
to  apprehend  immediately  the  supernalural,  he  assumes  and 
maintains  the  radical  principle  of  Rationalism,  or  Pelagianism- 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  objects  that  faith  in  the  super- 
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natural,  elicited  on  a  supernatural  authority,  accredited  by  motives 
satisfactory  or  convincing  to  natural  reason,  Divine  grace  mov- 
ing and  assisting  the  reason  to  elicit  it,  is  Kaiionalism,  he  asserts 
the  radical  principle  of  Calvinistic  llluminism,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  EvangdicalUtn,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  ordina- 
rily, Methodism;  and,  to  be  consistent,  he  must  assert  irresistible 
grace,  and,  if  he  docs  not  choose  to  he  a  Universalis!,  particu- 
lar unconditional  election  and  reprobation,  —  mere  vulgar  Cal- 
vinism, which,  as  the  Reviewer  must  be  aware,  is  the  denial  of 
the  natural,  of  reason  and  wilt,  and  the  assertion  of  man's  abso- 
lute passivity  in  conversion  and  sancii6cation  ;  thus  making  jus- 
tification purely  forensic,  and  giving  the  one  justified  a  carle 
blanche  to  live  as  he  lists  after  justification,  with  absolute  impu- 
nity. Here  are  the  two  extremes,  Calvinism  and  Rationalism, 
not  Rationalism  and  Catholicity,  as  the  Reviewer  erroneously 
alleges,  for  Catholicity  saves  both  terms,  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  by  the  principle,  gratia  pTtssvpponil  noltiram. 

The  Reviewer,  notwithstanding  the  many  grievous  errors 
which  flow  logically  from  his  principles,  has  done  well  in  protest- 
ing against  sham,  and  in  demanding  reality.  He  also  has  really 
some  dim  and  indistinct  view  of  the  principle  he  needs  in  order 
to  solve  his  problem  ;  but  he  misapprehends  that  principle,  as 
we  ourselves  did  before  knowing  Catholic  theology.  He  seeks 
this  principle  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Unquestionably, 
the  Incamalion  has  given  lo  the  world  the  principle  of  a  higher 
life  than  the  life  of  the  natural  order,  whether  sensible  or  intel- 
ligible ;  but  it  has  not,  properly  speaking,  inserted  a  new  prin- 
ciple into  the  constitution  of  human  nature  as  such.  The 
Reviewer  misapprehends  this  sacred  mystery.  It  was  not  the 
introduction  into  human  nature  of  any  principle  that  it  had  not 
from  the  first.  The  "Word  was  made  flesh,"  not  in  the  sense 
that  God  was  converted  into  man,  or  that  man  assumed  God, 
hut  in  the  sense  that  the  Divine  nature  assumed  the  human. 
Strictly  speaking,  God  did  not  enter  into  human  nature  in  a 
new  sense,  or  in  any  sense  in  which  be  was  not  always  in  il  ; 
he  simply  took  human  nature  up  to  himself ;  but  they  remained 
each  ncundtim  rationem  suam  as  distinct  after  the  assumption  as 
they  were  before.  There  was  in  the  Incarnalion  no  conversion 
or  transformation  of  nature,  whether  human  or  Divine  ;  there 
was  no  intermingling  or  confusion  of  the  two  natures  ;  for  there 
remained  and  remain  for  ever  in  Christ  two  distinct  natures,  two 
natural  operations,  and  two  natural  wills  in  one  person.  To 
deny  this,  is  to  fall  into  the  Eutychian  and  Monoihelile  heresies, 
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which  the  Eevieiver's  school,  both  al  home  and  abroad,  we  ate 
sorry  lo  add,  seem  to  us  strongly  inclined  to  revive.  Indeed, 
these  heresies  underhe  not  a  few  of  the  errors  of  our  age. 

It  is  also  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  Reviewer  does, 
that  our  Lord  came  to  complete  the  natural,  or  as  the  comple- 
ment of  human  nature  in  its  own  order  ;  for  the  humao  nature 
our  Lord  assumed  was  not  incomplete  ;  it  was  perfect  liuoiaD 
nature,  since  he  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  and  the  human 
nature  he  assumed  was  man's  nature  as  it  was  before,  as  well  a 
since,  ihe  Incarnation.  He  came  not  as  the  complement  of  the 
natural  as  natural,  otherwise  the  Christian  order  would  not  be 
an  order  of  grace,  or  a  new  creation  ;  but  he  came  as  the  com- 
plement of  the  supernatural,  to  complete  the  order  of  grace, 
instituted  as  early  as  man's  fall,  — to  consummate  the  realities 
promised  lo  our  first  parents  and  lo  the  patriarchs,  and  which 
were  prefigured  in  the  inBlilutions  of  the  old  law,  so  that  bfc 
might  be  hud,  and  had  more  abundantly ;  that  is,  he  came  to 
make  real  the  life  hitherto  held  only  by  promise,  and  to  nadef 
grace  more  easy  and  abundant.  That  grace  is  more  abundant, 
and  its  means  facilitated  and  multiplied,  under  the  new  hwit 
most  true  ;  but  this  does  not  imply  (he  creation  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature,  for  the  ens  supernatvrale  is  given  us  only  » 
palria,  and  grace  remains  always  a  liabilus,  or  an  auxilium^  eu- 
bling  us  to  do  what  without  it  vre  could  not  do,  but  coniiauing 
always  distinguishable  from  our  nature,  changing  the  form  of  iU 
activity,  indeed,  but  never  transforming  the  nature  itself;  for  it 
may  be  resisted  by  the  will  and  wholly  lost,  and  our  nature  re- 
main physically  what  it  was  before.  The  inamissibiliiy  of  grace 
is  a  heresy  ;  but  if  grace  transformed  our  nature  it  would  be  jna- 
missibte,  without  the  destruction  of  our  nature  itself.  As  in  the 
Incarnation  there  is  no  conversion,  mixture,  or  confusion  of 
the  two  natures,  so  is  there  no  intermingling  or  interfusion  of  na- 
ture and  grace,  in  such  sense  as  to  form  a  new  nature  ;  and 
hence  what  we  do  in  grace,  it  is  not  we  that  do  it,  but  the  grace 
that  is  in  us ;  and  therefore  it  is  ihal  our  acts  performed  from 
grace,  by  its  aid,  and  in  concurrence  with  it,  are  estimated,  not 
by  the  nature  which  is  assisted,  but  by  ilie  grace  (hat  assisU, 
and  rewarded  accordingly,  for,  in  rewarding  us,  as  St.  Austin 
says,  God  simply  crowns  his  own  gifts.  Overlooking  this  fact, 
the  Reviewer  loses  his  new  principle  by  converting  it  into  a  natu- 
ral principle,  and  regarding  it,  not  as  a  supernatural  habit  or 
aid,  but  as  a  mere  completion  of  the  original  sketch  or  design 
of  man's  natural  constitution. 
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The  Reviewer  also  misconceives  ihe  real  character  of  our 
Loi'd's  intimaie  presence  and  immanence  in  the  new  creaiion. 
Ceriainly,  the  Christian,  as  such,  is  inseparable  from  Christ, 
and  we  most  firnily  hold,  as  Catholic  doctrine,  thai  Christ  must 
be  in  us  as  well  as  out  of  us  ;  for  we  can  do  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  without  him,  as  he  himself  says,  "  Without  me,  ye 
can  do  nothing."  But  Christ  is  both  the  first  cause  and  the  final 
cause  of  the  new  creation.  As  first  cause  he  is  in  us,  creat- 
ing in  us  ihe  power  to  believe  and  love  bim  as  final  cause,  or  to 
believe  what  he  teaches  and  to  do  what  he  cotnmands,  and  to 
beheve  and  do  it  for  his  sake.  It  is  the  same  Christ  who  is  in 
us  that  is  out  of  us,  and  before  us  ;  but  the  same  Christ  in  diverse 
respects,  as  God  as  Creator  of  the  universe  is  considered  in  a  di- 
verse respect  from  God  as  its  final  cause,  or  the  end  for  which 
he  creates  it.  In  the  former,  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things ;  in 
the  latter,  he  is  the  final  cause,  or  end,  of  all  things.  The  dis- 
tinction is  valid  quoad  nos,  for  to  us  there  is  necessarily  a  dis- 
tinction between  God  as  loving,  and  God  as  the  object  he  loves. 
Christ  as  final  cause,  or  end,  is  before  us,  not  as  an  end  gained, 
but  asan  end  to  be  gained  ;  and  as  first  cause  he  is  in  us,  moving 
us  lo  him  as  before  us,  and  assisting  us  to  reach  him.  Thus  it 
is  not  only  he  whom  we  believe,  but  it  is  he  by  whom  and  for 
whom  we  believe.  Thus  the  act  of  faith  is  defined  to  be  credere 
Det),  credere  Dtum,  credere  in  Oetim.  In  charity,  it  is  Christ 
by  whom  we  love,  whom  we  love,  and  for  whom  we  love.  All 
this  we  certainly  hold,  and  have  clearly  expressed  or  implied, 
whenever  we  have  had  any  occasion  to  touch  the  subject,  and 
if  the  Reviewer  means  this,  and  only  this,  he  has  unwittingly 
opposed  to  us  our  own  doctrine. 

But  this  is  not  the  doctrine  the  Reviewer  advances,  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  truth  he  is  striving  after,  and  of  which  he 
catches,  now  and  then,  a  dim  and  confused  view.  He  evidently 
gives  the  Incarnation  a  pantheistic  interpretation,  and  none  of 
his  objections  to  us  are  pertinent,  if  he  simply  understands  our 
Lord  to  be  in  us,  but  distinct  from  us,  —  in  us,  not  as  a  new 
principle  in  our  natural  constitution,  but  simply  by  his  gracious 
operations.  He  is  present  in  every  Christian,  personally  pres- 
ent, present  and  immanent  in  his  substance,  in  his  Divine  essence, 
but  only  as  he  is  present  and  immanent  in  the  natural  order, 
that  is,  mediante  his  creative  act.  His  presence  and  imma- 
nence in  human  nature,  in  any  stricter  sense,  implies  an  identity 
of  the  human  and  Divine,  which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  con- 
ceded in  the  supernatural  any  more  than  in  the  natural  order. 
iv   serit:s. — ^voi..  iv.  no.   ii.  29 
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We  are  united  to  him  as  first  cause  of  grace  in  us,  and 
through  grace,  as  its  final  cause  ;  but  we  are  not  made  one  niih 
him  in  the  sense  of  identity  with  him,  nor  are  we  dtijieuttd. 
As  led  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  truly  sons  of  God,  but  sons 
by  adoption,  not  natural  sons  of  God,  as  is  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  is  not  only  the  first,  but  the  only,  begotten  Son  of  God- 

The  Reviewer's  theory  of  history  has  so  often  been  discussed 
in  our  pages,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  it  again,  and 
as  applicable  to  Christian  doctrine,  we  disposed  of  it  io  our  re- 
vieHs  of  Mr,  Newman's  Essay,  and  replies  to  The  Dublin  Re- 
view. The  theory,  even  as  contained  in  Mr.  Newman's  Es- 
say, is  pantheistic,  and  (lows  from  the  assumption  that  man  co- 
operates wiih  God  in  the  work  of  creation,  or  rather,  that  cre- 
ation ilself  is  an  emanation  from  God,  a  development,  evolu- 
tion, or  realization  of  God.  We  cannot  concede  this,  uor  are 
we  prepared  to  pronounce  all  history  sacred  and  divine.  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  modern  historical  optimism,  whether  pro- 
poimded  in  the  dry  abstractions  of  Hegel,  or  the  brilliant  elo- 
quence of  Cousin  and  our  friend  the  Reviewer.  We  believe 
there  is  sin  in  the  world,  and  that  history  records  crimes,  events 
whicli  have  not  been  approved  of  by  God,  and  which  are  no  indi- 
cations of  what  he  wills  men  should  believe  and  do.  We  shall 
not  do  truth  or  common  sense  the  gross  dishonor  of  supposii^ 
it  necessary  to  prove  this.  The  lleviewer  thinks  that  we  are 
very  unhistorical,  and  ridiculous  even,  in  not  seeing  the  hand  of 
God  in  Protestantism,  and  in  venturing  to  regard  ti  as  the  work 
of  the  Devil.  "  Unless  we  choose,"  he  says,  "  to  give  up  all 
faith  in  history  as  the  revelation  of  God's  mind  and  will,  we 
must  bow  before  this  great  fact  of  three  hundred  years  with 
earnest  reverence,  and  admit  thai  it  has  a  meaning  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  some  way  worthy  of  its  vast  proportions." 
(Jan.,  1850,  p.  44.)  That  God  will  overrule  the  ProlesiBDl 
movement  for  good,  and  cause  it  to  redound  to  the  glory  of  his 
Spouse,  lUeRoman  Cathohc  Church,  whom  he  loves,  and  whom 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but 
that  Protestantism  has  any  thing  good  in  itself,  even  the  Re- 
viewer cannot  seriously  expect  us  lo  believe,  for  he  immediately 
adds,  —  "  Suppose  the  worst  even,  in  the  case,  that  Protestant- 
ism is  destined  to  prove  a  failure,  still  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unphilnsophica!  and  irrational  to  deny  its  significance, 
at  least  in  this  point  of  view,  as  the  medium  of  transition  for  tlie 
Church  to  a  belter  and  brighter  state,  that  could  not  have  been 
reached  without  sucli  a  period  of  inward  contradiction  going 
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before."  A  sensible  man,  having  much  inward  respect  for 
ProteslantJsni,  would  hardly  allow  us  to  make  a  supposiiion  so 
much  lo  iis  discredit.  Are  ilie  works  of  God  desliiied  lo  prove 
failures  .'  And  are  we  lo  suppose  that  God's  Church  needs 
mending,  or  (hat,  if  it  does,  he  cannot  mend  it  without  taking  it 
lo  pieces,  and  leaving  the  whole  world  for  three  hundred  years 
and  more  without  any  Church,  wilhoul  any  religion,  without  law 
or  order,  wiihout  faiih,  without  hope,  without  charity,  to  worry 
and  devour  one  another  as  dogs,  —  to  live  like  swine,  and  die 
hke  beasts  '  How  know  we  that  God  did  not  make  his  Church 
perfect  at  first  f  Certainly,  if  the  principles  we  have  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  this  article  deserve  any  consideration, 
man  is  no  church-builder,  or  church-reformer,  and  his  proper 
sphere  of  activity  lies  in  believing  what  God's  Church  leaches, 
and  in  doing  what  she  commands,  and  the  only  development 
that  can  be  asserted  is  growth  in  the  understanding  and  appro- 
priation of  the  truth,  and  in  the  practice  of  Christian  perfection, 
by  single  minds  and  wills,  or  individual  believers.  It  is  ours 
to  perieci  ourselves  by  the  Church,  not  to  perfect  her  by  us. 

Then,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  Protestantism,  we  are  not  much 
impressed  by  it.  We  have  had  too  near  a  view  of  it  for  it  to 
loom  up  very  large  in  our  eyes.  It  is  far  inferior  in  the  magni- 
tude of  its  results  lo  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  ;  it  is  not  so 
great  an  event  as  the  lapse  of  nearly  the  whole  ancient  world 
into  idolatry ;  it  is  not  greater  than  Brahminism,  than  Budd- 
hism, or  than  Arianism,  and  it  dwindles  into  insignificance  be- 
fore Mahomelanism,  —  all  manifestly  of  the  Devil.  Why, 
then,  not  Protestantism  also  .'  Wherefore  pronounce  them  the 
work  of  the  Devil,  and  it,  on  account  of  its  magnitude  alone,  the 
work  of  God  ?  Protestantism  is  nothing  but  what  it  is  in  indi- 
vidual minds  and  hearts,  and  we  see  nothing  unphilosophical  or 
irrational,  taking  into  the  account  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, or  men's  proneness  to  evil,  in  supposing  that  so  consider- 
able a  number  of  persons  as  there  are  Proieslanis  should  fall 
into  error  and  sin,  leave  God  to  follow  their  own  foolish  pride, 
vicious  appetites  and  propensities,  corrupt  passions  and  senti- 
ments. Its  influence  on  modern  civihzaiion  has  not  been  such 
as  to  command  our  respect.  It  has  everywhere  been  detele- 
rioiis,  tending  lo  draw  off  the  mind  and  heart  from  God,  lo 
fix  ihe  affections  on  the  low  and  transitory,  the  maierial  and 
the  sensual,  to  corrupt  morals,  lo  dry  up  the  springs  of  spir- 
itual life,  and  to  prepare  tbe  way  for  the  return  to  barbarism. 
Whatever  advance   modern   civilization  has  made,  has  been 
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made  in  spile  of  it,  by  virtue  of  principles  and  iriBuences  dranii 
from  Cailtoliciiy.  Indeed,  ibe  most  severe  condemnation  of 
Protestantism  is  to  assert  the  necessity  of  divinizing  all  history 
in  order  to  be  able  to  divinize  it,  or  lo  take  it  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  the  works  of  our  great  Enemy, 

There  are  some  other  points  of  minor  importance,  as  made 
by  ihe  Reviewer,  on  which  we  would  comment  if  our  space 
permitted,  and  we  were  not  already  fatigued  ;  but  we  have  said 
enough,  if  it  is  understood,  to  prove  that  ihe  Reviewer  lias  not 
made  out  his  case,  has  not  eslablisbed  a  theory  that  meets  the 
dillicultiGs  he  acknowledges ;  and  we  are  therefore  entitled 
to  conclude  our  Church  against  him.  In  what  we  have 
said,  we  have  aimed  to  treat  him  with  respect,  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  respect  him  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  writer.  He 
is  nearer  the  truth  in  his  spirit  than  in  his  words  ;  be  has 
generous  impulses  towards  something  heller  than  vulgar  Prot- 
estantism, and  we  trust  in  God  that  he  will  persevere  till 
he  linds  it.  If  what  we  have  said,  although  strongly  put, 
more  strongly  than  may  he  pleasing  to  him,  enables  him  lo 
understand  better  his  own  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  ours, 
and  to  form  e  more  correct  judgment  of  Catholic  theology,  we 
shall  have  done  him  and  many  others  no  mean  service.  At 
any  rate,  if  he  choose  to  rejoin,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  see  the 
points  he  must  make  and  defend,  what  be  must  prove  and 
disprove,  in  order  lo  feel  that  he  can  have  any  hope  of 
salvation,  without  abandoning  his  theory,  not  for  SDOiher  of 
man^s  concoction,  but  for  the  glorious  ohi  Catholic  Cburcb, 
which,  though  assailed  continually  by  ihe  folly  of  men  and  the 
rage  of  devils,  stands  6rm  as  ever  upon  the  Rock  on  which 
her  Lord  has  founded  her. 


Art.  IV.  —  Conversations  of  an  Old  Man  and  hit  Youag 
Friends.  — ^o.  II. 

F.  All  you  say  seems  plausible  enough,  and  perhaps  fol- 
lows logically  from  principles  that  cannot  very  well  be  denied  ; 
but  there  is  always  danger  in  pushing  mailers  to  esiremes.  I 
am  a  Catholic  as  well  as  you,  and,  unlike  you,  have  been  one 
from  my  infancy,  and  I  would  rather  die  than  give  up  my 
Church.     I  am  a  "Catholic  of  the  Catholics,"  and  have  no 
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need  to  be  instructed  by  neophytes  in  my  religion,  however 
much  my  seniors  in  years.  Pushing  the  principles  of  our  re- 
ligion to  their  last  consequences,  and  taking  estreme  views  of 
all  quealions  of  practical  life,  can  do  no  good,  —  is  impolitic, 
subjects  our  Church  to  unnecessary  odium,  and  imposes  too 
heavy  a  burden  upon  us  who  mingle  in  the  world,  and  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  "  our  separated  brethren."  Virtue, 
the  Philosopher  tells  us,  is  ibe  mean  between  two  extremes. 

B.  I  am  very  happy  (o  hear  my  young  friend  say  that  he  is 
a  Cathohc,  —  a  fact  which  I  owo  I  had  not  even  suspected. 
As  a  neophyte  I  stand  rebuked.  But  I  have  heard  of  Catho- 
lics who  will  fight  to  the  death  for  their  religion,  as  a  point  of 
honor,  who  yet  will  not  live  it.  The  test  of  a  man's  love  of 
Catholicity  is  in  living  it.  If  ye  love  me,  says  our  Lord,  keep 
my  commandments ;  and  this  we  must  do,  if  we  would  enter 
into  eternal  life.  Extremes  are  dangerous,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
always  well  to  understand  our  terms.  Virtue,  in  a  certain 
sense,  may  be  the  mean  between  two  extremes,  but  I  have 
never  understood  that  the  extremes  were  more  and  less  of  vir- 
tue itself.  Too  little  virtue  to  be  virtue  is  not  virtue  at  all, 
and  I  have  never  been  aware  that  a  man  can  have  loo  much 
virtue  id  be  virtuous  ;  at  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are 
likely  lo  sin  by  an  excess  of  virtuous  action.  Eslreraes  are 
not  in  pushing  true  principles  to  their  logical  consequences,  but 
in  false  principles  themselves.  A  man  can  no  more  have  an 
excess  of  truth  than  he  can  of  virtue. 

R.  But  what  we  object  to  is,  that  you  are  ultra.  You  were 
always,  we  have  been  told,  even  when  a  Protestant,  disposed  to 
be  ultra  in  every  ibing.  Vou  would  push  your  Protestantism, 
your  notions  of  government  and  society,  lo  such  extremes,  that 
no  one  could  act  with  you.  And  now  you  push  your  Catholi- 
city to  exireraes. 

B.   Beyond  Catholicity  itself  ? 

R.  No;  1  do  not  precisely  say  that ;  but  you  push  it  farther 
(ban  it  seems  lo  me  necessary  to  go.  You  are  too  rigid,  too 
uncompromishig,  —  nay,  to  be  plain,  you  are  too  bigoted  and 
intolerant. 

B.  Bigotry  is  the  obstinate  adherence  to  one's  own  opin- 
ions, wiihout  any  solid  reason  for  ihem,  and  a  blind  intolerance 
of  whatever  contradicts  them.  If  half  that  is  said  of  my  fre- 
quent changes  be  true,  I  must  have  very  little  obstinate  attach- 
ment to  any  opinions,  and  in  tliose  matters  which  are  really 
matters  of  opinion,  it  might  be  difficult  to  adduce  a 
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in  which  1  have  shown  myself  intolerant.  Nor  am  I  aware  that 
in  matters  which  are  mine,  and  of  which  I  have  the  disposal,  I 
have  been  thus  far  in  my  life  remarkable  for  my  rigidness,  or 
waiu  of  liberality.  The  tendency  to  push  matters  lo  extremes 
has  never  been  one  of  my  besetting  sins,  and  I  have  always 
been  ready  to  accept  any  compromise  that  seemed  expedi- 
ent, if  it  involved  no  compromise  of  principle  or  dereliction 
from  the  truth.  But  I  confess  i  am  not  and  never  was  one  of 
those  who  could  say,  "  Good  Lord,"  and  "  Good  Devil,"  not 
knowing  into  whose  hands  I  might  fall.  As  to  ultra  Catholi- 
city, 1  do  not  understand  it.  Yon  might  as  well  call  a  man  ultra 
orthodox,  as  if  one  could  be  ortbotlox,  and  at  the  same  lime 
more  or  less  than  orlhodox.  Orthodoxy  is  a  definite  quantity, 
and  one  has  it,  or  has  It  not.  It  is  not  a  creation  of  mine,  oor 
of  yours,  and  all  that  either  of  us  has  to  do  is  to  accept  it  as 
prescribed  lo  us  by  the  Church.  You  can  either  hold  it  or  not 
hold  it,  but  you  cannot  both  hold  it  and  not  hold  it  at  tbe  same 
lime.  You  are  bound  to  go  as  far  as  your  religion  requires 
you  to  go,  or  you  sin  by  defect  ;  and  if  you  go  beyond  what  it 
permits,  you  sin  by  excess.  The  medium  is  not  something  ar- 
bitrary, left  to  your  will  and  caprice  or  to  mine ;  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  truth  itself.  If  I  go  beyond  the  truth,  I  certainly 
go  too  far,  and  you,  if  you  go  not  as  far  as  the  truth,  go  not  itr 
enough.  As  you  concede  that  I  do  not  go  beyond  Catholic 
truth  itself,  it  strikes  me  thai,  instead  of  charging  me  with  the 
sin  of  ultraism,  you  would  do  much  better  lo  humble  yourself 
and  do  penance  for  your  short-comings. 

F.  All  this  looks  plausible,  I  grant,  and  yet  I  see  no  need 
of  being  so  very  strict.      There  is  no  need  of  exaggeration. 

B.  All  exaggeration  is  wrong,  and  to  be  condemned  ;  but  as 
long  as  one  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  1  do  not  see  how  he 
can  be  guilty  of  exaggeration.  Then  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean  when  you  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  being  so  ptry 
strict,  I  must  be  as  strict  as  truth  and  virtue,  or  I  fall  into 
error  and  sin.  You  doubtless  remember  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians were  so  very  strict  as  to  choose  rather  to  undergo  the 
most  cruel  tortures,  to  suffer  death  in  its  most  frightful  shapes, 
than  to  offer  a  single  grain  of  incense  to  Jupiter  or  lo  the  stat- 
ues of  Cxsar.  Do  you  think  they  were  foolish,  ultra,  more 
strict  than  iheir  religion  required  them  to  be,  and  that  ihey 
might,  with  credit  to  their  religion,  and  without  sin  in  them- 
selves, have  offered  incense  as  the  pagan  magistrate  com- 
manded ? 
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Jtf.  That  was  all  very  well  in  ihe  Martyrs,  and  we  honor 
them  for  it ;  but  what  your  young  friends  contend  is,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to  our  age,  and 
lo  shut  ourselves  out  from  all  communion  wilii  our  kind,  be- 
cause they  do  not  happen  to  be  of  our  way  of  thinking. 

B.  I  was  not  aware  before  that  Catholicity,  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Immaculate  Spouse  of  God,  the  Wolher  of  all  the 
faithful,  is  a  way  of  thinking.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who  hath 
not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  nor  sat  in  Ihe  chair  of  pestilence"  (Ps.  i.  1);  but 
I  do  not  remember  that  a  blessing  is  anywhere  pronounced 
upon  those  who  follow  the  counsels  of  the  ungodly,  or  hold 
communion  with  the  workers  of  iniquity.  "  What  participation 
haih  justice  with  injustice  ?  or  what  fellowship  hath  light  wiib 
darkness .''  or  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial .'  And 
what  part  hath  the  faithful  with  the  unbeliever .'"  (2  Cor.  vi. 
14,  15,)  In  matters  not  of  religion  the  faithful  may,  no  doubt, 
have  intercourse  with  such  heretics  as  are  tolerated,  and  chey 
are  certainly  not  required  or  permitted  to  oppose  the  age  in 
any  respect  in  which  the  age  is  right.  But  we  cannot  conform 
to  the  age  wherein  the  age  is  wrong  without  sin,  for  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant  by  sinful  conformity  lo  the  world.  That 
would  bring  us  into  bondage  to  the  world,  into  bondage  to  sin, 
from  which  it  is  Ihe  design  of  our  religion  to  free  us.  This  set- 
ting up  the  age  as  a  standard  is  by  no  means  Catholic,  and  to  fall 
in  with  the  children  of  this  age  in  ibeir  worship  of  it  is  as  much 
idolatry  as  that  which  the  early  Christians  resisted  unto  death. 

F.  You  mistake  our  meaning.  We  do  not  advocate  full 
conforniity  to  the  age  ;  all  we  mean  is,  that,  as  the  age  manifest- 
ly tends  to  popular  institutions,  to  the  extension  of  [mpular  lib- 
erty, it  is  an  exaggeration  of  Catholic  doctrine  to  contend  that 
we  should  resist  this  tendency,  fight  against  the  people,  and  ex- 
ert ourselves  to  uphold  old  abuses  and  despotic  rulers. 

li.  My  young  friend  certainly  does  not  sin  by  an  excess  of 
clearness  and  precision  in  his  ideas.  If  he  would  take  a  little 
pains  to  distribute  things  according  to  their  categories,  and  to 
keep  those  things  distinct  in  his  reasoning  which  are  distinct  in 
their  nature,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  do  him  any  serious 
harm.  Catholic  truth  does  not,  of  course,  require  us  to  up- 
hold abuses  or  despotic  rulers.  In  asserting  things  are  abvsrs, 
and  rulers  despots,  you  assert  your  right  as  a  Catholic  to  resist 
them,  and,  within  the  limits  of  prudence  and  charily,  your 
duty  to  resist  them.     All  that  is  clear  enough.     But  before 
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you  can  pronounce  a  ruler  a  despot  in  ihe  bad  sense  of  the 
word,  you  must  prove  that  he  is  not  a  legitimate  ruler,  ihat  be 
is  a  usurper,  a  tyrant,  an  oppressor  ;  and  before  you  can  call 
things  abuses,  you  must  know  that  they  are  not  legitimate  ums. 

0.  But  it  must  always  be  righl  to  laror  ibe  democraiic  ten- 
dency,  to  support  popular  iustitutlons,  and  to  struggle  even  ua- 
to  death  for  liberty.  What  more  glorious  than  to  die  6|bting 
bravely  for  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  ? 

B.  Our  company  is  too  small,  my  young  friend,  to  make  it 
worth  our  while  to  get  into  the  heroics.  You  can  leave  "  Cam- 
byses'  vein"  til)  you  come  before  the  crowd.  It  demands 
very  little  expenditure  of  thought  to  move  a  large  audience; 
wind  is  ihe  chief  thing  requisite  for  that.  But  in  a  small  com- 
pany, where  each  one  present  is  cool,  declamation  is  out  of 
place.  There  it  is  necessary,  if  you  would  produce  a  favonbte 
impression,  lo  have  clear  and  precise  ideas,  and  to  clothe  them 
in  appropriate  language.  When  you  address  only  a  dozen,  you 
speak  to  a  dozen  critics.  When  you  address  five  thousand,  all 
individuality  is  merged  in  Ihe  crowd,  and  you  speak  not  evei> 
to  one.  Save  your  big  words,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
till  you  have  the  mob  before  you.  1  heard  those  words,  and 
screamed  ihem  in  a  tolerably  strong  voice,  from  the  very  top 
of  my  lungs,  long  before  you  were  born.  They  were  as  pop- 
ular in  my  boyhood  as  thuy  are  in  yours,  and  ihey  who  screamed 
them  then  had  as  little  love  or  understanding  of  them  as  have 
those  who  are  loudest  and  foremost  in  vociferating  ihem  now. 
To  lell  you  the  honest  truth,  those  big  words  are  rather  stale, 
and  in  very  bad  tasle.  You  must  wait  till  a  new  crop  of  fools 
is  produced,  before  you  can  commend  yourself  by  using  tbem. 
Liberty,  understood  as  ihe  liberty  of  reason,  of  justice,  of 
truth,  is  always  a  good,  always  to  be  defended,  always  to  be 
asserted  at  all  hazards  ;  but  understood  as  the  liberty  of  passioo, 
of  man's  inferior  nature,  it  is  any  thing  but  good  ;  it  is  only 
another  name  for  slavery,  for  neither  the  individual  nor  the  com- 
munity is,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  can  be,  free,  save  in  gov- 
erning and  restraining  the  passions,  as  I  never  cease  repealing 
to  you,  and  as  all  young  men,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  old 
men,  are  always  prone  to  forget.  Liberty  is  in  justice,  and 
so  is  equality.  Of  each,  justice  is  the  measure.  What  is 
just  is  equal,  and  he  who  is  subjected  to  no  unjust  restraint  is 
free.      And  fraternity  is  only  in  llie  Catholic  communion. 

O.  But  you  evade  ihe  question  of  democracy,  and  do  not 
lell  us  whether  it  is  or  is  not  always  right  to  fall  in  with  the 
democratic  tendency. 
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B.  I  have  ihe  example  of  the  early  Chrlaiians  before  me, 
and  I  have  read  the  lives  of  many  martyrs,  who  would  not 
liave  been  doomed  lo  death  for  their  religion,  bui  who  would 
have  been  permitted  to  live,  and  even  have  been  loaded  with 
honors,  if  they  would  only  sacriQce  to  Ciesar,  that  is,  to  the 
state,  or  lempot^l  authority,  to  which  they  owed  civil  alle- 
giatKe.  I  am  persuaded,  nay,  1  know,  ihey  did  well,  and  I 
would  rather  be  crowned  with  iheni,  than  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  (he  senses  for  a  season,  and  be  sent  lo  hel!  at  last.  I 
never  sacriiice  to  the  temporal  aulliority.  I  obey  it  for  God's 
sake,  in  all  things  it  commands,  which  are  not  of  sin,  which  are 
not  incompatible  with  my  love  and  duly  to  God.  Beyond  that, 
I  have  only  one  answer  to  give  il,  —  "  We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men."  Where  democracy  is  ihe  law  1  obey  ii,  not 
because  it  is  democracy,  but  because  it  is  the  law  ;  and  1  hold 
that  I  am  bound  to  sustain  popular  inslitutiotis,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  bound,  and  to  the  extent  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  am  bound,  lo  sustain  the  laws  of  my  country.  Where 
monarchy  or  aristocracy  is  the  law,  I  say  precisely  the  same 
of  h,  as  I  very  plainly  intimated  in  our  former  conversation. 

O.  But  suppose  the  people  in  an  undemocratic  state,  in  a 
monarchy  or  an  aristocracy,  should  come  lo  the  belief  ihai  their 
condition  would  be  essentially  improved  by  changing  the  exist- 
ing form  of  govEmment,  and  adopting  the  democrelic,  would 
they  not  have  a  right  lo  do  so,  and  ought  not  every 
friend  to  liberty,  lo  wish  them  success,  aid  them  in  the  aiiempi 
to  do  so,  and  sympathize  wiih  them  if  defeated. 

B.  Thai  depends  on  ihe  sense  in  which  you  iindersland  the 
word  people,  and  on  Ihe  fact  whether  their  belief  is  well  or  ill 
founded.  If  you  mean  by  people  the  stale,  they  have,  undoubt- 
edly, the  right  to  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  their  civil 
polity,  not  suicidal,  as  may  seem  to  ihem  good  ;  but  I  am  not 
bound  to  wish  them  success,  or  to  aid  them  in  ei^eciing  such 
changes,  or  to  regret  their  defeat,  if  the  changes  are  foolish, 
uncalled  for,  and  likely  lo  be  productive  only  of  evil.  If  you 
mean  by  people  the  people  not  as  the  state,  but  as  subjects  of 
the  state,  diey  have  no  such  right,  for  tliey  are,  in  that  sense, 
bound  to  obey  the  law. 

R.  Then  you  deny  popular  sovereignty,  —  that  the  people 
are  sovereign. 

B.  Thai,  again,  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  you  take  the 
word  people.  If  by  people  you  mean  the  state,  1  do  not  deny 
their  sovereignty,  under  God  ;    for  1  admit  ihai   the  state  is 
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sovereign,  and,  within  Ihe  limits  of  ihe  moral  law,  may  do  what 
i[  pleases.  If  you  mean  by  people,  not  ilie  people  as  ilie  siate, 
but  llie  people  as  subjects  of  tlie  slate,  1  deny  their  sovereign- 
ly ;  for  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  assert  it.  Tjiey 
who  are  held  to  obey  the  law,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
held  to  obedience,  are  not  free  to  abrogate  or  change  the  latr. 
You  cannot  very  logically  assume  democracy,  and  from  your 
assumption  conclude  it. 

F.  Here  is  where  1  complain  of  you.  You  admit,  indeed, 
that  you  are  bound  to  uphold  a  democratic  government  where  it 
is  the  law,  but  only  because  it  is  the  law,  nol  because  it  is  ihe 
inherent  right  of  every  people. 

B.  Thai  is  to  say,  you  complain  of  nie,  nol  because  I  refuse 
to  obey  dEsar  where  he  has  legitimate  authority  to  command, 
but  because  1  will  not  sacrifice  to  him  as  God.  Decidedly, 
my  young  Catholic  friend,  you  would  have  been  in  little  dan- 
ger of  martyrdom,  had  yon  lived  even  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
Decius,  Maximisnus,  or  Diocletian. 

F.  You  are  too  severe.  We  live  in  a  democratic  counuy, 
and  yon  know  that  ihe  great  charge  against  our  Church  is,  iliai 
she  is  hostile  lo  democracy  ;  and  the  interests  of  our  Chuicb 
herself  require  us  to  refute  ibat  charge,  by  showing  that  she 
is  favorable  lo  democracy. 

B.  The  great  charge  againsl  the  Church  in  the  time  of  the 
pagan  Emperors  was,  that  she  was  hostile  to  the  heathen  gods. 
Suppose  some  liberal-minded  Catholic  had  risen  up  and  said 
to  his  brethren.  We  live  in  an  idolatrous  country,  and  tlie  great 
iharge  against  our  Church  is,  that  she  is  hostile  to  idolairy ; 
ler  interesfs  therefore  require  us  to  refute  this  charge  by  burn- 
ing incense  to  Cxsar.  What  would  the  old  Saints  have  replied 
to  him,  do  you  think  ? 

Jif.  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  Democracy  is  lawful,  but 
lolatry  is  never  lawful. 

B.    Precisely.      Idolatry  can  never  be  tolerated,  because  it 

never  lawful  ;  hut  we  may  conform  to  democracy  because 

is  lawful.  Certainly,  where  it  is  the  law  democracy  is  law- 
il,  and  there  the  Church  commands  us  lo  sustain  it ;  but  where 

is  not  the  law,  bill  monarchy  or  aristocracy  is,  there  democ- 
icy  is  not  lawful,  and  to  undertake  to  show  that  there  our 
Church  favors  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  show  a  falsehood, 
and  to  prove  that  our  religion  favors  sedition  and  rebellion, 
and  that  by  becoming  Catholics  we  are  emancipated  from 
the  civil  law,  —  no  great  recommendation  of  Catholicity  to 
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siaiesinen,  I  should  lliink.  It  would  be  a  niucli  beiicr  reason 
for  expelling  her  from  ihe  stale,  than  for  inlroducing  lier.  In 
a  word,  my  young  Catholic  friend,  it  would  be  well  for  you  and 
me  lo  remember  that  tlie  Ciiurch  does  not  rest  upon  our  shoul- 
ders, thai  she  has  a  more  powerful  supporter  than  ehlier  of  ii3, 
and  that  the  most  effectual  method  we  can  adopt  of  serving  her 
interests  is  to  demean  ourselves  as  her  faithful  children,  believe 
what  she  teaches,  do  what  she  commands,  and  leave  the  care 
of  protecting  her  to  Him  whose  spouse  she  is.  The  best  se- 
curity we  can  give  our  heretical  countrymen,  or  which  ihey 
as  lovers  of  our  institutions  can  ask,  is,  that  our  Church  is 
wedded  to  no  particular  form  of  civil  polity,  and  commands  us 
always  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  discharge  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously our  duties  as  citizens  and  as  subjects. 

For  my  part,  I  pity  the  blindness  and  mahce  of  those  who  urge 
the  charge  to  which  you  refer ;  and  I  pity  still  more  the  silly 
Catholic,  who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  tries  to  prove  that  his 
Church  is  democratic,  runs  into  the  wild  extremes  of  radical- 
ism in  order  lo  prove  that  his  rehgion  has  no  influence  on  his 
politics,  throws  up  his  cap  and  grows  frantic  with  joy  when- 
ever he  hears  of  a  rebellion,  and  hails  as  a  patriot  and  a  saint 
every  despicable  scoundrel,  whose  only  merit  is  thai  he  is  a 
rebel,  and  has  succeeded  in  kindling  the  flames  of  civil  war  in 
his  couniry.  He  may  call  himself  what  he  pleases,  but  he  is  a 
disgrace  to  his  rehgion,  a  living  scandal,  and  unworthy  (he 
name  of  man,  much  less  thai  of  Catholic.  No,  no,  nevei 
applaud  yourself  for  being  a  Catholic  of  that  stamp  ;  call  youi 
self  a  heathen  at  once,  put  on  avowedly  the  livery  of  the  Devi 
so  that  all  men  cim  see  and  mark  you  for  what  you  are. 

F.  You  may  be  as  severe  as  you  please  ;  but  I  shall  ncv( 
be  persuaded  that  I  cannot  be  a  good  Catholic  and  a  goo 
democrat. 

B.  You  can  be  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  democrat, 
you  properly  understand  yourself.  A  firm  and  loyal  supportei 
of  democracy,  where  it  is  the  established  order,  that  is,  where 
it  is  the  law,  you  not  only  can  be,  but,  if  a  good  Catholic,  musi 
be  ;  but  a  democrat  in  the  sense  that  democracy  is  the  in- 
herent right  of  the  people  everywhere,  and  that  the  multitude 
in  every  couniry  has  the  right,  when  it  chooses,  to  overthrow 
exisiing  legal  governments  for  (he  sake  of  introducing  it. 
in  other  words,  that  democracy  is  universally  the  legitimate 
and  only  legitimate  form  of  government,  and  that  every  oihei 
form  of  government  is  illegitimate,  tyrannical,  a  usurpation,  and 
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therefore  null  and  void  from  the  beginning,  —  which  is  the 
modem  Kuropean,  and,  to  some  extent,  American,  sense  of  the 
word,  —  you  cannot  be,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  Csibolic. 
If  you  take  the  word  in  this  sense,  you  make  Ctesar  God,  and 
can  worship  him  only  by  disavowing  the  law,  and  falling  into 
sheer  idolatry. 

F.  But  suppose  the  government  of  a  country  dissolved,  in 
have  wholly  forfeited  its  rights,  so  that  there  is  no  tegiiimaie 
government  existing  ;  would  not  the  people  have  the  right,  in 
such  couniry  and  in  such  ease,  to  establish  a  democracy,  al- 
though the  previous  government  had  been  monarchical ' 

B.  If,  as  you  suppose,  ihc  previously  existing  government 
is  really  and  totally  dissolved,  and  no  political  constiiiiiion  re- 
mains in  force,  the  people  are  thrown  back  under  natural  law, 
and  are  free  to  reconstitute  the  state  as  seems  lo  them  good,  — 
in  the  democratic,  the  aristocratic,  or  the  monarchical  form, 
just  as  they  please.  The  right  of  the  mullitude,  where  ibere 
are  no  legal  institutions,  to  establish  the  democratic  order  is 
no  more  lo  be  questioned,  than  iheir  obligation  to  sustain  that 
order  where  it  is  the  law.  What  I  deny  is,  that  every  form  of 
government  but  the  democratic  is,  in  itself  considered,  illegal, 
illegitimate,  or  tyrannical ;  and  that  the  people,  as  subjects  of  a 
state,  have  the  right  fo  rebel  against  any  existing  legal  govern- 
ment not  democratic,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  deniorracy. 
The  right  to  resist  tyranny  I  am  not  the  man  to  deny,  and  that 
the  tyranny  of  ilie  prince,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  absolves  the  subject 
from  liis  allegiance,  1  have  always  held,  and,  as  a  Catholic, 
must  hold,  unless  I  would  condemn  the  principles  and  practice 
of  my  own  Church.  It  is  only  on  this  principle  thai  I  defend, 
or  am  able  to  defend,  the  power  which  she  has  claimed  and 
exercised  of  deposing  Catholic  sovereigns  when  they  became 
tyrants,  and  absolving  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience,  as 
preached  by  Anglican  ministers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  no 
more  hold  than  did  Bellarmin,  Duperron,  or  the  Spanish  Jesuit, 
Suarez.  No  Catholic,  wiihout  temerity,  could  hold  it ;  for  every 
Catholic  must  hold  that  civil  power  is  a  trust,  and,  like  all  trusts, 
may  he  forfeited,  and  is  forfeited  when  exercised  manifestly 
against  the  legitimate  end  of  government,  that  is,  the  public  good. 
The  inaraissibility  of  political  power  has  just  as  little  credit  with 
Catholics  as  the  inamissibilily  of  grace.  I  have  no  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Dutch  William,  but  I   have  oever   felt   that, 
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were  I  an  Kngllshman,  I  should  be  obliged  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  ihe  Siuarls,  or  refuse  allegiance  to  the  Gueifs.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  legaliiy  of  (he  present  French  republic, 
for  the  Constiluenl  Assembly  was  not  freely  elected  ;  but  I 
do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  myself  the  champion  of  the 
Bourbons,  or  the  enemy  of  the  IJonapartes.  The  Bourbon 
family  have  done  enough,  a  hundred  times  over,  to  forfeit  ibeir 
original  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  end  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
was  in  my  eyes  no  more  a  legilimale  French  sovereign  than 
was  Napoleon.  If  the  Bourbons,  after  ihe  Restoration,  bad 
given  the  Church  her  freedom,  and  abandoned  ihe  old  (iailicaa 
traditions,  they  would  hardly  have  been  driven  a  second  lime 
inio  exile.  A  new  restoration  may  take  place,  and  become 
legilimale,  but  nothing  in  my  judgment  necessarily  prevents 
either  the  republic  or  the  empire  from  also  becoming  legiti- 
mate. For  my  own  part,  not  being  called  upon  to  legislate  for 
France,  or  lo  decide  what  her  interest  requires,  1  have  no 
preferences  on  the  subject,  except  that  I  must  prefer  any  thing 
to  Red  Republicanism.  Nor  do  1  bring  under  ihe  rule  I  have 
laid  down  colonies  and  conquered  naiions.  A  conquered  na- 
lion,  as  long  as  it  remains  a  nation,  retains  the  right  lo  assert, 
when  it  can  do  so  with  prudence,  its  national  independence  ;  for 
the  right  of  self-government  is  inherent  and  inalienable  in  every 
nation  as  long  as  it  is  a  nation,  that  is,  as  long  as  ii  has  not  by 
ite  own  consent,  expressed  or  implied,  become  merged  in  an- 
other. With  regard  to  colonies  the  case  is  less  clear ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  can  arrive  at  majority,  and  when  they  do  that 
ibey  may  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  and  setup 
for  themselves.  What  I  deny  is  simply  what  in  modem  times 
is  called  the  "  sacred  right  of  insurrection,"  or  the  right  of  the 
multitude  to  rebel  against  a  government  that  only  exercises  its 
constitutional  powers,  and  lo  seek,  by  way  of  revolution,  to 
change  ihe  administrators  or  ihe  form  of  the  government,  for 
the  sake  of  what  ihey  regard  as  political  or  social  amelioration. 
But  after  a  revolution  has  been  effected,  the  old  order  destroyed, 
and  a  new  order  established,  capable  of  answering  the  just  ends 
of  govemmenl,  I  hold  myself  bound  lo  accept  and  obey  the  new 
government,  not,  indeed,  because  ihe  people  had  a  right  to 
effect  the  revolution  and  introduce  it,  but  because,  now  il  is  es- 
tablished, it  cannot  be  opposed  wiibout  compromising  the  public 
good,  which  I  am  bound  in  morals  to  consult. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  popular  governments  as  such,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  principles  on  which  you  young  democrats 
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defend  tfiein  ;  for  lliose  principles  are  repugnant  lo  all  govern- 
meiH,  —  lo  democratic  governmenls  themselves,  as  well  as  lo 
oihera.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  defend  what  is  good  oa  sound  ss 
on  unsound  principles.  If  you  waot  merely  to  sustaio  your 
democratic  institutions,  it  sufiices  to  put  ihem  under  the  safe- 
guard of  law,  and  of  thai  religion  which  makes  it  binding  upoa 
us  in  conscience  to  obey  the  law.  But  if  you  wish,  under  ibe 
pretest  of  establishing  democracy,  merely  to  assert  the  right  of 
rebellion,  insurrection,  revolution,  then  I  grant  my  priuciplei 
will  not  aid  you.  And  here  is  precisely  why  I  oppose  you.  I 
find  no  fault  with  you  for  believing  that  democracy  is  the  best 
form  of  government  for  every  nation,  though  I  myself  belieTe 
no  such  thing  ;  hut  what  I  do  find  fault  with  you  for  is  the  as- 
sertion of  the  right  of  the  mob  in  every  nation  to  introduce  it 
against  existing  law  and  order,  whenever  they  judge  it  expedi- 
ent. This  would  be  to  assert  the  universal  right  of  rebellion, 
which  is  the  negation  of  all  government,  and  as  incompatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  democratic  as  of  any  other  govern- 
ment, as  I  should  suppose  the  democrat  himself  might  see  and 
understand. 

You  young  and  unreflecting  democrats  defend  dennocracyon 
ihe  .Jacobinical  or  revolutionary  principle.  It  is  (o  that  principle 
I  object,  and  we  may  have,  as  we  have  had,  in  our  own  country 
occasion  lo  see  and  deplore  its  mischief,  ll  manifests  itself  in 
various  sections  of  our  country,  and  ever  and  anon  we  are 
threatened  with  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Just  now,  one 
class  of  fanatics  are  threatening  to  dissolve  the  Union,  because 
slavery  is  legalized  in  some  of  the  States ;  and  another  class 
threaten  to  dissolve  it,  because  there  is  resistance  made  to  ei- 
lending  slavery  where  it  now  does  not  legally  exist.  The  ring- 
leaders of  both,  if  not  madmen,  would  deserve  punishment  for 
their  disloyally,  and  would  not  be  suffered  to  run  at  large,  if 
public  sentiment  had  not  already  sanctioned  the  revolutionary 
principle,  and  taken  from  power  ail  ils  sncredness.  With  ihe 
revolutionary  principle  fermenting  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people,  there  can  be  no  government,  or  none  but  a  governmenl 
of  mere  physical  force.  Abandon  your  revolutionary  doctrines, 
reassert  loyally  as  a  virtue,  and  advocate  your  democratic  in- 
siluiions  on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  law,  and  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  obey  the  law,  and  I  am  as  good  a  deinocral  «s 
any  of  you.  But  as  for  advocating  democracy  on  principles 
which  deny  law,  undermine  all  government,  and  leave  every  ona 
at  the  mercy  of  the  irresponsible  will  of  the  majority,  1  cannot 
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do  it ;  and  if  you  maintain  ihat  1  must,  or  be  no  democrat,  then 
I  am,  and  llianic  God  lliat  I  am,  no  democrat.  I  demand  a  gov- 
ernmeni  of  law,  not  of  arbitrary  will,  whether  your  will  or  mine, 
—  llie  will  of  the  majority  or  of  the  minority, 

A'.  What  you  say  is  very  just,  but  your  distinctions  are  loo 
subtile  and  abstract  for  the  popular  mind  ;  and  you  will  be 
generally  supposed  to  maintain  doctrines  that  you  do  not. 

B.  Possibly  so.  But  you  offer  in  this  a  strong  argument 
against  democracy  itself.  It  is  true,  any  distinctions  that  do  not 
lie  on  the  surface,  that  require  a  little  patient  thought  and 
power  of  discrimination,  are  too  subtile  and  abstract  for  the 
popular  mind  taken  collectively,  ahhough  within  the  com- 
prehension of  almost  every  one  taken  singly.  Here  is  the 
difficulty  you  always  have  in  popular  governments,  unless  llie 
people  are  Catholics,  and  have  that  intellectual  culture  which 
the  hearty  love  and  practice  of  their  religion  is  always  sure  to 
give,  and  not  otherwise  to  he  obtained.  The  great  body  of  the 
poorest  and  least  educated  class  of  our  Catholic  population,  the 
"ignorant  Irish," as  people  are  fond  of  saying,  can  understand 
any  of  tlie  distinctions  I  have  made,  although  never  taught 
to  read  or  write  ;  and  no  Catholic,  except  a  mongrel  Catholic, 
who,  because  he  has  mingled  with  heretics,  read  their  books, 
listened  to  their  political  harangues,  and  caught  up  a  por- 
tion of  their  slang,  fancies  he  is  learned,  and  a  bit  of  a  philogo- 
plier  and  politician  to  boot,  will  stumble  at  any  of  them.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  this  matter.  T  have  addressed, 
on  the  subject  of  vchich  we  have  been  speaking,  both  Protestant 
•  -^  •  ••  ind  have  even  been  astonished  at  the 
To  the  Protestant  I  am  obliged  to 
luultiply  my  itiuslraiions,  and  use  all 
the  precautions  1  would  if  addressing  a  class  of  pupils  on  one  of 
the  lower  forms,  and  yei  dnd  that  1  make  myself  only  imperfectly 
understood ;  while,  to  a  Catholic  audience,  made  up  in  no  small 
part  of  laborers  and  servant- girls,  I  can  speak  right  on  in  my 
own  naturdi  way,  as  I  do  to  you,  and  feel  always  sure  of  being 
very  generally  understood,  and  of  having  my  distinctions  marked 
and  appreciated.  My  audience  are  religious,  and  their  religion 
has  given  them  understanding.  If  one  has  got  something  to 
say  of  serious  importance,  something  that  is  really  worth  say- 
ing and  necessary  to  be  said,  something  not  supei'6cial,  but 
solid  and  profound,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  address  a  genuine  unso- 
phisticated Catholic  audience.  Your  words  are  sure  to  tell; 
ibey  do  not  bound  back  to  you,  as  does  your  axe  when  cliop- 
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ping  cork,  Ii  is  my  experience  in  ibis  respect  thai  bas  con- 
vinced me  thai  a  Caiholic  country,  a  really  Calbolic  countrr, 
can  be  well  governed  under  a  democracy,  and  ih&t  a  Protesiau 
or  an  infidel  country  cannot  be, 

A  Protestant  country  cannot  be,  because  ProtestaDlism  is 
illogical,  un intellectual,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  influence.  Aik 
a  Protesiant  wiiat  he  believes  ;  he  can  lell  you,  within  cer- 
win  limits,  what  he  does  not  believe,  but  in  vam  does  be  try  to 
tell  yon,  in  any  clear  or  precise  manner,  what  he  does  believe. 
In  mere  worldly  mailers,  or  material  interests,  he  may  be 
shrewd,  and  show  intellectual  acuieness  and  clearness,  but  in 
all  other  matters,  in  all  ibal  pertains  to  great  principles  of  jus- 
tice, or  the  higher  order  of  intellectual  and  moral  truth,  he  no 
sooner  opens  his  mouth  to  speak,  than  you  see  that  his  mind 
is  darkened,  that  his  mental  perception  is  dull,  and  his  ideas 
are  muddy  and  confused.  He  even  regards  all  mental  clear- 
ness, distinctness,  and  precision  of  thought  as  scholastic  sub- 
tilties,  to  be  despised  by  every  man  of  common  sense.  Indeed, 
if  you  show  a  tendency  to  distinct,  clear,  and  esact  thought,  he 
will  make  it  the  ground  of  reproach  to  you,  and  will  applaud  him- 
self that  be  is  above  such  littleness.  Hence  it  is  that  Protes- 
tantism and  Protestant  culture,  however  powerful  they  may  be 
in  overthrowing  an  old  established  order,  or  obscuring  and  ren- 
dering ineffectual  well-seitled  principles,  are  peculiarly  uofitied 
to  sustain  popular  institutions.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule, 
popular  freedom  has  little  prevalence  in  Protestant  countries. 
England  is  the  freest  Protestant  country  in  Europe,  and  she  b 
less  free  than  she  was  when  Catholic.  Ours  is  the  only  really  free 
country  in  the  tvorld  where  the  majority  of  the  people  call  them- 
selves Protestant,  and  we  owe  our  freedom  to  tlie  accidents  of 
our  situation,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were  very  gener- 
ally dissenters  from  the  Anglican  Establishment,  identified 
with  the  Anglican  monarchy,  not  at  all  to  Protestantism  as  such. 

Nothing  will  save  freedom  here  but  the  prevalence  of  CatbCf 
liclty.  Wild  and  reckless  fanaticism  is  at  work  with  our  insti- 
tutions, undermining  law,  and  preparing  the  way  for  snarcby 
and  despotism  ;  principles  are  widely  disseminated  by  all  par- 
ties, that  are  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  society  itself; 
ever  and  anon,  parties  growing  more  and  more  formidable 
for  their  numbers  and  influence,  spring  up  amongst  us,  and 
seek  to  translate  their  false  principles  into  facts,  or  to  make  ibe 
country  practically  conform  to  them.  In  vain  do  you  seek  la 
arrest  the  evil.     To  do  so  you  must  draw,  now  and  theHf  even 
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nice  distinctions,  and  call  upon  ibe  people  to  discriminate. 
But  your  distinciions  are  condemned  as  vain  subiiliies,  as 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  people,  as  unpopular,  and 
making  you  un|)Opular  ;  and  the  very  men  wIjo  see  and  feel 
their  importance  will  make  them  subjects  of  ridicule  with  the 

Siople,  and  bid  the  rabble  boot  a[  you  for  expressing  them. 
einocracy  ilself  has  a  natural  tendency  to  merge  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  crowd,  to  bring  every  thing  down  to  a  common- 
place level,  and  to  superinduce  iJie  habit  of  asking,  not,  What  is 
irue  and  just  ?  but,  What  will  the  people  say  ?  What  will  go 
down  with  the  people  ?  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  a 
highly  intellectual  religion,  like  the  Caiholic,  —  a  religion  that 
leaves  us  neither  to  reason  whhout  faith,  nor  to  faiih  without 
reason,  but  gives  us  reason  with  faith,  and  faith  with  reason,  that 
is  adapted  to  the  human  soul,  appeals  to  man's  spiritual  nature, 
and  by  its  august  offices,  its  solemn  prayers,  its  public  instruc- 
tions, and  private  meditations,  keeps  the  mind  and  heart  in 
constant  exercise  on  the  highest  order  of  truth,  —  that  the  level- 
ling and  deadening  influence  of  democracy  can  be  neutralized, 
and  the  mental  activity  and  discrimination  necessary  to  its  pres- 
ervation and  wholesome  operation  can  be  secured.  The 
very  objection  you  urge  against  me  is  conclusive  against 
your  favorite  democracy,  unless  you  have  the  Church  present 
as  the  religion  of  ihe  great  majority  of  the  people.  Proiesiant 
or  godless  democracy,  hke  that  which  is  popularly  preached 
at  borne  and  abroad,  would  very  soon  plunge  the  most  civil- 
ized nation  into  barbarism. 

The  considerations  3-ou  suggest  only  show  the  necessity  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  under  a  pohiical  and  social  point  of  view 
no  less  than  under  a  religious,  to  the  salvation  of  society  as 
well  as  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  It  is  necessary  10  in- 
spire that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  heroic  virtue,  without 
which  society  becomes  a  field  of  blood,  or  a  mere  charnel- 
house.  All  the  evils  of  society  spring  from  pride  and  (he  pre- 
dominance of  ihe  flesh,  and  no  greater  absurdity  was  ever  sent 
up  to  us  from  the  pit,  than  that  of  attempting  to  maintain  order 
and  social  prosperity  by  playing  off  the  pride  and  lust  of  one 
against  ihe  pride  and  lust  of  another.  Less  absurd  were  those 
grave  philosophers  of  Lapma,  who  aiiempted  to  extract  sun- 
beams from  cucumbers.  You  cannot  extract  virtue  from  vice, 
nor  develop  social  order  and  well-being  from  the  elements  of 
disorder  and  ruin.  You  can  remove  ihe  evils  only  so  far  as 
you  succeed  in  removing  or  in  subduing  the  pride  and  lust  from 
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which  ihey  spring.  It  needs  no  great  philosophy  lo  kDow 
this,  and  s[lli  less,  one  would  suppose,  to  perceive  tliat  jou 
neither  remove  nor  subdue  ihe  causes  by  employing  ibem  and 
providing  for  their  universal  activiiy. 

Your  modern  reformers,  socialists,  communists.  Red  Repub- 
licans, and  radical  democrats,  are  a  stupid  race  01*  tnorials,  aad 
as  blind  as  they  are  destructive.  They  all  undertake  to  obtain 
from  unmitigated  selfishness  the  results,  which,  in  the  al- 
lure of  things,  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  severest  and  most 
self-denying  virtue.  All  iheir  schemes  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  selfishness  Is  to  be  made  to  produce  the  results  of 
the  most  perfect  disinterestedness,  or  that  pure  selfishness, 
having  a  perfectly  open  field  and  fair  play,  is  the  equivalent  of 
pure  disinterested  affection.  What  falsehood  !  What  non- 
sense !  Yet  these  men  call  themselves  philosophers,  —  the 
great  lights  of  our  age  !  Alas  !  "  if  ihe  light  that  is  In  you  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !  " 

As  long  as  ignorance  and  sin  remain,  as  long  as  men  retain 
their  vicious  propensities  and  passions,  there  will  be  evil  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  not  a  more  consummate  fool  than  lie  who 
looks  for  a  perfect  civil  polity,  or  a  perfect  slate  of  society- 
Something  to  miiigaie,  even  to  ameliorate,  no  doubt,  may  be 
done,  but  can  be  done  in  no  merely  outward  way.  Nothing 
can  be  done  further  than  you  can  reach  the  individual  mind  and 
heart,  and  bring  them  Into  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  as  he 
has  revealed  it  in  his  word,  and  proclaims  It  through  the  voice 
of  his  Church.  Men  will  never  succeed  in  ametloraling  iheir 
earthly  condition  till  they  learn  lo  hve  for  heaven  alooe,  till 
they  see  all  things  in  the  light  of  God  as  their  supreme  good, 
and  seek  to  modify  ihem  only  at  the  bidding  of  divine  charity. 

You  young  men,  even  some  of  you  who  call  yourselves 
Catholics,  forget  this.  You  have  suffered  yourselves  to  be  se- 
duced by  the  tempter.  Protestantism  and  infidelily  have  no 
power  over  you,  when  ihey  attack  directly  your  Church  or  her 
dogmas  ;  there  you  are  on  your  guard  and  are  firm  ;  but  you 
have  not  been  equally  on  your  guard  against  their  indi- 
rect attacks,  their  attacks  through  your  social  affections  sad 
sentiments,  your  love  of  political  liberty,  —  intensified  by  long 
ages  of  Protestant  misrule  and  oppression  in  the  countries  of 
your  birth  or  descent,  — and  your  desire  of  worldly  prosperity 
and  social  position.  Through  these  ihe  tempter  assails  you; 
through  these  he  whispers  to  you  honeyed  words,  makes  you 
sweet  promises,  and  excites  brilliant  hopes,  ouly  to  undermine 
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your  faitli,  to  entangle  you  in  his  snares,  and  to  drag  you  down 
10  liell,  — 10  heli  both  here  and  hereafter.  Here  is  your  dan- 
ger ;  here  is  your  weak  side.  Vou  listen  with  ibe  open  hearts 
of  generous  youih,  with  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence, to  (he  soft  words  of  the  betrayer,  as  to  an  angel  of  light. 
You  are  caught,  you  are  led  on  from  step  to  step,  till  you  finil 
yourselves  far  from  the  home  of  your  fathers,  far  from  ihe  af- 
fectionate embrace  of  your  mother,  in  arms  against  your 
Church,  false  to  all  your  vows  to  God,  false  to  yourselves,  a 
grief  to  all  good  men  and  nngels,  and  a  joy  only  to  the  enemies 
of  religion,  who,  while  accepting  the  treason,  despise  the  traitor. 
The  very  devils  despise  those  they  are  able  to  seduce,  and  so  do 
their  children  and  servants,  infidels,  heretics,  and  schismatics. 
Nay,  my  young  frieuds,  if  you  would  be  free  and  noble,  and 
honored  even,  listen  never  to  the  siren  voice  of  the  charmer. 
The  entrance  of  the  career  into  which  she  would  seduce  you 
may  be  bright  and  flowery,  but  its  progress  grows  darker  and 
rougher  at  every  step,  till  it  finally  ends  abruptly  in  the  black- 
ness of  eternal  despair.  I  know  that  career  which  you  are 
tempted  to  believe  opens  into  life.  I  entered  ii  as  innocent 
and  as  full  of  hope  as  yourselves,  and,  as  I  fondly  trusted,  with 
motives  pure  and  holy.  Alas !  how  was  I  deceived  !  I  lost 
my  innocence,  ray  virtue,  every  thing  that  a  man  should  hold 
dear  and  sacred,  found  myself  the  companion  of  scoffers  anti 
blasphemers,  a  chief  among  the  revilers  of  God's  truth  and 
God's  law,  and  have  gained  only  astock  of  bitter  experience, 
and  a  source  of  continual  regret.  Fear  God,  my  young 
friends,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  of 
man.  Be  true  to  God,  and  he  will  never  abandon  you;  serve 
him  as  he  commands,  with  promptitude  and  fidelity,  and  fear 
nothing  for  your  earthly  prosperity,  or  for  the  spread  and 
maintenance  of  liberty. 


Art.  V.  —  Tke  Plan  of  ihe  American  Union,  and  the  Struc- 
ture of  its  Government  explained  and  defended.  By  James 
A.  Williams.  Baltimore:  Sherwood  &  Co.  184S. 
12mo.     pp.  163. 


[This  article  was  originally  prepared  for  the  American  Review, 
It  the  request  of  the  talented  and  accomplished  editor  of  that  highly 
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respectable  journal,  and  in  great  pari  appeared  in  its  number  fnr 
August  last.  But  as  the  editor  omitted  certain  portions,  and  as  hb 
printers  greatly  disfigured,  by  serious  typographical  errors,  the  per- 
tioDs  accepted,  the  writer  or  the  article  wishes  us  to  insert  tl  as  it 
was  originally  prepared ;  which  we  do  wiibout  any  hestiatioD,  far  in 
views  are  our  own.  —  Ed.  B.  Q.  fUviev;.] 

This  work  appears  to  have  been  written  with  an  hooesi  Jn- 
teniion,  and  it  bears  evident  marks  of  talent  and  serious  study. 
It  contains  many  just  views  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  clearly,  though  not  very  vividly,  expressed,  bul  appean 
to  us  to  err  in  its  general  theory  of  government,  by  overlooking 
the  fact,  that  the  necessity  of  government  does  not  grow  wholly 
out  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  that  government  it- 
self is  not  restricted  in  its  functions  merely  to  the  repression  of 
violence,  or  the  unjust  encroachment  of  one  man  upon  the 
rights  of  another.  The  maintenance  of  justice,  or  the  repres- 
sion and  redress  of  injustice,  is,  no  doubt,  a  chief  function  of 
government ;  but  government  has  beyond  this  a  positive  mis- 
sion to  perform,  positive  benefits  to  confer  or  secure,  which 
in  no  sense  grow  out  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  and  which 
would  be  the  same  whatever  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  indi- 
viduals. Man  is  by  bis  essential  nature  a  social  being,  and 
demands  society  ;  and  society  demands  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual labors.  These  labors  have  for  their  end,  not  merely 
the  negative,  but  the  positive,  benefit  of  the  whole  communily, 
and  cannot  be  performed  without  government,  by  which  society 
is  made  a  corporation,  capable  of  acting  as  an  individual  per- 
son. 

But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  criticize  this  little  work 
itself;  we  have  introduced  it  simply  as  an  occasion  for  offer- 
ing some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  presidential  or  execu- 
tive veto, —  a  subject  which  we  should  be  happy  to  see  dis- 
cussed more  generally  than  it  has  been,  in  a  calm,  philosophic 
spirit,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman,  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  demagogue  or  the  partisan. 

There  is,  and,  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  mil 
be,  under  popular  governments,  a  strong  tendency  in  the  par^ 
that  has  succeeded  to  exaggerate  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  to  which  it  owes  its  success,  and  also 
in  the  parly  frequently  unsuccessful,  to  depreciate  or  unrea- 
sonably oppose  chose  provisions,  which,  in  their  operations, 
have  thwarted  its  wishes.  We  like  that  which  aids  us  ;  we  are 
hostile  to  that  which  defeats  us.     The  men  who  can  look  he- 
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yond  the  passions  of  ihe  tnoineni,  and  judge  of  ilie  merits  of  an 
insiiuiiion  by  iis  average  resulis,  are,  always  and  everywhere, 
comparatively  few  ;  llie  great  majorrly  look  neillier  before  nor 
after  ;  they  fix  their  eyes  on  the  present  ;  what  favors  that  is 
for  (hem  good,  —  good  in  all  limes  and  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances  ;  what  here  and  now  impedes  or  ihwaris  ihem  is 
bad,  —  can  never  be  of  service  to  inem,  must  always  work 
against  them,  and  should  nowhere,  and  under  no  circumstances, 
be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Constitutions  are  designed  to 
maintain  a  fixed  and  permanent  rule,  and,  if  they  answer  their 
purpose,  must  not  unfrequenily  control  popular  wishes  and  ten* 
dencies,  and  often  restrain  the  majority,  and  prevent  them,  for  a 
lime  at  least,  from  adopting  measures  which  ihey  may  be  per- 
suaded are  for  the  interests  of  the  country.  Hence  we  must 
always  expect  under  popular  governments  a  parly  that  will  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  constitution,  now  with  this  provision  and 
now  with  that,  and  ready  to  agitate  for  its  amendment,  altera- 
tion, or  total  suppression. 

It  can  hardly,  as  yet,  have  been  forgotten,  that,  under  the 
administration  of  General  Jackson,  the  constitution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  was  the  object  of  virulent  attacks  from 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  lime.  That  parly  denounced  the 
Senate,  as  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  government,  as  repug- 
DsnE  to  the  genius  of  free  institutions,  and  demanded  its  essen- 
tial modiGcaiton,  because,  just  then,  it  happened  not  to  be  in 
their  favor.  Vet  that  party  to-day  find  the  Senate  a  purely 
democratic  institution,  and  their  chief  reliance  to  prevent  the 
administration  from  adopting  a  policy  to  which  they  are  op- 
posed ;  for  they  happen  to  have  just  now  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators on  iheir  side.  They  no  longer  denounce  it  as  aristocrat- 
ic, and  no  longer  demand  that  its  constitution  be  modified. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remembered,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  use  or  abuse  of  the  executive  veto  by  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Tyler,  to  defeat  important  measures  which  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  many  in  the 
Whig  parly  who  were  strongly  in  favor  of  those  measures,  be- 
lieving them  really  demanded  by  the  industry  and  business  of 
the  country,  took  up  the  notion  that  the  veto  power  is  anti- 
republican,  exceedingly  liable  to  be  abused,  and  in  its  abuse 
throwing  such  undue  influence  into  the  hands  of  the  executive 
as  to  endanger  our  free  institutions,  and  therefore  a  constitu- 
tional provision  that  should  be  either  abolished  or  essentially 
modified.     Yet  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  time  may  not 
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even  soon  come  when  these  same  politicians  will  find  the  exec- 
utive veto  their  best,  perhaps  their  only,  safeguard  against  meas- 
ures which  in  iheir  judgment  would  be  ruinous  to  tlie  country  ? 

The  tendency,  when  we  are  disappointed  or  defeated  by 
some  constitutional  provision,  to  complain  of  the  constitution  it- 
self, and  to  propose  its  amendment  to  suit  our  wishes  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  strengthened  and  apparently  justified  by  certain  false 
notions  as  to  the  origin  of  constitutions  and  as  to  the  rights  of 
majorities,  which  have  become,  or  are  becoming,  quite  preva- 
lent in  our  country,  as  well  as  in  some  others.  It  was  pretend- 
ed by  some  men  in  the  last  century,  who  then  passed  for  phi- 
losophers, thnt  10  make  a  constiluiion  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  ;  thai  nothing  is  simpler  or  more  feasible  than  for  a  peo- 
ple, without  government,  or  irrespective  of  it,  acting  as  if  in  a 
state  of  nature,  lo  corae  together  in  person  or  by  their  delegates 
in  convention,  and  give  themselves  any  constitution  they  please, 
and  provide  for  its  wise  and  beneficent  practical  operation. 
They  put  forth  the  most  extravagant  follies  on  the  excellence 
and  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and  virtually  deified  the 
people.  They  disdained,  indeed,  lo  believe  in  God,  blas- 
phemously alleging  that  ihey  "had  never  seen  him  at  the  end 
of  their  telescopes ";  hut  they  did  not  hesitate  to  transfer  to  ibe 
people  all  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Deily,  and  to  fall  down 
and  worship  them  as  a  divinity.  Tlie  people  could  remedy 
all  evils  ;  the  people  could  make  no  mistake  ;  the  people  could 
do  no  wrong  ;  and  we  had  only  !o  clear  the  way  for  the  free, 
full,  and  immediate  expression  of  the  popular  will,  in  order  to 
have  a  perfect  civil  constitution,  and  a  wise  and  just  administra- 
tion. Hence  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  to  overliirow  exist- 
ing institutions,  lo  break  up  established  order,  or  to  trust  to 
the  unchecked  will  of  the  people  for  a  wise  remodelling  of  the 
stale,  or  the  reconstruction  of  society.  In  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  such  a  pleasant  theory,  all  fear  of  change  was  re- 
moved, all  prudence  in  experimenting  or  in  introducing  innova- 
tions rendered  superfluous,  and  all  atlachment  lo  old  institution) 
or  to  a  long-existing  established  order  foolish,  if  not  wicked. 
Nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  was  to  be  henceforth  sacred  or 
inviolable,  hut  ibe  will  of  the  people,  —  that  is,  the  will  of  the 
demagogues  who  could  contrive  to  speak  for  the  people, — and 
we  were  lo  surrender  ourselves  to  that  will  with  as  much  con- 
fidence, and  wiih  as  Utile  reserve,  as  the  Saint  surrenders  him- 
self to  the  will  of  God. 

Into  ibis  silly  and  impious  doctrine  the  fathers  of  our  repub- 
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lie  did  not  fall.  They  were  no  vague  llieorizers,  no  mad  vis- 
ionaries ;  ihey  were  plain,  practical  men,  who  looked  at  realities, 
and  dealt  with  (hlngs  as  they  found  ihem.  But  this  doctrine, 
which  has  for  the  last  sixty  years  convulsed  all  Europe,  over- 
turned thrones,  displaced  dynasties,  and  left  few  things  stand- 
ing, except  despotism  on  ilie  one  side,  and  the  mob  on  the  oth- 
er, has  finally  found  its  way  amongst  us,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
its  subtile  poison  through  our  community.  Our  people,  in  large 
numbers,  forget  thai  constitutions  are  generated,  not  made,  and 
that  no  convention  can  draw  up  and  impose  a  coosiiiuiion,  which 
shall  be  really  a  constitution,  unless  lis  essential  principles  are 
already,  through  Providence,  established  in  the  wants,  the  hab- 
its, the  usages,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  intended  ;  that  the  constitution  can  never  be  arbitra- 
rily Imposed,  but  must  always  grow  out  of  the  preexisting  ele- 
ments of  the  national  life  ;  and  that  when  once  formed,  it  is  to 
be  henceforth  modified  only  according  lo  its  own  internal  law, 
through  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and  with  the  greatest  deU- 
cacy  and  the  most  consummate  wisdom  and  prudence.  Hence 
ihey  cease  to  regard  the  constitution  as  sacred,  and  look  upon 
it  as  a  thing  that  may  be  changed  with  as  much  facility,  and  al- 
most for  as  slight  reasons,  as  a  gentleman  changes  the  fashion 
of  his  coal,  or  a  lady  the  make  of  her  bonnel.  To  change  it 
Is  not  only  the  easiest,  but  the  safest,  thing  in  the  world.  Con- 
sequenlly,  the  thought  of  submitting  to  a  present  inconvenience, 
of  Eudering  a  consiitutional  provision  which  restrains  their  will 
or  thwarts  their  present  wishes,  rarely  occurs  to  ihem  ;  and 
whenever  things  do  not  go  to  their  mind,  they  clamor  for  a 
change  of  the  constitution.  The  danger  of  this  state  of  the 
public  mind  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  statesman. 
It  is  incompatible  with  every  thing  like  established  order,  with 
every  thing  permanent  or  stable  in  government,  and  keeps 
every  thing  unsettled  and  fluctuating. 

From  the  fact,  that  under  our  political  order  the  greater 
number  of  questions  are  determined  by  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, a  large  class  of  our  politicians  — seldom  accustomed  to 
look  beneath  the  surface,  or  to  trace  facts  to  their  princi- 
ples —  conclude  that  the  majority  have  a  natural  right  to 
govern,  and  that  whatever  tends  to  hinder  the  free  and  full  ex- 
pression of  their  will  is  contrary  to  natural  law,  and  smells  of 
usurpation  and  tyranny.  They  are  exceedingly  scandalized 
when  they  find  the  constitution  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  call  out  with  all  their  force,  from  llie 
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very  top  of  their  lungs,  for  its  amendment.  Is  it  not  the  es- 
sential principle  of  all  republicanism,  say  they,  thai  the  major- 
ily  niusl  govern  ?  What,  then,  can  be  more  anti-re  pub  lieu, 
more  really  undemocratic,  than  to  uphold  a  consiiiuiion  thai 
hinders  the  majority  from  doing  whatever  ibey  please  ?  But 
these  sage  [joliticians  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  rigbt 
of  the  majority  to  rule  is  a  civil,  not  a  natural,  right,  and  ex- 
ists only  by  virtue  of  positive  law.  Anterior  to  civil  society, 
or  under  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  are  equal,  respectively  in- 
dependent, and  no  one  has  any  authority  over  another.  Koch 
is  independent  of  all,  and  all  of  each  ;  and  both  majorities  and 
minorities  are  inconceivable.  Civil  society  must  be  constituted 
before  you  can  even  conceive  the  existence  of  a  political  major- 
ity or  a  political  minority,  and  when  it  is  constituted,  neither  has 
any  rights  but  those  the  particular  civil  constitution  confen. 
Deriving  their  existence  and  their  rights  from  the  civil  consti- 
tulion,  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  majority  are,  or  can  be, 
deprived  of  any  of  their  rights  by  any  constitutional  provision 
whatever.  If,  then,  a  given  constitutional  provision  should  n- 
strain  the  majority,  or  prevent  them  from  making  their  will  pre- 
vail, that  is  no  just  cause  of  complaint ;  for  no  law  is  brokea, 
no  riglit  is  violated  ;  and  wliere  no  law  is  broken,  no  right  vio- 
lated, no  injustice  is  done. 

Selling  aside  these  false  notions  or  pretensions  of  modem 
radicals  and  socialists,  which  are  revolutionary  in  principle, 
and  incompatible,  not  only  with  all  stable  government,  but  with 
the  very  existence  of  the  slate  (status),  of  legal  order  itself,  we 
must  always  approach  every  established  constitution  with  the 
presumption,  as  the  lawyers  say,  in  its  favor,  and  as  bound  to 
accept  and  sustain  it  as  it  is,  unless  good  and  sufficient  ressoas 
are  forthcoming  for  its  alteration  or  amendment.  On  no  other 
condition  can  we  be  distinguished,  in  principle,  from  radicals 
and  destructives,  and  consistently  profess  to  be  conservatives, 
or  friends  of  liberty,  because  friends  of  order.  The  presump- 
tion is  universally  in  favor  of  authority  ;  that  the  constitution,  u 
it  is,  is  right ;  that  the  law  is  just ;  and  before  we  can  have  the 
right  even  to  entertain  a  proposition  to  alter  it,  we  must  be 
able  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  wrong,  that 
it  is  unjust.  The  fact  that  the  veto  power  is  in  the  constilutioQ 
is  to  us,  therefore,  a  presumption  that  it  ought  to  be  there,  aad 
a  sufficient  motive  for  retaining  it  until  a  valid  and  sufficient 
reason  is  shown  for  abolishing  it.  We  insist  on  this  view  of 
the  case,  because  we  are  ansious  that  the  principle  we  indicate 
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should  be  regarded.  The  opposite  principle  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  amongsl  us,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  become  pre- 
dominant. The  fashion  is  now  to  presume  every  man  guilty  till 
proved  innocent ;  to  hold  every  charge  true  till  it  is  proved  to 
be  false  ;  all  government,  all  law,  all  authority,  in  the  wrong, 
till  the  contrary  is  established,  The  popular  tendency  is  to  ar- 
raign government  before  die  bar  of  anarchy,  and  compel  it  to 
vindicate  its  own  innocence ;  thus  reversing  all  the  maxims 
of  law,  of  justice,  and  of  logic  hitherto  recognized  and  held  in 
respect  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
to  remind  the  public,  occasionally,  that  the  presumption  is  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  constitution  and  the  authorities  hold 
ing  under  it. 

The  value  of  the  veto  power  is  not,  however,  left  to  be 
merely  presumed,  it  is  a  vital  element  in  our  general  system 
of  government,  which  is  not  so  much  an  original  system,  as  an 
original  and  peculiar  modi5cation  of  the  English  system,  well 
known  to  be  a  government  of  Estates,  as  distinguished  from 
what  has  received  the  name  of  Centralism.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  English  Constitution  is  the  separation, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  bodies  represented  in  the  government, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  powers  of  government  itself,  each  with 
a  veio  on  the  others.  It  is  solely  in  this  separation  of  the 
constituent  bodies,  and  of  the  several  departments  of  govern- 
ment, each  with  its  veto,  that  consist  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  the  English  system ;  and  it  is  this  alone  that  consti- 
tutes the  safeguard  of  English  liberty.  These  divisions  and  veto 
power  attaching  to  each  are  not  in  themselves,  it  is  true,  favor- 
able to  the  efficiency  of  administration,  nor  are  they  intended 
to  be  so  ;  they  are  intended  to  serve  as  checks  or  restraints  on 
power,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  despotic,  or  hostile  to 
the  liberty  of  tlie  subject ;  and  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  is,  that  they  serve  this  purpose  without  impairing, 
in  too  great  a  degree,  the  unity  and  force  of  authority. 

This  system  we  inherited  with  the  Common  Law  from  our 
English  ancestors,  and  have  retained  with  simply  such  modifi- 
cations as  the  circumstances  of  our  country  and  the  elements 
of  our  society  rendered  necessary  or  expedient.  In  interpret- 
ing our  institutions,  we  are  always  to  seek  our  principle  of  In- 
terpretation iji  this  system,  and  are  never  to  resort  to  any  of 
the  ancient  republican,  or  to  any  of  the  modern  democratic 
theories-  Our  government  is  republican  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  monarchical;  it  is  democratic  in  the  sense  that  it  recognizes 
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DO  policlcal  aristocracy,  and  treats  all  men  as  equal  before  the 
law  ;  but  in  no  other  sense  is  it,  or  was  it  ever  intended  lo  be, 
either  republican  or  democratic,  —  save  as  all  governments  ibai 
are  instituted  for  the  public  weal,  instead  of  llie  private  benefit 
of  i!ie  governors,  are  republican,  whatever  lUeir  form.  The 
people  with  us  are  the  molive  power,  but  not  the  dirtclive,  the 
governing  power ;  the  government  vests  in  the  constilulion 
rather  than  In  them  ;  for  outside  of  it  they  have  no  political  ei- 
istence,  and  they  have  no  political  authority,  except  from  it,  and 
in  and  through  it.  The  government,  in  principle,  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  law,  not  the  governmenl  of  mere  will,  whether  of 
the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many.  The  constitution  governs  the 
stale,  or  the  people  in  their  collective  ami  associated  capacity; 
the  ordinary  laws  govern  the  people  as  individuals. 

It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  especially  in  these  times, 
when  the  rage  is  to  abolish  law,  and  introduce  everywhere 
governments  of  mere  will.  Law  Is  the  wilt  of  the  sovereign 
regulated  by  reason,  the  expression  of  power  united  with  justice; 
will  without  reason  is  power  disjoined  from  justice,  and  there- 
fore the  essential  or  the  distinctive  principle  of  despolism. 
Every  governmenl  which  is  n  governmenl  of  mere  will  is  des- 
potic and  incompatible  with  freedom,  whether  the  will  be  that  of 
the  king,  of  the  nobility,  or  of  the  democracy,  —  of  ibe  minor- 
ity or  of  the  majority.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  13  not 
the  least  conceivable  difference  in  principle  between  autocracy 
or  Oriental  despotism,  and  the  pure  absolute  democracy  which 
is  just  now  the  fashion  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  in  our  own  country.  There 
can  he  no  more  true  liberty  under  the  one  than  under  the  other; 
in  each  the  sovereign  authority  is  absolute,  unlimited,  and  under 
both,  the  law,  or  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  law,  is  nothing  but 
the  expression  of  mere  arbitrary  will.  Practically,  we  should 
prefer  the  Russian  or  Oriental  despotism  to  that  which  our 
fashionable  democrats  are  laboring  to  estabhsh  here,  both  in 
the  several  Slates  and  in  the  nation,  and  which  the  National 
Assembly  have  done  their  best,  in  the  ridiculous  constitutloa 
they  have  just  promulgated,  lo  fasten  upon  France;  for  we 
would  much  rather  be  subject  to  a  single  despot  than  to  a  mob 
of  despots.  In  consequence  of  mistaking  ihe  real  character  of 
our  government,  of  overlooking  the  fact,  that  what  its  framer} 
most  sedulously  guarded  against  was  that  of  making  it,  or  leav- 
ing it  10  become,  a  governmenl  of  mere  will,  and  of  seeking  to 
naturalize  amongst  us  a  wild  and  destructive  democracy  im- 
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poried  from  abroad,  from  the  radicals  of  Europe,  who  are 
bom  despots,  and  have  not  llie  least  imaginable  conception 
either  of  the  nature  or  of  the  conditions  of  true  liberty.  Our 
democratic  politicians  have  creoied,  or  suffered  to  be  formed, 
in  our  community,  a  pubhc  opinion  which  already  hinders  the 
regular  working  of  our  political  system,  and  threatens,  at  no 
distant  day,  if  not  soon  arrested,  its  very  existence. 

The  separation  of  the  constituent  bodies,  represented  in 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  adopted  in  England,  we  have  not 
adopted,  and  could  not  have  adopted  if  we  had  wished,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  in  our  society  which  rendered  it  either 
necessary  or  practicable.  We  had  no  king,  and  no  lords  ;  for, 
Bs  Mr.  Bancroft  has  well  remarked,  royally  and  nobility  did 
not  emigrate.  Only  the  third  estate  emi^^raled.  Of  the 
three  estates  represented  in  the  English  government,  we  had 
only  one,  (he  commons,  and  of  course  could  not  represent 
what  we  had  not.     Having  but  one  estate,  we  necessarily  ap- 

Groached  nearer  to  centralism  in  representation  than  the  Eng- 
sh,  and  so  far  their  constitution  has  an  advantage  over  ours. 
Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  country  into 
separate  States,  we  have  been  able,  in  some  degree,  to  escape 
centralism  in  the  constiiuiion  of  the  national  Senate,  and  we 
have  also  done  it  to  some  extent,  though  not  as  far  as  we  might 
and  ought  to  have  done,  in  the  several  Slates,  by  dividing  the 
representatives  into  two  chambers,  each  with  a  different  elec- 
toral basis.  But  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  powers  of 
government  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  depart- 
ments, we  have  in  the  general  government,  and  in  most  of  ihe 
State  governments,  conformed  exactly  to  the  English  model. 

This  separation  of  the  powers  of  government  into  distinct 
and  mutually  independent  departments,  by  which  we  escape 
the  worst  form  of  centralism,  is  fundamental  in  our  political 
system,  and  to  change  it  would  destroy  the  essential  character 
of  the  system  itself,  and,  by  centralizing  all  ihe  powers  of 
government  in  one  and  the  same  department,  would  render  free- 
dom wholly  impracticable-  To  the  maintenance  of  this  sepa- 
ration, and  of  each  department  in  its  independence,  the  execu- 
tive veto  is  indispensable,  as  every  statesman  —  we  say  not 
every  politician  —  must  readily  perceive  and  admit.  It  was 
given  by  the  Convention,  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to 
enable  the  executive  to  maintain  its  independence  in  face  of 
legislative  encroachments.  Without  it,  Uiere  would  be  uo  In- 
dependent, no  efficient,  and  no  responsible  executive.      All 
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the  powers  of  government  would  be  absorbed  by  Conereas, 
and  ihe  President  would  cease  lo  be  ihe  President  of  the  United 
States,  responsible  lo  the  public  for  his  acts,  and  become 
merely  an  officer  of  Congress,  wilb  no  functions  but  to  esecule 
blindly  its  mandates.  The  balance  between  the  several  pow- 
ers intended  could  not  be  preserved,  and  the  govemmeai 
would  in  principle,  and  very  soon  in  practice,  degenerate  into 
a  parliamentary  despotism,  like  that  of  the  Long  Parliament  io 
Kngiand,  that  of  the  Convention  in  France,  and  that  nbicb  ibe 
latest  French  constitution  contemplates,  and  will  secure,  if  it 
lasts  wjlhoul  essential  alterations. 

We  are  as  strongly  opposed  lo  the  "one-man  power"  ■■ 
are  any  of  our  contemporaries,  and  as  anxious  to  guard  agiiiut 
every  tendency  towards  monarchy  as  any  body  can  be ;  but 
there  is  no  less  to  be  apprehended  from  legislative  than  from 
executive  encroachment.  Perhaps,  under  our  peculiar  system, 
the  danger  of  legislative  usurpations  is  even  more  inuniowt 
than  any  other,  and  executive  usurpations  themselves  m 
chiefly  stimulated  by  them.  Against  legislative  usurpatioiiB 
the  people  are  seldom  on  iheir  guard  ;  they  are  always  a5tirp»> 
lions  which  receive  the  support  of  the  majority,  and  oppositKiO 
10  tbem  is  never  raised,  except  from  the  minority,  who  an 
always  impotent  to  resist,  and  still  more  impotent  to  redms 
ihera.  Experience  proves  ihsl  legislaiive  bodies  always  seek  lo 
absorb  in  themselves  all  the  powers  of  government.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  French  during  sixty  years  of  experimenting  to  estab- 
lish a  free  and  slable  government,  has  been  due  to  their  niid 
attempts  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  government  in  the 
legislature,  lo  their  blind  conticlence  in  the  wisdom  aod  integrity 
of  legislators,  and  their  insane  distrust  of  an  efficient  executive. 
In  all  their  ctTorts  we  see  them  aiming  to  make  the  legislature 
omnipotent,  and  the  executive  a  nullity.  Aside  frorD  his  pil- 
ronage,  and  means  through  that  of  exerting  an  indirect  and  cor- 
rupting influence,  the  present  executive  of  France  has  as  litde 
power  as  a  Virginia  governor.  No  government  can  be  stable  or 
efficient  without  a  strong  and  independent  executive.  A  wesk 
executive,  especially  in  a  large  state,  is  a  great  curse,  aiilcB 
impotent  to  do  good  or  to  prevent  evil.  An  administration 
that  wants  power  to  protect  itself,  that  trembles  every  moment 
for  its  own  existence,  ibat  has  no  discretion,  no  responsibihly, 
is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  contemptible  ;  for  its  resort  is  always 
to  low  cunning,  lo  craft,  lo  corruption.  The  hisiory  of  the 
English  Parliament  proves  to  moral  demonstration  the  tendency 
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of  all  legislative  bodies,  and  the  most  serious  danger  to  which 
the  Knglish  constitution  is  now  exposed  is  from  the  omnipotence 
of  the  legislature.  The  Revolution  of  IGBS,  which  consisted  in 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Parliament  over  the  crown,  had  it  not 
been  for  King  William's  Dutch  troops,  and  the  Tory  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  executive  in  some  measure  holding  the 
Whigs  in  check,  and  preventing  them  from  realizing  the  last 
consequences  of  their  victory,  would  have  been  not  less  disas- 
trous for  Great  Britain  than  the  Revolution  of  1789  lias  been 
for  France.  The  executive  lies  even  now  at  the  mi 
Parliament,  and  were  it  not  for  its  patronage,  and  means 
fluence  by  appeals  to  interest,  cupidity,  the  love  of  place  or 
emolument,  it  would  have  scarcely  the  shadow  of  power.  Were 
we  subjects  of  the  English  government,  we  should  seek  to  weak- 
en the  legislative  department  and  to  strengthen  the  executive; 
for  of  all  despotisms  the  legislative  is  the  most  intolerable, 
more  especially  when  the  legislature  is  but  the  tool  of  an 
odious  oligarchy. 

So  deeply  impressed  were  the  Convention  of  17G7  with 
the  tendency  of  legislative  bodies  to  absorb  in  themselves  all 
the  powers  of  the  state,  that  many  of  them  were  for  giving  the 
executive  even  an  absolute  negative  on  all  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  some,  fearing  the  executive  would  want  the  firmness 
to  interpose  his  negative  as  often  as  il  might  be  necessary,  were 
for  strengthening  and  encouraging  him,  by  joining  with  him  in  a 
council  of  revision  the  supreme  judges  themselves.  It  is  well 
they  did  not ;  but  their  proposition  to  do  so  is  instructive,  as 
showing  how  much  the  Convention  distrusted  legislative  bodies, 
and  how  much  importance  they  attached  to  the  veto  power,  as 
enabling  the  executive  to  maintain  his  independence  and  re- 
spectability, and  save  himself  from  becoming  the  mere  slave  of 
Congress.  No  subsequent  experience  proves  them  to  have 
judged  hastily  or  unwisely.  We  need  no  argument  to  prove 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  independence  and  respect- 
ability of  the  executive.  If  he  should  cease  to  bo  Independent, 
if  his  functions  should  be  reduced  from  those  of  President  of 
the  United  States  to  those  of  a  mere  executive  officer  of  Con- 
gress, he  would  feel  himself  relieved  of  all  responsibility  of 
government ;  he  would  take  no  oversight  of  affairs,  would 
make  no  efforts  to  maintain  a  wise  and  efficient  administration  ; 
but  would  throw  all  responsibility  upon  Congress,  and  either 
enjoy  bis  ease,  as  a  roi  Jainiunl^  or  exert  all  his  craft,  cun- 
ning, and  opportunities,  to  abuse  power  to  his  own  selfish  pur- 
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poses.  And  how,  withoul  the  veto  power,  he  is  to  inaiDiain  hit 
independence,  and  Congress  is  to  be  prevented  from  combining 
in  itself  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive  or  administrative 
powers  of  government,  is  more  than  neare  able  lo  comprehend. 

But  the  executive  velo  is  necessary,  not  only  ro  prevent  the 
cenlralizalioii  of  the  po we rs Jo f  government,  and  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  respeciabiliiy  of  the  executive  dei^rtmeot, 
but  also  as  a  check  on  hasiy  and  unjusi  legislation.  There  is, 
perhaps,  far  more  need  of  such  a  check  than  Uie  mass  of  out 
people  Dow-a-days  suspect,  — at  least  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitulion  believed  it  to  be  highly  necessary.  They  were,  in 
the  modern  sense,  no  democrats,  and  bad  doi  tfae  slightest 
tendency  io  radicalism.  They  were  practical  statesmen, 
who  sought  not  to  carry  out  a  theory,  but  lo  establish  a 
wise,  strongs  and  durable  government,  which,  in  its  practical 
operations,  should  secure  the  blessings  of  union,  libeny,  ant) 
internal  peace,  maintain  justice,  and  promote  the  common 
weal.  They  held  in  horror  all  absolute  governments,  wbeiber 
royal,  noble,  or  popular,  and,  aware  thai  power,  in  ubalever 
hands  it  is  lodged,  may  be  abused  if  there  is  an  opporluniiy  to 
abuse  it,  they  sought  lo  guard  against  the  tyranny  of  llie  sov- 
ereign at  the  same  lime  that  they  secured  [he  obedience  of  (be 
subject.  They  bad  not  learned  to  reject  all  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, and  were  far  from  accepting  the  doclrine  of  the  impec- 
cability of  man,  or  of  the  diviniiy  of  the  people.  They  believed 
that  the  people  could  err  and  do  wrong  as  well  as  kings  and 
nobles,  in  iheir  collective  as  well  as  in  their  individual  capa- 
city, and  that  lyranny  and  oppression  are  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion when  proceeding  from  a  popular,  no  less  than  when  pro- 
5  from  a  royal  or  a  noble  source.  They  believed,  strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  the  unfledged  politicians  of  the  day,  ihai  mi- 
jorities  can  err  and  oppress  as  well  as  minorities,  and  Uiat, 
although  the  rule  that  the  majority  must  govern  is  adopted,  it  b 
necessary  to  subject  the  majority  to  such  restraints,  that,  to  be 
able  to  govern  at  all,  it  must  govern  justly.  Here  we  may  ses 
their  practical  wisdom.  They  did  not  seek  merely  to  enable 
the  majority  to  govern, — so  lo  organize  the  government  thit 
no  will  but  the  will  of  the  majority  should  ever  prevail,  —  bui 
ihey  went  farther,  and  sought  to  establish  limits  to  that  trill 
itself. 

A  government  in  which  the  will  of  the  majority  is  unlimited, 
in  which  it  can  always  prevail,  Is  just  as  much  an  absolute  gov- 
ernment, and  just  as  despotic  in  principle,  as  the  most  absolute 
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moitarcby  ihal  ever  existed.     There  is  under  it  no  guaranry  of 

ihe  liberty  of  the  subject  in  face  of  power,  —  ihe  essential  ele- 
ment in  all  free  governments.  Modern  democrats  are  aware 
of  this,  and  seek  to  blunt  the  force  of  ibc  objection,  by  as- 
suming that  ibe  will  of  tbe  majority  is  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  are  always  just  and  never  will  abuse  their 
power.  But  we  might  as  well  say  that  tbe  absolute  monarch  is 
always  just  and  will  neverabuse  his  power.  If  it  comes  to  deify- 
ing, we  may  as  well  deify  the  king  as  the  people.  Experience 
no  more  proves  that  the  people  can  do  no  wrong,  than  it  does 
thai  Ihe  king  can  do  no  wrong.  There  is  never  any  guaranty 
for  liberty  where  there  is  nothing  that  limits  or  restrains  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  will,  or  sets  bounds  lo  the  sovereign  power  ; 
and,  even  if  the  people  were  not  themselves  capable  of  abus- 
ing their  power,  we  know  perfectly  well  that  demagogues  can 
usurp  and  abuse  it  for  them.  The  Convention  perfectly  under- 
stood this,  and  throughout  they  were  as  anxious  lo  provide  for 
a  limitation  of  authority,  as  they  were  to  provide  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law  itself,  —  for  governing,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  government,  as  for  governing '  the  subject.  The  majority, 
indeed,  must  govern,  directly  or  indirectly ;  but  it  must  govern 
only  under  certain  conditions,  according  to  certain  rules,  within 
certain  bounds. 

But  the  Convention  did  not  consider  it  enough  lo  mark  these 
bounds,  and  to  prescribe  these  rules  and  conditions,  on  paper. 
"  Experience,"  said  Mr.  Madison,  "  has  taught  us  a  distrust  of 
that  security,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  such  a  bal- 
ance of  powers  and  interests  as  will  guaranty  the  provisions 
on  paper.""  Paper  constitutions  are  mere  cobwebs,  unless 
the  organization  of  powers  under  them  is  such  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  any  power  to  violate  them.  Power  will 
be  sure  to  violate  them,  if  able,  whenever  it  has  a  sufficient 
motive  lo  do  so.  If  power  is  lodged  In  the  majority,  iin- 
)}ose  on  it  what  paper  restraints  you  please,  you  are  no  belter 
off  than  if  you  had  no  constitution  at  all,  unless  you  have 
somewhere  in  the  slate  a  force  that  guaranties  them,  that 
rises  up  and  effectually  resisis  the  ailempled  violation.  The 
Convention,  therefore,  while  they  engrossed  the  Constitution 
on  parchment,  took  care  to  register  it  in  the  effectual  organiza- 
tion of  the  several  powers  of  government.  The  separation  of 
the  powers  of  government  into  distinct  departments,  each  pro- 
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vided  with  ihe  means  of  self-defence,  the  separation  of  ibe 
legislature  into  two  houses,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  tbe 
Senate,  the  senatorial  term  for  the  long  period  of  stx  yetrs, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  concurrent  vole  of  both  houses  lo  bd 
act  of  Congress,  were  all  designed  to  operate  as  so  rnaoy 
checks  on  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  to  prevent,  by  resirila- 
ing  Its  action,  hasiy  and  unjust  legislation.  It  was  iiol  enougb 
to  write  on  paper  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  laws  hastily  or 
without  a  due  regard  to  justice;  it  was  necessary  to  go  farihcr. 
and  to  subject  the  enacting  of  laws  to  such  conditions,  to  sn 
many  forms  and  processes,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  tf  not  im- 
possible, to  get  a  law  hastily  enacted,  or  enacted  at  all  if  con- 
trary to  justice. 

The  executive  veto  is  integral  in  the  system  of  checks  on  ibe 
will  of  the  majority,  of  restraints  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereign power,  which  the  Convention  saw  proper  lo  esiablish. 
The  Convention  installed  the  majority  as  sovereign,  but  as  a 
limited,  not  as  an  absolute  sovereign  ;  and  the  executive  veto 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  limitation  which  they  imposed.  The; 
wished  to  make  legislation,  not  easy,  but  difliculi ;  and  were  far 
more  anxious  that  the  laws  shouldbe  wise  and  just,  than  that  they 
should  he  numerous,  Their  study  was  to  subject  every  measure 
proposed  to  be  adopted  to  ihe  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  to  render 
it  impossible  for  any  measure  to  become  a  law  till  after  it  had 
been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
best  minds  and  the  highest  wisdom  of  liie  country.  To  this 
end  they  required  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  the  concurrence 
of  all  branches  of  the  government.  They  gave  to  each  hoUBC 
a  negative  on  the  other,  and  to  the  executive  and  judiciary  de- 
partments each  a  negative,  at  least  a  qualified  or  conditional 
negative,  on  both.  The  negative  of  the  judiciary  answers  its 
purpose  as  far  it  goes ;  but  it  is  insufficient,  because  the  judicia- 
ry cannot  lake  cognizance  of  the  policy  of  a  measure,  and  can 
interpose  its  negative  only  on  the  ground  that  the  measure  is  un* 
constitutional.  The  system  of  checks  would,  therefore,  have 
been  incomplete,  without  the  executive  veto,  which  can  ne^tive 
an  act,  not  only  for  its  unconstitutionality,  but  also  for  its  impolicy. 

That  the  system  of  checks  established  has  proved  too  stroDg, 
that  it  has  rendered  legislation  too  difficult,  no  statesman  cio 
pretend.  Our  danger  lies,  as  experience  amply  proves,  in  too 
much  legislation,  not  in  too  little.  The  tendency  to  ore^ 
legislate  is  quite  too  strong,  and  we  make  quite  too  little  of 
wise  and  efficient  administration.     Nothing  more  distinguishes 
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modern  limes  Trom  antiquity  than  our  excessive  legislation,  and 
tendency  in  make  legislating,  instead  of  administering,  the 
chief  business  of  govenimeni.  The  facility  with  which  old 
laws  are  repealed  or  niodi6ed,  and  new  statutes  enacted, 
and  not  in  our  country  only,  is  really  frightful ;  and  what  the 
end  thereof  will  be,  men  of  stronger  nerves  than  we  may  well 
tremble  to  think.  The  utmost  contempt  for  law  and  the  wild- 
est disorder  would  prevail,  even  now,  if  il  did  not  happen  that 
our  conns  preserve  the  common  law,  the  Itx  non  scripla, 
which,  happily  for  us,  serves  as  a  pubhc  conscience,  and  regu- 
lates the  greater  part  of  the  relations  between  man  and  man.  If 
the  party  among  us  opposed  to  the  common  law  should  succeed 
in  abolishing  ii,  and  in  reducing  the  whole  law  of  the  land  to  the 
lex  scripla,  or  statute  law,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  as  bad 
off  as  if  we  had  no  law  at  all.  No  man  could  tell  for  sis 
months  what  the  law  would  be.  We  scarcely,  in  the  Slate  or 
the  nation,  enact  a  law  before  we  modify  or  repeal  it,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  is  a  law  likely  to  prove  of  some  utiliiy  in  its  prac- 
tical  operation.  We  have  no  settled  policy  ;  we  are  disputing 
about  the  simplest  elements  of  both  civil  and  criminal  law,  and 
multiplying  statutes  by  steam,  which  would  throw  every  thing 
into  confusion,  if  the  courts  did  not  now  and  then  go  the  full 
length  of  their  prerogative  in  interpreting  them,  so  as  to  get  an 
innocent  meaning  where  the  legislature  had  either  no  mean- 
ing, or  a  meaning  subversive  of  all  the  legitimate  ends  of  legis- 
lation. Surely  no  statesman,  especially  no  lawyer  worthy  of 
the  name,  can  wish  for  greater  facility  of  legislation  than  we 
now  have,  or  regard  the  actual  constitution  as  rendering  it  too 
difficult. 

It  is  strange,  we  remark  hy  the  way,  that  at  this  late  period  of 
the  world's  history  this  rage  for  legislating  should  obtain,  and 
whole  communiiies  should  act  as  if  law  had  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  created.  Has  nothing  been  settled,  and  have  we  ex- 
isted as  a  civilized  people  for  these  two  hundred  years  without 
law,  or  without  law  adequate  lo  the  wants  of  a  free  and  thriving 
people  ?  Do  we  need  to  be  told  that  law,  as  a  science,  was  per- 
fected even  centuries  before  we  were  born,  and  that  the  modi- 
fications necessary  to  adapt  it  to  what  there  may  be  novel  or 
peculiar  in  our  condition  and  circumstances  are  very  few  ?  Are 
we  aware  howmany  of  die  evils  wc  are  compelled  to  suffer  spring 
from  the  rejection  of  old  law  science,  and  from  expeiinjenting 
in  legislation  as  if  we  had  the  whole  science  lo  build  up  anew  .' 
Do  we  need  to  be  told  thai  our  foolish  legislative  esperiments 
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are  the  principal  cause  of  the  constant  convulsions  of  our  busi- 
ness world,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  youth  and  vigor  of 
our  community,  our  experimental  legislation  would  long  ere 
this,  by  the  insecurity  to  property  it  causes,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  it  makes  it  pass  from  its  owners  to  others,  have 
proved  our  total  ruin  ?  Surely,  if  we  trace  the  history  of  our 
legislation  for  the  last  twenty  years,  we  shall  not  doubt  that 
checks  on  sovereign  power  are  needed,  and  all  the  checks,  and 
more  than  all  the  checks,  the  Constitution  provides. 

The  Convention  felt  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  has- 
ty, unnecessary,  and  ruinous  legislation  ;  but  that  tendency  has 
proved  to  be  stronger  even  than  they  apprehended.  They  had 
no  great  confidence  in  the  people  or  in  majorities  at  best,  but 
they  did  not  foresee  how  majorities  would  be  manufactured,  oor 
anticipate  the  introduction  of  that  perfect  party  discipline  and 
party  machinery  which  we  have  since  introduced,  and  which 
render  the  people  either  a  nullity,  or  the  blind  took  of  irre- 
sponsible party  managers.  This  discipline  and  machinery,  wbeo 
adopted  by  one  party,  has  to  be  adopted  by  the  other  in  self-de- 
fence, and  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  when  all  the  a£^irs 
of  government  are  managed  by  party  ;  and  a  power,  throu^ 
party,  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  is  installed  as  sovereign. 
This  power  is  vested,  nobody  can  say  where,  or  precisely  io 
whom  ;  it  is  wielded  by  no  public  law,  by  no  responsible 
chiefs,  and  though  all-controlling,  you  can  nowhere  lay  your  fin- 
ger on  it.  It  is  at  once  the  slave  and  the  master  of  every  body. 
This  power,  acting  without  public  recognition,  without  pubfic 
responsibility,  dictates  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  se- 
lects the  candidates  for  office.  The  officers,  when  chosen,  find 
themselves  subject  to  it,  hemmed  in  by  it,  obliged,  they  can 
hardly  tell  why  or  wherefore,  to  obey  it ;  and,  having  no  em- 
ployment for  their  own  judgments,  they  give  themselves  up  to 
it,  and  merge  their  own  responsibility  in  hs  irresponsibleness, 
and  never  trouble  themselves  to  ascertain  whether  what  they 
do  is  for  the  good  of  the  country  or  not ;  it  is  enough  for  them 
that  it  receives  the  sanction  of  their  party.  The  consequence 
is,  that  we  do  not  get  in  the  acts  of  government  an  expressioo 
of  the  popular  reason,  nor  the  personal  convictions  or  consci- 
entious judgments  of  even  the  men  who  are  nominally  clothed 
with  authority  ;  we  get  only  the  wishes  or  interests  of  party,  or 
rather  of  the  unnamable  and  irresponsible  managers  of  party, 
one-sided  and  selfish,  and  rarely  compatible  with  the  interests 
of  the  country  at  large.     Nothing  is  or  can  be  more  important, 
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llieii,  lliaii  an  organizaiion  of  reslrainis  whicli  render  legislation 
diHicult,  and  prevent  the  possessors  of  power  from  rushing,  in 
iheir  madness  and  irresponaibleness,  into  measures  ubsuluiely 
ruiijous  lo  the  country.  You  have  some  moral  hold  of  a  man 
as  long  as  there  is  nothing  between  him  and  tlie  public,  as  long 
as  he  feels  iliat  he  must  answer  directly  to  the  public  for  his 
acts  ;  but  when  there  stands  a  party  between  him  and  itie  pub- 
lic, and  his  reliance  is  on  his  party  and  not  on  his  country,  you 
have  none  at  all.  If  be  does  the  will  of  his  party,  that  will  up- 
hold him  and  vindicate  his  acts  ;  and  that  is  all  that  his  inter- 
est or  his  reputation  requires.  Consequently,  the  more  pre- 
dominant is  pariyism,  the  more  necessary  are  constitutional 
checks  on  power. 

It  is  true,  that  the  very  reasons  which  render  the  executive 
veto  the  more  necessary  tend  to  render  it  less  adequate  ;  be- 
cause the  same  doctrine  of  party  operates  on  the  executive 
with  hardly  less  force  than  on  the  members  of  Congress  them- 
selves, and  tends  to  withhold  him  from  employing  it  against  a 
favorite  measure  of  his  own  party,  —  perhaps  the  very  measure 
of  all  others  against  which  he  ought  to  employ  it.  This  is  an 
evil,  a  great  evil,  but  not  an  objection  to  the  veto  power  it- 
self. It  is  an  objection  only  to  its  sufficiency,  and  proves,  not 
that  it  is  injurious,  but  that  it  does  not  do  all  the  good  or  pre- 
vent all  the  mischief  it  should.  The  executive  that  refuses  lo 
employ  it  when  he  should  is  as  an  executive  that  has  it  not, 
and  his  refusing  to  employ  it  when  its  employment  would  do 
good  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  argument  for  it,  not  against  it. 
This  evil,  which  we  admit,  will,  no  doubt,  subsist  as  long  as 
parties  continue  their  present  policy  of  selecting  as  candidates 
for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  republic,  not  their  greatest  and 
best  men,  —  men  well  known  lo  be  fully  qualified  for  the  office, 
and  able  to  stand  of  themselves  without  being  held  np  by  party 
discipline  and  machinery,  —  but  their  most  available  men, — 
men  who  will  run  the  best,  because  they  carry  the  least  weight. 
This  is  a  bad  policy  even  for  the  party  itself,  as  well  as  for 
the  country,  though  sometimes,  perhaps,  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  greater  evil-  When  one  party  adopts  it,  such  is 
the  feebleness,  short-sightedness,  and  silliness  of  the  mass  of 
every  party,  that  the  other  is  often  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
But  the  consequence  is  always  bad.  The  executive  wants 
self-rehance  ;  conscious  of  his  own  inexperience,  perhaps  of 
his  own  inability,  to  discharge  properly  the  duties  of  his  high 
office,  he  is  afraid  to  act  independently,  from  his  own  convic- 
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tions,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  therefore  throws  bimselT 
back  on  liis  parly,  merges  his  individnalily  in  it,  yields  blindly  to 
its  dictation,  and  throws  upon  it  ihe  entire  responsibility  of  bis 
acts,  which  it  must  assume,  or  else  go  out  of  power,  and  lei  the 
opposition  come  In.  The  consequence  is,  ihat  he  surrenders 
his  independence  to  his  party  in  Congress,  and,  if  that  party  is 
in  the  majority  In  both  houses,  brings  about  that  amalgamation 
of  Ihe  executive  and  legislative  functions  of  government,  which 
the  Convention  hoped  by  means  of  the  executive  veto  to  pre- 
vent. The  terrible  evil  will  be  remedied  only  when  we  have 
an  executive  who  adopts  and  acts  on  the  sound  principles  pro- 
claimed by  our  present  worthy  chief  magistrate  in  his  letters 
before  his  election,  and  in  his  noble  Inaugural  Address.  Bui 
ic  is  not  easy  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  to  act  oo 
those  high  and  independent  principles,  and  will  not  he,  till  ibe 
public  mind  by  means  of  the  press  shall  be  brought  more  into 
harmony  wilb  those  great  conservative  principles  of  government 
which  have  been  so  generally  neglected  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  without  which  our  liberties  exist  only  in  name,  and 
wise  and  just  government  is  but  a  dream. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  veto  power,  that  it  is  seldom 
likely  to  be  employed,  except  against  such  measures  as  secure 
a  majority  in  Congress  only  by  a  union  of  some  members  of 
the  party  to  which  the  executive  belongs  with  ihe  opposition, 
and  which,  since  they  combine,  in  some  degree,  the  support  of 
both  parlies,  are  the  least  likely  to  be  hasty  or  unjust.  That 
is,  the  negative  will  not  he  employed  when  it  should  be,  and 
will  he  when  it  should  not.  Experience  does  not  fully  bear 
out  this  objection,  but  we  grant  that  it  has  some  force-  In 
several  instances  the  veto  has  been  applied  in  the  manner  here 
supposed,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has  led  some  of  our  Whig 
friends,  contrary,  as  we  must  believe,  to  their  general  princi- 
ples, to  propose  its  abolition  or  modification.  But  we  are  con- 
servatives, and  we  are  loath  10  lay  a  rude  band  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, Experiments  in  amending  constitutions.  State  or  national, 
have  not  thus  far  proved  very  successful;  and,  in  general,  we 
6nd  the  amended  constitution  more  in  need  of  amendment  than 
the  original  constitution  itself.  In  almost  every  instance  that 
has  come  under  our  knowledge,  the  so-called  amendments 
adopted  have  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  constitution, — 
have  impaired  its  symmetry,  rendered  it  less  efficient,  and 
made  new  alterations  necessary  ;  besides  weakening  in  the  pub- 
lic conscience  that  sacredness  which  should  always  attach  to 
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llie  constitution  of  the  state.  Obvious  anomalies  which  tend 
lo  defeat  in  practice  the  general  design  or  inient  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  clauses  originally  stood,  bul  rendered  injurious  by  social 
changes  or  revolutions  wbich  have  subsequently  occurred,  we 
would,  of  course,  have  removed  ;  but  beyond  that  we  believe 
il  never  prudent  to  venture.  Nothing  is  more  unwise  or  un- 
stalesmanlike,  than  to  alter  a  constitution  for  the  sake  of  har- 
monizing it  with  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  mere 
public  opinion,  or  of  conforming  tl  to  the  demands  of  some 
newly  invented  or  newly  revived  political  theory.  No  consiitu- 
lion  constructed  in  accordance  with  a  political  theory  ever  worked 
or  ever  will  work  well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  theory 
is  despotic,  and  no  man,  much  less  the  mass  of  men,  ever  did 
or  ever  will  act  throughout  life  in  accordance  with  n  theory. 
Every  man's  life  is  full  of  anomalies,  and  it  is  far  more  with 
the  anomalous  in  life  and  society  iban  with  the  normal,  or  what 
comes  within  the  rule,  that  government  must  deal.  A  consti- 
tution thai  preserves  a  systematic  consistency  ibroughoul,  is 
necessarily  either  impracticable  or  despotic.  Governments 
are  founded  in  practical  reason,  not  in  speculative  reason;  and 
good  sense,  aided  by  large  experience,  must  determine  their 
constitution,  not  speculation.  The  English,  who  have  much 
good  sense,  but  very  little  speculative  genius,  and  who  care 
little  for  systematic  consistency,  maintain  a  comparatively  free 
government ;  the  French  and  Germans,  who  are  far  their  supe- 
riors in  speculative  science,  and  who  draw  out  constitutions 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  speculative  reason,  for  ever  alternate  in 
practice  between  anarchy  and  despotism.  No  constitution  will 
avert  all  evil ;  for  what  works  evil  to-day  may  work  good  to- 
morrow. By  attempting  to  remove  the  evils  which  we  occa- 
sionally suffer,  we  not  seldom  lose  the  good  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  open  the  door  lo  greater  evils  from  which  we  are 
as  yet  free. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  executive  may  employ  bis 
negative  against  measures  in  themselves  wise  and  just,  but  if 
they  are  measures  of  great  public  importance,  and  such  as  the 
country  is  really  prepared  for,  he  can  at  best  only  delay 
ihem  lor  a  short  lime.  The  exercise  of  his  negative  is  on  the 
pan  of  the  executive  an  act  of  great  personal  responsibility, 
and  one  that  he  can  forego  if  he  chooses.  The  easiest  way  for 
him  is  lo  throw  the  responsibility  on  Congress,  and  approve 
whatever  act  Congress  choose  to  pass  ;  and  he  always  will  do 
so,  unless  he  has  some  motive  to  do  otherwise.     If  he  does 
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otherwise,  it  must  be  either  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  from  the 
hope  of  gaining  public  applause  or  support.  In  the  first  case, 
the  example,  in  times  like  ours,  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States  hazarding  his  popularity,  staking  his  reputation,  at  the 
demand  of  honest  conviction,  or  a  conscientious  regard  to  bis 
oath  of  office,  would,  of  itself,  be  a  moral  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try equal  to  any  injury  that  could  result  from  the  temporary  loss 
of  the  most  important  public  measure  he  is  likely  to  negative. 
Indeed,  a  few  examples  of  the  sort  are  much  needed,  to  keep 
alive  among  us  the  memory  of  public  virtue,  and  convince  us 
that  it  is  not  entirely  the  dream  of  the  romancer,  or  the  fiction 
of  the  poet. 

If  we  suppose  the  executive  by  his  veto  seeks  popularity, 
we  must  suppose  there  is  a  strong  probability,  at  least,  that  his 
act  will  be  sustained  by  the  country,  and  therefore  that  there  is 
not  a  clear,  decided,  and  reliable  majority  in  the  country  in 
favor  of  the  measures  negatived.  If  such  be  the  fact,  the 
measures,  if  of  any  great  importance,  ought  not  to  pass;  if  of 
no  great  importance,  it  is  of  no  great  importance  that  they  are 
defeated,  and  the  matter  is  not  worth  quarrelling  about.  Meas- 
ures of  great  importance,  such  as  relate  to  finance,  trade,  and 
industry,  and  seriously  affect  the  whole  business  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country,  in  order  to  be  beneficial  must  be 
permanent,  and  should  never  be  adopted  in  the  face  of  a  minor- 
ity which  may  be  the  majority  to-morrow  and  repeal  them. 
They  should  never  be  pressed,  unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  they  will  so  far  meet  the  approbation  of  the  coun- 
try, that  no  party,  on  coming  into  power,  will  think  of  disturb- 
ing them.  All  measures  of  this  sort  produce  an  evil  on  their 
first  adoption  of  no  small  magnitude ;  for  they  affect  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  operate, 
in  some  measure,  as  agrarian  laws,  though  indirectly,  and 
without  its  being  perceived  by  every  one.  The  oftener  they 
are  changed,  the  more  insecure  do  they  render  property,  and  the 
more  frequently  do  they  take  money  from  one  man's  pocket 
and  put  it  into  another's.  We  boast  of  the  security  of  property 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  secure  so  far  as  direct  attacks  on  it 
are  concerned  ;  but  the  fluctuations  in  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  last  twenty  years  have  really  made  it  more  in- 
secure here  than  in  any  other  civilized  country,  as  we  may  see 
in  the  immense  number  of  fortunes  made,  and  a  nearly  equal 
number  lost.  The  policy  of  the  government  will  continue  to 
be  thus  fluctuating  as  long  as  there  is  an  attempt  to  fasten  upoo 
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the  country  any  policy  which  has  the  support  of  on)y  an  acci- 
denial  or  temporary  majority,  a  policy  in  which,  when  once 
adopted,  all  parties  will  not  generally  acquiesce.  A  measure, 
ibe  repeal  of  which  the  opposition  shall  attempt  as  soon  as 
passed,  should  never  pass  at  all  ;  because  it  can  never  work 
well,  and  will  tend  only  to  exasperate  party  spirit,  to  convulse 
the  country,  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  elections,  and  hy  healed 
and  violent  contests  destroy  public  virtue,  and  consolidate  the 
despotism  of  parly,  as  our  experience  too  couclusively  proves. 
To  what  else  is  due  the  party  discipline  and  machinery  now  so 
ruinous  .'  We  say,  then,  if  the  executive  is  right  in  supposing 
the  country  will  sustain  him,  and  thai  the  application  of  his 
negative  will  be  popular,  ihe  application  of  it  is  not  an  evil ; 
for  it  is  better  for  the  country  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  measure,  though  good  in  itself,  should  be  defeated,  than  that 
it  should  be  sufiered  to  pass.  If  the  executive  is  wrong  in 
his  supposition,  if  the  country  does  really  demand  the  measure, 
or  is  prepared  to  sustain  it,  all  the  harm  done  is  a  lilile  delay. 
Things  are  made  no  worse  than  ihey  were  before,  and  all  thai 
can  be  said  is,  that  a  good  hoped  to  be  realized  is  put  off  for  a 
short  period.  This  delay  will,  after  all,  be  rather  a  benefit, 
for  it  will  give  lime  to  consolidate  public  opinion,  and  to  secure 
for  the  measure  a  greater  hkelihood  of  being  permanent,  when 
liie  new  elections  shall  have  prepared  ihe  way  for  its  adoption. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  question,  and  checking  that  impatience 
of  our  country  which  needs  some  checking  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  to  other  matters,  we  confess  that  we  can  see  no 
serious  evil  that  can  result  from  the  employment  of  the  execu- 
tive veto  against  even  such  measures  of  public  policy  as,  if 
ibey  could  be  adopted  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  permanent,  would 
be  of  great  public  uiiliiy,  —  the  only  case  in  which  it  can  ever 
he  pretended  that  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  can  do  harm. 
It  should  be  bonie  in  mind,  that  the  veto  power  is  purely 
negative.  It  gives  to  the  executive  no  positive  power  of  leg- 
islation, enables  him  to  faslen  no  objectionahie  policy  on  ihe 
country,  but  merely  gives  him  a  conservative  power,  —  a  pow- 
er to  preserve  lo  some  extent  laws  already  in  force,  and  to 
prevent  or  delay  the  adoption  of  new  measures  and  a  new  line 
of  policy.  It  is  a  power  perfectly  in  accordance  with  conser- 
vative principles  of  government,  and  is  repugnant  lo  Demo- 
cratic, but  not  to  Whig  doctrines.  Opposition  lo  it  cotdd 
come  consistently  enough  from  the  Democratic  party;  from  the 
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Whig  party,  it  strikes  us,  not  without  some  inconsistency. 
True,  it  has  been  used  to  defeat  favorite  measures  of  the  Whig 
party  ;  but  it  is  no  Whig  doctrine  to  seek  to  carry  measures  in 
spite  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  attack  the  Constitution  when  it 
operates  against  us.  We  are  sworn  to  the  Constitution  ^^  for 
better  or  for  worse,"  and  we  trust  we  are  prepared  to 
forego  every  public  good  not  to  be  attained  under  it,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions. 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  executive  veto  cannot  be  legiti« 
mately  employed  except  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  measure  negatived.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  mistake. 
No  restriction  of  this  sort,  or  of  any  sort,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  The  power  to  negative  extends  to  all  acts 
of  Congress,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it 
is  to  be  applied.  The  executive  is  left  sole  arbiter  of  his  rea« 
sons  for  applying  his  negative,  save  that  he  is  to  communicate 
them  to  Congress.  Congress  may  judge  of  their  sufficiency ; 
and  if  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  they  judge  them  insufficient, 
they  count  for  nothing,  and  the  measure  becomes  a  law  in  spite 
of  them.  It  is  clear,  from  the  debates  of  the  Convention,  that 
the  Convention  did  not  intend  to  restrict  the  power  to  the  sim- 
ple constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  Congress  ;  that  power  is  in 
the  judiciary,  and  the  executive  veto,  if  so  restricted,  would 
have  been  superfluous.  The  Convention  believed  that  acts 
might  be  passed,  not  absolutely  unconstitutional,  which,  never- 
theless, would  tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  the  execu- 
tive, or  would  be  impolitic  or  unjust,  and  it  was  to  provide  a 
negative  on  such  acts,  which  the  judiciary  could  not  reach,  that 
they  gave  the  executive  his  qualifled  negative.  The  policy 
and  justice,  as  well  as  the  constitutionality,  of  acts  of  Congress 
are,  then,  we  must  believe,  proper  subjects  for  the  executive 
to  consider  ;  and  since  to  confine  him  to  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality alone  would  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  executive  department  of  govern- 
ment, we  must  hold  that  he  not  only  is  not,  but  ought  not  to  be, 
so  conflned  in  the  employment  of  his  negative. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  given  omrselves  a 
considerable  latitude  of  discussion.  Our  object  has,  indeed, 
been  to  defend  the  veto  power,  but  at*  the  same  time  to  draw 
attention  to  those  general  principles  of  our  Constitution  and 
government,  which,  in  the  democratic  excitement  of  the  times, 
and  the  bustle  and  confusion  created  by  party  struggles,  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting.    We  have  wished  to  point  out  the  place 
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of  ihe  executive  veto  in  our  plan  of  government,  and  inci- 
dentally to  lay  open  and  defend  that  plan  itself.  The  writer  of 
this  is  no  polilical  theorist  j  he  is  an  American,  and  an  Ameri- 
can conservative,  both  from  principle  and  from  inclination,  and 
is  opposed  alike  to  innovations  in  the  system  of  government 
established,  and  to  the  experimenial  legislation  which  has  be- 
come so  much  the  rage.  He  believes  that  the  Constitution  !s 
too  little  studied,  and  that  the  real  character  of  our  insiiiutiuns 
is  too  liille  understood  and  appreciated.  If  what  he  has  said 
sliall  exciie  any  of  our  gifted  and  learned  young  men  to  a  more 
diligent  study  of  Ihe  American  Constitution,  his  purpose  will 
have  been  answered,  and  he  wilt  not  have  written  in  vain. 


Art.  VI.  —  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

—  T/ic  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Tatamenf,  inlerspersed 
Willi  Moral  arid  Imtruclii-e  Refiections,  chiejlt/  taken  from  the 
Holy  Fathers.  From  the  French.  By  Rev.  J.  Reeve,  Bos- 
ton ;  Donahoe.     1849.     l'2mo.     pp.  478. 

Tbis  work  is  too  well  known,  and  loo  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Catholic  public,  to  render  any  notice  of  it  at  our  hands  at  all  neces- 
sary. It  is  an  adniimble  compend  of  sacred  history,  and  com- 
presses within  a  small  compass  a  great  amount  of  most  useful 
and  interesting  informalion,  together  with  highly  important  and 
edifying  moral  reflections.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Catholic  family. 


2.  —  Preparation  for  Death  ;  or  Considerations  on  the  Eternal 
Maxims.  Useful  for  all  as  a  Book  of  MedUalions,  ij-c.  By  St. 
Alphonsus  M.  Liguobi.  Translated  from  the  Ilalian,  by  a 
Catholic  Clergyman.  2d  Edition.  Boston :  Sweeney.  1850. 
lemo.     pp.  396. 

Tats  work  is  commended  lo  the  faithful  by  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Bishop  of  Boston,  and,  like  all  the  ascetic  works  of  the  illus- 
trious St.  Alphonsus,  is  a  valuable  aid  lo  every  one  seeking  Chrbtian 
perfection.  It  is,  no  doubt, faithfully  translated,  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling,  as  in  the  case  of  alt  the  ascetic  works  of  ihe  same  author 
translated  inlo  our  language,  ihat  the  translator  has  failed  utterly  to 
preserve  any  thing  of  ihe  life  and  unction  of  the  original.  There  is 
a  coldness,  an  abruptness,  acrispiness,  in  the  translator's  style,  that 
belongs  to  the  style  of  no  Saint,  and  which  is  almost  unpardonable 
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in  the  translation  of  the  works  of  such  a  Saint  as  St.  Alphonsus  de 
Liguori.  Setting  aside  this  consideration,  this  little  work  is  most 
excellent,  and  if  used  daily  as  a  book  of  meditations,  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  a  real  "  preparation  for  death." 


3.  —  The  Key  of  Heaven,  or  Manual  of  Prayer,  By  the  Right 
Reverend  J.  Milner,  D.  D.  A  new  Edition,  revised,  correct- 
ed, and  enlarged.  By  Rev.  James  Fitton.  Boston  :  Sweeney. 
1849.     32mo.     pp.  422. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  convenient  edition  of  a  welUknowa 
manual  of  prayer.  In  addition  to  the  devotions  contained  in 
other  editions,  the  present  contains  an  explanation  of  the  priest's 
vestments,  the  ornaments  and  ceremonies  used  at  Mass,  .an 
abridgment  of  Christian  doctrine,  a  prayer  for  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, another  for  one's  confessor,  Vespers  for  the  Festival  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Devotion  for  the  Scapular,  and  several  hymns. 
Among  the  hymns,  we  are  sorry  to  see  included  some  three  or  foor 
from  the  heretical  Watts. 


4.  —  The  Devout  Manual :' or  a  Collection  of  Prayers^  tending  to 
direct  and  promote  the  Practice  of  Solid  Piety,  New  YoA : 
Dunigan  &  Brother.     1850.     32mo.     pp.  384. 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  new  manual.  It  is  published  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the 
Messrs.  Dunigan's  best  style,  and  is  a  very  judicious  collection  of 
prayers.  It  will,  no  doubt,  take  a  high  rank  among  the  many 
excellent  manuals  of  devotion  in  circulation,  and  prove  quite  a 
favorite. 

5.  —  The  Spiritual  Consoler,  or  Instructions  to  enlighten  Piom 
Souls  in  their  Doubts,  and  to  allay  their  Fears,  Written  orip- 
nally  in  Italian.  By  Father  Quadrupani,  Barnabite.  Fiiat 
American  Edition.  Boston  :  Joseph  A.  Copes.  1850.  18nio. 
pp.  136. 

The  fact  that  this  little  work  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  selec- 
tions from  the  all  but  inspired  writings  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  is  itself  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its 
excellence,  and  the  following  approbation  by  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Bishop  of  Boston  leaves  nothing  for  us  to  say.  ^^  The  Engliah 
translation  of  Father  Quadrupani^s  little  work,  entitled  The  Sjpirit^ 
ual  Consoler,  has  appeared  to  us,  af\er  due  examination,  sound  in 
doctrine,  and  full  of  instruction  and  counsel,  most  useful  to  souls 
seeking  advancement  in  piety  and  Christian  perfectioiL    We  have, 
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therefore,  approved  its  publication,  and  recommend  ihe  use  of  It  lo 
the  faithful."  We  can  add  nothing,  and  it  would  be  imperiioence 
on  our  part  10  attempt  lo  add  any  thing,  after  this.  We  will  only  soy, 
thai  we  have  found  it  one  of  the  very  beat  works  of  the  sort  we  are 
acquainted  with.  Mr.  Copes  has  done  well  in  selecting  it  for  his 
first  publication. 


6.  —  Remarks  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Kdly,  in  the  Convention,  on  Ihe 
Nalife  Aiaerican  Question.     A.  G.  Hodges  &  Co.,  Printers. 

In  wbal  convention,  when  or  where  held,  these  remarks  were 
made,  we  are  not  told;  and  of  Mr.  Charles  C,  Kelly  himself  vre 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  tells  us  that  he  is  "  the  son  of  an  Irish- 
man," is  "  a  Catholic  in  faith,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,"  thai  "  he  would  die  sooner  than  yield  "  his  faith,  and 
that  he  has  "  contributed  more  to  the  support  of  Protestant  churches 
than  lo  the  support  of  Catholic  ones."  From  the  fact  that  the 
pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  in  Kentucky,  we  presume 
the  convention  intended  in  the  title  was  the  convention  recently 
lield  in  that  Slate  for  the  purpose  of  amending  its  constitution,  and 
we  should  conjecture,  from  the  character  he  gives  of  himself,  that 
Mr.  Kelly  is  a  real  Kentuchian,  of  "  the  half-horse,  half-alligaior, 
with  a  fipice  of  the  snapping-turtle,"  breed.  He  does  not  appear 
10  lack  volubiliiy,  or  "  a  gude  conceit  o'  himael',"  and  probably  he 
has,  as  he  professes,  really  meant  to  defend  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  Native  American  parly  ;  hut  his 
speech  seems  to  us  admirably  adapted  to  render  ihe  Church  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  heretics,  and  to  create  a  distrust  of 
the  class  of  persons  he  wishes  lo  vindicate.  He  is  far  too  ignorant 
of  Catholicity  lo  be  oble  to  speak  of  it  with  credit  to  himself,  and 
the  arguments  he  urges  against  the  silly  and  fanatical  Native 
American  movement  are  just  such  as  are  calculated  to  induce  the 
mass  of  the  American  people,  this  side  the  Alleghanies  at  least, 
to  think  favorably  of  it.  It  is  such  men  as  he  that  have  created 
the  greatest  part  of  ihe  hostility  of  the  American  people  to  the 
naliimlization  of  foreigners,  and  it  is  such  miserable  defenders  of 
Catholicity  that  have  made  many  persons  believe  that  a  Catholic 
never  regards  truth  where  bis  Church  is  concerned.  We  would 
not  speak  harshly  of  Ibis  poor  man,  but  we  would  (ell  him,  thai  the 
demagogical  spirit  is  the  farthest  removed  possible  from  the 
Catholic  spirit,  and  that  a  nominal  Catholic  turned  demagogue  is 
an  animal  of  those  unclean  habits  which  disgust,  not  only  all  good 
Catholics,  but  even  heretics  themselves.  The  man  who  is  not  in- 
capable of  pandering  to  ihe  prejudices  of  the  mob,  be  they  prej- 
udices of  what  sort  (hey  may,  lacks  ihe  essential  ingredient  of  a 
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freeman,  and  the  louder  he  screams  in  behalf  of  democracy,  the 
louder  and  more  unequivocally  he  proclaims  his  slavery.  He  who 
dares  not^be  true  to  his  God,  who  calumniates  the  fearless  and  un- 
swerving friends  of  his  Church,  in  order  to  gain  the  momentary  ap- 
plause of  its  enemies,  is  incapable  of  giving  any  guaranty  that  he 
will  be  true  to  his  country  and  faithful  to  her  institutions.  The 
man  who  will  betray  his  religion  to  obtain  political  promotion,  will 
betray  his  country  the  moment  he  fancies  it  for  his  interest  to  do 
so.  If  we  had  had  in  this  country  no  political  demagogues  of 
foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  a  *'  Native 
American  Party."  Let  Catholics  be  good  Catholics,  let  them  fear 
God,  and  show,  as  they  should,  that  they  are  incapable  of  fearing 
any  one  else ;  let  them  adhere  firmly  to  their  faith,  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  religion,  without  apology,  and  without  asking  any  roan's 
permission,  and  there  will  be  no  Native  Americanism  to  disturb 
them.  But  multiply  such  orators  as  Charles  C.  Kelly,  and  such 
papers  as  The  Truth- Teller  and  The  Nation^  and  you  will  have 
Native  Americanism,  and  more  than  you  will  be  able  to  manase. 
There  are  demagogues,  radicals,  and  infidels  enough  of  native 
growth,  without  any  importation  from  abroad.  The  distrust  of  the 
Catholic  population  arises  chiefly  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  orators  and  pa- 
pers as  these  we  mention,  and  the  American  people  will  never 
have  any  confidence  in  them,  so  long  as  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  preyed  upon,  as  they  heretofore  have  been,  by  a  set  of  political 
harpies,  whether  native-born  or  foreign-born,  whether  sailing  under 
the  Catholic  flag  or  that  of  heresy.  No  man  is  our  friend  who 
wishes  merely  to  use  us  for  his  own  selfish  purposes  ;  no  man  should 
be  trusted  by  us  who  places  the  state  before  the  Church,  a  political 
theory  before  Catholic  faith,  or  his  passions  before  his  religioD. 
Let  every  such  man  be  marked  and  avoided.  Trust  no  man  who 
seeks  to  conform  his  religion  to  the  age  or  the  country,  who  has 
the  impudence  to  apologize  for  his  Church,  or  to  express  his  re- 
gret for  deeds  she  has  approved,  and  boasts  of  his  having  done 
what  she  forbids.  He  who  believes  himself  wiser  than  his  Church 
betrays  his  folly  or  his  hypocrisy,  and  the  less  you  have  to  do  with 
him  the  better.     Can  one  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ? 


7.  —  The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside,     By  H.  W.  Lonofbllow. 
Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields.     1850.     16mo.     pp.  141. 

We  have  so  lately  spoken  of  Mr.  Longfellow  as  a  poet,  and  at 
so  great  length,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  here  into  any 
consideration  of  his  merits.  We  have  always  esteemed  him  more 
highly  than  we  have  found  him  esteemed  by  our  literary  friends. 
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He  is  not  in  our  juilgnient  a.  great  poet,  but  he  Ems  a  truly  poetic 
temperament,  and,  if  there  is  seldom  a  thought  in  his  writings  that 
tecurs  to  the  memory,  there  is  a  melody  in  his  verse  that  charms 
uB,  and  recurs  to  our  hearts  as  the  half-forgollen  strains  we  loved  in 
the  remole  days  of  childhood  and  youth.  We  like  him  because  be 
always  briogs  back  to  us  our  young  feelings,  mellowed  by  t 
and  disiance,  and  pleases  us  in  our  manhood,  as  Mother  Goose  did 
in  our  childhood,  without  demanding  too  much  intellectual  labor. 
The  Building  of  the  Ship  is  a  pleasing  poem,  half  an  allegory, 
conveying  a  very  useful  moral  just  now. 

The  iranslation  of  The  Blind  Girl  of  Casl'd-CuilU,  from  the 
Gascon  of  Jasmin,  strikes  us  as  very  happy,  and  pleases  us  fur  better 
than  the  original,  —  perhaps  because  the  Gascon  is  to  us  pretty 
much  an  unknown  tongue ;  but  we  cannot  award  the  poem  itself 
so  high  a  rank  as  the  critics  generally  seem  disposed  to  assign  it. 
The  attempted  suicide  at  the  close  offends  us,  and  we  have  no  pa- 
lience  with  the  poet  who  makes  a  well- instructed  Catholic  girl  ex- 
press a  hope  that  God  will  pardon  suicide  under  any  circumstances, 
and  certainly  not  for  killing  herself  because  deserted  by  a  faithless 
swain.  Piety  would  have  taught  her  resignation,  and  made  her 
thankful  thai  she  had  escaped  being  wedded  to  one  undeserving; 
never  would  it  have  led  her  to  commit  the  horri' ' 
murder.  The  conceit  of  the  interposition  of  the  guardian  angel  is 
idle  ;  for  though  the  poor  girl  does  not  actually  kill  herself,  she  dies 
■with  the  intention  of  doing  so,  and  therefore  is  really  a  self-murderer 
before  God.  Is  it  any  consolation  to  think  that  the  poor  girl  c: 
her  earthly  sufferings  by  plunging  herself  into  the  eternal  tortures 
of  hell  ?  But  why  talk  of  such  things  to  men  who  have  no  faith, 
and  no  religion,  but  whimpering  sentimenialism  ?  The  volume, 
however,  upon  ihe  whole,  has  pleased  us  as  much  as  any  of  the 
author's  volumes  that  we  have  seen,  and,  if  it  does  not  add  to  his 
reputation,  it  certainly  will  not  diminish  it. 


8.  —  Der  Deutsche  Kirchenfreund.  Organ  fur  die  gemeinsm 
hueresseii  der  Araerieaniseh-deutschen  Kirchen.  Herausgejjeben 
von  Phii.ipp  Sch*ff,  Professor  der  Tbeologie  zu  Mercer6i>urg, 
Pa.     Mercersburg.     1849.     Zweiler  Jahrgang.     8vo.     pp.  464. 

This  is  a  monthly  periodical,  published  at  Mercersburg,  I 
vania,  by  Professor  Schaff,  of  the  Mercersburg  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Its  aim  is  to  be  a  central  organ  for  the  theological  and 
moral  interests  of  the  American-German  Church,  Lutheran,  Re- 
formed, and  United  Confession;  and  to  contain,  among  other  mat- 
ters, leading  articles  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  witli  special  ref- 
erence to  the  wants  of  the  American- Germ  an  Church,  ecclesias- 
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in  the  translation  of  the  works  of  such  a  Saint  as  St  Alphonsus  de 
Liguori.  Setting  aside  this  consideration,  this  little  work  is  most 
excellent,  and  if  used  daily  as  a  book  of  meditations,  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  a  real  "  preparation  for  death." 


3.  —  The  Key  of  Heaven,  or  Manual  of  Prayer.  By  the  Right 
Reverend  J.  Milner,  D.  D.  A  new  Edition,  revised,  correct- 
ed, and  enlarged.  By  Rev.  James  Fitton.  Boston  :  Sweeney. 
1849.    32mo.     pp.  422. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  convenient  edition  of  a  well-known 
manual  of  prayer.  In  addition  to  the  devotions  contained  in 
other  editions,  the  present  contains  an  explanation  of  the  priest's 
vestments,  the  ornaments  and  ceremonies  used  at  Mass,  an 
abridgment  of  Christian  doctrine,  a  prayer  for  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, another  for  one's  confessor.  Vespers  for  the  Festival  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Devotion  for  the  Scapular,  and  several  hymns. 
Among  the  hymns,  we  are  sorry  to  see  included  some  three  or  four 
from  the  heretical  Watts. 


4.  —  The  Devout  Manual :'  or  a  Collection  of  Prayers^  tending  to 
direct  and  promote  the  Practice  of  Solid  Piety,  New  Yoik : 
Dunigan  &  Brother.     1850.     32mo.     pp.  384. 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  new  manual.  It  is  published  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the 
Messrs.  Dunigan's  best  style,  and  is  a  very  judicious  collection  of 
prayers.  It  will,  no  doubt,  take  a  high  rank  among  the  many 
excellent  manuals  of  devotion  in  circulation,  and  prove  quite  a 
favorite. 

5.  —  The  Spiritual  Consoler^  or  Instructions  to  enlighten  Pioms 
Souls  in  their  Doubts^  and  to  allay  their  Fears.  Written  origi- 
nally in  Italian.  By  Father  Quadrupani,  Bamabite.  Firrt 
American  Edition.  Boston  :  Joseph  A.  Copes.  1850.  ISma 
pp.  136. 

The  fact  that  this  little  work  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  telec- 
tions  from  the  all  but  inspired  writings  of  the  illustrious  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  is  itself  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its 
excellence,  and  the  following  approbation  by  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Bishop  of  Boston  leaves  nothing  for  us  to  say.  ^'  The  English 
translation  of  Father  Quadrupani^s  little  work,  entitled  Tke  Spirii- 
ual  Consoler^  has  appeared  to  us,  a(\er  due  examination,  sound  in 
doctrine,  and  full  of  instruction  and  counsel,  most  useful  to  souls 
seeking  advancement  in  piety  and  Christian  perfection.    We  have. 
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therefore,  approved  its  publication,  and  recommend  the  use  of  it  to 
the  faithful."  We  can  add  nothing,  and  it  would  be  impertinence 
on  our  part  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing,  after  this.  We  will  only  say, 
that  we  have  found  it  one  of  the  very  best  works  of  the  sort  we  are 
acquainted  with.  Mr.  Copes  has  done  well  in  selecting  it  for  his 
first  publication. 


6.  —  Remarks  of  Mr,  Charles  C,  Kelly ^  in  the  Convention,  on  the 
Native  American  Question,     A.  G.  Hodges  dc  Co.,  Printers. 

In  what  convention,  when  or  where  held,  these  remarks  were 
made,  we  are  not  told ;  and  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Kelly  himself  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  tells  us  that  he  is  *'  the  son  of  an  Irish- 
man," is  "  a  Catholic  in  faith,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,"  that  "  he  would  die  sooner  than  yield  "  his  faith,  and 
that  he  has  "  contributed  more  to  the  support  of  Protestant  churches 
than  to  the  support  of  Catholic  ones."  From  the  fact  that  the 
pamphlet  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  in  Kentucky,  we  presume 
the  convention  intended  in  the  title  was  the  convention  recently 
held  in  that  State  for  the  purpose  of  amending  its  constitution,  and 
we  should  conjecture,  from  the  character  he  gives  of  himself,  that 
Mr.  Kelly  is  a  real  Kentuckian,  of  "  the  half-horse,  half-alligator, 
with  a  spice  of  the  snapping-turtle,"  breed.  He  does  not  appear 
to  lack  volubility,  or  "  a  gude  conceit  o'  himsel',"  and  probably  he 
has,  as  he  professes,  really  meant  to  defend  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  Native  American  party  ;  but  his 
speech  seems  to  us  admirably  adapted  to  render  the  Church  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  heretics,  and  to  create  a  distrust  of 
the  class  of  persons  he  wishes  to  vindicate.  He  is  far  too  ignorant 
of  Catholicity  to  be  able  to  speak  of  it  with  credit  to  himself,  and 
the  arguments  he  urges  against  the  silly  and  fanatical  Native 
American  movement  are  just  such  as  are  calculated  to  induce  the 
mass  of  the  American  people,  this  side  the  Alleghanies  at  least, 
to  think  favorably  of  it.  It  is  such  men  as  he  that  have  created 
the  greatest  part  of  the  hostility  of  the  American  people  to  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners,  and  it  is  such  miserable  defenders  of 
Catholicity  that  have  made  many  persons  believe  that  a  Catholic 
never  regards  truth  where  his  Church  is  concerned.  We  would 
not  speak  harshly  of  this  poor  man,  but  we  would  tell  him,  that  the 
demagogical  spirit  is  the  farthest  removed  ]x>ssible  from  the 
Catholic  spirit,  and  that  a  nominal  Catholic  turned  demagogue  is 
an  animal  of  those  unclean  habits  which  disgust,  not  only  all  good 
Catholics,  but  even  heretics  themselves.  The  man  who  is  not  in- 
capable of  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the  mob,  be  they  prej- 
udices of  what  sort  they  may,  lacks  the  essential  ingredient  of  a 
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freeman,  and  the  louder  he  screams  in  behalf  of  democracy,  the 
louder  and  more  unequivocally  he  proclaims  his  slavery.  He  who 
dares  not^be  true  to  his  God,  who  calumniates  the  fearless  and  un- 
swerving friends  of  his  Church,  in  order  to  gain  the  momentary  ap- 
plause of  its  enemies,  is  incapable  of  giving  any  guaranty  that  he 
will  be  true  to  his  country  and  faithful  to  her  institutions.  The 
man  who  will  betray  his  religion  to  obtain  political  promotion,  will 
betray  his  country  the  moment  he  fancies  it  for  his  interest  to  do 
so.  If  we  had  had  in  this  country  no  political  demagogues  of 
foreign  birth  or  descent,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  a  "  Native 
American  Party."  Let  Catholics  be  good  Catholics,  let  them  fear 
God,  and  show,  as  they  should,  that  they  are  incapable  of  feanog 
any  one  else  ;  let  them  adhere  firmly  to  their  faith,  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  religion,  without  apology,  and  without  asking  any  roao*8 
permission,  and  there  will  be  no  Native  Americanism  to  disturb 
them.  But  multiply  such  orators  as  Charles  C.  Kelly,  and  such 
papers  as  The  Truth-  Teller  and  The  Nation^  and  you  will  have 
Native  Americanism,  and  more  than  you  will  be  able  to  manage. 
There  are  demagogues,  radicals,  and  infidels  enough  of  native 
growth,  without  any  importation  from  abroad.  The  distrust  of  the 
Catholic  population  arises  chiefly  from  the  facility  with  whidi 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  orators  and  pa- 
pers as  these  we  mention,  and  the  American  people  will  never 
have  any  confidence  in  them,  so  long  as  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  preyed  upon,  as  they  heretofore  have  been,  by  a  set  of  political 
harpies,  whether  native-born  or  foreign-born,  whether  sailing  under 
the  Catholic  flag  or  that  of  heresy.  No  man  is  our  friend  who 
wishes  merely  to  use  us  for  his  own  selfish  purposes  ;  no  man  shoald 
be  trusted  by  us  who  places  the  state  before  the  Church,  a  political 
theory  before  Catholic  faith,  or  his  passions  before  his  religion. 
Let  every  such  man  be  marked  and  avoided.  Trust  no  man  who 
seeks  to  conform  his  religion  to  the  age  or  the  country,  who  has 
the  impudence  to  apologize  for  his  Church,  or  to  express  his  re- 
gret for  deeds  she  has  approved,  and  boasts  of  his  having  done 
what  she  forbids.  He  who  believes  himself  wiser  than  his  Church 
betrays  his  folly  or  his  hypocrisy,  and  the  less  you  have  to  do  with 
him  the  better.     Can  one  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ? 


7.  —  The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside.     By  H.  W.  Lonofbllow. 
Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields.     1850.     16mo.     pp.  141. 

We  have  so  lately  spoken  of  Mr.  Longfellow  as  a  poet,  and  at 
so  great  length,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  here  into  any 
consideration  of  his  merits.  We  have  always  esteemed  him  more 
highly  than  we  have  found  him  esteemed  by  our  literary  friends. 
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He  is  not  in  our  juiigment  a  great  poel,  but  he  has  a  truly  poetic 
lerapemmenl,  and,  if  there  is  seldom  a  thought  in  hia  writings  thai 
recurs  to  the  memory,  ihere  is  a  melody  in  his  verse  ihat  charma 
us,  and  recurs  to  our  hearts  as  the  ha  IF- forgot  ten  strains  we  loved  in 
the  remote  days  of  childhood  and  youth.  We  like  him  because  he 
always  brings  back  to  us  our  young  feelings,  mellowed  by  time 
and  distance,  and  pleases  us  in  our  manhood,  as  Mother  Goose  did 
in  our  childhood,  without  demanding  too  much  intellectual  labor. 
The  Building  of  the  Sliip  is  a  pleasing  poem,  half  an  allegory, 
conveying  a  very  useful  moral  just  now. 

The  translation  of  Tke  Blind  Girl  of  Caslel-CuilU,  from  the 
Gascon  of  Jasmin,  strikes  us  as  very  happy,  and  pleases  us  for  belter 
than  the  original, —  perhaps  because  the  Gascon  is  to  us  pretty 
much  an  unknown  tongue  ;  but  we  cannot  award  the  poem  itself 
so  high  a  rank  as  ihe  critics  generally  seem  disposed  to  assign  it. 
The  attempted  suicide  at  the  close  offends  us,  and  we  have  no  pa- 
tience with  the  poet  who  mokes  a  we II- instructed  Catholic  girl  ex- 
press a  hope  that  God  will  pardon  suicide  under  any  circumstances, 
and  certainly  not  for  killing  herself  because  deserted  by  a  faithless 
swain.  Piety  would  have  taught  her  resignation,  and  made  her 
thankful  that  she  had  escaped  being  wedded  to  one  undeserving ; 
never  would  it  have  led  her  to  commit  the  horrible  crime  of  self- 
tnurder.  The  conceit  of  the  interposition  of  the  guardian  angel  is 
idle  ;  for  though  the  poor  girl  does  not  actually  kill  herself,  she  dies 
with  the  intention  of  doing  so,  and  therefore  is  really  a  self-murderer 
before  God.  Is  it  any  consolation  to  think  that  the  poor  girl  escaped 
her  earthly  sufferings  by  plunging  herself  into  the  eternal  tortures 
of  hell  ?  But  why  talk  of  such  things  to  men  who  have  no  faith, 
and  no  religion,  but  whimpering  sentimentalism  ?  The  volume, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  has  pleased  us  as  much  as  any  of  the 
author's  volumes  that  we  have  seen,  and,  if  it  does  not  add  to  his 
reputation,  it  certainly  will  not  diminish  it. 


8.  —  Der  Deutsche  Kirtkenfreund.  Organ  fur  die  gemeinsamen 
Ititeressen  der  Americartisck-deulsr-hen  Kircken.  Herausgegeben 
von  Philipp  Schaff,  Professor  der  Thooiogie  zu  Mercersburg, 
Pa.     Mercersburg.     1849.     Zweiter  Jahrgang.     8vo.     pp.  464. 

This  is  a  monthly  periodical,  published  at  Mercersburg,  PennsyU 
vania,  by  Professor  Schaff,  of  the  Mercersburg  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Its  aim  is  to  be  a  central  organ  for  the  theological  and 
moral  interests  of  the  American-German  Church,  Lutheran,  Re- 
formed, and  United  Confession;  and  lo  contain,  among  other  mat- 
ters, leading  articles  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  wants  of  the  American- German  Church,  ccclesiaa- 
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tical  intelligence  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  communicatioM 
from  German  missionary  districts,  in  the  western  part  of  our  couo- 
try,  and  critical  notices  of  the  more  remarkable  productions  of 
German  and  Anglo-German  theology.  It  is  Protestant,  mainly 
after  the  Mercer shurg  Review  stamp ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined it,  appears  to  be  conducted  with  industry,  ability,  and  good 
temper.  The  articles  on  the  History  of  the  German  Church  m 
America  we  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  We  wish  the 
work  all  the  success  we  can  wish  any  heretical  work,  and  consider 
it  superior  to  most  Protestant  works  that  fall  under  our  notice. 


9.  —  New-  Yorker  Sion.  Herausgegehen  von  einem  Vereine  von 
Katholiken,  Redigirt  von  L.  Vogele,  Prof.  February  16, 
1850.     4to.    Jahrgang  I.,  Nr.  I. 

This  is  a  new  Catholic  paper,  published  weekly,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  German  language.  Judging  from  the  numbera 
already  issued,  it  is  an  excellent  paper,  conducted  with  ability, 
energy,  zeal,  and  in  a  true  Catholic  spirit,  well  adapted  to  the  waats 
of  our  German  brethren,  who  form  so  large  and  so  important  a 
part  of  our  American  Catholic  population.  The  editor  speaks  the 
language  of  a  freeman,  in  tones  which  gladden  the  freeman^ 
heart.  He  dares  tell  the  truth,  which  the  men  of  the  age,  stru^ling 
for  the  liberty  of  passion,  do  not  like  to  hear.  And  he  does  not  fear 
to  assert  the  right  of  religion  to  rule  over  our  politics  ;  that  man  is 
as  much  bound  to  obey  God  when  acting  in  the  political  field,  as 
when  assisting  at  the  Divine  offices.  It  would  be  well  if  such  men 
as  Mr.  Charles  C.  Kelly,  noticed  above,  would  read  his  bold  and  en- 
ergetic assertion  of  the  rights  of  religion,  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
citizen.  We  rejoice  that  our  German  Catholics  have  so  able  and  so 
truly  a  Catholic  journal  as  this  promises  to  be.  It  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  against  the  false  notions  of  liberty  so  rife  in  our  age 
and  country,  and  which  those  not  on  their  guard  may  imbibe  before 
suspecting  their  dangerous  character.  We  wish  it  all  success,  and 
warmly  recommend  it  to  the  support  of  all  who  read  the  language 
in  which  it  is  published. 


10.  —  Poems.      By  Sarah  A.  Nowell.       Boston  :     Tompkins. 
1850.     12mo.     pp.  208. 

This  is  a  very  unpretending  volume  of  poems,  by  one  of  our  near 
neighbours,  but  is  far  superior  to  many  which  make  much  greater 
pretensions,  and  are  commended  by  the  newspaper  critics.  Mrs. 
Nowell  possesses  a  good  deal  of  facility  in  versification,  has  much 
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poetic  feeling,  and  a  mind  of  a  high  order.  The  poems  seem  to 
have  beea  writien  rnainiy  for  her  own  amusement ;  but  were  she  to 
devote  more  lime  and  thought  to  tlie  culiivalion  of  poetry,  she  could 
easily  place  herself  far  above  the  Sigourneys,  the  Osgoods,  and  the 
Welbys. 


11. — Poena.     By  James  Russell  Lowell,      Boston;    Ticknor, 
Reed,  &  Fields.     1849.     2  vols.     16mo. 

We  have  recently  expressed  our  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Lowell 
as  a  poet.  He  has  writien  no  poem  that  we  much  admire,  hut  he 
liaa  written  occasional  passages  of  as  exquisite  poetry  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  American  poet.  He  is  now  and  then  a  little  cockney- 
ffib,  and  babbles  of  nature  as  one  to  whom  nature  is  unfamiliar; 
bm  he  does  cot  lack  either  the  poetical  temper  or  the  poetical  heart. 
He  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  philanthropist;  and  of  all  poetry,  the 
philaalhropic  species  is  the  least  endurable,  as  of  all  men  philan- 
thropists are  the  most  intolerable.  Poor  Dr.  Channing  has  much 
to  answer  for.  His  everlasting  preachments  about  the  "dignity 
of  human  nature '^  has  corrupted  our  literature,  as  it  has  our  morals  ; 
and  if  philanthropy,  which  received  such  an  impetus  from  him, 
3  rage  much  longer  in  this  Commonwealth,  it  will  be 
wry  for  every  honest  man  and  peaceable  man  to  emigrate 
from  it.  What  with  our  moral-reform  societies,  our  anti-bangman 
socielias,  prisoners'  friend  societies,  abolition  societies,  temper- 
ance societies,  there  will  soon  be  no  living  here  for  a  man  who 
wishes  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  to  let  his  neighbours  mind 
theirs.  Really  the  evil  is  becoming  insutferable,  and  we  are  fast 
retrograding  to  the  days  of  the  old  colonial  sumptuary  laws,  which 
even  our  fathers  could  not  bear.  Mr.  Lowell  would  be  a  great 
poet  if  he  were  not  a  great  philanthropist. 


12.  —  The  Second  Advenl :  or  what  do  the  Scriptures  teach  re- 
specting the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of  the  World,  the 
Resarreetion  of  the  Dead,  and  the  General  Judgment  f  By 
Alpheds  Crosby.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.  1850. 
12mo.  pp.  173. 
We  liave  not  read  this  book :  we  broke  down  before  we  had  got 

beyond  half  a  dozen  pages. 


13.  ~-  The  War  with  Mexico 
Boston  r  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

This  volume  is  written  with  ability,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
information,  together  with  a  much  greater  amount  of  childish  prattle 


reviewed.     By  A.  A.  Liveemoke, 
1850.     12mo,     pp.  310. 
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and  nonsense.     No  work  coming  out  under  the  patronage  o 
American  Pence  Society  could  by  any  possibility  be  really  v 
reading.      We  dislike  war,  and   disliked   the   Mexican  war   i 
ticular ;  but  not  for  the  nonsensical  reasons  set  forth  by  your  n 
pamby  peace  men,  your  Worcesters,  Ladds,  Burritts,  aod  C 
Mr.  Livermore  is  a  Unitarian  minister,  a  man  of  respect 
lainmenls  and  commendable  industry ;  but  he  is  a  philsot 
that  is,  ilie  lover  of  man  in  geDeral,  and  the  hater  of  all  n 
particular,  —  unless   they  chance   to   be  TOguet    and   c 
Leave  your  philanthropy,  man,  and  leam  eharilt/,  the  g 
fasliioncd  Christian  virtue  of  charity,  and  then   you   may  i 
things  that  it  will  not  sicken  a  sober  man  to  read. 


14.  —  Cireassia,  or  a  Tour  to  the  Caucanu,     By  G.  L.  ] 
Esq.   New  York  :  Stringer  &  Townsend.   1850.   8vo.  | 

This  is  a  work  of  lofty  pretensions,  but  of  feeble  perfonfll 
Who  the  author  is  we  know  not,  and  have  no  wish  to  luie#;^ 

style  is  inflated,  stilled,  and  altogether  uncivilized,  njid  fatt' 
tells  us  very  little  wliich  we  could  not  have  learned    wiihoat  \ 
out  of  the  room  in  which  we  are  now  writing.     The  nuthor,  n 
pears,  entered  two  or  three  huts  in  Circasaia,  saw  a  vt-oman   ^ 
with  breasts  uncovered  and  with  bare  and  dirty  feet.     This  ii 
all  ihe  addition  ho  makes  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  C 
casians.     Yet,  though  llie  reader  is  every  moment  on  the  poigl 
throwing  the  book  in  the  fire,  he  continues  to  read  on  lo  the 
Why,  he  can  hardly  explain  to  himself     If  the  aulhor  had  i 
simplicity,  if  he  made  fewer  pretensions,  and  retained  i 
spoct  for  religion  find  morals,  we  are  not  sure  but  he 
o  very  pleasing  book  of  travels.     Even  while  he  dis^ 
throws  a  sort  of  interest  over  his  work  which  we  cannot  Khfl 
but  which  wo  are  at  the  same  time  ashamed  of  feeling. 


15.  —  Poems.    By  Robert  Drownimg.    A  new  Edition. 
Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields.     1850.     2  vols.     "" 

VVe  have  read  only  one  or  two  of  Browning's  poems,  and  I 
reserve  our  judgment  of  these  volumes  till  we  have  s 
reading  the  rest,     Mr.  Browning  is  too  weighty  to  be  despatcbc 
o  light  literary  notice.     We  will  only  add,  that  the  Messrs.  '" 
nor  &  Co.  have  issued  these  volumes,  as  they  do  all  their  □ 
publications,  in  a  style  becoming  a  poet  of  the  first  order. 


r 
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Art.  I. —  St,  Peter  and  Mahomet;  or  the  Popes  protecting 

Christendom  from  Mahometanism. 

When  the  Apostles  were  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Christ  for  the 
last  time  before  his  passion,  they  began  to  dispute  among  them- 
selves ;  and  the  question  was,  which  of  them  would  be  the 
greatest.  Our  Lord  settled  this  dispute,  and  then  he  turned  to 
the  Apostle  who  was  soon  to  become  prince  of  the  sacred 
college,  and  said  to  him,  '^  Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat.  But  I  have  prayed  for 
thee^  that  thy  faith  may  not  fail.  And  thou,  being  converted, 
con6rm  thy  brethren." 

St.  Peter  knew  not  at  that  moment  in  how  pany  ways  Satan 
would  sift  the  Church,  —  from  how  many  quarters  he  would  lead 
forth  the  united  strength  of  earth  and  hell.  He  saw  the  Devil, 
not  as  a  serpent,  nor  as  an  angel  of  light,  but  as  a  roaring  lion. 
His  conception  of  the  whole  matter  appears  in  his  answer  :  — 
**  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  follow  thee  to  prison,  and  to  death." 
And  the  first  sifting  which  the  Church  received  at  the  hands  of 
Satan  was  precisely  that  which  St.  Peter  expected.  The  world 
for  three  hundred  years  groaned  beneath  the  tyranny  of  Rome, 
and  during  that  long  period  the  worship  of  Christ  was  pro- 
scribed, {fnd  his  children  hunted  to  the  death  ;  the  prisons  were 
choked  with  them,  the  wild  beasts  were  glutted  with  their  flesh, 
the  ground  was  red  with  their  blood  ;  they  were  pitilessly  mur- 
dered, sometimes  singly,  sometimes  by  hundreds,  sometimes 
by  thousands.  This  was  the  first  great  sifting  ;  it  was  a  trial  of 
the  Church  by  fire  and  the  sword,  a  determination  to  crush  her 
by  treating  her  children  as  convicted  enemies  of  the  Empire 
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and  of  the  immortal  gods.  The  yet  uninspired  fisherman  was 
ready  for  all  this,  but  he  had  no  notion  of  the  far  more  terrible 
storms  which  would  issue  from  the  womb  of  time,  and  burst 
upon  the  Church.  He  could  not  foresee  the  day  when  heresy 
would  sit  upon  the  throne  and  trample  the  altar,  when  the  as- 
tonished world  would  find  itself  Arian,  when  the  true  faith 
would  be  denied  by  the  East,  and  scarcely  find  a  resting-place 
in  the  West  except  in  the  bosom  of  Leo  the  Great.  He  did 
not  suspect  that  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  sit  again  in  the 
chair  of  Moses,  —  that  some  of  his  successors  would  be  ambi- 
tious, cruel,  and  licentious  men,  incapable  of  denying  the  faith 
simply  because  Jesus  Christ  had  promised  the  world  that  bis 
Vicar  should  never  lead  the  people  to  believe  a  lie.  He  did 
not  see  the  tide  of  barbarism  issuing  from  Northern  Asia  with 
resistless  force,  and  failing  to  destroy  civilization  only  because 
it  could  not  destroy  the  parent  of  all  true  civilization,  the 
Church  of  God.  In  the  days  of  St.  Peter  the  Emperors  were 
the  high-priests  of  paganism,  and  after  a  thousand  years  bad 
rolled  away,  the  German  Caesars  bethought  themselves  of  this 
fact,  and  straightway  they  claimed  some  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  High-Priest  of  Christianity.  A  long  stru^le 
served  to  evolve  an  undeniable  right  of  the  Holy  See  ;  the  re- 
fractory Emperors  were  stripped  of  the  purple,  until  they  would 
consent  to  render  to  God  the  things  which  are  of  God.  The 
Western  schism  threatened  to  leave  the  Church  a  dismembered 
corpse  upon  the  plains  of  Europe  ;  the  captivity  of  Babyloo, 
as  the  stay  of  the  Popes  in  France  was  jusdy  called,  nearly 
ruined  Italy,  and  produced  the  most  deplorable  effects  in  the 
Western  Churches  ;  and  the  Protestant  rebellion  tore  whole  na- 
tions from  their  mother's  arms.  St.  Peter  was  ready  for  ioi* 
prisonment  and  death,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  meet  storms 
like  these.  What  if  he  could  have  heard  modem  doctors  prov- 
ing that  he  had  never  been  in  Rome!  What  if  he  could  have 
heard  the  wise  disciples  of  Strauss  gravely  say  that  be  never 
lived,  that  his  Master  was  an  Idea  ! 

If  the  Church  ever  could  really  fear  an  enemy,  she  would 
have  been  hopelessly  affrighted  at  Mahometanism.  All  her 
other  trials  were  accompanied  with  some  solace  for  her  wouod- 
ed  heart.  The  persecutions  were  bitter,  but  she  often  had  a 
little  time  to  breathe  ;  she  felt  that  such  a  violent  state  of  things 
could  not  endure  long,  and  she  knew  that  the  surest  way  to  enlarge 
her  fold  on  earth  was  to  send  crowds  of  martyrs  to  heaven. 
No  man  ever  sowed  tares  in  her  fields  as  Arius  did,  but  in  three 
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hundred  years  the  heresy  which  had  stolen  tlie  ihrone,  the 
temples,  the  palaces,  and  ihe  cities,  had  fallen  to  pieces;  it  was 
a  lost  Babylon,  —  no  one  could  lell  where  it  was.  The  awful 
irruptions  of  ihe  Northern  barbarians  seemed  lo  have  thrown 
upon  the  plains  of  Europe  a  great  mass  of  soulles'S  human  flesh, 
which  would  corrupt  the  air,  and  make  the  country  a  wild  des- 
ert ;  but  the  Church  look  these  things  to  her  bosom,  and  her 
supernatural  warmth  made  those  bones  live  Bgain  ;  she  made 
ihem  Christians,  and  they  became  men.  It  was  not  so  when 
she  fought  the  new  enemy.  The  powerful  genius  of  Mahomet 
made  him  dream  that  he  could  do  what  CVsar  and  Alexander 
did,  —  that  he  could  enslave  the  world;  and  he  matured  his  plans 
with  care.  The  political  aspect  of  Ihe  world  was  very  inviting 
to  an  ambitious  impostor,  for  the  Western  Empire  had  fallen, 
and  the  strong  arm  won  the  spoils  ;  the  Eastern  was  getting  old 
and  crazy,  and  all  Asia  was  nearly  independent  of  the  Greek 
Emperors.  Mahomet  gave  laws  which  were  singularly  adapted 
to  please  man's  corrupt  nature,  and  his  laws  were  piously  kept. 
He  won  his  soldiers  lo  his  party  by  promising  ihem  rich  booty, 
and  by  keeping  his  promises.  The  captains  always  shouted 
with  Alokanna,  — 

«  Thrones  tn  Ihe  Tictora,  heaTen  lo  him  who  Mn." 
He  did  not  give  them  thrones,  —  common  soldiers  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them  ;  but  they  were  always  ready  lo  ex- 
change the  promised  throne  for  present  license  to  unmiiigaicd 
avarice  and  lust,  and  the  soldier  was  satisfied.  It  is  true  that 
ihe  slain  did  not  ascend  to  heaven,  bul  they  never  came  back 
to  tell  their  surviving  comrades  so. 

Some  say  that  Mahomet  was  a  reformed  drunkard;  others 
ascribe  his  law  against  wine-drinking  lo  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  use  it.  They  do  him  injustice;  he  was  an  ambitious  cap- 
lain,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  a  drunken 
army.  Yet  he  had  no  easy  task,  for  ihe  Arabs  were  a  nation 
of  sots.  Death  was  as  common  at  their  dinners  as  drunkenness 
at  ours,  fiul  they  consoled  themselves  with  a  gluttony  that 
made  their  former  drunkenness  ashamed.  In  our  own  times, 
death  from  excessive  eaiing  at  a  genuine  Turkish  dinner  is  an 
event  loo  common  to  attract  much  notice.  "  God  is  great, 
bul  Mustapha  was  a  good  eater.     Who  will  die  next  ?  " 

Soldiers  and  slaves  must  not  think  loo  much,  or  they  will 
become  captains  and  members  of  Provisional  Governments. 
Cxsar  knew  it  when  he  looked  so  at  the  lean  and  hungry  Cas- 
sius.     The  FrKlorian  guards  bad  much  lime  foe  making  and 
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bearing  speeches,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  they  became  auc- 
tioneers, and  sold  the  empire  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
Janizaries  cared  not  who  held  the  sword  aiid  purse,  while 
they  held  the  bowstring  and  dagger.  A  few  years  of  idleness 
taught  them  that  the  word  Sultan,  when  interpreted,  means  a 
strong  army.  From  that  moment  the  Grand  Turk  sat  under 
the  Janizaries  as  uneasily  as  Damocles  did  under  the  sword, 
until  Mahmoud  eased  his  mind  by  cutting  their  throats.  Now 
Mahomet  made  war  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  of  bis  public 
policy,  and  of  course  it  followed  that  his  people  would  have 
little  time  to  cultivate  their  minds.  He  knew  that  the  breath- 
ing intervals  would  be  given  to  beastly  indulgence,  and  in  order 
to  make  tiieir  ignorance  profound,  be  gave  them  the  Koran, 
and  told  them  to  read  nothing  else.  They  treated  it  as  Native 
Americans  treat  the  Bible;  —  they  swore  by  it,  but  scarcely 
opened  it.  The  views  of  Mahomet  touching  mental  improve- 
ment were  practically  illustrated  by  Omar,  when  he  burned  the 
Alexandrian  library.  What  a  monument  he  would  have,  if 
every  curse  of  the  learned  were  a  stone  upon  his  grave ! 

Tell  men  that  they  can  serve  God  and  Mammon  at  the  same 
time,  charge  them  to  indulge  their  passions  freely,  secure  to 
them  a  heaven  whose  first  law  is  sensual  gratification,  make 
ignorance  the  first  commandment,  and  erect  this  scheme  of 
lust  and  rapine  into  a  religious  system,  and  what  remains  to 
insure  it  long  life  ?  Punish  apostasy  with  death.  This  stem 
law  of  the  Prophet  is  as  faithfully  kept  now  as  it  was  under  AI 
Raschid.  We  have  often  seen  converted  Turks,  whose  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  would  be  instantly  followed  by  their 
assassination.  It  is  true,  that  the  Sublime  Porte  issues  firmans 
of  toleration,  but  secret  assassins  are  numerous,  and  justice  is 
seldom  obtained  in  the  capital,  elsewhere  never.* 

*  A  striking  instance  occurred  in  the  year  950,  when  Otho,  king  of 
Germany,  sent  an  embassy  to  Abderrahman,  chief  of  the  Spanish  Moon. 
St.  John  of  Veidieres  was  chosen  for  the  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
was  instructed  to  give  the  Moor  a  proper  answer  to  some  attacks  which 
he  had  made  upon  Christianity  in  a  letter  to  Otho. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  despatches  contained  religious  matter, 
John  was  detained  until  the  Moor  could  be  consulted.  After  some  weeks 
he  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  capital,  but  he  was  required  to  suppress 
the  religious  document,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  audience.  John  refused. 
It  was  represented  to  him  that  the  laws  condemned  even  the  king  to  death, 
if  he  should  hear  a  Christian  concerning  religion  without  punishiog  the 
offender  with  instant  strangulation.  John  was  inflexible.  The  king 
liked  the  stern  honesty  of  John,  and  swore  by  his  beard  that  he  should 
not  die.   A  messenger  was  sent  by  Abderrahman  to  Otho,  begging  him  to 
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So  Mahomet  unfurled  his  banner,  and  in  a  twinkling  it  waved 
over  a  great  host.  He  went  forth  to  make  converts  and  sub- 
jects. The  process  was  quite  simple.  He  held  his  tablet  of 
laws  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  and  in  most  cases 
the  people  chose  to  live  and  believe  in  one  God,  and  in  his 
prophet,  Mahomet.  The  Jew  was  not  forced  to  abandon  all 
his  venerable  observances  ;  the  renegade  eased  his  conscience 
by  observing  that  Jesus  ranked  next  to  Mahomet  in  the  new 
order  of  things  ;  the  idolater  forswore  his  graven  images,  and 
changed  the  names  of  his  gods.  But  this  synthesis  m  theology 
was  too  ostentatious  to  be  real.  The  spiritual  headship  of  a 
minority,  with  the  political  sovereignty  of  nations  differing  in 
every  thing  excepting  in  the  human  shape,  did  not  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  Mahomet.  He  did  not  want  an  Ireland,  an  India,  or 
a  Canada,  in  his  empire.  He  knew  that  his  Christian  and  Jew- 
ish converts  would  never  disturb  the  commonwealth,  but  he 
was  not  so  sure  of  his  many-colored  Gentiles.  Their  Penates 
would  make  them  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  then  an  easy 
process  of  reasoning  would  lead  them  to  quarrel  with  him.  He 
knew  that  the  pagan  who  has  no  images  forgets  his  theology,  — 
that  he  becomes  an  animal,  with  just  enough  of  humanity  to 
prevent  him  from  walking  on  all  fours.  So  Mahomet  became 
an  iconoclast.  The  worship  of  strange  gods  was  an  effect  of 
man's  worship  of  his  own  self.  Idolatry  always  began  at  home. 
The  Prophet  wished  not  to  destroy  the  cause;  he  simply  diverted 
the  effect  into  a  new  channel.  To  read  his  Koran  one  would 
think  that  the  ideal  formula  of  his  system  was  the  purest  theism. 
So  a  discourse  of  Spinoza  begins  and  ends  with  God.  Cousin 
often  speaks  of  the  Divinity  in  terms  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
Father  of  the  Church.  When  Hegel  talks  of  God,  his  words 
sometimes  become  a  hymn  which  might  be  chanted  by  an  im- 
mortal choir.  But  get  Spinoza,  Cousin,  and  Hegel  into  a 
corner,  force  them  to  tell  you  what  God  is  in  the  last  analysis, 
make  them  speak  in  words  which  you  can  understand,  and  they 
will  answer,  God  is  I. 

An  outward  profession  of  faith  always  satisfied  the  Prophet. 
The  language  of  Caliph  Vathek  to  the  captains  of  the  Emperor 
Theophilus  was  in  substance  the  standing  sermon  of  the  Mos- 
lems to  their  captives.     "  Why  will  you  die  when  your  lives 


dispense  John  from  offering  the  paper  to  the  Moor.  Otho  moderated  some 
of  the  phrases  in  his  letter,  and  John  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
Abderrahman. 
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are  in  your  own  hands  ?  Why  will  you  not  leave  the  narrow 
way  which  the  Son  of  Mary  has  marked  for  you  ?  Enter 
into  the  broad  path  which  the  great  Prophet  has  opened  for  this 
life  and  for  the  next.  Are  not  his  words  full  of  wisdom,  when 
he  says,  that  God  has  given  every  imaginable  good  to  bis  ser- 
vants in  this  life,  and  paradise  in  the  other  world  ?  God  is 
good  ;  he  knew  that  his  children  were  too  weak  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  Jesus,  and  he  sent  Mahomet  to  free  them  from  the  irk- 
some burden.  The  faith  of  the  true  believers  is  enough  for 
their  salvation."  The  Mahometans  said,  Pecca  fortUer,  for- 
titer  crede^  before  Luther,  and  they  were  more  consisteot 
besides.  Their  caprice,  or  the  soul's  involuntary  tribute  to 
virtue,  made  them  suffer  a  few  great  saints  to  live  quietly  in 
their  midst.  But  they  lost  no  opportunity  for  tempting  these 
heroes.  When  St.  Nilus  met  some  of  them,  they  tried  to  make 
him  a  true  believer;  and  when  they  saw  that  it  was  useless,  they 
begged  him  to  lay  aside  his  austerities.  ^^  If  you  are  resolved 
to  torment  yourself,  wait  until  you  are  too  old  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  world." 

The  impostor  ruled  Arabia  before  he  died,  and  he  had  the 
fortune  which  is  commonly  denied  to  political  innovators ;  be 
left  men  who  were  equal  to  the  task  of  prosecuting  the  work 
which  he  had  begun.  Under  Abubekir,  Omar,  and  Ali,  Pal- 
estine, Syria,  and  Egypt  were  enslaved,  and  although  schism, 
which  must  distract  and  finally  ruin  every  society  not  upheld 
by  God,  was  even  then  dividing  the  true  believers,  neverthe- 
less the  cause  went  on  and  prospered.  The  great  Caliphate, 
so  celebrated  in  Eastern  romance,  was  established  at  Bagdad ; 
then  Persia  became  Mahometan,  and  the  religion  of  the  Prophet 
was  professed  along  the  shores  and  in  the  islands  of  the  lodiao 
Sea.  The  tide  rolled  westward  ;  desperate  attempts  were  made 
by  the  enemy  to  obtain  foothold  in  Europe,  and  they  were  too 
successful.  The  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  submit- 
ted, and  the  piratical  nests  scattered  along  the  coast  from 
Egypt  to  the  Straits  enabled  the  true  believers  to  begin  a 
series  of  operations  against  Sicily  and  Spain. 

Mirza  governed  Africa  in  the  name  of  Caliph  Valid.  He 
had  been  plotting  the  conquest  of  Spain,  when  Count  Julian 
invited  him  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  coast.  The  Count 
had  a  private  quarrel  with  King  Roderic,  who  had  debauched 
his  daughter.  The  Moor  entered  Spain  with  a  great  army, 
and  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  which  had  flourished 
three  hundred  years.    The  Moors  made  Cordova  their  capital ; 
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the  Goths  elected  a  new  king,  and  retreated  to  ilie  Asturias, 
wben  Pelagius  began  the  war,  which  raged  eight  hundred 
years,  uiiul  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  drove  the  Moors  back  into 
Africa.  The  enemy  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  ascended  the 
Rhone,  and  pushed  tlieir  conquests  in  France  as  far  as  Sens  at 
the  eastward,  leaving  behind  them  ruined  cities,  wasted  plains, 
sad  thousands  of  tnariyrs.  At  the  westward  they  entered 
Aquitaine,  where  ihey  were  routed  by  Charles  Martel.  Two 
hundred  years  rolled  away  before  the  Church  of  France  recov- 
ered from  this  blow,  la  Italy,  Radelgiseand  Siconulph  fought 
for  the  duchy  of  Benevento.  The  former  called  in  the  African 
Moors,  the  latter  met  them  with  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  It 
was  a  sore  day  for  Italy.  Rome  was  nearly  taken  ;  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  was  sacked,  as  well  as  the  immense  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino.  The  Inhdels  were  bribed  to  go  atvay,  and  the 
omaraenis  of  the  altar  were  sacrificed,  as  they  have  been  often 
since.  In  877,  Pope  John  VIII.  wrote  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
begging  for  aid.  "  The  blood  of  Christians, "  wrote  the  Holy 
Father,  "  never  flowed  as  it  does  now.  If  they  are  not  mur- 
dered, they  are  sold  into  slavery.  Cities,  abandoned  by  their 
inhabitants,  are  masses  of  shapeless  ruins  ;  bishops  beg  their 
food  from  city  to  city.  Rome  itself  is  scarcely  a  safe  asylum 
for  ihem  or  for  me  ;  it  la  sitting  in  the  dust,  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment of  its  destruction.  Last  year  we  sowed  and  our  enemies 
reaped  ;  this  year  we  cannot  hope  for  a  harvest,  for  we  dared 
not  go  outside  our  walls  to  throw  seed  into  the  ground."  The 
Pope  was  forced  to  purchase  the  peace  of  his  states  by  tlie 
annual  payment  of  tweniy-five  thousand  silver  marks  to  the 
Moors.  A  few  years  after,  they  were  encouraged  to  return  by 
Albanasius  of  A'aples,  and  they  did  not  leave  Lower  Italy  until 
it  was  so  wet  with  blood  that  the  flames  of  what  were  cities 
could  scarcely  dry  the  ground. 

The  Greeks  stood  condemned  before  the  world  of  perfidy 
and  injustice  ;  before  Heaven,  of  obstinate  schism.  They  re- 
treated towards  Constantinople  slowly ;  so  slowly,  that  more  than 
six  hundred  years  passed  on  before  the  Saracens  completed 
their  work  of  destruction  in  the  Kast.  Nothing  remained  but 
the  city  of  Constanline  ;  and  its  hour  came  loo.  So  the  Ma- 
hometans came  into  the  possession  of  a  ctiy  which  was  more 
serviceable  to  thern  than  any  other  in  Europe  ;  and  they  had 
scarcely  taken  possession  of  it  when  they  turned  their  amis 
against  the  lower  Slavonic  provinces,  and  led  their  forces  into 
Hungary,  threatening  Vienna  with  destruction,  and  Europe  with 
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a  darker  nisfat  cfam  tfast  winch  fitted  (jv^r  ber  wfaeu  du?  ^artih> 
em  bftrbArians  pniired  tram  their  tsstnesses^  briugiag  wfth  them 
certaia  ruin  to  every  inaticudan  tbsL  was  not  opfaeiil  by  the  rick 
hand  of  the  Almiehnr  God. 

And  thus,  in  sx  hundred  Tears  affasr  the  death  of  the  Prophet, 
Mahometanism  had  aearij  fiiilUled  its  purpose;  its  nmrecsal  sor- 
erei^iy  seemed  to  be  oaiv  a  qu^^on  of  nme.  It  Jmd  falas&ed 
Asia  :  it  had  desnnved  Africa  ;  it  wis  die  terror  of  the  IMeifi- 
temnean  :  and  it  was  advancinc  slowly  but  sorelT  opaa  the  hst 
abidine-piace  at'  ChrisdanitT,  conwdne,  like  a  esBcer^  heakfar 
(leah  into  a  mass  of  comipdon  and  hopeleas  defocmitr.  The 
Church  ot*  God  never  saw  such  an  enemr.  for 
was  evidendv  a  heresv  that  wouid  live  for  verr 

It  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is^  iMvertfaeiesB^  ccnan,  dot 
Catholic  truth  may  be  something  more  thm  the  tdeological 
consequence  of  heresy  ;  it  may  be  its  logical  resok,  when  the 
heresy  is  stripped  of  its  quibbles,  and  reduced  to  ao  ideal  Cdt- 
muia. 

This  is  pretty  clear  a  po^Urwri^  for  it  is  a  fact  that  tbe  dis- 
ciples of  the  ancient  heredcs,  one  or  two  cbases  excepfedt  re- 
turned to  the  Church  at  last.  One  reasoo  wfar  these  one  or  two 
classes  were  always  so  obstinate  wili  be  eiven  (firectly.  An- 
other cause  may,  perhaps^  be  assigned.  Heresy  has  rardy 
been  hopelessly  hereditary,  excepdng  among  the  Orientals. 
It  wouid  be  curious  to  inquire,  whether  the  principle  wliicb 
makes  Eastern  idolatry  and  heresy  so  lasting  be  doc  the  Mtn- 
ichean.  Manes  was  not  an  inventor  ;  be  fonod  the  worst  of 
his  ideas  already  current  in  Asia.  The  only  Western  sect 
which  has  had  any  thing  like  Oriental  persistence  in  hereditaiy 
error  is  Manichean.  It  has  bad  various  names.  Men  have 
called  its  followers  Albigenses,  Templars^  lUuminati,  Free- 
masons.    They  were  Red  Republicans  m  1848. 

It  is  true  that  this  return  of  heretics  to  tbe  Church  was  tbe 
work  of  Divine  grace.  But  this  is  no  objection  ;  for  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that,  while  tbe  nature  of  grace  and  its  mode  of 
action  are  mysteries,  its  subject  and  its  effects  are  open  to 
observation.  It  acts  immediately  upon  tbe  will,  roediatelj 
upon  the  intellect.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  illuminativa 
grace, — gratia  illustrationis^ —  which,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  is 
given  that  we  may  know  wliat  is  right,  — faeienda  novertmiu, — 
and  whose  immediate  subject  is  the  intellect  of  man;  but  of  co- 
operating grace, — gratia  inspirationis^  or  gratia  coaptranij'^ 
which  is  given  that  we  may  do  what  we  know  to  be  ri^, — «tf 
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cognita  faciamus,  —  and  with  which,  whether  it  he  sufficient  or 
efficacious,  the  questions  concerning  merit  and  demerit  ere 
usually  connected.  It  is  plain  enough  ihat  ihe  grace  which 
brings  about  the  conversion  of  the  hertUc  is  cooperating  grace, 
acting  iinmediaiely  upon  the  will,  and  finishing  the  work  which 
was  begun  by  the  illumination  of  the  mind,  or,  at  least,  provid- 
ing sufficient  means  for  its  completion.  So  the  mere  vision  of 
the  truth  is  not  meritorious  ;  we  must  give  it  free  assent,  and 
ihis  is  the  doing  of  the  will.  The  blessed  in  heaven  merit 
nothing  by  seeing  the  Increated  Truth  ;  the  devils,  loo,  be- 
lieve, and  tremble.  This  cooperating  grace  certainly  acts  up- 
on the  intellect,  but  it  does  not  show  it  truth  ;  that  is  the  work 
of  illuminative  grace  ;  it  rather  moves  the  will  to  overthrow  an 
obstacle  which  man  places  between  his  intellect  and  the  light. 
This  is  precisely  what  is  wanting  In  those  thrice  unhappy  Prot- 
estants who  are  invited  to  the  feast,  and  who  would  come, 
were  it  not  for  a  wife,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  a  farm.  Diligenda 
crtduntf  sed  credita  non  diliguat.  The  one  thing  necessary  to 
them  is,  not  intellectual  illumination,  or  sufficient  cooperative 
grace,  but  the  honest  use  of  good  eyes. 

When  a  man  denies  a  revealed  truth,  he  takes  a  step  as  false 
in  logic  as  it  is  in  theology ;  when  he  retunis  to  the  Church,  he 
does  it  because  he  had  opened  bis  soul  to  the  light  that  shineth 
upon  every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world,  but  lie  can  look 
back,  and  see  a  reason,  a  chain  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents which  formed  a  logical  process  in  his  mind,  as  it  came 
nearer  to  the  whole  iniih.  The  Magi  knew  that  the  star  would 
lead  them  to  the  Messiah,  but  it  was  not  until  ilie  heavenly 
guide  shone  upon  the  place  where  the  child  was,  that  ibey  knew 
the  road  from  their  home  to  Bethlehem. 

It  is  true  that  this  logical  process  never  did,  and  never  can, 
bring  about  a  conversion,  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  logical  move- 
ment ;  ajid  if  it  does  any  ihing,  it  is  because  it  ceases  to  be 
Eurely  natural.  Reason  and  grace  are  in  two  distinct  orders  ; 
ul  grace  can  elevate  reason  so  that  it  may  cooperate  in  a  su- 
pernatural work,  such  as  conversion  from  heresy  to  the  Church. 
Pure  logic  can  beget  nothing  supernatural ;  if  it  could,  Theo- 
dore Parker  would  be  a  Christian,  Dr.  Pusey  would  be  an 
Oralorian,  the  Devil  would  be  again  a  morning  star. 

So  the  return  of  the  heretic  is  a  reasonable  act,  reasonable 
in  iis  beginning,  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  consummation.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise,  for  true  intellectual  life  is  superhuman ;  no 
one  can  live  it  outside  of  the  Church,  as  the  legitimate  channel 
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of  God's  grace.  And  the  grace  of  God  is  necessary  to  that 
life,  because  in  the  Church  we  are,  in  some  measure,  always 
children.  A  boy  that  obstinately  refuses  to  hear  bis  master 
will  never  know  any  thing,  not  because  his  intellect  is  dull,  but 
because  his  will  is  perverse.  If  a  man  be  emaocipeted  from 
earthly  schools,  it  is  because  in  time  he  knows  as  much  is  bis 
master  does,  perhaps  more  ;  but  this  cannot  be  when  the  mas* 
ter  is  God,  speaking  in  bis  Church.  So  the  submission  of  tbe 
will,  necessary  to  the  boy  when  he  is  in  school,  is  indispensable 
to  the  Christian  until  he  dies. 

The  matter  is  equally  clear,  a  priori.  For  pure  falsehood 
is  a  metaphysical  impossibility  ;  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  tbe 
intellect  of  God.  The  heretic  cannot  start  from  a  postulate 
which  is  purely  false.  His  error  becomes  intelligible,  not  of 
itself,  but  because  of  the  intelligibility  of  tbe  truth  with  which 
it  is  accompanied.  Two  things  may  be  safely  predicated  of 
truth  ;  that  it  is  essentially  generative,  and  that  it  can  only  gen- 
erate itself.  All  particular  truths,  objectively  considered,  have 
a  natural  affinity  for  one  another,  and  they  are  all  reducible  to 
one  formula,  which  shines  in  each  of  them  like  the  sun  in  a 
million  dew-drops,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  one  in  their 
logical  state,  as  they  are  one  in  their  physical  being  in  tbe  mtel- 
lect  of  God.  This  is  the  reason  why  man  can  abstract  one 
particular  truth,  and  from  that  alone  deduce  the  others  ;  as 
Descartes  pretended  to  do,  when  he  began  with  the  fact  of 
personal  existence,  and  from  that  drew  his  whole  philosophy. 
When  I  hold  in  my  hand  only  one  link  of  a  chain,  I  am  m 
communication  with  every  one  of  the  others,  no  matter  if  tbe 
chain  reaches  to  the  stars.  A  drop  of  water  that  is  absorbed 
from  the  ocean  unites  itself  with  other  drops,  falls  upon  the 
mountain,  leaps  adown  the  rocks,  hurries  along  with  tbe  river, 
and  rushes  again  into  the  bosom  of  its  own  ocean.  Tbe  intel- 
lect, created  to  see  all  truth,  cannot  rest  in  one ;  it  is  always 
impatient  to  know  what  comes  next. 

It  is  this  affinity  which  makes  a  system  of  science  possiUe. 
Descartes  relied  upon  it,  as  we  said  before.  So  did  Spinon, 
when  he  built  his  pantheism  upon  a  false  definition  of  substance. 
So  does  a  mathematician,  who  begins  by  showing  you  the  prop* 
erties  of  a  straight  line,  and  ends  with  proving  to  you  that  solar 
attraction  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 
So  does  Gioberti,  when  he  raises  a  sublime  philosophical  struc* 
ture  upon  one  postulate,  —  L'  ente  crea  V  sm/snie.  AU  this 
holds  good  with  truths  of  the  natural  order. 
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But  DO  one  of  these  can  bring  the  mind  to  Catholic  truth, 
because  ntmo  dal  quod  non  habet.  Catholic  truth  is  in  the 
supernatural  order.  To  arrive  at  it,  two  postulates  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  One  is  a  point  of  Caibolic  truth  to  start 
from.  The  other  is  Divine  grace,  which  gives  that  truth,  and 
guides  the  soul  tanquam  tuctrna  in  ealiginoao  loco.  Until  this 
be  given,  Lvcifer  non  oriHar  in  uUo  corde,  Ventura  tfaiuks 
that  he  has  that  starting-point,  when  he  soys  that  the  logical 
basis  of  Catholic  truth  is  the  following  postulate  :  —  Christ  was 
true  God  and  true  man.  It  may  be  that  natural  truth  and  the  su- 
pernatural are  more  closely  connected  than  is  commonly  imag- 
ined. No  really  sound  philosophy  can  be  formed  without  having 
recourse  to  some  fact  which  only  revelation  furnishes.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  this  that  merely  human  philosophy  cannot  be 
sound,  but  if  ao  we  cannot  help  it.  The  formula  of  Gioberti, 
above  quoted,  starts  from  the  fact  of  creation.  That  is  a  fact 
which  men  knew  not,  but  by  the  revelation  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.  That  there  is  a  bridge  between  truths  of  the  nat' 
ural  and  of  the  supernatural  order  is  true  enough  ;  but  the 
soul  of  man  needs  a  belter  guide  than  even  an  angel,  or  he  will 
tiever  pass  it.  His  natural  reason,  without  the  positive  evi- 
dence which  establishes  the  fact  of  revelation,  will  avail  him 
nothing.  The  grace  of  God  may  help  him  to  pass  by  iLat 
causeway  to  eternal  truth. 

For  common  purposes,  where  exact  language  is  not  needed, 
it  is  well  enough  to  say  that  error,  loo,  is  generative,  and  must 
generate  itself.  But  this  is  not  correct,  for  error  has  no  entity  ; 
then  it  has  no  activity,  tl  does  nothing  ;  it  is  not  of  itself  intel- 
ligible ;  ^en  it  has  no  predicates.  Then  it  does  not  gener- 
ate, neither  does  it  generate  itself.  The  apparent  generation 
of  error  is  the  struggle  of  truth  lo  ehminate  it,  and  lo  stand 
alone  ;  a  thing  which  truth  necessarily  tends  to  do,  for  its  un- 
natural union  with  falsehood  can  do  nothing  but  perpetuate 
error,  which  lives  by  it  as  the  ivy  by  the  solid  wall.  Then 
this  struggle  is  a  wholesome  action  ;  as  a  fever  is  the  elTori  of 
a  body  to  throw  off  corrupt  matter,  and  return  to  a  healthy 
state. 

The  heretical  formula  must  present  a  portion  of  truth,  and  it 
may  lead  to  Catholic  truth  in  two  ways,  —  the  truth  which  is 
in  it  may  be  considered  alone,  or  the  whole  formula  may  be 
pushed  to  its  ultimate  consequence.  The  first  case  is  that  of 
a  man  who  takes  the  article  of  the  Incarnation,  for  example, 
considers  it  closely,  and  concludes  tbai  no  cburch  but  an  infal- 
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lible  and  Divinely  appointed  one  has  a  right  to  propose  such  an 
article  of  belief.  His  difficulty,  then,  resolves  itself  into  two 
questions  of  fact,  namely,  Is  there  such  a  Church  ?  and  if  so, 
where  is  it  ?  If  he  follows  up  the  inquiry,  and  obeys  the  mo- 
tions of  grace,  he  becomes  a  Catholic  at  once. 

This  process  is  a  short  one,  and  our  argument  touches  the 
other,  where  the  whole  formula  of  a  heresy  is  pushed  to  its 
results. 

Suppose  that  the  formula  reads  thus  :  —  The  private  study 
of  the  Bible  gives  the  sum  of  revealed  truth.  It  is  pret^ 
evident  that  two  conseqiiences  must  flow  from  the  acceptaDce 
of  this  starting-point.  There  must  be  a  variety  of  creeds,  cor- 
responding to  the  variety  of  the  psychological  pbenomeDa  in 
different  men.  Then  tliere  must  be  successive  modificatioos 
of  the  creed  by  the  same  believer,  to  suit  his  altered  temper, 
or  the  altered  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  The  portion 
of  truth  which  was  contained  in  his  formula  becomes  less  eveir 
year  ;  it  is  accomplishing  its  own  law  ;  it  is  separating  itsetf 
from  the  mass  of  falsehood  with  which  it  was  unnaturally  united ; 
the  formula  becomes  more  and  more  false  ;  it  is  hurrying  to- 
wards pure  falsehood .  Heresy,  then,  inevitably  leads  to  athe- 
ism. A  little  reflection  upon  the  nature  and  workings  of  truth 
and  falsehood  proves  this  ;  and  if  there  were  a  doubt,  the  ei- 
perience  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  would  settle  the  mat- 
ter.    Then  we  can  accept  the  following  syUogism. 

The  logical  result  of  the  presence  of  truth  and  of  falsehood 
in  a  formula  is  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  truth  from  the 
said  formula.  But  this  elimination  is  an  approximation  to  pura 
falsehood  ;  hence,  the  logical  consequence  of  the  Protestant 
formula  is  an  approximation  to  atheism. 

Now,  pure  atheism  is  impossible  ;  it  is  a  state  of  the  mind 
at  which  man  never  has  arrived,  never  will,  and  never  can  arrive, 
—  always  supposing  that  he  be  sane.  We  speak  not  of  practi- 
cal atheism,  —  that  is  too  common  ;  nor  of  loud  professions  of 
atheism,  for  sane  men  will  sometimes  talk  as  if  they  were  mad ; 
but  of  pure,  speculative  atheism.  No  man  ever  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  persuading  himself  that  there  is  no  God.  Cicero 
was  a  pagan,  but  he  fek  this  truth  when  he  said,  ^'  Many  will 
deny  God  in  broad  daylight,  when  men  are  near  to  apphnd 
their  blasphemies  ;  but  at  night,  when  they  are  alone,  tbeir 
souls  are  full  of  doubt." 

Now,  Kpejorem  semper  sequitur  conclurio  partem j  the  heretic 
must  go  on  examining,  doubting,  and  denying,  to  the  end  of 
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the  chapter.  John  Calvin  must  have  Theodore  Parker  for  a 
successor,  and  Theodore  niusi  admit  that  ihe  goal  is  not  yet 
reached,  —  that  there  is  more  denying  to  be  done ;  and  he  does 
in  fact  admit  it, —  he  is  too  good  a  logician  to  doubt  it.  But 
that  goal  is  the  total  elimination  of  the  truth  originally  found 
in  the  formula  ;  it  is,  then,  pure  falsehood,  it  is  metaphysical 
impossibility.  Metaphysical  impossibility  is  the  negation  of  the 
Intelligible  ;  then  it  is  the  negation  of  the  object  of  the  intellect, 
created  and  increate.  When  the  adequate  object  of  a  neces- 
sary power  is  denied,  that  power  is  included  in  the  denial;  it  is 
itself  denied.  Metaphysical  impossibility  is  the  negation  of  llie 
intellect.  But  the  logical  result  of  the  Protestant  fonnula  is 
the  approximation  to  metaphysical  impossibility.  Therefore, 
the  logical  consequence  of  an  heretical  starting-point  is  the  ne- 
gation of  the  intellect. 

Whatever  a  man  may  deny,  he  cannot  deny  his  own  being. 
He  cannot  doubt  it,  he  cannot  even  commence  a  dubitative 
proposition  concerning  it ;  for  the  subject  of  his  proposition 
must  be  himself.  His  first  emotion  of  doubt  makes  the  would- 
be-doubted  thing  certain.  The  intellectual  being  struggles 
against  death  more  6ercely  than  the  body  does,  and  more  suc- 
cessfully, because  it  is  immortal.  Then  the  heretic  who  has 
pushed  his  first  asiotii  to  this  resuh  must  necessarily  recoil, 
retrace  his  steps,  and  deny  the  formula  from  which  he  started. 
This  process  is  as  logical  as  it  is  sternly  necessary.  When 
he  began  to  deny,  he  took  for  his  major  the  heretical  formula, 
and  the  truth  it  contained  became  gradually  eliminated  ;  it  with- 
drew, but  only  that  it  might  return  unmixed  with  falsehood. 
When  he  reached  the  point  beyond  which  negation  cannot  go, 
be  took  that  point  for  his  major,  and  reasoned  thus;  That 
which  necessarily  leads  to  denial  of  the  intellect  is  false.  But 
the  Protestant  formula  does  this.  Therefore,  the  Protestant 
formula  is  false.  It  is  false,  then,  that  the  private  study  of  the 
Bible  gives  the  sum  of  revealed  truth. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  formula  is  the  denial  of  infalli- 
ble Church  authority.  Who  denies  the  axiom  denies  the  sup- 
poslluni,  and  affirms  its  contrary-  But  its  contrary  is  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infallible  teacher,  and,  by  implication,  the  assertion 
of  Catholic  truth.  Then,  who  denies  thai  formula  afiirms 
Catholic  truth. 

The  formula  supposes  metaphysical  impossibility,  and  the 
logical  consequence  of  an  attempt  at  this  supposition  is  the 
denial  of  what  led  to  it ;  the  starling-point  of  heresy  led  to  it ; 
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the  denial  of  tbat  starting-pomt  follows ;  that  denial  affirms  the 
Church  ;  then  the  denial  of  the  Church  is  led  back  to  it ;  naji 
bis  original  formula  contained  principles  which,  when  evolved, 
were  found  to  contain  the  affirmation  of  the  thing  denied. 
This  is  what  some  people  mean  when  they  say  that  Protestant* 
ism  is  essentially  illogical.  It  contains  its  own  negation.  St 
Thomas  said  once,  —  ^'  It  is  true  that  an  atheist  may  be  a  ge* 
ometer ;  but  if  there  were  no  God,  there  would  be  no  geome- 
try, for  its  object  would  be  impossible." 

The  Protestant  can,  in  some  sense,  accept  a  dogma  of  faith, 
but  if  there  were  no  infallible  Teacher  he  would  have  do  object 
to  accept.  The  only  life  he  lives,  if  he  can  be  said  to  live  aiqr 
life  at  all,  is  a  participated  goodness,  and,  like  every  ianiiMt 
piirticipataj  it  points  steadily  to  the  source  whence  ic  came. 
All  that  approaches  life  in  the  Protestant  is  derived  from  th^ 
Church. 

The  deduction  of  Catholic  truth  from  an  heretical  fiarraiik 
seems  paradoxical,  because  palingenesis  in  logic,  as  well  as  ia 
the  creation,  is  not  so  apparent  as  genesis.  Besides,  the  piis- 
ciple  involved  in  the  supposed  paradox  seems  at  first  si^t  tt>  be 
this  :  —  Truth  is  the  logical  consequence  of  error.  This  is  not 
only  a  paradox,  it  is  an  absurd  and  unintdligible  saying, 
the  term  error  in  the  proposition  is  universal,  and  pure 
cannot  beget  truth  or  any  thing  else,  not  even  itself,  the  Ger- 
man pantheists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Iradi 
contained  in  the  erroneous  axiom  drove  the  heretic  to  a  process 
which  forced  him  to  reject  all  or  accept  every  thing.  He  couU 
not  do  the  former,  so  be  must  take  the  other  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma.  Another  thing  must  be  noticed.  Pure  fidsehood,  beiif 
metaphysical  impossibility,  cannot  be  predicate,  subject,  middle 
term,  consequence,  or  form  of  any  thing,  for  it  is  pure  noa^ 
entity ;  if  it  could  have  a  nature,  it  would  be  infinite  negatton  of 
the  Infinite.  Then  the  heretic  does  not  arrive  at  this  resuk, 
and  afterwards  reconstruct  Catholicity  out  of  pure  nothing ; 
that  would  be  something  worse  than  a  paradox.  He  sees  that 
he  is  tending  thitherward,  he  knows  that  it  is  but  a  step 
moved  from  him,  and  he  sees  also  that  it  is  metaphysically  i 
possible  to  take  that  step.  What  then  i  Is  his  return  te  tralh 
the  result  of  the  pure  falsehood  from  which  his  spirit  recoils  f 
O,  no  ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  last  portion  of  tntth  which  had 
escaped  elimination,  and  it  reads  thus  :  —  That  which  leads  to 
nonentity  is  false.  This  proposition  contains,  by  implicatioB) 
the  assertion  of  Catholic  truth. 
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But  this  logical  process  which  leads  from  error  to  truth  re- 
quires several  condiiions  ;  and  one  is,  that  the  mind  be  allowed 
we  free  use  of  its  lacukies.  Heresies  of  much  consequence 
never  arise,  grow,  and  disappear,  unless  among  a  civilized  peo- 
ple. Hence  it  was  iliat  the  great  heresies  which  afflicted  the 
Church,  before  the  Dark  Ages,  originated  from  the  subtle  minds 
of  tlie  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  those  which  have  afflicted  her 
since  have  arisen  from  the  scarcely  less  acute  Germans  of  mod- 
ern times  ;  and  hence  il  is,  that,  while  schismatic  storms  were 
frequent  during  the  same  dark  period,  few  new  heresies  of  con- 
sequence deepened  the  gloom  of  ihe  Christian  skies.  In  en- 
lightened tinies,  the  great  minds,  in  their  pride,  were  sorely 
tempted  to  invent  new  systems ;  in  the  Dark  Ages,  learned 
men  were  content  to  copy  the  writings  of  antiquity.  The  ex- 
ceptions which  occur  only  prove  the  general  rule.  Of  course, 
the  nature  and  intensity  of  that  darkness  are  wofutly  misunder* 
Stood  and  grossly  misrepresented  by  Protestants.  But  let  thai 
pass.  There  was  light  enough  to  make  people  see  the  value  of 
ancient  monuments,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  preserve  them, 
and  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  do  as  much. 

This  explains  why  the  errors  of  the  Nestorian,  Coptic, 
Greek,  and  Armenian  churches  are  so  slow  in  disappearing 
from  the  world.  Some  of  them  began  in  limes  when  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa  had  not  yet  lost  their  civilization  ;  but  by  the 
time  that  these  errors  had  become  widely  spread,  a  deluge  of 
barbarism  burst  upon  the  land,  and  stupefied  the  intellects  of 
the  people,  so  that  men  were  content  to  live  and  think  as  their 
fathers  thought  and  lived.  No  doubt,  the  great  distance  of  the 
Holy  See,  ihe  almost  insane  jealousy  of  some  of  Ihe  Eastern 
Patriarchs,  and  the  great  difference  between  the  fjenius  of  ihe 
Western  barbarians  and  the  Mahometans,  strongly  tended  to 
accelerate  the  eclipse  of  the  Asiatic  churches.  The  Saracens 
hare  always  held  their  Christian  subjects  in  bondage,  and  slaves 
have  few  means  and  no  time  for  mental  culture.  If  this  stupe- 
faction of  the  human  intellect  could  be  consummated,  men 
would  act  in  the  same  way  always ;  they  would  be  like  the 
swallow,  that  builds  her  nest  now  precisely  as  the  swallow  did 
that  flew  out  of  the  ark  ;  and  the  nearer  man  approaches  to  the 
condition  of  an  animal,  the  more  tenaciously  does  he  cling  to 
established  customs  and  modes  of  thought,  as  the  children  of  an 
enlightened  age  are  apt  to  be  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 
Hence  Idolatry  is  the  most  enduring  of  all  heresies  ;  us  soon  as 
man  became  idolatrous,  be  waxed  savage ;  and  idolatry  is  so 
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congenial  to  roan's  fallen  nature  that  the  sun  of  civilizatioD, 
which  shone  for  a  season  upon  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  failed 
to  penetrate  the  horrible  cloud  ;  and  as  the  savage  state  will 
scarcely  disappear  from  the  world,  so  it  is  probable  that  idola- 
ters will  be  on  earth  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  summoning 
them  to  meet  that  God  of  whom  their  fathers  bad  heard,  but  in 
whom  they  stubbornly  refused  to  believe. 

Now  Mahometanism  is  but  a  step  removed  from  idolatry.  A 
rigid  analysis  of  that  pestilent  system  shows  that  in  substance  it 
is  no  better  than  heathenism,  notwithstanding  the  forms  with 
which  it  is  bedizened.  Its  heaven  is  grossly  sensual,  its  God 
is  invested  with  attributes  which  are  wholly  repugnant  to  the  in- 
finite nature  of  the  true  God.  So  the  Church,  in  her  struggle 
with  Mahometanism,  had  to  meet  an  enemv  which  was  veiy 
like  the  one  that  possessed  the  whole  world  when  she  began 
her  career,  and  which  seemed  likely  to  undo  the  w<Mrk  which 
she  had  been  steadily  doing  for  so  many  ages,  in  renovating  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  in  sending  an  innumerable  company  of 
pure  virgins,  holy  confessors,  and  heroic  martyrs  to  their  home 
m  heaven.  This  was  the  terrible  enemy  who  had  slowly  bat 
surely  increased  in  strength  as  time  rolled  on,  and  who  had  be- 
come at  least  a  giant,  before  whom  the  armies  of  the  living  God 
wavered  and  fled.  Was  there  no  David?  Was  there  do 
stone,  detached  without  hands  from  the  mountain,  to  roll  down, 
and  break  the  great  image  to  pieces  }  Where  was  the  Pope  ? 
He  was  kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  and  pouring 
forth  his  soul  in  prayer.  We  shall  see  what  happened  while 
he  prayed. 

The  first  serious  check  to  their  plans  for  the  subji^tion  of 
Europe  was  given  in  France.  Their  army  was  divided  into 
two  bodies.  One  ascended  the  Rhone  without  oppositioo, 
when  Eblo,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  after  waiting  vainly  tor  some 
show  of  resistance  to  the  enemy,  marched  forth  and  drove  him 
from  the  walls  of  Sens.  Abderrahman  led  the  strongest  divis- 
ion into  Aquitaine.  Charles  Martel  met  him,  and  routed  bb 
army,  leaving  the  Moor  dead  upon  the  field.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  battles  which  ended  in  the  evactiatioD  of 
France  by  the  Saracens. 

The  Spaniards  never  sufl^ered  the  enemy  to  rest,  and  deeds 
were  done  that  seem  like  those  of  which  we  read  in  tales  of  en- 
chantment. Under  Alphonsus,  Sancho,  and  Ramirez,  Talt- 
vera  and  Madrid  were  taken  from  the  Moors,  and  in  the  htter 
action  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain.     Abdenrahmtti 
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III.  in  one  day  lost  the  fruits  of  an  entire  campaign.  The 
Spaniards  ascribed  iliese  victories  to  ibe  intercession  of  St. 
James,  whose  relics  were  iti  iheir  (>ossessioii ;  and  tlien  the 
name  of  the  tiaint  became  the  war-cry  of  Spain. 

Still  later,  St.  Gregory  VII.  interposed  an  effectual  shield  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  Moors.  He  had  long  meditated  a  crusade 
against  them,  but  his  controversy  with  Henry  IV.  forced  him 
to  defer  the  enterprise.  But  he  confirmed  the  title  of  Robert 
Guiscard  to  the  territories  which  this  bold  adventurer  had  won 
!a  Lower  Italy.  Robert  swore  fealty  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
from  that  day  the  hardy  Normans  formed  a  strong  bulwark 
against  die  Saracens.  Victor  III.,  the  immediate  successor  of 
Gregory  VII.,  carried  into  effect  ibe  plans  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor for  the  ruin  of  the  Mahometan  Colossus.  He  gathered 
together  all  the  fighiing  men  tbat  Italy  could  furnish,  and  sent 
them  to  Africa,  where  a  brilliant  campaign  was  made.  An 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Saracens  was  routed,  and  several 
cities  taken.  The  war  did  not  lessen  the  miseries  of  the  East. 
But  it  inspired  the  Christians  with  courage.  The  Popes  knew 
that  the  salvation  of  Europe  could  be  brought  about  only  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  enemy  ;  the  people 
were  delighted  to  see  the  enemy  of  Christ,  not  only  driven  from 
Europe,  but  bearded  in  bis  own  den.  Pope  Urban  II.  re- 
stored the  Church  in  Sicily,  and  conferred  extraordinary  favors 
upon  Count  Roger,  who  bad  driven  the  Saracens  from  the 
island,  occupied  by  tbem  for  two  hundred  years.  Then  ibe 
wars  of  the  Crusades,  which  poets,  apologists,  and  fanatical 
anii-Popery  lecturers  have  maiie  almost  as  well  known  to  the 
people  as  battles  fought  at  their  doorsteps,  kept  the  Saracens  at 
bay  for  two  centuries.  They  did  no  more,  for  the  kingdoms 
and  principalities  founded  by  Godfrey  and  Bohemond,  and  the 
new  dynasty  of  Baldwin  at  Constantinople,  yielded  to  the  irre- 
sistible pressure  from  without-      But  their  mission  was  fuIQlled. 

Some  have  undertaken  to  justify  the  Crusades,  by  represent- 
ing the  great  benefits  which  accrued  to  Europe  in  consequence. 
But  the  matter  was  one  of  sheer  necessity.  Europe  would 
have  become  what  Asia  is,  if  ibe  Mahometans  had  not  been 
checked  effectually.  And  the  only  way  of  doing  it  was  to 
empty  the  West  upon  the  countries  of  the  enemy.  As  a  war 
of  reprisal,  it  would  have  been  just.  As  the  only  way  of 
saving  Europe,  it  needs  no  apology. 

Ii  is  probable  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  not  have  been 
much  in  danger  from  the  Mahometans  after  the  Crusades,  if 
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the  enemy  had  not  received  a  new  nation  into  their  ranks. 
The  race  of  the  Prophet  had  become  degenerate  ;  his  people 
had  been  the  terror  of  Christendom  for  six  hundred  years,  and 
that  is  a  long  life  for  a  bad  nation.  But  the  Turks,  originallj 
a  horde  of  robbers,  claimed  for  their  Sultan  the  privileges  of 
the  Ommiades.  Under  Othman,  this  people  became  terrible  to 
Christianity,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Mahomet 
II.,  as  great  a  captain  as  the  Prophet  ever  numbered  among 
his  true  believers,  besieged  and  took  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  after  a  brave  defence,  in  which  the  last  emperor,  Coq- 
stantine  XII.,  was  slain.  The  crazy  Empire  had  endured 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred  years.  The  Greeks  had  submitted 
to  the  Church  a  short  time  before,  at  the  Council  of  Florence. 
But  they  kept  the  treaty  of  union  with  their  usual  faith.  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  left  no  means  untried  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  fold,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Holy  Father  foretold 
their  ruin.  ^^  Unless  you  cease  to  rend  the  seamless  garment  of 
Christ,"  exclaimed  he,  ^^  after  three  years  you  shall  be  treated 
even  as  the  barren  fig-tree."  This  was  said  in  1451|  and  the 
Empire  was  finally  destroyed  in  1463. 

The  fall  of  the  imperial  city  filled  Europe  with  terror.  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  immediately  sent  preachers  everywhere.  Nothii^ 
less  than  a  new  crusade  was  resolved  upon.  He  exhorted  the 
kings  to  lead  their  subjects  against  the  common  enemy.  All 
the  West  was  aroused  ;  two  diets  were  held  in  Germany,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  king  of  Portugal  sent  fleets  to  the 
Pope,  and  Nicholas  had  gathered  an  army  in  Italy,  when  be 
died,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Calixtus  III.  succeeded  to  the  pontificate.  He  revived  the 
Crusade.  Among  his  warlike  measures  he  established  a  small 
navy,  consisting  of  sixteen  galleys,  the  first  that  a  Pope  bad 
ever  owned.  The  Cardinal  of  Aquileia  commanded  it,  and  be 
harassed  the  Turkish  coast  for  three  years.  The  Pope  seat 
legates  to  France  and  Germany  to  arouse  the  sovereigns,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  sent  ambassadors  even  to  Persia,  Tartaiy, 
and  Armenia,  hoping  almost  against  hope  that  their  sovereigns 
would  do  the  work  of  the  indolent  kings  of  Europe.  Ehssan, 
king  of  Persia,  sent  an  army  against  Mahomet,  and  overcame 
him  in  two  fearful  battles.  Hassan  then  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
thanking  him  for  having  with  his  prayers  made  the  Omnipotent 
propitious  to  the  Persian  arms. 

Mahomet  led  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  Belgrade, 
which  was  the  key  of  Southeastern  Europe.     His  fother.  Am* 
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urath,  had  failed  to  take  it,  but  Mahomet  believed  in  himself. 
"  There  is  but  one  God  in  heaven,"  he  would  say,  "  and  the 
earth  shall  have  no  master  but  Mahomet."  If  Belgrade  fell, 
the  Sultan  would  find  the  gales  of  Servia,  Hungary,  Germany, 
and  luly  wide  open. 

The  Cardinal  Carvajal  and  Capistrano,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
raised  a  mob  of  forty  thousand.  Huniad,  the  general  of  ibe 
Hungarian  armies,  brought  another  body  of  men.  Bui  the 
forces  were  in  such  wretched  condition  in  point  of  discipline, 
that  no  genera!  could  be  induced  to  join  the  Hungarians ;  the 
kings  were  indifferent.  "  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  said  the  monk, 
as  he  reviewed  them  before  the  attack.  "  It  is  the  cause  of 
God,  and  he  can  lead  ploughmen  to  victory,  while  he  lays 
proud  armies  low,"  Prodigies  of  valor  were  performed  on  both 
sides,  but,  after  twenty  days'  incessant  figiiting,  the  Sullan  was 
wounded,  and  in  a  few  hours  forty  thousand  Turks  fell  upon 
the  field.  Mahomel  tried  lo  poison  himself,  but  failed.  This 
victory  was  regarded  as  the  salvation  of  Europe. 

Shortly  after,  the  Turks  attacked  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The 
enemy  were  scaling  the  innermost  walls,  and  the  Christians 
began  lo  fly.  A  young  girl  named  Lesbia  snatched  a  sword 
from  a  runaway,  and  rushed  upon  the  Turkish  ranks,  calling 
Upon  the  saints,  and  levelling  a  Turk  at  each  invocation.  The 
appalled  Mahometans  gave  way,  ihe  Christians  rallied,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  lo  his  ships  with  great  loss. 

Pius  II.  succeeded  Calixius,  and  be  turned  his  attention  lo 
the  Crusade  ai  once.  Mahomet  had  laken  Athens,  Corinth, 
Lesbos,  in  a  second  espediiion,  Trebizond,  the  whole  of  Bos- 
nia, and  a  number  of  inferior  posts.  Scanderbeg  defended 
Albania  successfully  against  the  Sulian.  The  supreme  PoniriT 
called  a  congress  of  the  kings  at  Manlua,  and  went  thither  in 
person.  After  waiting  five  months,  he  found  ihai  the  krnga 
had  sent  ambassadors  to  meet  him.  They  were  waging  war 
against  one  another,  and  they  could  not  abandon  iheir  quarrels. 
The  Pope  soon  found  that  ihe  ambassadors  had  caught  the 
humor  of  iheir  masters.  He  appealed  to  the  people  of  Europe, 
and  after  declaring  that  be  would  head  the  expedition,  be  named 
Ancona  as  the  place  of  meeting.  The  novelty  of  ibis  pro- 
ceeding drew  immense  crowds  from  every  country  of  Europe. 
The  Pope  saw  himself  surrounded  with  the  raw  material  of  an 
imposing  army,  but  while  he  was  engaged  in  devising  means 
for  its  support,  he  sickened  and  died. 

Paul  IL  did  uot  sheatbe  llie  sword.     His  first  set  was  to 
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encourage  Scanderbeg  to  a  rupture  with  Mahomet.  The  Turk 
entered  Albania  with  a  great  force,  and  Scanderbeg  repaired 
to  Rome  for  aid.  The  influence  of  the  Pope  obtained  25,000 
men.  The  lion  of  Albania  returned,  cut  an  auxiliary  force  of 
20,000  horse  to  pieces,  and  then  fell  upon  the  main  bodj  of 
the  Turks,  with  such  success  that  few  lived  to  cany  back 
the  tale.  Then  the  old  hero  died.  He  had  won  the  day  io 
twenty-two  battles  against  the  Turks.  Mahomet  could  not 
contain  himself  when  he  heard  the  news.  "Now,**  he  cried, 
"  I  will  destroy  the  Christians.  They  have  lost  their  sword  and 
their  shield."  He  then  swore  that  he  would  not  rest  until  eveiy 
Christian  from  east  to  west  should  grovel  beneath  bis  horse's 
hoofs.  In  fact  he  overrun  Albania  in  a  few  days.  He  at- 
tacked Lemnos,  Colchis,  and  Negropont,  by  land  and  sea. 
The  Venetians  answered  the  prayers  of  the  Pope  by  sending  a 
fleet  to  the  iEgean  Sea.  Paul  succeeded  in  awaking  the  Em- 
peror Frederic,  and  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Ratisbon.  But 
the  army  was  scarcely  in  marching  order,  when  the  Pope,  who 
was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking,  died,  and  the  body  fell  to 
pieces. 

Sixtus  IV.  was  the  next  Pope,  and  he  was  scarcely  elected, 
when  he  despatched  cardinal  legates  to  Germany,  Spain,  and 
France,  hoping  that  the  sovereigns  would  suspend  their  private 
quarrels,  and  join  against  the  common  enemy.  But  he  did  not 
succeed.  He  despatched  his  own  galleys,  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, to  Asia  Minor.  The  Venetian  and  Neapolitan  fleets  joined 
in  the  expedition,  and  the  Cardinal  Caraffii  set  sail  for  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  took  Smyrna  and  some  other  cities.  The 
king  of  Persia  was  again  in  the  field;  his  most  important  opera- 
tion was  the  capture  of  Trebizond.  The  Sultan  was  preparing 
a  great  blow,  and  it  came  in  1480.  He  entered  Moldavia  with 
120,000  soldiers,  and  the  Governor  Stephen  routed  him  with 
a  handful  of  rustics,  collected  hastily  from  the  fields.  The 
Christians  were  as  astonished  as  Mahomet  was.  But  he  seemed 
to  call  warriors  from  the  earth  at  every  stamp  of  his  foot,  and 
he  overran  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Poland.  Then  he  ransacked  Albania,  and  passed  the  moun- 
tains of  Friuli.  The  enemy  of  the  Church  then  stood  upon 
Italian  soil.  When  he  retired,  he  promised  that  the  next  visit 
would  be  to  Rome.  He  burned  for  revenge  against  the  knights 
of  Rhodes,  who  were  the  terror  of  his  Asiatic  governors.  He 
assailed  them  as  he  had  Constantinople  and  Belgrade  ;  but  after 
a  siege  of  ninety  days  he  retired,  leaving  his  artillery  and  tw^ity 
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thousand  men  on  ihe  ground.  His  last  enterprise  was  ihe  cap- 
lure  ofOiranlo,  a  city  in  Calabria.  Nearly  the  whole  popula- 
Iton  were  put  to  death.  The  Italians  thought  not  of  defending 
their  coimiry  ;  the  flying  cowards  were  deserting  the  cities, 
when  the  Pope  made  his  voice  heard  in  the  general  confu- 
sion. He  sent  tweniy-four  galleys  lo  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  was 
time,  for  the  Turks  had  turned  iheir  faces  towards  Loreito. 
There  was  no  earthly  reason  why  the  Turk  should  fly  hefore 
the  small  force  opposed  to  him,  hut  he  did.  The  Pope  availed 
himself  of  the  momentary  quiet.  He  besought  the  kings  to 
lay  aside  their  petty  quarrels  and  repair  to  Rome.  The  congress 
was  agreed  to,  hut  God  summoned  Mahomet  lo  a  higher  tribu- 
nal, and  Europe  thanked  Heaven  that  she  was  not  yet  enslaved. 

Innocent  VI II.  prepared  vigorously  for  a  new  Crusade,  which 
frightened  Sultan  Bajazet  so  ihat  he  sent  a  renegade  to  Rome 
with  a  poison,  mixed  for  the  Pope's  especial  use.  The  villain 
was  arrested,  and  suifered  Ihe  penally  of  his  treason.  Innocent 
strained  every  nerve  to  encourage  and  assist  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  who  had  hunted  ihe  beast  to  his  last  den  in  Spain.  J 

He  was  Anally  expelled,  after  a  slay  of  eight  hundred  years, 
almost  every  one  of  which  saw  deeds  ofarms  which  seem 
fabulous  lo  our  ears.  After  a  few  years  of  comparative  quiet, 
Solyman  II,,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  infidel  soldier,  enlered 
Hungary.  His  6rst  action  ihere  was  the  capture  of  Belgrade. 
In  his  second  visit  to  Hungary,  he  routed  the  army  of  King 
Louis,  and  beheaded  fifteen  hundred  captives.  He  returned 
to  Hungary  at  the  invitation  of  John  of  Zapolya.  This  man 
disputed  the  right  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  lo  ihe  crown 
of  Hungary,  and  he  gathered  an  army,  which  was  routed  after  a 
bloody  action.  Then  John  sold  himself  to  the  Turk.  Soly- 
man was  a  true  believer,  so  Christian  blood  was  sweet  to  him 
at  all  times.  After  he  had  taken  twelve  strong  cities,  he 
mardhed  to  Vienna,  and  besieged  it.  After  twenty  days'  hard 
fighting  he  was  compelled  to  retire  ;  Solyman  returned  to  Hun- 
gary, met  ihe  army  of  Ferdinand,  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  mortally 
wounded  the  king.  Then,  as  his  ally  John  was  dead,  he  seized 
his  wife  and  child,  and  sent  ihem  into  exile  ;  a  just  punishment 
for  having  called  ihe  enemy  of  the  Church  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  Christian  kings. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  strongest  outworks  of 
Christendom,  had  been  held  by  the  knights  of  St.  John  for  two 
hundred  years ;  and  ihey  gave  ihe  Turks  no  peace  in  Asia. 
SolynMa  besieged  tlie  isluid,  lod  after  a  btllliaiit  defettoe  of 
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six  months,  during  which  a  hundred  thousand  Moslems  bit  the 
dust,  the  island  was  yielded  to  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  An 
action  look  place  near  Gerfai,  where  the  Turks  met  the  Span- 
ish and  Neapolitan  fleets.  The  result  was  a  total  rout  of  [be 
Christians. 

The  Knights  of  St,  John,  after  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes, 
encamped  in  the  island  of  Malta,  and  Solymaa  sent  Mustapba 
and  Piali  Pasha  to  dislodge  thera,  and  he  already  looked  upon 
the  island  as  won.  It  probahly  would  have  been,  had  ilie 
Sultan  commanded  in  person.  The  siege  lasted  four  months, 
the  island  was  defended  by  a  handful,  and  witii  a  valor  almost 
superhuman.  The  Grand  Master,  Valetta,  was  one  of  those 
generals  whom  God  raises  at  times  for  the  salvation  of  naiioo!, 
and  Europe,  with  her  deadly  enemy  in  full  possession  of  her 
noblest  city  in  the  east,  successfully  assailed  in  the  southeast, 
in  imminent  danger  of  losing  Italy,  and  harassed  along  her 
southern  shore,  would  have  recited  her  preparation  for  deaib  if 
the  island  of  Malta,  her  best  wall  of  defence  in  the  south,  hid 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Valeita  and  his  little  band 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  Turks  ;  in  the  morning 
they  prepared  lo  die  ;  and  after  ihey  were  strengthened  by  ibe 
Holy  Sacraments,  they  marched  to  the  walls,  and  when  one 
Christian  fell,  ten  unbelievers  went  with  him  to  be  judged. 
The  Turks  were  almost  past  counting; — a  thing  that  often 
happened,  for  ihey  relied  greatly  upon  numbers  ;  they  liked 
to  overwhelm  (he  enemy  with  a  countless  crowd  ;  they  were 
Egyptian  frogs  beneath  a  housekeeper's  broom. 

The  Cisar  Ferdinand  concluded  a  disgraceful  truce  with 
Solyman,  paying  to  ihe  Turk  thirty  million  pieces  of  gold  an- 
nually, that  Hungary  might  rest  in  peace  for  eight  years. 

Solyman  was  succeeded  by  Selim  11.,  and  ihe  new  Sultan 
inherited  the  military  genius  of  his  father,  and  his  determination 
to  reduce  Christendom.  His  first  act  was  the  storming  of  Cy- 
prus. Nicosia  was  taken,  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners  were 
savagely  murdered,  fifteen  thousand  sold.  Famagusta  capit- 
ulated after  a  brave  defence.  Mustapha  made  the  Christians 
march  before  him,  and  every  man  was  slain  as  he  passed. 
After  several  conquests  in  the  Archipelago,  the  general  sent  a 
large  body  against  the  island  Curzoln.  This  place  was  juil 
then  unaccountably  abandoned  by  the  men;  not  one  was  at 
home  when  the  Turks  appeared.  But  the  women  forgi 
a  time  their  natural  timidity  ;  they  elected  leaders,  and 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.     When  the  Turks 
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near  enough  lo  disllngiiish  objects,  they  were  astonislied  to  see 
tbai  iheir  opponents  had  no  beards,  and  presently  the  word 
was  passed  that  the  place  was  defended  by  women,  and  that 
some  serious  trick  was  meant ;  so  Ihey  advanced  cautiously. 
Now  it  was  said  to  be  an  article  of  the  Turkish  creed,  that 
women  have  no  souls,  and  that  they  were  consequently  incapable 
of  doing  any  thing  which  recjuires  serious  thought  and  judgment ; 
so  they  concluded  that  the  men  had  placed  their  wives  and 
daughters  in  the  foreground  to  receive  the  shock  of  the  battle, 
while  they  would  annoy  the  besiegers  from  some  safe  hiding-place. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  they  had  only  conards  and  soulless 
women  to  meet,  Lhey  raised  a  great  shout,  and  rushed  to  the 
waJIs.  But  their  shouts  were  in  a  twinkling  changed  to  shrieks 
of  pain,  for  the  women  saluted  them  with  a  storm  of  Greek 
fire,  which  killed  many,  and  threw  the  rest  into  confusion.  They 
advanced  again,  and  the  intrepid  women  poured  upon  them  hot 
water,  Greek  fire,  healed  stones,  and  a  well-directed  discharge 
of  all  the  artillery  and  fire-arms  which  could  be  gathered  in  the 
place.  The  Turks  fled  in  the  ulmost  terror,  believing  thai  the 
island  was  defended  by  evil  genii  just  unchained.  Their  leaders 
succeeded  in  rallying  them,  and  it  was  resolved  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm,  for  they  were  sure  that  the  women,  if  they 
were  women,  would  run  as  soon  as  lhey  could  come  to  a  close 
fight.  But  lhey  made  a  fatal  mistake  ;  the  same  boiling  and 
hissing  shower  of  fire  and  water  made  them  waver ;  the  dead 
bodies  lay  in  heaps  under  the  walls ;  but  the  most  intrepid 
pressed  onward  ;  lhey  scaled  the  walls,  and,  ashamed  of  being 
beaten  thus  by  women,  fought  desperately,  and  the  Ama- 
zons met  them  like  tigresses  guarding  their  whelps.  The  con- 
test was  most  bloody,  but  the  women  managed  their  knives  as 
well  as  lhey  did  their  kettles  of  boiling  water,  and  ihe  Turks 
fled,  leaving  a  fourth  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  hour  had  come,  and  the  man.  Pope  Pius  V.  tried  to 
arouse  the  sovereigns  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger,  but  his 
prayers  were  unheeded.  He  seemed  to  foresee  the  result  of 
ihe  approaching  contest,  and  perhaps  he  diought  ihat  the  Al- 
mighty had  decreed  the  destruction  of  the  infidels  by  a  handful 
of  Christians,  as  he  did  the  downfall  of  the  Midianiies  by  three 
hundred  of  the  children  of  Israel.  He  grew  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess as  its  probabilities  weakened  ;  he  had  secured  the  cooper- 
ation of  Spain,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  and  with  these  he  wailed 
for  victory.  The  fate  of  Christendom  was  decided  by  one 
naval  battle.     The  ^j^gigi^^  was  commanded    by  Don 
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John  of  Austria,  who  had  for  lieutenants  Antonio  Coloana, 
Barberigo,  and  Doria,  ihe  captains  of  the  Roinun,  Veoetiaa,  aad 
Genoese  vessels.  They  inei  the  enemy  io  the  Gulf  of  Lepaoto, 
and  he  did  not  faesilale  to  advance,  for  he  expected  an  easy 
victory  ;  indeed,  he  believed  that  the  Christians  would  not  risk 
an  action.  When  ihe  hostile  fleets  drew  near  each  other,  ibe 
standard,  solemnly  blessed  by  ihe  Pope,  was  displayed  from  the 
commander's  vessel,  and  the  Christians  knelt  to  implore  tbe 
countenance  of  the  God  of  battles.  "  Soldiers,"  exclaimed  ihe 
admiral,  "  behold  your  banner !  it  is  the  cross  of  Christ.  Re- 
member that  you  are  Ggbting  for  yourselves,  for  your  homes, 
for  your  country  ;  above  all,  remember  that  you  are  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Church  of  God.  Onward,  soldiers  of  Christ !  follow 
your  banner  to  victory."  The  fleets  met  with  a  great  crash,  and 
the  batde  begun,  and  raged  furiously  for  live  hours.  The  wiod 
had  favored  the  enemy,  but  when  the  engagement  commenced 
it  changed  to  the  opposite  quarter,  and  blew  the  smoke  into  ibe 
faces  of  the  Turks.  Then  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
broken,  the  Pasha  All  was  killed,  and  his  standard  was  taken. 
Don  John  commanded  the  soldiers  to  raise  the  byroD  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  battle  became  a  scene  of  carnage.  Europe  ffas 
saved.  This  was  the  most  complete  victory  ever  obtained 
over  the  Turks.  More  than  thirty  thousand  perished,  four 
thousand  were  taken,  and  fifteen  thousand  Christian  slaves  were 
restored  to  liberty.  A  hundred  and  forty  vessels  were  lakea, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  sunk  or  burnt.  Tlie 
Turks  had  sacked  many  cities,  and  nearly  all  the  spoils  were  in 
these  vessels,  and  returned  to  Christian  hands. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  terror  which  seiged  dM 
Turks,  when  the  news  reached  Conslaniinople.  If  the  P^ 
had  been  near  Lepanto,  that  great  capital  would  have  been  re- 
taken by  the  Christian  army.  For  the  Turks,  expecting  that 
the  victors  would  immediately  besiege  the  city,  rsD  to  the  hith- 
erto persecuted  Christian  residents,  conGded  to  them  the 
greater  part  of  their  treasure,  and  implored  them  to  permit  the 
free  exercise  of  tbe  Mahometan  worship  in  ConstaniiDople,  on 
die  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute.  If  Don  John  had  appeared, 
the  ciiy  would  have  yielded  without  a  struggle.  But  he  re- 
turned to  Italy,  and  Constantinople  was  lost  to  Chrislendom- 

Si.  Pius  V.  seemed  to  know  that  the  enterprise  would  suc- 
ceed, but  he  knew  that  only  God  could  give  the  victory,  and  tbe 
day  and  night  preceding  tbe  battle  were  spent  in  prayer.  While 
the  batde  was  raging  at  Lepanto,  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  tbe 
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Cardinals  were  assembled  al  Rome.  Suddenly  the  Pope  left 
his  throne,  and  haslened  to  a  window,  where  he  stood  for  some 
lime,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
Cardinals,  and  said,  —  "Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  for  ihe 
victory  which  he  is  giving  now  to  his  people."  God  had 
sbowQ  him  the  event.  The  holy  Pontiff  declared  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  prayers  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  he  added  to 
the  Litany  Ihe  words,  "  Help  of  Christians,"  and,  as  a  further 
commemoraiion  of  ihe  event,  he  established  a  feast  in  honor  of 
Oitr  Lady  of  Victory,  which  is  observed  ilirouglioul  the  Chris- 
tian world.  And  thus  the  Mahometan  power,  which  had  been 
steadily  increasing  for  a  thousand  years,  received  a  mortal  blow. 
The  Turks  have  done  little  since  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope ;  their  military  genius  disappeared  by  degrees,  until  it  be- 
came a  mere  longing  of  the  Janizary  for  plunder,  of  the  pirate 
for  a  lonely  sail,  of  the  assassin  for  blood. 

The  war  lasted  five  hundred  years,  counting  from  the  pontif- 
icate of  Hildebrand,  who  conceived  the  plan  of  saving  Chris- 
tendom by  carrying  the  war  into  the  countries  of  the  enemy,  to 
the  Crusade  of  Pius  V,  Europe  was  soon  to  be  shaken  to  her 
centre  by  rebellion  clothed  in  religious  garments,  —  by  atheism, 
illuminism,  and  anarchy  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  pressure  from  outside  Infidelity 
should  not  be  overwhelming,  for  domestic  confusion  muhiplied 
by  successful  invasion  brings  chaos,  when  the  enemy  is  a  bar- 
barian, and  the  merciful  God  spared  Europe  such  a  wretched 
fate  as  overlook  the  Greek  Empire.  His  chief  instrument  was 
the  Holy  See  ;  —  it  has  been  his  instrument  in  conferring  upon 
Europe  all  the  real  good  she  enjoys.  Such  is  Christianity, 
and  such  are  its  legitimate  children,  true  civilization,  civil  order, 
and  science.  Children  forget  their  parents,  scholars  forget  their 
masters,  whilom  slaves  forget  their  liberators;  —  what  won- 
der thai  Europe,  once  a  scholar,  a  child,  and  a  slave,  should 
forget  its  earliest  and  best  friend  .''  No  matter.  St.  Peter  did 
Dot  look  imprisonment  and  death  in  the  face  for  the  sake  of  an 
earthly  reward,  and  his  successors  inherit  his  spirit.  Pius  IX. 
inherits  it,  else  he  would  not  he  the  first  man  of  his  age,  but 
rather  a  poor,  weak,  ruined  statesman.  They  say  that  the 
powers  will  restore  him.  Perhaps  they  may,  hut  the  surest 
power  is  that  upon  which  the  Pope  is  used  to  depend.  It  will 
be  the  prayers  of  his  unlold  millions  of  children,  that  will  ascend 
to  heaven  for  him  in  the  coming  year  of  jubilee.  God  save 
Pius  IX.,  as  he  leans  upon  ihe  Rock  of  ages  ! 
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Art,  II. —  The  Christian  Examiner  and  Religious  Jiliacil- 
lany.  Boston  :  Crosby  &  iSichols.  March,  1860.  Art. 
IV. 


Tbe  number  of  The  Christian  Examiner —  tbe  literaiy  and 
ibeologicat  organ  of  the  American  Unitarians  —  for  March  last 
contains  an  attempled  defence  of  no-churcliism,  in  reply  to  an 
Article  on  The  Church  against  JVo-CfturcA,  published  in  our 
Review  for  April,  1845.  'J'he  auUior  of  the  defence  is  Jsmes 
Freeman  Clarke,  founder  of  ibe  Church  of  ihe  Disciples,  fot- 
meriy  one  of  the  conduciors  of  a  monthly  magazine  called 
The  Western  Jiiessenger,  and  is  known  lo  our  readers  as  ihe 
author  of  a  remarkable  discourse  on  The  Church,  —  as  it  teas, 
as  il  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  —  reviewed  at  some  length  ia 
lliis  journal  for  July,  1848. 

The  defence  is  not  very  remarkable  for  its  solidity,  and, 
though  here  and  there  a  little  clever,  does  not  appear  to  us 
worthy  of  the  high  intellectual  character  aimed  at  by  The 
Christian  Examiner.  If  it  were  not  for  the  esteem  in  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  lo  hold  that  periodical,  as  tbe  organ 
of  our  old  associates,  and  the  possibility  that  some  weak-mind- 
ed persons  might  mistake  the  motive  of  our  silence,  we  should 
pass  it  by  unnoticed.  Its  author  is  not  a  man  we  should  choose 
for  our  opponent,  for  we  always  wish  for  an  opponent  one  who 
has  some  powers  of  discrimination,  and  some  capacity  to  feel 
the  force  of  an  argument.  But  we  have  no  choice  in  the  case, 
and  if  the  Unitarians  are  willing  to  make  him  their  champion, 
and  lo  risk  their  cause  in  his  hands,  we  must  accept  bim,  and 
dispose  of  him  as  best  we  may. 

Tbe  defence  consists  of  two  parts.  Tbe  first  is  an  enumera- 
tion and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  various  and  extraordi- 
nary changes  we  are  said  lo  have  undergone  ;  the  second  re- 
peats, without  our  answers,  some  of  the  objections  we  have 
from  time  to  time  raised  against  ourselves  and  refuted.  Tbe 
first  part  is  the  more  racy,  and  appears  to  have  been  wriiien 
con  amore.  It  has  one  or  two  clever  hits,  but,  unhappily,  ibe 
more  piquant  portion  is  untrue,  and  the  rest  has  been  repeated  so 
often  in  conversation  and  the  public  press,  that  it  has  an  ancient 
smell,  more  likely  to  disgust  than  delight  its  readers.  The 
story  of  our  changes  is  an  old  story,  not  worth  reproducing,  even 
with  variations.  Who  has  not  been  told,  that  we  were  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  changing  our  views,  and  refuting  ourselves,  once 
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a  quarter?  The  explanation  of  our  changes  suggesleJ  by  Mr. 
Clarke  is,  no  doubt,  ingenious,  but  it  reminds  U3  of  the  joke 
which  Charles  the  Second  of  England  played  off  upon  the 
learned  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  ii  might  be  classed 
with  D'Israeli's  chapter  on  The  History  of  Events  that  never 
happened.  However,  the  author  must  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  himself. 

"  We  intend  to  spfiak  in  this  present  article  of  Mr.  Brownson,  and 
of  his  argument  for  the  Roman  Church.  Mr.  Brownson  is  an  ac- 
tive thinker,  an  energetic  writer,  and  a  man  who  has  assunied  an 
important  position  in  American  literature  by  years  of  steady  labor. 
He  baa  devoted  himself  during  that  time  to  the  highest  questions  of 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  theology,  and  has  treated  none  of  these  sub- 
jects in  a  superficial  or  commonplace  way.  He  has  also  belonged 
for  a  time,  aAer  a  fashion  of  his  own,  to  our  communion.  He  has 
repeatedly  created  sensations  by  his  ultraism  on  several  subjects, 
and  he  finally  astonished  our  community  by  going  over  from  ex- 
treme Neology  anil  Transcendentalism  to  Romanism  of  the  most 
Ultramontane  kind.  Since  then,  be  has  occasionally  addressed 
some  arguments  to  bis  old  friends,  in  behalf  of  his  new  Church. 
He  has  sometimes  referred  to  our  own  periodical ;  and  in  April, 
1845,  addressed  us,  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument,  inviting  lu 
to  become  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  show  cause  why 
we  reject  the  invitation. 

"  For  all  these  reasons,  it  would  seem  proper  that  we  should  lake 
some  notice  of  bis  writings.  Wben  a  man  of  no  mean  abilities  as- 
sumes such  a  position,  it  seems  proper  for  a  journal  like  ours  to 
consider  it.  And,  indeed,  we  should  probably  have  weighed  his 
arguments  long  before  ibis  time,  bad  we  not  been  expecting  a  reply 
from  an  abler  hand,  —  namely,  from  Mr.  Brownson  himself  We 
thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  exert  our  ingenuity  in  exposing  the 
fallacy  of  arguments,  which,  judging  by  experience,  Mr.  Brownson 
would  himself  be  ready  to  confute  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
No  man  has  ever  equalled  Mr.  Brownson  in  the  ability  with  which 
he  has  refuted  his  own  arguments.  He  has  made  the  most  elabo- 
rote  and  plausible  plea  for  Eclecticism,  and  the  most  elaborate  and 
plausible  plea  against  it.  He  has  said  the  best  things  in  favor  of 
Transcendentalism,  and  the  best  things  against  it.  He  bos  shown 
thai  no  man  can  possibly  be  a  Christian,  except  he  is  a  Transcen- 
dentalist ;  and  he  has  also  proved  that  every  Transcendentalist, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  is  necessarily  an  infidel.  He  baa  sat- 
isfactorily shown  the  truth  of  Socialism,  and  its  necessity  in  order  to 
bnng  about  a  golden  age  ;  and  he  has,  by  the  most  convincing  ar- 
^menis,  demonstrated  that  the  whole  system  of  Socialism  is  from 
the  pit,  and  can  lead  to  nothing  but  anarchy  and  ruin.  He  hat  dt- 
Jeaded  the  course  of  Mr.  Dorr  in  Rhode  Island,  and  argued  before 
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a  crowd  in  Slate  Street,  in  this  ct(y,  that  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts should  aid  htm  in  taking  possession  of  the  goeernment  by 
force.  AAerward,  he  coofuled  ihc  whole  arguraeot  of  Mr.  Dorr, 
ahowiDg  it  to  be  hostile  to  all  tnie  democracy,  and  fatal,  if  it  should 
succeed,  10  republican  tnstilutioas.  In  1841  he  defended  Theodore 
Parker,  and  declared  him  to  be  a  Christian,  in  an  article  on  Mr. 
Parker's  Discourse  al  South  Boston  ;  asserting  that  he  was  guilty  of 
no  heresy,  but  only  of  defects,  in  his  view  of  Jesus.  But  in  1845, 
Parkerism  is  infidelity,  and  Mr.  Parker  stands  in  the  ranks  of  ihe 
disobedient  and  rebollious,  among  proud,  conceited,  and  superficial 
infidels,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  rejecter  of  the  Gospel. 
But  especially  in  relation  to  the  Church  question  has  Mr.  Brown- 
son'a  change  of  opinion  been  the  most  radical  and  extreme.  He 
labors  now  with  great  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  subiillj'  to  show 
thai  there  must  be  an  infallible  church  with  its  infallible  minisin-, 
and  that  out  of  this  church  there  can  be  no  salvation.  Bui  for- 
merly he  labored  with  equal  earnestness  to  show  ihat  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  church  at  all,  no  outward  priesthood  or  min- 
istry. His  former  arguments,  then,  for  aught  that  we  can  see, 
were  just  as  acuie,  plausible,  and  effeclive  as  his  present  ones.  lo 
the  year  1840,  he  wrote  a  long  article,  proving,  by  a  subtile  chain 
of  reasoning,  the  exact  reverse  of  his  present  propositions.  He 
then  declared  that  it  was  necessary  lo  destroy  the  Church  and  abol- 
ish  the  priesthood.  He  said,  '  We  oppose  the  Church  as  an  Aoli- 
christian  inalilution ' ;  '  because  we  find  no  Divine  authority  for  l! ; 
because  we  cannot  discover  that  Jesus  ever  contemplated  such  bo 
;  and  because  we  regard  it  as  the  grave  of  freedom  and 
independence,  and  the  hot-bed  of  servility  and  hypocrisy.'  '  We 
object  lo  every  thing  like  an  outward,  visible  church  ;  to  every 
thing  that  in  the  remotest  degree  partakes  of  the  priest."  'Chris- 
tianity is  the  sublimeat  protest  against  the  priesthood  ever  ultered." 
'Jesus  instituted  no  priesthood,  and  no  form  of  religious  worship. 
He  TQCognized  no  priest  but  a  holy  life.  He  preached  no  formal 
religion,  enjoined  no  creed.''  'The  priest  is  universally  a  tyrant, 
universally  ihe  enslaver  of  his  brethren.  Priests  are,  in  iheir  ca- 
pacity of  priests,  necessarily  enemies  to  freedom  and  equality. 
The  word  of  (5od  never  drops  from  the  priest's  lips,'  &c.,  iic"  — 
ip.  227-229. 

If  this  were  true,  we  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  ibe  marvel  of  our  age  and  country.  But  we  can- 
not claim  ilie  merit  it  awards  us.     The  author  cannot  adbrd  to 

grant  us  so  much,  for  his  purpose  is  not,  by  magnifying  our  abil- 
ity, to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  courage  in  attempting  to  defend 
self  against  us,  but  to  show,  from  our  frequent  changes  and 
alleged  ability  to  reason  on  one  side  of  a  question  as  well  as  od 
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another,  that  nothing  we  say  can  deserve  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. But  if  what  he  asserts  be  true,  since  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that,  however  frequently  we  may  have  changed  our 
views,  we  have  never  been  known  to  return  to  a  doctrine 
which  we  have  once  held  and  rejected,  it  is  certain  that  we 
did  not  embrace  Catholicity  blindly,  nor  renounce  Protestant- 
ism without  knowing  the  best  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor. 
This,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  not  weighing,  would  be  a 
good  reason  for  weighing,  any  argument  we  might  offer  for  the 
Church,  not  only  because  it  would  be  likely  to  be  a  good  argu- 
ment in  itself,  but  because  urged  by  one  who  knows  and  has 
said  the  best  that  can  be  urged  against  it. 

We  cannot  understand  why  Protestants  should  dwell  with  so 
much  fondness  on  our  alleged  changeability  and  changes,  for 
whatever  discredit  may  attach  to  them,  it  attaches  to  Protes- 
tantism, not  to  Catholicity,  —  to  the  Protestant  minister,  not  to 
the  Catholic  believer.     All  the  changeableness  and  changes  al- 
leged against  us  were  exhibited,  if  at  all,  prior  to  our  conver- 
sion, and  nobody  pretends  to  allege  any  thing  of  the  sort  against 
us  since.     We  have  resided  in  this  community  in  all  about  six- 
teen years,  —  the  whole  of  our  life  that  can  be  considered  of 
any  public  interest.     During  nearly  six  of  these  years,  we  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  have  shown  no 
changeableness  or  symptom  of  change.     If  during  the  previous 
ten  years,  while  a  Protestant,  a  Unitarian  minister  even,  we 
were,  as  you  say,  in  the  habit  of  changing  our  views  and  refut- 
ing ourselves  about  once  in  everj'  three  months,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  fact,   that  we  have  as  a  Catholic  remained 
firm  and  steadfast  for  nearly  six  years  ?     Here  is,  if  you  are 
right,  the  most  remarkable  change  of  all.     How  do  you  explain 
it  ?    You  cannot  say  that  it  is  owing  to  our  ignorance,  either  of 
Protestantism  or  of  Catholicity,  for  you  concede  that  we  have 
said  the  best  things  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of,  as  well  as 
against,  each  ;  it  cannot  be  an  obstinate  attachment  to  opinions 
once  avowed,  for  your  very  accusation  implies  the  total  absence 
of  such  attachment ;  it  cannot  be  any  fear  as  to  the  sort  of  re- 
ception Protestants  would  give  us  were  we  to  return  to  them, 
for  nobody  can  doubt  that  they  would  hail  our  return  as  a  god- 
send.   Whence,  then,  comes  this  remarkable  change  in  personal 
character  ?     The  Examiner  suggests  the  answer  (p.  232),  in 
declaring  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  disavow  what  he  has  once 
seen  to  be  true,  and  in  asserting  that,  ^^  When  a  man  tells  us 
that  he  has  changed  all  his  convictions,  he  tells  us  that  he  nev- 
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er  bnd  any  convictions  to  change."  Thai,  when  a  Protestant, 
we  had  not  seen,  and  did  not  see,  the  truth,  and  therefore  had 
no  real  faith,  or  what  The  Examiner  calls  convictions,  is  uo- 
doubiedly  true,  and  this  fact  explains  the  change.  As  a  Prot- 
estant we  lacked  the  truth.  We  were  seeking  it  without  finding 
it,  and  therefore  were  restless,  and  continually  changing  ;  but 
as  a  Catholic  we  hare  found  the  truth,  have  it,  are  no  longer 
seeking  it,  and  therefore  are  satisfied,  at  rest,  and  change  no 
more.  But  who,  except  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, would  ever  dream  of  adducing  this  as  a  reason  why  an 
argument  constructed  by  us  for  the  Church  is  not  worth  consid- 
ering ? 

But  suppose  that  our  past  conduct  as  a  Protestant  was  alto- 
gether unworthy,  that  we  were  fickle  and  vain,  as  unstable  ss 
water,  changing  once  a  quarler,  or  even  every  month,  —  what 
then  ?  The  argument  of  The  Examiner  is  a  bad  one.  Let 
it  he  that  we  have  changed  too  often  to  be  depended  upon. 
it  amounts  to  nothing;  for  we  have  never  proclaimed  ourselves 
as  one  who  could  be  depended  upon,  and  we  have  never  asked 
any  one  to  believe  the  Church  on  our  personal  authority.  If 
we  professed  to  he  the  founder  of  our  Church,  to  be  ourselves 
"  the  ground  and  pillar  of  truth,"  and  asked  people  to  believe 
the  Church  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  believe  her,  it  tvould 
not  be  amiss  to  ask  who  and  what  we  are,  and  to  make  a  rigid 
inquiry  into  our  personal  character,  and  our  qualifications  for 
arrogating  to  ourselves  the  Divine  prerogative.  But  we  have 
ceased  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  Church  was  not  founded  by  us,  Is  not  ours,  and  does  in 
no  sense  rest  on  our  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  arguments  we 
have  urged  are  addressed  to  the  common  reason  of  mankind  ; 
they  speak  for  themselves,  and  depend  not  at  all  for  their  con- 
clusiveness or  want  of  conclusiveness  on  our  personal  character 
or  personal  authority.  It  is  less  conclusive  than  convenient  to 
say,  Mr.  Brownson  has  changed  hla  opinions  often  ;  therefore 
the  argument  he  adduces  for  the  Church  against  no-church  is 
worthless. 

We  have,  however,  something  to  say  to  these  alleged 
changes  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  fahricaiions,  and 
others  are  perversions  or  exaggerations  of  very  harmless  facts. 
It  is  not  true  Ihat  we  ever  defended  the  course  of  Mr.  Dorr  of 
Ilhode  Island,  or  that  we  ever  argued  before  a  crowd  in  Stale 
Street,  in  this  cliy,  that  Massachusetts  ought  to  aid  him  in  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  governmeat  by  force.     We  never  ad- 
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dressed  a  crowd  in  Slale  Street  on  the  subject,  eiilier  for  or 
against  his  course.  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  shown,  or  ever 
attempted  to  show,  that  no  man  can  be  a  Christian  except  he  is 
a  Transcendentalist-  We  never  had  the  honor  of  being  a  Tran- 
scendenlaJist,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  fact,  that  any 
principle  we  held  involved  Transcendentalist  consequences, 
would  not  have  been  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  us  to  reject 
it  as  false.  The  chiefs  of  Boston  Transcendentalism  were 
from  the  outset  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  S.  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, and  the  pages  of  The  Christian  Examiner,  as  well  as  those 
of  our  own  Boston  QuarUTly  Review,  prove  that  we  always  op- 
posed their  peculiar  views.  It  is  well  known  by  the  writer 
against  us,  that  The  Dial,  which  we  ridiculed  in  public  and  in 
private,  not  our  review,  was  their  organ;  that  we  always  con- 
tended that  Transcendentalism  was  pantheism,  and  that  we  held 
pantheism  to  be  unchristian  and  false.  That  we  held,  as  does 
every  Protestant,  principles  which  lead  to  Transcendentalism, 
we  do  not  deny  ;  but  whenever  we  discovered  such  to  be  the 
fact,  we  rejected  ihem  as  false,  and  for  that  reason  alone.  If 
we  ever  defended  the  Transcendenlalists  against  their  enemies, 
i(  was  not  in  their  peculiar  views,  hut  in  what  ihey  held  in  com- 
mon with  all  of  us  who  at  the  lime  were  engaged  in  the  war 
against  Cambridge  conservatism,  and  the  senaism  of  Locke. 
The  Ezaviin'er  knows  perfectly  well  that  its  statement  is  not 
true. 

With  regard  to  Mr,  Parker,  we  own,  that,  when  a  Unitarian 
minister,  we  defended  him,  and  maintained  that  his  South  Bos- 
ton sermon  might  bear  a  Christian  sense,  and  on  Unitarian 
principles  we  should  maintain  the  same  thing  lo-day.  In  1 845, 
after  our  conversion,  we  wrote  an  article,  in  which  we  proved 
that  no  Unitarian  had  the  right  to  pronounce  his  doctrine,  all 
infidel  as  it  is,  unchristian.  We  understand  no  right  in  any 
Unitarian,  nay,  in  any  Protestant,  to  deny  Mr.  Parker,  or  any 
one  else,  to  be  a  Christian,  so  long  as  he  professes  lo  be  one. 
Our  views  of  Mr.  Parker  have  undergone  no  change,  but  in 
passing  from  Unitarianisni  to  Catholicity  our  views  of  what  is 
Christianity  have  of  course  changed. 

That  in  1340,  while  still  a  Protestant,  we  maintained  no- 
cburchism,  as  The  Examiner  alleges,  is  true,  and  we  should 
maintain  the  same  to-day,  if  we  assumed,  as  we  did  then,  that 
the  Protestant  movement  was  a  Christian  movement.  We  did  it 
avowedly  on  Protestant  principles,  and  we  have  written  article 
after  article,  since  our  conversion,  to  prove  that  Protestants 
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hare,  and  can  have,  on  their  principles,  no  church,  do  priest- 
hood, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  lerms.  Assume  those  pria- 
ciples  to  be  Christian,  and  you  must  be  a  pitiable  reasoner  in- 
deed, if  you  cannot  draw  the  conclusion,  that  every  thing  like 
a  priest  or  a  visible  church  is  unchristian.  We  did  but  express, 
in  clear  and  energetic  language,  what  The  Christian  Exam- 
iner itself  and  all  Unitarians  do  and  must  maintain.  We  were 
never  so  dull  as  not  to  see  that  ibe  Protestant  movement  was 
directly  opposed  to  every  thing  like  a  visible  church  or  priest- 
hood, in  the  sense  in  which  we  then  denied  them,  or  now  bold 
them,  or  that,  if  there  is  a  visible  church  or  priesthood  to  be 
asserted  as  Christian,  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  At  any  time 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  if  it  had  been  proved  lo  us 
that  our  Lord  did  found  a  church  and  institute  a  priesthood,  we 
should  at  once  have  said,  as  we  say  now,  they  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  ;  for  they  obviously  can  be  no  other  ;  and  prove  lo  us 
now  that  the  Protestant  movement,  or  Reformation,  as  it  is 
called,  was  from  God,  and  Is  to  be  held  as  a  Christian  move- 
ment, and  we  will  repeat  the  essay  on  The  Laboring  Classei, 
which  The  Examiner  cites,  and  say  again,  that  ^*  the  truth  never 
drops  from  the  priest's  lips,"  —  that  "  the  priest  Is  universally  a 
tyrant,  and  the  enslaver  of  his  brethren."  Doubtless  we  have 
changed  on  the  Church  question  since  1840,  but  we  have  un- 
dergone on  that  question  no  change  not  necessarily  involved  In 
the  conversion  from  Protestantism  lo  Caiholicliy,  and  to  object 
the  change  lo  us  Is  only  objecting,  either  that  when  a  Proiesiant 
we  were  not  a  Catholic,  or  that  now  we  are  a  Catholic  we  are 
not  still  a  Protestant.  How  in  the  world  were  we  to  become 
a  Catholic  without  changing  ? 

The  Examiner  thinks  to  overwhelm  us,  by  applying  to  us 
prior  to  our  conversion  the  language  we  have  since  employed 
In  describing  Protestantism. 

"  In  fact,  he  has  given  the  best  possible  description  of  his  own 
creed  before  that  time  in  the  following  passage:  — '  It  is  in  per- 
petual motion,  and  exemplifiea,  so  far  as  iiaelf  is  concerned,  the 
old  heathen  doctrine  that  all  things  are  In  a  perpetual  flux.  You 
can  never  count  on  ita  remaining  stationary  long  enough  for  you  to 
bring  your  piece  to  a  rest  and  take  deliberate  aim.  You  must 
shoot  it  on  the  wing  ;  and  if  you  are  not  marksman  enough  lo  hit 
il  flying,  you  will  have,  however  well  charged  and  well  aimed  your 
shot,  only  your  labor  for  your  pains.  It  is  never  enough  lo  lake 
note  either  of  ita  past  or  its  present  position  ;  but  we  must  always 
regard  the  direction  in  which  it  ia  moving,  and  the  celerity  with 
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which  il  moves ;  and  if  we  wish  our  shot  lo  (ell,  we  muat  aim,  not 
at  ihe  point  where  it  was,  or  where  it  now  is,  but  al  the  point  where 
it  will  be  when  the  ball  now  fired  may  reach  it."  Mr.  Brownson 
thinks  thai  he  is  here  describing  Protestantism.  But  he  roust  allow 
us  lo  say  that  he  has  merely  given  us  a  very  happy  description  of 
the  working  of  his  own  individual  intellect.  It  is  an  old  Irick  of 
proselytes  lo  ascribe  lo  the  parly  they  have  lefl  all  the  blunders 
and  errors  which  were  peculiar  to  themselves." —  pp.229,  230. 

This  relort  would  be  happy,  if  it  were  not  a  retort  upon  one 
of  the  author's  own  brethren.  He  applies  it  to  us  as  a  Protes- 
tant, and  not  to  us  as  a  Catholic,  and  the  more  ridiculous  he 
makes  us  appear  as  a  Protestant,  the  more  does  he  weaken  his 
own  cause.  Let  it  be  that  we  sal  for  ihe  picture,  and  drew 
from  our  own  experience,  it  was  the  Protestant  that  sat,  and 
a  Prolestanl's  experience  that  was  depicted.  Suppose  we 
did  draw  from  our  own  Protestant  experience,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  concluded  tlie  description  must  be  applicable  to 
the  Protestant  world,  because  we  found  it  applicable  lo  our- 
selves ;  for'  it  is  warranted  by  the  history  of  ihe  Protestant 
controversies,  Protestant  developments  and  variations,  any 
time  for  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

"  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  Mr.  Brownson'a  mind  is  in  the 
habit  of  experiencing  such  extraordinary  revolutions,  we  may  per- 
haps be  excused  for  not  paying  much  alieniiun  lo  his  position  at 
any  particular  lime.  In  a  land  of  earthquakes,  men  do  not  build 
four-story  houses;  neither  do  we  spend  much  time  in  refuting  the 
arguments  of  a  man  whom  we  know  lo  be  in  ihe  hnhil  of  refuting 
himself  about  once  in  every  three  monihs.  We  are  inclined  to  say 
with  Mr.  Emerson,  '  If  we  could  have  anysecuriiy  against  moods  ! 
If  the  profoundesl  prophet  could  be  holden  lo  his  words,  and  the 
hearer  who  is  ready  lo  sell  all,  and  join  the  crusade,  could  have 
any  certificaie  that  to-morrow  his  prophet  shall  not  unsay  his  tes- 
timony I  But  the  Truth  sils  veiled  there  on  the  bench,  nod  never 
interposes  an  adamantine  syllable  ;  and  the  moat  sincere  and  revo- 
lutionary doctrine,  put  as  if  the  ark  of  God  was  to  be  carried  for- 
ward some  furlongs  and  planted  there  for  the  succour  of  the  world, 
ahall  in  a  few  weeks  be  coldly  set  aside  by  ihe  same  speaker  as 
morbid, —  "  I  tho-agkl  I  was  riglit,hut  I  was  nol,"  —  and  the  same 
immeasurable  credulity  demanded  for  new  audacities.'"  —  pp. 
230,  231. 

This  would  have  been  more  appropriate  Eve  years  ago. 
The  auihor  has  kept  his  argument  too  long  ;  it  has  grown 
musty,  and  unfiif  or  use.  He  appears  to  have  lost  the  current 
of  events,  and  fallen  behind  the  times.     Has  he  been  taking  a 
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nap,  after  Ihe  example  of  the  celebrated  Rip  Van  Winkle? 
Tlie  cilBlion  from  Mr.  Emerson  would  be  to  llie  auihor'a  por- 
pose,  if  we  asked  people  lo  believe  Catholic  doctrine  on  our 
personal  authority,  or  on  any  authority  liable  lo  change  or  to  be 
moody  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  very  much  to  our  purpose,  and  faith- 
fully  and  vividly  depicts  the  sad  condition  of  poor  Protestants, 
who  have  only  a  human  authority  for  their  faith,  and  only  in 
arm  of  flesh  on  which  to  lean. 

"  Bui  it  may  be  said, '  Will  you  not  allow  a  man  to  make  prog* 
ress  ?  May  he  noi  discover  and  correct  his  errors  ?  Shall  be 
not  honestly  say,  "  I  was  wrong,  but  1  am  wiser  now  "  f  Will  you, 
who  profess  lo  believe  in  progress,  think  less  of  a  man  because  he 
changes  his  opinions  and  cares  less  for  consistency  than  be  does 
for/ruiA?'"  — p.  231. 

There  was  no  need  either  of  suggesting  or  of  rerutiiig  Ibe 
plea  of  progress,  for  we  do  not  make  it.  We  have  never  pre- 
tended that  our  conversion  lo  Calholicity  was  a  progress  or  the 
result  of  a  progress  in  our  Protestant  life.  It  wm  a  change^ 
and  consisted  not  in  being  clothed  upon,  as  Mr.  Newman  tvoutd 
say,  wiib  Catholic  truth,  but  in  throwing  off  Proles  taut  heresy, 
and  accepting  Catholic  tnith  in  its  place.  The  only  progress 
we  lay  claim  to  is  a  progress,  by  the  grace  of  God,  nol  in 
Proieslaniism,  bul  oui  of'ix.  Our  conversion  was  a  change,  a 
real  change,  and  the  only  real  change  we  have  ever  undergone. 
It  did  not  lake  place  instantaneously,  bul  was  a  gradual  process, 
which  continued  for  some  three  years.  During  those  years  we 
were  in  a  iransiiion  state,  our  mind  was  unsettled,  aod  our  old 
Protestant  notions  were  continually  giving  way,  as  snow  and 
ice  before  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  sun  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances. Doubtless  this  manifested  itself  in  our  writings  al  the 
lime,  but  all  the  changes  we  successively  underwent  were  only 
the  changes  which  every  genuine  Protestant  must  undergo  in 
being  converted  (o  the  Church.  They  consisted  simply  in 
throwing  off  what  we  had  received  from  Proiestaniism,  in  which 
we  were  born  and  bred,  and  in  no  instance  was  there  any  other 
change  than  that  of  throwing  off  the  first  view  we  bad  embraced 
on  the  subject.  We  never  betrayed  any  of  that  kind  of  change 
which  consists  in  holding  a  doctrine  to-day,  renouncing  it  lo- 
morrow,  and  taking  it  up  again  the  day  after.  The  doctrines 
we  have  once  rejected  we  have  seldom  afterwards  defended. 
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bad  no  such  central  truths,  no  primal  convictions.  Acute  as  a  lo- 
gician, able  to  see  the  sequences  and  depeDdences  by  which  one 
proposiiiun  is  connecled  with  another,  his  mind  appears  to  have  no 
power  of  intuition.  He  cannot  see  a  truth,  a  principle  ;  and  he  has 
ihereTore  no  insights,  but  only  thoughts,"  —  pp.  231,232. 

The  Examiner  is  nearer  the  truth  here  than  usual.  We  have 
very  little  insight ;  we  are  mentally  weak  and  ignorant ;  we 
feel  it  and  deplore  it.  We  cannot  come  into  comparison 
with  those  great  men  to  whom  nothing  is  bidden,  dark,  or  diffi- 
cult, and  who  have  mastered  all  the  secrets  of  nature  and  all  the 
mysteries  of  revelalion.  All  we  dare  aspire  to  is  to  learn  some 
little  of  the  wisdom  of  olhers,  and  to  repeat  it  in  our  own 
sisDimerrng  speech  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  less  than 
we,  because  ibey  have  bad  less  time  and  opportunity  for  study. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  our  grievous  lack  of  insight.  If 
we  had  not  lacked  it,  we  should  have  escaped  innumerable  er- 
rors, and  at  a  mucb  earlier  day  discovered  the  unchristian 
character  of  the  Protestant  movement,  and  begged  admission 
into  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

No  doubt,  when  a  Protestant,  so  far  forth  as  a  ProleslanI, 
we  bad  no  great  "  central  truths  ";  but  this  was  hardly  our  fault. 
How  could  we  "  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  ihislles  "  ? 
We  could  not  be  expected  to  have  what  Prolestantism  has  not 
to  give  ;  we  had  all  it  has,  and  more  we  could  not  have  had, 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  Protestant,  for  we  always  lacked  the 
ability  of  our  worthy  opponent  to  maintain,  that  of  contraries 
both  may  be  true.  Yet  it  is  not  true  to  say  tbai  we  had  no 
"primal  convictions."  The  "  primal  convictions"  which  be- 
long to  every  rational  soul  we  certainly  had,  and  it  was  those 
that  gave  us  our  trouble ;  for  we  never  could  make  Prolestant- 
ism harmonize  with  ihem.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  Protes- 
tantism, in  some  of  its  forms,  might  have  satisfied  us,  and  we 
might  have  settled  down  quietly  in  ibe  sect  in  which  we  found 
ourselves,  —  perhaps  have  been  a  fellow-laborer  with  the  founder 
of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  But  having  them,  we  could 
never  persuade  ourselves  that  all  opinions  are  alike  good,  that 
tliere  is  no  difierence  between  truth  and  faUehood,  between 
rigbl  and  wrong,  or  that  one  can  be  safe,  unless  he  loves  and 
serves  God  in  the  way  God  himself  wills  ;  consequenily  wo 
could  not  rest  till  we  had  found  something  better  than  Protes- 
tantism. 

But  after  all,  The  Examiner  is  a  little  inconsistent  with 
iueir,  in  attrihuiing  our  various  changes  to  lack  of  insight,  —  to 
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the  total  want  ofinlukion  or  apprehension  of  principles.  Ii 
awards  us  a  high  inletleclual  character,  says  that  we  have  de- 
voted years  of  steady  labor  "  to  the  highest  questions  of  philos- 
ophy, ethics,  and  theology,"  and  that  we  have  treated  none  of 
them  "  in  a  superficial  or  commonplace  manner."  It  places 
us  in  the  front  rank  of  all  who  have  labored  in  defence,  or  in 
refutation,  of  Eclecticism,  Transcendentalism,  Radicalism,  and 
Socialism,  and  it  plainly  implies  ttiat  we  have  been  surpassed 
by  none  of  our  contemporaries  in  the  defence  of  no-churchlsra 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Church  on  the  other.  It  allows  us 
great  menial  acuteness  and  extraordinary  logical  powers.  We 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  of  whom  this  is  to  be  said  can 
be  wholly  destiiuie  of  insight,  or  have  no  intuition  or  apprehen- 
sion of  principles.  How  can  a  man  who  has  no  insight  have 
great  mental  acuteness  }  or  how  can  one  who  has  no  apprehen- 
sion of  principles  reason  logically  ?  What  sort  of  logic  is  that 
which  can  operate  without  principles .' 

"  If  our  account  of  the  working  of  Mr.  Brownson's  mind  be  cor- 
rect, he  has  always,  even  when  most  a  Protestant,  been  a  Roribd 
Catholic  in  principle.  The  main  distinclion  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  its  opponents  regards  the  final  grouod  of  our  belief. 
The  Protesiant  relies,  in  the  last  result,  upon  personal  conviction ; 
the  Romanist,  on  outward  authority.  Individual  faith  is  the  princi- 
ple of  Protestantism  ;  submission  to  an  outward  teacher,  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  Mr.  Brownson,  even  when  most 
a  Proleslanl,  took  hie  first  principles  from  some  one  else  ;  and  Le 
does  no  more  than  that  now.  And  certainly  il  is  more  satisfactory 
to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  Church  claiming  to  teach  in  the  name 
of  God,  than  to  rest  on  the  aulhorily  of  Victor  Cousin  or  Claude 
Henri  St.  Simon.  Wo  think,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Brownson,  loving 
fight  as  well  as  he  does,  must  enjoy  himself  not  a  little  in  his  pres- 
ent position.  He  there  has  an  opportunity  of  fighting  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  with  all  his  old  friends.  He  has  not  been  slow  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  opportunity;  and  he  has  in  turn  attacked  High- 
Churchmen  and  Low-Churchmen,  Transcend  en  la  lists  and  Rational- 
ists, Unitarians  and  Socialists,  holding  also  an  occasional  argument 
with  other  Roman  Catholics,  not  quite  as  orthodox  as  himself."  — 
pp.  233,  234. 

If  we  were  always  a  Roman  Catholic  in  principle,  what  be- 
comes of  the  infinite  number  of  changes  we  are  said  to  have 
We  can  in  that  case  have  undergone  no  change 
r  principles,  and  a  man  who  has  never  changed  his  princi- 
ples cannot  have  been  remarkably  changeable.     He  can  have 
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undergone  no  changes  except  such  as  relate  to  simple  matters 
of  fact,  — changes  to  which  every  man  who  acquires  informa- 
tion is  liable,  and  which  are  never  regarded  as  at  all  discred- 
itable to  one's  constancy  of  character  or  solidity  of  judgment. 
We  were,  we  concede,  always  a  Koman  Catholic,  in  the  re- 
spect thai  we  held  that  faith  is  necessary,  and  regarded  the 
man  who  has  no  faith  as  in  bd  abnormal  condition  ;  that  truth  is 
something  real,  and  not  at  all  dependent  upon  or  afiecied  by 
our  apprehension  of  it  ;  thai  in  order  to  reason  one  must  have 
principles,  and  therefore  that  first  principles  are  neither  ob- 
tained nor  obtainable  by  reasoning  ;  thai  every  one  is  bound  by 
the  legitimate  consetjnences  of  his  own  principles;  and  that  one 
truth  can  never  be  in  contradiction  with  another.  These  prin- 
ciples we  always  held,  even  when  most  a  Protestant,  and  thus 
far  were,  no  doubt,  when  most  a  Protestant,  a  Roman  Oaihoiic 
in  principle. 

Moreover,  we  were  never  enough  of  a  Protestant  to  believe 
that  we  were  ourselves  ihe  exact  measure  of  truth  and  good- 
ness, ihat  we  were  personally  infallible,  that  we  had  no  need  of 
being  taught,  or  that  we  could  spin  all  truth,  spider-like,  out 
from  our  own  bowels.  We  were  no  genuine  aracknean,  and 
we  always  felt  our  need  of  masters.  We  had  masters,  —  the 
best  masters  to  be  found  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but,  un- 
happily, they  were  very  incompetent  masters,  who  taught  us 
mo/e  error  than  truth,  —  more  ignorance  than  science.  We 
made  a  mistake,  not  in  having  roasters,  but  in  the  masters  we 
chose.  Had  we  known  enough  to  seek  out  some  humble 
Catholic  priest,  and  submit  ourselves  to  his  tutelage,  we  should 
have  bad  nothing  to  regret ;  for  he  would  have  taught  us  more 
in  five  minutes  than  all  our  Prolesiant  masters  taught  us  in  forty 
years. 

But  after  all,  we  did  not,  in  this  matter  of  masters,  practi- 
cally differ  so  widely  from  the  great  body  of  Proiesianis  as 
some  may  suppose.  Prolestani  profession  is  one  thing  ;  Prot- 
estant practice  is  another,  and  in  general  a  contrary  thing.  All 
Protestants,  except  the  founders  of  new  sects,  are  the  slaves  of 
some  master  or  masters,  and  the  only  liberty  they  have —  and 
they  by  no  means  always  have  even  that — is  the  liberty  of 
choosing  their  masters,  or  of  exchanging  one  for  another.  You 
may  talk  of  Protestant  freedom  to  the  marines.  A  more  ser- 
vile set  of  mortals  than  the  mass  of  Protestants  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive;  and  what  makes  the  matter  worse  Is,  thai  ilie  poor 
slaves  hug  their  chains,  and  fancy  it  freedom.    The  Catholic  is 
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the  only  freeman,  for  he  has  no  master  but  God.  Even  ihe 
self-sufficient  founder  of  ihe  Church  of  the  Disciples  had  his 
masters  as  well  as  we,  and  has  ihem  still.  The  only  diSerence 
between  him  and  us  in  this  respect  was,  that  we  could  follow 
the  teachbgs  of  our  several  masters  only  so  far  as  we  could,  or 
thought  we  could,  reconcile  the  teachings  of  one  wiih  those  of 
another,  while  he  made  no  reserve  of  ihe  sort.  He  always  ap- 
peared to  be  able  to  accept  the  grossest  syncretisna,  and  lo 
swallow  down  in  their  crudest  stale  the  entire  systems  of  all 
the  masters  he  could  light  upon,  however  mutually  contradic- 
tory they  might  be.  As  far  as  we  could  discover,  he  went  on 
the  principle  of  accepting  all  systems,  all  schools,  all  sects,  all 
doctrines,  and  all  opinions;  of  being  an  infidel  with  infidels,  a 
pantheist  with  pantheists,  a  Quaker  with  Quakers,  a  Swedea- 
borgian  with  Swedenborgians,  a  Unitarian  with  Unitarians,  a 
Trinitarian  with  Triuiterians,  an  Evangelical  with  Evangelicals, 
a  pagan  with  pagans,  a  conservative  with  conservatives,  a 
Socialist  with  Socialists,  and  a  Catholic  with  Catholics.  We 
have  found  him  fraternizing  alike  with  those  who  believe  Jcsiu 
of  iVazareth  to  he  the  only  Messiah,  and  with  those  who  main- 
tain that  Wolfgang  Goeihe  was  a  second  Messiah,  and  who 
patronize  S.  Margaret  Fuller  and  Bettine  Brentano.  He  is  a 
man  of  large  sympathies,  —  sympathies  wide  as  the  world.  Do 
not  all  these  various  systems,  opinions,  sects,  and  classes  sub- 
sist in  the  world  side  by  side  ?  Why  not,  then,  in  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  ?  Would  you  have 
the  Church  narrower  and  less  tolerant  than  the  world  ? 

But  enough  of  this.  If  The  Examiner  bad  succeeded  in  this 
part  o{  its  defence,  it  would  have  availed  it  nothing;  for  the  real 
question  at  issue  is  not  our  personal  character,  or  our  menial 
or  moral  constitution,  hut  Church  or  no-church.  We  frankly 
admit  that  we  are  altogether  unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  ibe 
Catholic  Church,  much  more  to  write  in  defence  of  Catholic 
doctrine.  But  if  the  argument  we  have  addressed  to  it  proves 
her  claims,  The  Examiner  will  in  vain  attempt  lo  excuse  itself 
for  not  having  examined  and  yielded  to  its  force,  on  the  ground 
ofour  past  insiabiUly  or  present  unworihiness.  The  argument 
is  before  its  conductors,  and  ihey  owe  it  to  themselves  lo  for- 
get who  has  laid  it  before  them,  and  lo  give  it  all  the  considera- 
tion to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  intrinsic  merits.  Nothing  is 
gained  in  the  long  run  hy  seeking  lo  substitute  personal  detrac- 
tion or  vulgar  prejudice  for  solid  argument.  In  our  article 
against  The  Examiner  we  made  no  personal  attack ;  we  ap- 
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pealed  to  no  popular  prejudice  agninsl  either  it  or  its  doctrine  ; 
\re  reasoned  fairly  and  conscteuiiously  ;  and  h  owed  it  to  its 
own  cbaracier,  ond  lo  us,  as  one  of  iis  foimer  contribiilors,  lo 
have  met  us  in  the  same  tone  and  manner.  Ii  has  nol  done  so  ; 
and  for  iis  sake,  for  the  sake  of  its  readers,  and  for  the  sake  of 
honorable  and  profitable  controversy,  we  regret  it  ;  bui  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  prepared  for  all  tones  and  all  lem- 
pers,  and  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  be  publicly  tra- 
duced to  be  disturbed.  It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  slightingly 
of  us,  after  having  calumniated  the  Church  of  God. 

Tlie  second  part  of  The  Examiner^s  defence  need  nol  de- 
tain u3  long.  The  author  has  urged  several  objections  against 
us,  but  not  one  which  we  have  not  hereiofore  ourselves  raised 
in  substance  and  refuted.  Ii  is,  no  doubt,  a  convenient  way  to 
refute  an  opponent,  to  take  from  him  the  objertions  he  raises 
against  himself,  and  omit  his  answers;  but  it  is  not  a  very  honora- 
ble nor  a  verj*  satisfactory  way  ;  and  having  once  replied  to  the 
objections,  we  cannot  be  held  bound  lo  reply  to  them  again,  till 
the  answers  we  have  already  given  are  shown  lo  he  insufficient. 
The  auilior's  objections,  moreover,  do  not  require  any  answer 
from  us,  because  he  virtually  concedes,  or  rather  contends, 
that  they  amount  to  nothing.  He  aiiempts  to  refute  us  by  ar- 
gument, and  of  course  refutes  us  only  on  condition  that  the 
arguments  he  objects  to  us  are  conclusive  against  us,  that  is, 
make  it  certain  that  we  are  wrong.  But  this,  according  to 
him,  they  do  not  do,  for  he  maintains  (pp.  235,  2^6}  that  "  the 
strongest  argument  ever  made  never  produced  any  thing  but  a 
strong  probability,"  and  that  '■'certainly  is  ittver  produced  by 
any  amount  of  argument."  Then,  we  may  add,  a  fortiori, 
not  hy  sucb  arguments  as  his.  If  no  amount  of  argument  ever 
produces  certainty,  il  remains  certain  that  his  arguments  have 
not  invalidated  ours,  and  therefore  amount  to  nothing;  and  if 
they  amount  to  nothing,  they  require  no  answer. 

The  Examiner  should  remember  that  skepticism  is  a  weapon 
as  fatal  to  him  who  wields  it  as  to  him  against  whom  it  is 
wielded.  If  our  arguments  fail  lo  prove  the  Church,  on  its 
ground  that  no  argument  is  or  can  be  conclusive,  then  its 
arguments,  on  the  same  ground,  conclude  nothing  against  ours, 
and  therefore  it  has  been  very  silly  in  ui^ing  them.  But,  re- 
membering the  controversies  formerly  carried  on  in  its  pages 
against  the  so-calied  Orthodox,  we  area  litile  surprised  to  find 
The  Christian  Examiner  taking  ground  against  all  ai^umeni, 
and  seeking  refuge  in  skepticism.     We   remember  the  lime 
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vvlien  it  maintained  a  dilTerent  doctrine  ;  when  it  did  not  decry 
reason;  when  the  Unitarians,  whom  it  represents,  boasted  them- 
selves the  champions  of  reason  against  enihusiasm,  and  of  ra- 
tional piety  against  fanaticism  ;  when  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  No  man  is  against  argument  till  argument  is  against  him, 
and  no  one  objects  to  reason  so  long  as  he  has  a  good  reggon 
to  give.  Have  tliey  changed,  turned  a  somerset,  and  under- 
taken to  do  what  they  accused  their  old  Calvlnistic  enemies  of 
doing,  that  is,  to  "  reason  against  reason,  use  reason  against 
the  use  of  reason,  and  to  give  a  prelly  good  reason  why  reason 
ought  not  to  be  used  "  ?  Alas  !  how  have  the  mighty  fallen ! 
Unitarians  abandoning  reason,  rejecting  argument,  and  seeking 
refuge  in  skepticism,  or  illuminism !  He  who  rejects  reason 
abdicates  his  manhood,  withdraws  himself  from  the  class  of 
rational  beings,  and  places  himself  In  the  category  of  irrational 
animals,  as  the  dog,  the  horse,  or  the  ass,  which  are  manage- 
able sometimes  by  our  industry,  but  with  which  It  is  impos- 
sible to  hold  rational  intercourse.  If  argument  never  estab- 
lishes certainly,  why  do  you  attempt  to  argue  ? 

The  Examiner's  first  objection  to  our  argument  for  iheChurcb 
Is,  thai  it  is  too  subtile.  "Is  it  possible,"  he  asks  (p.  235),"dtat 
we  are  left  lofindihe  true  Church  of  Christ  by  means  of  such  a 
subtile  chain  of  reasoning  ?  "  Yes,  we  answer,  if  heretics  have 
so  obscured  the  truth  by  their  errors  and  sophistry,  learned 
ignorance  and  conceited  folly,  Uiat  ihey  are  incapable  of  being 
convinced  by  plainer  or  simpler  arguments.  But  what  sort  of 
right  have  Protestants,  or  any  other  class  of  heretics, — after 
having  turned  (heir  backs  upon  the  truth,  after  having  exerted  all 
their  wit,  ingenuity,  skill,  and  malicein  devising  objections  toil, 
and  thns  compelling  us  to  resort  to  close,  rigid,  and  even  subtile 
reasoning  to  meet  and  refute  their  sophistry  and  subiiliy,  —  lo 
turn  upon  us,  and  tell  us  that  our  Church  cannot  be  the  Churcb 
of  God,  for  if  she  was,  no  such  reasoning  would  be  necessary  ? 
If  a  man  resolnlely  shuts  ills  eyes  so  as  not  lo  see  the  sun,  shall 
he  tell  us,  after  we  have  Induced  him  by  great  labor  and  etfott 
to  open  them,  that  the  sun  is  not  the  sun,  nay,  that  there  Is 
and  can  be  no  sun,  for  if  there  was,  so  much  labor  could  not  be 
re<julred  to  enable  him  to  see  it  ?  Poor  man !  we  did  not 
labor  to  enable  him  to  see  the  sun,  or  to  make  the  sun  more 
obvious,  hut  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  his  seeing  it,  which 
his  own  folly  and  obstinacy  had  interposed.  But  whence  do 
Pi'Dlestanis  obtain  the  right  to  urge  charges  against  the  Church 
which   refute  one  another  f     Tbey  accuse   us  of  igDoraacej 
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and  then  object  to  our  Church,  that  she  is  the  result  of  the 
most  consummate  human  wisdom,  and  all  but  miraculous 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  They  tell  us,  that  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  reason,  and  as  soon  as  we  expose  the  falseness  of 
their  accusation,  and  show  that  we  can  and  do  reason,  they  turn 
upon  us  and  say,  they  are  sure  our  Church  cannot  be  the  true 
Church,  because  we  support  her  by  argument,  and  argument 
cannot  give  certainty,  or  because  we  reason,  and  reason  al- 
together too  well,  in  her  defence  !  A  wonderful  deal  of  con- 
sistency is  to  be  ifound  in  Protestants,  most  assuredly  !  They 
have  a  double  set  of  objections,  one  the  contrary  of  the  other, 
so  that,  as  the  one  set  is  refuted,  they  can  bring  up  the  other 
set.     Very  convenient ! 

The  Examiner  thinks  it  is  not  likely  that  our  salvation  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  logical  faculty  and  the  understanding  of 
such  a  piece  of  pure  reasoning  as  our  argument. 

*^  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Brownson,  our  salvation  depends  on 
our  belonging  to  the  true  Church  ;  therefore,  our  salvation  depends 
on  our  being  able  to  investigate  and  understand  the  whole  of  the 
great  question  at  issue  between  the  Roman  Church  and  its  oppo- 
nents. He  thinks  that  he  has  reduced  this  question  to  its  simplest 
form  in  the  argument  before  us  ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  argument 
is  perfectly  simple  and  intelligible.  Nevertheless,  it  occupies  some 
sixty  pages  of  pure  argument,  making  a  chain  of  propositions  and 
deductions,  any  one  of  which  failing,  the  whole  must  go  to  the 
ground.  Now  we  say,  that  it  is  not  very  likely,  at  the  outset,  that 
God  has  made  the  salvation  of  his  creatures  to  depend  on  the  logi- 
cal faculty  and  clearness  of  insight  necessary  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  such  a  piece  of  pure  reasoning  as  this.'^  —  p.  235. 

There  is  a  mistake  here  as  to  the  number  of  pages  the  argu- 
ment occupies.  The  whole  essay  is  less  than  sixty  pages  long. 
One  eighth  of  it  is  exhausted  with  other  matters,  before  the 
argument  begins,  and  at  least  six  eighths  are  taken  up  with  ex- 
planations rendered  necessary  by  the  errors  of  Unitarians  and 
others,  and  in  refuting  the  false  theories  of  heretics.  The  ar- 
gument proper  occupies  less  than  half  a  dozen  pages,  and 
The  Examiner  professes  to  have  reproduced  it  in  less  than 
one.  Then  the  argument  is  the  farthest  removed  possible  from 
subtilty.  It  consists  solely  in  drawing  from  the  premises 
known  and  professed  by  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  Chris- 
tian their  obvious  and  necessary  consequences.  To  call  such 
an  argument  subtile  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  Moreover,  the  argu- 
ment is  not  presented  as  the  only,  nor  as  the  briefest  and  sim- 
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plest  argument  possible,  but  professedly  in  reply  to  an  essay 
on  The  Church,  in  The  Christian  Examiner  for  January, 
1845,  as  ihe  argument  best  adapted  to  the  apprebensiuns  of 
Unitarians,  and  to  tlie  removai  of  their  peculiar  prejudices. 

The  writer  says  the  argument  consists  "  of  a  cbain  of  prop- 
ositions, any  one  of  which  failing,  the  whole  must  go  to  the 
ground."  Be  it  so.  But  ihe  same  may  be  said  of  any  ex- 
tended chain  of  reasoning,  even  of  nialhematical  reasoning. 
It  is  no  objection,  that  if  one  link  fails  the  chain  is  broken,  so 
long  as  no  link  can  fail.  That  it  is  not  likely  that  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  chain  of  reasoning  is  universally  necessar)' 
to  salvation  is  possible,  hut  we  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having 
maintained  that  it  is,  and  the  argument  itself  is  designed  to 
prove,  that,  to  be  saved,  it  is  necessary  lo  believe,  not  it,  but 
what  God  reveals  and  the  Church  proposes.  It  assumes,  that, 
in  order  to  be  saved,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Christian.  Does 
The  Christian  Examiner  deny  this  assumption  .-'  If  it  does, 
let  it  say  so,  and  avow  itself  an  in6del  periodical.  If  it  does 
not,  we  beg  it  lo  have  the  kindness  to  prove  in  fewer  words, 
and  in  a  less  subtile  manner  than  we  have  employed  in  our  ar- 
gument for  the  Church,  any  doctrine  or  precept  it  chooses  lo 
name  was  really  taught  or  enjoined  by  our  Lord  ;  or,  ia  a 
briefer,  plainer,  or  simpler  argument,  in  opposition  to  the  myth- 
ic theory  of  Strauss,  that  there  actually  was  such  a  person  aj 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Leslie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deiltt^ 
which  falls  far  short  of  refuting  them,  is  longer  ihan  our  essay  ; 
Paley's  Eaidences  of  Christianity  make  up  a  respectable  octa- 
vo volume  ;  Lardner  requires  nine  or  ten  large  octavo  volumes 
to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history  ;  Norton  requires 
three  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels  ;  and 
Ihe  writer  in  The  Examiner  would,  we  doubt  not,  require  ai 
least  forty  huge  folio  volumes  lo  prove  that  Unitarianisni  is 
identical  with  Christianity,  or  that  ihe  Church  of  the  Disciples  is 
identical  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  Suppose  it  does  require 
a  labored  argument  of  sixty  pages  to  prove  the  Church  against 
the  no-churchism  of  Protesianis.  What  then?  No  one  dis- 
tinctively Christian  foci  can  be  proved  with  a  shorter  or  less  la- 
bored argument,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  when  we 
have  once  proved  the  Church,  we  have  proved  alt,  and  our  labor 
is  done  ;  but  the  Protestant,  when  he  has  proved  one  fact,  even 
if  one  fact  he  can  prove,  has  proved  only  that  fact,  and  has 
the  same  labor  to  perform  in  the  case  of  every  single  fact,  doc- 
trine, or  precept  of  ihe  Christian  religion,  a  labor  to  which  no 
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man's  life  !s  adequate,  and  which  ihe  experiments  of  the  Prot- 
eslant  world  for  three  hundred  years  fully  prove  can  never 
he  brought  lo  a  successful  termination ;  for  there  is  not  at  this 
moment  a  single  fact,  doctrine,  or  precept  which  all  Protes- 
tants agree  in  regarding  as  Christian.  Even  the  writer  in  Tke 
fUamtttcr  confesses  tliat  Proieslanis  generally,  and  some 
even  of  his  own  brotherhood,  do  not  accept  tlie  view  of 
faith  essential  to  his  theory,  and  consoles  himself  wiih  believ- 
ing that  they  are  lending  to  it,  and  may  some  centuries  hence 
reach  it.  Then,  afier  all,  it  is  ridiculous  to  object  to  our  argu- 
meut  that  it  is  subtile,  for  if  it  really  does  establish  the  claims 
of  the  Church,  you  must  believe  and  obey  her,  or  lie  under 
the  sin  of  rebellion  against  God.  If  the  argument  is  really  in- 
conclusive, that  fact  should  be  shown  ;  but  if  really  conclusive, 
it  is  conclusive,  however  subtile  or  elaborate  it  may  be,  and 
convicts,  if  it  does  not  convince,  you  of  warring  in  your  no- 
cburchisin  against  the  truth. 

But  ibe  writer  in  The  Examiner,  for  obvious  reasons,  ob- 
jects to  all  arguments  addressed  lo  the  understanding.  He 
does  not  appear  to  object  to  our  argument,  that  it  is  inconclu- 
sive for  the  reason,  the  intellect ;  he  even  seems  to  concede 
that  it  is  strictly  logical,  and  as  conclusive  as  any  logical  argu- 
ment can  be  ;  but  he  has  a  thorough  dislike  loall  logic,  proper- 
ly so  called,  and  demands  arguments  addressed,  not  to  the  intel- 
lect, but  to  the  heart.  Arguments  to  the  understanding  do  not 
appear  to  be  his  forte,  but  he  is  great  on  heart  arguments. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  such  a  kind  of  proof  is  the  only  kind  poB- 
aible.  We  admit  that  it  is  (he  only  logical  proof  possible.  But 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  might  commend  itself  lo  us  by  evidence 
which  would  produce  certainty  in  any  pure  mind  ;  by  arguments 
addressed,  not  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  heart.  If  there  were  in 
the  world  a  church  so  pure  that  not  a  flaw  could  be  found  in  it ;  a 
church  whose  only  weapons  were  the  power  of  truih  and  love ; 
which  had  never  encouraged  crusades  to  root  out  heretics  with  fire 
and  aword  ;  which  had  never  struck  medals  and  sung  Te  Deums 
to  commemorate  a  Bartholomew  massacre ;  which  had  never  es- 
tablished an  Inquisition,  lo  produce  an  outward  conformity  by  tor- 
tures and  the  slake,  and  so  to  make  men  hypocriiea  when  it  could 
not  make  converts ;  a  church  which  never  had  a  murderer  for  its 
head,  and  licentious  priests  for  its  ministers;  a  church  like  ihis, 
filled  throughout  with  truth,  love,  and  holiness,  might  do  what  the 
first  disciples  did,  cause  men  '  to  lake  knowledge  of  it,  that  it  had 
been  with  Jesus.'  "  —  p.  236. 

Our  Savioiir  wbeo  on  earth  exhibited,  besides  other  evi- 
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dence,  the  precise  kind  of  evidence  here  contended  for,  and 
yet,  if  we  have  not  been  misinformed,  he  was  deapised  and  re- 
jected, called  a  "seditious  fellow,"  a  "glutton  and  a  wine-hih- 
ber,"  a  "devil"  and  "the  prince  of  devils,"  —  was  reviled, 
mocked,  buffeted,  spit  upon,  scourged,  and  finally  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves.  The  Church  has  alwnys  exhibited  the  evi- 
dence, and  all  the  evidence,  here  demanded,  and  yet  the  very 
man  who  says  such  evidence  is  sufficient  to  "  produce  certainty 
in  any  pure  mind,"  rejects  her  with  scorn  and  contumely,  ca- 
lumniates her,  and  insinuates  charges  against  her,  which,  if  be 
had  a  tithe  of  the  intelligence  be  claims,  he  would  know  are  as 
false  as  ibe  pit.  It  is  idle,  also,  to  talk  about  what  would  pro- 
duce certainty  in  "pure  minds";  for,  unhappily,  the  men  who 
need  to  he  convinced  have  not  pure  minds,  and  are  not  fitted 
to  judge  hy  iheir  hearts  instead  of  their  heads.  Their  heads 
are  wrong  only  because  their  hearts  are  foul,  and  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  address  their  heads  to  convince  their  unders landings  th»l 
the  Church  is  God^s  Church,  so  that  ihey  may  come  to  Iter 
and  have  their  hearts  cleansed. 

The  writer  reasons  on  a  false  assumption,  —  namely,  tint  OM 
out  of  the  Church  have  pure  minds,  are  pure  in  heart,  — ind 
supposes  that  it  is  because  a  man  is  pure  and  holy  that  he  comes 
to  the  Church  of  God.  But  they  who  are  out  of  the  Churcb 
have  not  pure  minds  or  hearts,  are  not  and  cannot  be  pure  and 
holy,  and  those  who  come  to  the  Church  come  because  ibey 
are  sinners,  because  they  know  they  are  sinners,  and  miisi  be 
sinners  as  long  as  they  remain  outside  of  her  communion,  and 
they  come  to  her  that  ibey  may  be  cleansed  from  sin,  purified, 
and  made  holy.  By  the  very  act  of  seeking  admission  into 
the  Church,  we  confess  before  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  thai  we 
are  sinners,  and  deserve  eternal  damnation.  Men  who  come 
to  the  Church,  feeling  that  ihey  are  pure  and  holy,  that  tliey 
do  not  need  her  as  God's  medium  for  saving  them  from  sin, 
may  indeed  enter  her  communion,  but  will  not  be  of  il. 
Christ  came  to  call  sinners,  not  the  just ;  and  it  was  for  ihe  un- 
godly, while  they  were  yet  enemies,  that  he  died  on  the  cross. 
We  cannot  address  those  out  of  the  Church  as  pure  and  holy, 
as  already  living  the  Christian  life  ;  for  if  we  could  we  should 
never  address  them  at  all,  —  never  call  upon  ihem  to  become 
Catholics.  We  do  and  can  look  upon  them  only  as  sinners, 
all  foul  with  sin,  and  festering  in  their  iniquity;  and  what  we 
must  address  lo  them  are,  not  arguments  which  can  be  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  pure-mloded,  but  such  as  can  be  appreciated 
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by  those  wlio  are  not  pure-minded,  that  is,  such  aa  convict  ihem 
of  sin,  and  instruct  them  as  lo  the  means  of  salvation. 

The  Examiner  continues  :  — • 

"  If  it  were  essentiul  lo  our  Balvation  lo  be  in  outward  connection 
with  the  true  Church,  and  if  the  true  Church  could  not  be  known 
by  its  fruits,  by  its  evident  holiness,  its  manifest  superior  usefulness, 
—  if  it  were  so  thai  our  salvation  depended  on  our  getting  into  the 
Church  which  stood  in  the  right  line  of  descent,  and  not  that  which 
regeneratea  our  soul,  —  if  this  proposition,  incredible  as  it  seema, 
be  true,  we  shall  at  least  be  told  of  it  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
Jesus  will,  at  any  rale,  say,  '  It  is  necessary  lo  your  salvation  to 
belong  to  the  true  Church  ;  and  the  true  Church  is  the  one  which 
will  stand  in  the  right  lino  of  succession,  and  have  an  infallible 
priesthood.'  Jesus  came  to  teach  the  way  of  salvutioD  ;  he  clearly 
taught  with  his  own  lips  what  was  necessary  to  salvation.  But  he 
haa  not  taught  this.  How  are  we  to  esplain  the  oKiission?"  — 
pp.  Sae,  237, 

It  nil!  be  time  enough  to  explain  the  alleged  omission  when 
it  is  proved  to  be  a  fact.  The  Examiner  is  not  yet  recognized 
as  the  depositary  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  nor  has  it  estab- 
lished the  fact  of  its  Divine  commission  to  de6ne  what  our 
Lord  did  or  did  not  say.  It  must  produce  its  credentials  as  a 
Divinely  commissioned  teacher,  before  we  can  entertain  any  of 
its  assertions  as  to  what  are  or  are  not  the  contents  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  We  will  simply  remind  it,  however,  that 
the  Church  does  not  "regenerate  the  soul";  —  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  eHicieni,  and  she  is  only  the  instrumental,  cause  of 
regeneration.  We  hope  The  Examiner  will  find  this  distinc- 
tion intelligible.  But  does  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  regen- 
erate the  soul  ?  We  thought  the  doctrine  of  its  founder  to  he, 
that  the  Church  is  a  voluntary  association  of  believers,  formed 
by  the  regenerated,  and  therefore  subsequent  in  the  order  of  lis 
birth  to  their  regeneration.  That  is,  we  are  regenerated  with- 
out the  Church,  and  then  come  together  and  form  the  Church. 
If  ibis  be  so,  what  right  has  he  to  object  to  the  Church,  that  it 
does  not  regenerate  tlie  soul  ? 

But  let  tills  pass.      The  Examiner  proceeds  :  — 

"If  an  infallible  Church  bo  necessary  in  order  to  leach  us  cer- 
tainly what  are  the  truths  of  Christianily,  it  b  even  more  necessary 
that  we  have  an  infallible  guide  lo  show  us  which  is  the  infallible 
Church.  For  whether  is  it  easier  lo  understand  the  words  of  Christ, 
or  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  argument  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  "  —  p.  237. 
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dence,  the  precise  kind  of  evidence  here  contended  for,  and 
yei,  if  we  have  not  been  misinformed,  he  was  despised  and  re- 
jected, called  a  "seditious  fellow,"  a  "glulion  and  a  win«-brb- 
ber,"  a  "devil"  and  "the  prince  of  devils,"  —  was  reviled, 
mocked,  butTeted,  spii  upon,  scourged,  and  6nally  cruci6ed  be- 
tween two  thieves.  The  Church  has  always  exhibited  the  eTi- 
dence,  and  all  the  evidence,  here  demanded,  and  yet  the  very 
man  who  says  such  evidence  is  sufficient  to  "  produce  certain ly 
in  any  pure  mind,"  rejects  her  with  scorn  and  coDlumely,  ca- 
lumniates her,  and  insinuates  charges  against  her,  which,  if  be 
had  a  tithe  of  the  intelligence  he  claims,  he  would  know  are  as 
false  as  the  pit.  It  is  idle,  also,  to  talk  about  what  would  prc>- 
duce  certainly  in  "pure  minds" ;  for,  unhappily,  the  men  who 
need  lo  be  convinced  have  not  pure  minds,  and  are  not  fined 
to  judge  by  their  hearts  instead  of  their  heads.  Their  heads 
are  wrong  only  because  their  hearts  are  foul,  and  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  address  their  heads  to  convince  their  understandings  that 
the  Church  is  God's  Church,  so  that  they  may  come  to  ber 
and  hare  their  hearts  cleansed. 

The  writer  reasons  on  a  false  assumption,  —  namely,  that  mca 
out  of  the  Church  have  pure  minds,  are  pure  in  heart,  — <nd 
supposes  that  it  is  because  a  man  is  pure  and  holy  that  he  comes 
to  the  Church  of  God.  But  they  who  are  out  of  the  Church 
have  not  pure  minds  or  hearts,  are  not  and  cannot  be  pure  and 
holy,  and  those  who  come  lo  the  Church  come  because  they 
are  sinners,  because  they  know  they  are  sinners,  and  must  be 
sinners  as  long  as  they  remain  outside  of  her  communion,  and 
they  come  to  her  that  they  may  be  cleansed  from  sin,  purified, 
and  made  holy.  By  the  very  act  of  seeking  admission  inlo 
the  Church,  we  confess  before  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  that  we 
are  sinners,  and  deserve  eternal  damnation.  Men  who  come 
to  the  Church,  feeling  that  ihey  are  pure  and  holy,  that  they 
do  not  need  her  as  God's  medium  for  saving  them  from  sin, 
may  indeed  enter  her  communion,  but  will  not  be  of  it. 
Christ  came  to  call  sinners,  not  the  just ;  and  it  was  for  the  un- 
godly, while  they  were  yet  enemies,  that  he  died  on  the  cross. 
We  cannot  address  those  out  of  the  Church  as  pure  and  holy, 
as  already  Uving  the  Christian  life  ;  for  if  we  could  we  should 
never  address  them  at  all,  —  never  call  upon  tliem  to  become 
Cathohcs.  We  do  and  can  look  upon  them  only  as  sinners, 
all  foul  with  sin,  and  festering  in  ibeir  iniquity;  and  what  we 
must  address  to  them  are,  not  arguments  which  can  be  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  pure-minded,  but  such  as  can  be  appreciated 
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by  those  who  are  not  pure-minded,  [hat  is,  such  as  convict  them 
of  sin,  and  instruct  them  as  lo  the  means  of  salvation. 
The  Examiner  continues  ;  — 

"  If  it  were  essential  to  our  salvation  to  be  in  outward  connection 
with  the  true  Church,  and  if  the  true  Church  could  not  be  known 
by  lis  fruits,  by  its  evident  holiness,  its  manifest  superior  usefulness, 
—  if  it  were  so  that  our  salvation  depended  on  our  gelling  into  the 
Church  which  stood  in  the  right  line  of  descent,  and  not  that  which 
regenerates  our  soul,  —  if  this  proposition,  incredible  as  it  seems, 
be  true,  toe  thall  at  least  be  told  of  it  hy  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
Jesus  will,  at  any  rate,  say,  '  It  is  necessary  to  your  salvation  to 
belong  to  the  true  Church  ;  and  the  true  Church  is  ihe  one  which 
will  stand  in  the  right  line  of  succession,  and  have  an  infallible 
priesthood.'  Jesus  came  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation  ;  he  clearly 
taught  with  his  own  lips  what  was  necessary  to  salvation.  Bat  he 
has  not  taught  this.  How  are  we  to  e.iplain  the  omission?"  — 
pp.  236,  237. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  explain  the  alleged  omission  when 
it  is  proved  to  be  a  fact.  The  Examiner  is  not  yet  recognized 
as  the  depositary  of  the  words  of  our  Lord,  nor  has  it  estab- 
lished ibe  fact  of  Its  Divine  commission  to  define  what  our 
Lord  did  or  did  not  say.  It  must  produce  its  credentials  as  a 
Divinely  commissioned  teacher,  before  we  can  entertain  any  of 
its  assertions  as  to  what  are  or  are  not  the  contents  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  We  will  simply  remind  it,  however,  that 
the  Church  does  not  "regenerate  the  soul"; — the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  efficient,  and  she  is  only  the  instrumental,  cause  of 
regetieration.  We  hope  The  Examiner  will  find  this  distinc- 
tion intelligible.  But  does  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  regen- 
erate the  soul  ?  We  thought  the  doctrine  of  its  founder  to  be, 
that  the  Church  is  a  voluntary  association  of  believers,  formed 
by  the  regenerated,  and  therefore  subsequent  in  the  order  of  its 
birth  to  their  regeneration.  That  is,  we  are  regenerated  with- 
out the  Church,  and  then  come  together  and  form  the  Church. 
If  this  be  so,  what  right  has  he  to  object  to  the  Church,  that  it 
does  not  regenerate  the  soul  ? 

But  let  this  pass.      The  Examiner  proceeds  :  — 

"  If  an  infallible  Church  be  necessary  in  order  to  leach  us  cer- 
tainly what  are  the  truths  of  Christianity,  it  is  even  more  necessary 
thai  we  have  an  infallible  guide  to  show  us  which  is  the  infallible 
Church.  For  whether  is  it  easier  to  understand  the  words  of  Christ, 
or  lo  understand  the  merits  of  the  argument  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  "  —  p.  237. 
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This  objection  we  raised,  in  substance,  against  ourselves,  \a 
the  article  to  which  The  Examiner  pi'oresses  to  reply  (April, 
1845,  pp.  174-179,  and  187-191),  and  the  writer  bad  our 
answer  to  it  under  his  eyes  when  he  urged  it.  It  was  brought 
by  The  Episcopal  Observer,  and  replied  to  by  us,  in  our  He- 
view  for  July,  1845,  pp.  372  — G77,  and  it  was  repeated  in  a 
private  letter  to  us  by  a  clever  young  Unitarian  mioisier,  and 
answered  at  full  length  In  an  article  entitled  Libtralitm  and 
Catholicity,  July,  IB46.  These  three  several  answers  are  ig- 
nored by  The  Christian  Examiner,  doubtless  because  it  feels 
confident  that  its  readers  have  not  read  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
read  them,  and  because  it  finds  it  easier  to  Ignore  than  to  re- 
fute them,  ll  knows  very  well  that  its  readers,  as  a  general 
rule,  examine  only  one  side  of  a  question,  and  that  il  can  with 
perfect  impunity  omit  all  notice  of  our  replies  to  tile  objections 
it  copies  from  our  pages.  This  is  only  a  common  Proiestaot 
trick,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  Review  for  April,  1847,  pp. 
137  —  145.  There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  reply  to  this  objec- 
tion again,  for  we  have  in  these  replies,  as  the  writer  must  be 
presumed  to  know,  amply  refuted  it.  If  he  could  have  shotva 
that  the  answers  we  have  already  given  are  inconclusive,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  ihat  he  would  not  have  failed  to  do  so.  He 
cannot  plead  bis  ignorance  of  what  we  have  said,  for  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  before  liim  our  entire  Review  from  January, 
1844,  to  January,  1850. 

We  have  never  professed  to  be  able  to  esiabhsh  the  claims 
of  our  C  burcb  to  one  who  is  destiluie  of  reason  ;  and  we  do  not 
suppose  it  is  easy  for  one  who  is  inlellectually  blind  to  distin- 
guish the  true  Church  from  the  false.  We  always  presuppose 
reason  and  common  sense,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  to  reason  and  common  sense,  that  we  undertake  lo 
prove  our  Church.  We  hold  to  faith  wiih  reason,  not  to  faith 
without  reason,  nor  to  reason  without  faith.  If  it  is  conceded 
that  our  Lord  founded  a  Church,  there  Is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  which  is  the  true  Church.  It  is  and  must  be  the  Homaa 
Catholic,  for  it  obviously  can  be  no  other,  as  Unitarians  them- 
selves very  generally  concede,  and  as  we  proved  in  the  essay  to 
which  The  Examiner  is  replying,  pp.  187-  192,  but  in  regard 
to  which  il  maintains  a  discreet  silence. 

Grant  that  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  words  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  than  the  arguments  which  establish  the  infallibil- 
ity of  the  Church.  What  then  .'  It  is  possible  that  the  Sermon 
is  not  the  whole  Gospel,  that  it  does  not  contain  all  that  God 
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has  revealed  and  enjoined,  that  something  more  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  that  even  what  is  revealed  and  enjoined  in  that 
Sermon  cannot  be  believed  and  done  in  the  sense  required, 
without  the  infaUible  Church.  What  is  there  said  is  addressed 
to  believers,  —  presupposes  the  Church  and  them  to  be  already 
members  of  it ;  from  what  is  practicable  for  such  we  cannot 
conclude  what  is  practicable  in  the  case  of  persons  out  of  the 
Church,  without  the  aid  of  the  instruction  which  she  alone  can 
give,  and  the  sacraments  which  she  alone  can  lawfully  admin- 
ister. Moreover,  the  ingenious  writer  is  not  at  liberty  to  pre- 
scind from  Divine  revelation  all  that  he  is  not  sure  of  by  his  own 
instincts,  and  then  maintain  that  no  infallible  teacher  is  neces- 
sary, because  none  is  necessary  lo  teach  what  he  retains-  God 
is  the  judge,  not  man,  of  what  it  is  or  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
and  to  do  in  order  to  be  saved,  and  we  must  be  pardoned  if 
we  refuse  lo  surrender  his  authority  in  mailers  of  his  own  reve- 
lation for  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples. 
The  writer  reasons, —  we  beg  his  pardon, —  talks,  as  if  it  was 
the  easiest  ihing  in  the  world  to  find  out,  on  Proiesiant  prin- 
ciples, what  is  or  is  not  Christian  truth.  How  happens  it,  then, 
that  we  ^nd  Protestants  agreeing  in  no  one  thing  except  hostil- 
ity to  the  Church,  and,  instead  of  uniting  as  one  body  in  the 
profession  of  a  common  doctrine,  maintaining  as  many  different 
doctrines  as  ihey  have  doctors  ?  Unitarians  regard  themselves 
as  Protestants,  claim  to  be  Protestants  of  Protestants,  the  only 
genuine  Protestants  in  the  world,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  two 
of  their  ministers  holding  ilie  same  doctrine.  They  agree  in  a 
few  denials,  hut  no  two  of  them  agree  in  the  same  alHrmations. 
The  writer  himself  concedes,  in  the  article  before  us,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  many  Protestants,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  own 
brotherhood,  do  not  accept  his  notion  of  faith,  although  he 
thinks  it  is  thai  to  which  they  are  generally  tending,  —  that  is 
lo  ssy,  the  Protestant  world,  after  three  hundred  years,  are  only 
tending  to  the  true  view  of  what  faiih  is  !  Yet  no  infallible 
church  is  necessary,  and  nothing  in  the  world  is  easier  than  to 
find  out,  by  consulting  one's  own  heart,  what  is  and  what  is  not 
Christian  truth  !  The  present  state  of  the  Protestant  world,  its 
doubt,  uncertainty,  divisions,  sects,  and  mutually  contradictory 
doctrines,  are  an  adnnrable  commentary  on  the  assertion  that  our 
Church  cannot  be  the  true  Church,  because  we  have  occupied 
some  sixty  pages  in  proving  that  she  is  ! 

"  So  far  we  agree  with  Mr.  Brownson,  that  there  is  but  one  way 
of  salvation,  and  that  \a  ihrough  faith.     But  we  dilTer  from  him  aa 
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to  the  nature  of  faith,  and  aa  lo  the  nature  of  ihe  object  of  faith. 
We  ore  aware  that  we  differ  also  in  ihia  respect  from  many  Prol- 
estanis ;  perhaps  from  the  majority,  and  probably  from  some  who 
are  included  in  the  same  brotherhood.  We  therefore  speak  only 
for  ourselves  in  this  part  of  our  argument ;  though  we  believe  out 
view  of  faith  to  be  that  to  which  the  Protestant  Church  is  tendbg, 
and  the  only  one  which  can  be  satisfactorily  maintained, 

"  Faith,  according  (o  Mr.  Brownson,  is  equivalent  to  belief.  lis 
object  is  a  formal  proposition.  It  is,  he  says,  'eminently,  though 
not  exclusively,  an  act  of  the  understanding.' 

"  Now  we  maintain,  on  the  other  band,  that  the  saving  faith  de- 
manded by  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  m  not  belief,  but  reliana. 
It  ii  an  act  of  trual.  It  ia  trust  in  the  lave  of  God,  or,  rather,  in  the 
God  of  love.  Its  object  is  not  a  doctrine  or  propoaiiion  cooceroing 
God,  but  its  object  is  God  himself,  as  seen  in  Christ  as  a  pardoning 
and  saving  God.  It  is  not,  therefore,  eminently  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing, but  it  is  eminently  a.  moral  act  It  includes,  no  doubt, 
something  intellectual,  and  something  aSectionate.  It  carries  with- 
in it  something  of  the  intellect,  and  something  of  the  heart ;  but  il  is 
itself  an  act  of  the  will.  It  is  reliance  on  God,  seen  in  Christ  to  be 
Love."— p.  238. 

This  confirms  what  we  have  just  said.  As  to  the  view  of 
faith  here  given,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  it  when  ihe 
author  has  succeeded  in  getting  Protestants  generally  to  accept 
it.  We  cannot  spend  tioiG  in  reruliug  every  idle  notion  of  an 
individual  Protestant,  which  is  rejected  by  the  mass  of  Prolcs- 
tanls,  and  not  received  even  by  his  own  brotherhood.  More- 
over, we  have  discussed  the  subject  in  extenso  in  our  Reply  to 
the  Mercersburg  Review,  in  our  number  for  April  last,  and  had 
also  sufficiently  discussed  it  in  the  article  on  Liberalism  atat 
Calholicity,  already  referred  lo,  July,  1846.  We  replied  ex- 
pressly to  the  view  tlie  author  takes  in  the  very  article  to  which 
he  is  professedly  answering,  and  we  cite  what  we  then  replied, 
in  order  to  save  our  readers  the  trouble  of  recurring  (o  It. 

"  Not  a  few  Unitarian  clergymen  of  our  acquaintance  understand 
by  faith  trust  or  conjiilence  [fiiucia),  and  contend,  that,  when  we 
are  commanded  to  believe  in  Christ,  in  God,  iic,  the  meaning  is 
that  we  should  trust  or  confide  in  him.  To  believe  in  the  Son  is  to 
confide  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  But  I  cannot  confide  in  him  oa 
the  Son  of  God,  unless  I  believe  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God ;  I  can- 
not confide  in  God,  unless  I  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  pro- 
tector of  them  that  trust  him.  Where  there  is  no  belief,  there  ia 
and  can  be  no  confidence.  Confidence  always  presupposes  faith; 
for  where  there  is  no  belief  that  the  trust  reposed  will  be  responded 
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to,  (here  ia  no  trust ;  and  ihe  fact,  that  the  one  irusled  will  preserve 
and  not  betray  the  trust,  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  faith,  belief,  not 
of  knowledge.  Faith  begets  conHileDce,  but  is  not  it;  confidence 
is  the  effBCt  or  concomitant  of  faith,  but  con  never  exist  without  it. 
So,  however  tliese  may  seem  to  deny  the  necessity  of  belief,  they 
all  in  reality  imply  it,  presuppose  it 

"  Moreover,  all  Unitarians  hold,  that,  to  be  a  Christian,  one  must 
be  B  follower  of  Christ.  Their  radical  conception  of  Christ  is  that 
of  a  teacher,  of  a  person  specially  raised  up  and  commissioned  by 
Almighty  God  to  teach,  and  to  teach  the  truth.  But  one  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  follower  of  a  teacher,  unSesg  he  believes  what  Ihe 
teacher  teaches.  Therefore,  to  be  a  Christian,  one  must  be  a  be- 
liever. 

"This,  again,  is  evident  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  'For  with- 
out faith,'  says  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul, '  it  ia  impossible  to  please 
God.'  Heb.  xi.  6.  So  our  blessed  Saviour :  *  He  that  believeth 
and  IB  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
condemned.'  St.  Mark  xvi.  16,  'He  that  believeth  in  the  Son 
haih  eternal  life;  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abldeth  on  him.'  Sl  John  iii.  36.  This 
is  sufficient  to  establish  our  first  position,  namely,  that,  in  order  to 
be  a  Christian,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  believer,  that  is,  to  believe 
tometehat." — Quaritrly  Revietc,  April,  1845,  p.  145. 

This  is  not  refuted  by  being  ignored,  and  we  leave  The  Ex- 
aminer to  excuse  Itself  as  best  it  can  for  not  having  attempted 
to  answer  it  before  insisting  the  doctrine  it  refutes. 

The  author  says  he  disagrees  with  us  as  to  the  nature  of 
faith.  Very  possibly  he  does ;  but  that  may  not  be  to  our  dis- 
credit. We  do  not  recognize  him  as  sent  from  God  with  au- 
thority to  teach,  and  at  the  very  lowest,  the  fact  that  he  differs 
from  us  is  as  good  evidence  that  he  is  not  right  as  it  is  that  we 
are  wrong.  He  evidently  does  not  know  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  differ  from  us  in  the  respect  he  supposes,  for  it  is 
clear  that,  unless  he  intentionally  writes  what  Is  false  and  ab- 
surd, he  does  not  understand  our  doctrine.  We  have  never 
maintained,  as  be  would  have  his  readers  believe,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  faith  is  a  formal  proposition,  abstracted  from  the  truth  it 
proposes.  The  material  object  of  faith  is  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, and  this  revelation  consists  in  intelligible,  enuntiabie 
propositions,  that  is  to  say,  is  made  in  a  form  which  can  be 
proposed  to  the  understanding  for  its  assent.  This  is  what  we 
maintain  in  the  article  in  question.  Perhaps  the  author  would 
Doi  6nd  it  amiss  on  this  matter  of  the  object  of  faith  to  read 
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what   we   say  of  Toby's  dog  in   The  Two  Brolhers,   in  our 
Review  for  January,  1847,  pp.  10—14. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  follow  the  writer  through  bis  proofs 
of  his  view  of  faiih,  because  nobody  doubts  or  denies  thai  the 
word  faith  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  fiducia,  trust,  or 
confidence.  There  are  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  un- 
doubtedly has  this  sense,  but  (here  are  otiiers  in  which  it  just 
as  obviously  means  beliefs  assent,  and  even  trust  itself  is  only  a 
particular  form  of  belief.  It  is  nothing  to  the  author's  purpose, 
then,  to  cite  tests  in  which  the  word  is  taken  simply  as  (nut. 
Then,  again,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  he  diifers  from  ns  in  our 
definition  of  "  saving  faith,"  for  we  were  giving  no  definilion  of 
"  saving  faiih."  The  faith  we  defined  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, but,  as  we  stated,  not  of  itself  suiEcient.  We  were  dis- 
cussing what  the  Schoolmen  call  fides  informis,  not  the  fidti 
formata,  that  is,  faith  perfected  by  charity  or  love,  —  the 
"  saving  faith  "  the  Examiner  speaks  of.  We  suppose  faith  to 
be  distinguishable  from  charity,  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  suppose 
the  same,  for  he  says  {1  Cor.  xiii.  13.),  "Now  abidelh 
faith,  hope,  charity,  these  thkee";  and  St.  James  speaks  also 
of  a  faith  distinguishable  from  charily,  for  he  says,  "  Faith 
without  works  is  dead,  being  alone."  Because  faith  nithojt 
works,  or  faith  unformed  or  perfected  by  charity,  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  salvation,  it  does  not  follow,  either  that  it  is  not  faiih, 
or  that  it  is  not  indispensable  to  our  salvation. 

But  The  jEiaminer  proceeds:  — 

"Suppose  that  we  have  an  infallible  Church,  and  are  able  lo 
know  certainly  that  this  is  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  accordingly 
submit  ouraelvos  to  her  guidance  ;  we  put  ourselves  under  her  in- 
struclion,  and  she  teaches  ua  certain  truths,  by  the  belief  of  which 
we  are  to  be  saved.  These  trulha  are  expressed  in  her  creeds. 
They  are  expressed,  of  course,  in  words.  But  the  meaning  of 
words  is  uncertain.  How  do  we  know  thai  we  understand  them  in 
the  sense  she  intends  ?  We  go  to  our  priest,  and  receive  his  ei- 
planation.  How  do  we  know  thai  we  do  not  misunderstand  him  i 
What  we  hear  always  lakes  a  coloring  from  oor  own  mind.  Our 
teacher's  word  always  means  something  different  to  ua  from  what 
it  means  to  him.  We  have,  then,  our  infallible  Church,  but  we 
have  not  yet  attained  to  certainly.     That  eludes  us  slill. 

"  Bui  let  us  suppose,  (what  is  impossible,)  that  we  can  be  certnin 
of  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  we  are  called  to  believe.  Have 
we  the  power  to  believe  it  ?  Suppose  that  it  seems  to  us  incredible, 
ridiculous,  absurd?  Can  we  believe  it  while  il  seems  so?  To  be- 
lieve a  thing  is  to  have  it  eeem  true.     Can  it  seem  true,  while  it 
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seems  false  ?  We  may  try  lo  believe  it;  we  may  think  that  we 
ought  to  believe  it  |  we  may  think  we  do  believe  it ;  but  we  cannot 
believe  it,  uaiil  it  commenda  itself  to  our  intellect  as  true.  It  is  one 
tluDg  to  believe  that  a  propositioa  is  true,  and  quite  another  to  be- 
lieve the  Irulh  contained  in  the  proposition.  Asa  confiding  child  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  [  may  believe  that  what  she  tells  me  is  true. 
But  I  do  not  believe  what  she  tells  me,  till  I  can  see  it  to  be  true. 

"  For  example.  The  Church  of  Rome  leaches  me  the  doctrine  of 
Trans ubslantiai ion.  Now,  there  are  two  things  here  to  be  believed. 
First,  we  are  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Tranaubslantiotion  is 
true.  I'his  we  believe  on  ihe  authority  of  our  teacher.  Secondly, 
we  are  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  TranBubelanlialion  itself,  and  this 
we  cannot  believe,  until  it  appears  reasonable  and  credible. 

"  All  this  is  so  evident,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  pre- 
tend  to  require  its  children  lo  believe  its  doctrines  ;  though,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  BrowDson,  we  are  only  saved  by  the  belief  of  tliese  very 
doctrines.  She  merely  requires  them  to  believe  that  the  doctrines 
are  true  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  she  requires  of  them,  not 
belief,  but  obedience.  She  requires  of  them  merely  to  submit  to 
her  authority,  and  not  to  express  any  outward  dissent  from  her  doc- 
trines. In  this  she  is  very  reasonable,  for  she  knows  that  belief  is 
not  in  our  own  power.     All  she  demands,  therefore,  is  conformity. 

"  We  were  lately  conversing  whh  a  very  intelligent  lady,  one  of 
Ihe  recent  converts  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  said  that  she  had 
long  been  interesled  in  ila  ritual,  had  enjoyed  ita  services,  and  ear- 
nestly wished  to  become  a  member  and  receive  its  sacraments.  But 
a  serious  difficulty  lay  in  her  way,  which,  lo  her  guileless  mind, 
bred  up  in  the  honesty  of  Protestantism,  seemed  insuperable.  The 
difGcully  was  merely  ibis;  that  she  did  not  beheve  the  doctrines  of 
the  Eomiah  Church,  and  could  not  believe  ihem.  But  the  Romish 
bishop,  in  conversation  with  her,  at  once  removed  this  dltEculty. 
'  My  dear  lady,'  said  he,  '  we  do  not  wish  you  to  believe  our  doc- 
trines. That  is  not  necessary.  You  are  simply  to  su^il  to  the 
Church.  You  are  not  to  have  any  belief  about  it.  You  are  lo  be 
a  little  child,  and  receive  passively,  as  true,  what  the  Church 
teaches.'  This,  she  said,  quite  satisfied  her.  It  was  so  very  sim- 
ple, she  was  ashamed  not  to  have  seen  it  before.  She  was  (juite 
willing  to  believe,  so  soon  aa  she  found  that  she  might  believe  with 
heitottl,  instead  of  believing  with  hor  intellect."  —  pp.  240-242. 

The  first  difficulty  suggested  here  is,  that  language  is  an  un- 
certain Diedium  of  thought,  and  therefore,  since  ibe  infallible 
Church  must  make  her  definitions  in  words,  we  can  never  be 
certain  that  we  understand  them  in  the  sense  she  intends.  This 
objection  we  have  answered  In  our  replies  to  The  Episcopal 
Olsener,  July,  1845,  pp.  364-36S,  and  January,  1846,  pp. 
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11-15.  We  had  occasion  to  touch  upon  it  in  our  review  of 
Mr.  Newman's  Esmy  on  Deveiopnunt,  January,  1847,  and 
we  Ireaied  it  at  length  In  our  crllicism  on  Dr.  Bushnell, 
Ocioher,  1849.  What  we  have  said  on  these  several  occa- 
sions, 03  our  opponent  had  it  under  his  eyss  when  he  wrote,  is 
sufHcient  till  it  is  answered.  Furthermore,  we  have  iu  our  last 
number,  in  examining  Mr.  Morell's  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
stated  the  objection  in  a  stronger  form  than  it  is  here  staled, 
and  given  the  principle  of  Its  solution  ;  namely,  the  Inteltigibiliir, 
therefore  the  evidence,  is  in  the  object,  not  in  the  subject.  It 
has  no  applicability  to  the  definitions  of  the  Church,  because 
they  are  always  made  in  intelligible  language.  The  Examintr^t 
argument,  moreover,  proves  too  much.  Jf  it  proves  any  thing, 
it  proves  ihat  language  can  in  no  case,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever,  be  a  vehicle  of  truth  from  mind  to  mind,  ei- 
ther from  God  to  man,  or  from  one  man  to  another,  which  denies 
to  us  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  to  God  the  ability  to  make  a 
revelation  of  truth  to  man ;  — which  even  The  Examiner  dare 
not  assert,  since  it  holds  that  Jt  can  understand  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  lakes  upon  itself  to  decide  authoritatively  what 
the  Scriptures  do  and  do  not  mean. 

The  second  objection  is  ridiculous,^  we  were  about  to  say, 
even  too  ridiculous  to  be  put  forlh  by  the  literary  and  theologji^ 
organ  of  the  American  Unitarians,  The  difficulty  imagined 
cannot  exist.  An  infallible  Church  is  infallible,  and  can  teacb 
only  infallible  truth.  It  is  impossible  that  infallible  truth,  pro- 
posed by  infallible  authority,  can  appear  to  one  who  accepts  the 
authority  as  incredible,  ridiculous,  or  absurd.  No  proposition 
can  so  appear  that  is  seen  to  be  made  on  an  adequate  authop 
ity,  and  an  infallible  authority  is  an  adequate  authority  for  any 
proposition  it  can  make.  The  credibility  is  in  the  authority, 
and  to  suppose  that  one  can  regard  as  incredible  what  be  holds 
he  has  infallible  authority  for  believing  is  a  plain  contradiction 
in  terms,  —  sheer  nonsense. 

The  Examiner,  notwithstanding  it  charges  us  wiib  being 
too  subtile,  is  itself  too  subtile  for  our  own  understanding.  It 
says,  "  It  is  one  thing  to  believt:  that  a  proposition  is  true,  and 
quite  another  to  believe  the  truth  contained  in  the  proposition." 
This  is  news  to  us,  and,  we  must  say,  it  needs  confirmation. 
To  believe  a  proposition  is  to  believe  the  truth  it  proposes;  for, 
aside  from  the  truth  it  proposes,  from  its  contents,  the  propo- 
sition is  an  empty  form,  a  mere  nullity,  that  is  to  say,  no  prop- 
osition at  all,  for  it  proposes  nothing.     He  who  believes  what 
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ihe  Church  proposes  13  true,  believes  what  she  proposes.  To 
"  believe  that  Uie  doctrine  of  Trans ubslanUalion  is  true,"  is  to 
"  believe  ihe  docirine  of  Transubslanliation  itself." 

"  All  this  is  so  evident,  iliat  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not 
pretend  to  require  its  children  lo  believe  its  doctrines."  Indeed! 
"  She  merely  requires  them  to  believe  that  the  doctrines  are 
true  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  she  requires  of  them,  not 
belief,  but  obedience."  Tliat  is,  the  Church  does  not  require 
her  children  to  believe  her  docirines,  but  she  requires  them  to 
believe  her  docirines  true  ;  that  is  10  say,  she  requires  not  be- 
lief at  all,  but  simply  obedience!  Alas  !  we  have  no  heart 
to  triumph  over  mental  imbecility.  The  writer  may  have  fan- 
cied be  meant  something,  hut  he  cannot  have  known  what,  and 
he  has  only  talked  sheer  nonsense  and  palpable  absurdity.  To 
believe  doctrines  are  true  is  certainly  belief,  and  if  Ihe  Church 
requires  this,  as  the  writer  asserts  she  does,  she  must  certainly 
require  belief.  If  she  commands,  as  sbe  undeniably  does,  her 
children  lo  believe  what  she  teaches  is  true,  she  in  exacting 
obedience  also  exacts  belief,  for  the  obedience  cannot  be  ren- 
dered without  believing. 

The  anecdote  of  the  lady,  introduced  to  confirm  what  Ihe 
author  asserts  of  our  Church,  is  as  untrue  as  his  assertion  itself. 
The  Bishop  of  Bosion  never  said  what  he  is  alleged  lo  have 
said,  for  he  is  at  least  a  man  of  common  sense,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  he  could  utter  the  absurdity  ascribed  to 
him.  What  the  lady  may  have  said,  we  know  not,  but  she  cer- 
tainly never  did  say  what  Mr.  James  Freeman  Clarice  asserts. 
It  is  inSniiely  more  probable  that  he  should  have  invented  it, 
than  it  is  that  an  intelligent  convert,  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  should  have  talked  so  little  like  a  Catholic,  and  so  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  his  false  and  absurd  theory.  We, 
Jiowever,  suppose  she  did  say  something,  which  be,  not  exactly 
understanding,  interpreted  lo  favor  a  theory  he  had  previously 
excogitated.  Doubtless  we  could  conjecture  what  she  said, 
but  we  are  under  no  obligation  10  do  it,  and  have  no  space  for 
correcting  every  ridiculous  blunder  of  the  writer. 

Yet  the  author  should  not  have  blamed  the  doctrine  he  as- 
cribes to  the  Bishop  of  Boston,  for  it  is  precisely  bis  own. 
He  labors  throughout  to  make  it  appear  that  faith  is  not  belief, 
belongs  not  lo  ihe  understanding  at  all,  but  is  a  pure  affection 
of  ihe  heart,  that  is,  of  the  ivill.  Wherefore,  then,  find  fault  with 
the  lady  for  being  quiie  willing  to  "  believe  with  her  will  instead 
of  her  inlellect "?    We  protest  against  his  right  to  urge  one  set 
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of  objeclions  one  moment,  and  an  opposite  set  the  next.  K  a 
man  attempts  to  reason  at  all,  be  must  hold  himself  bound  bj 
the  laws  of  logic. 

One  extract  more,  and  we  close  this  already  too  protracted 
article. 

"  But  the  Church  which  to-day  claims  most  loudly  to  be  apos- 
tolic, and  whose  Head  claims  to  be  in  the  place  of  Christ, —  which 
professes  to  be  infallible,  as  the  Apostles  did  not  profess, —  bides 
its  infallibibty  in  a  napkin,  and,  instead  of  showiag  us  God's  trudi, 
requires  of  ua  even  to  receive  its  doctrines  with  closed  eyes.  Ner- 
er  did  such  magnificent  pretension  end  in  so  small  a  result.  An 
infallible  Church  is  demanded  on  this  ground,  that  we  can  be  saved 
only  by  the  belief  of  certain  supernatural  irullis  ;  and,  after  all,  the 
infallible  Church  does  not  pretend  to  show  us  those  truths,  but 
merely  requires  submission  to  herself. 

"  Finally,  we  say  to  Mr.  Brownson,  that  our  Saviour  himself  has 
given  ua  the  test  by  which  to  distinguish  his  prophets,  and  to  know 
his  Church.  '  By  their  fruits,  ye  shall  know  them.'  '  Men  do  mil 
r  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.'  We  are  not  to  know 
the  fruit  by  the  tree,  but  the  tree  by  the  fruit.  We  are  not  to  say, 
'This  church  is  orthodox,  therefore  its  disciples  are  Chrialians'j 
or,  'This  church  is  in  the  line  of  apoalolic  succession,  therefore 
those  who  belong  to  it  are  in  the  way  of  salvation.'  This  method 
is  the  reverse  of  thnt  of  Clirist.  Christ  teaches  us  to  know  the  tree 
by  tbe  fruit.  Mr.  Brownson  would  have  us  know  the  fruit  by  the 
tree.  Mr.  Brownson  virtually  says,  'These  dissipated  cardinal*, 
these  domineering  popes,  tbese  crusading  bishops,  belonged  to  the 
true  Church,  and  therefore  are  in  the  way  of  salvaiioD.'  ChHst 
says,  'These  little  ones  are  pure,  are  humble,  are  loving,  sod 
therefore  they  belong  to  my  kingdom.  This  man,  though  he  fal- 
lows not  my  Apostles,  yet,  because  he  is  doing  good  In  my  name, 
belongs  to  me.'  VVe  prefer,  we  confess,  the  method  of  Christ  to 
that  of  Mr.  Brownson.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  see  little  reason  for 
admitting  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  only  channel 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  find  holy  men,  men  of  God.  in  all 
churches.  Wesley  and  Baxter,  Doddridge  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Chaoning  and  Ware,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others,  whose  lowly 
piety  and  large  philanthropy  have  sweetened  life,  were  certainly 
holy  men.  And  if  so,  the  Church  of  Home  is  not  the  only  tnie 
Church  of  Christ.  And  if  we  lake  a  wider  range  of  observation, 
and  compare  the  condition  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  coun- 
tries, we  shall  find  that  the  lone  of  morals  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  South  America  is  not  so  much  superior  to  that  in  Prussia,  Eog. 
land,  Scotland,  and  New  England,  as  lo  convince  us  that  these 
Catholic  countries  alone  are  blessed  with  the  presence  of  Christ. 
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But  if  the  claims  of  Rome  are  valid,  and  she  be  the  only  channel 
of  ihe  Holy  Ghost,  Ihen  the  difierence  between  ihe  moral  condiiion 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  nalions  should  be  so  marked  that  no  one 
could  mistake  it.  Each  Catholic  nation  and  people  should  be  an 
oasis  of  purity,  truthfulness,  honesty,  industry,  and  of  every  Chris- 
tian virtue.  Family  lies  should  be  all  sacred,  the  sacrament  of 
marriage  never  violated,  female  chastity  touched  by  no  stain.  All 
should  be  order  and  peace,  undisturbed  by  intestine  dissensions, 
civil  struggles,  or  domestic  strife.  All  Protestant  influences  have 
been  rooted  oul  of  Portugat,  Spain,  and  Italy  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
kepi  oul  by  the  strong  hand  of  law.  Here,  then,  ought  to  be  found 
the  earthly  paradise  of  purity,  peace,  and  moral  virtue.  Does  any 
one  pretend  that  it  is  so  ?  "—  pp.  243,  244. 

The  flourish  in  ihe  first  paragraph  must  go  for  what  it  Is 
worth.  If  a  man  obstinately  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  light,  it  is 
not  our  fault  that  he  finds  himself  In  darliness.  Tlie  complaint, 
as  far  as  jt  is  intelligible,  is,  that  our  Church  requires  her  doc- 
trines to  be  received  as  matters  of  failh,  and  not  as  matters  of 
science,  on  ihe  veracity  of  God,  because  he  has  revealed  them 
and  commissioned  her  to  propose  them,  and  therefore  on  her 
proposition  of  them,  not  because  they  are  intrinsically  evident. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fact,  and  if  any  one  is  silly  enough 
to  urge  this  as  an  objection,  he  is  not  able  to  receive  an 
answer.  We  do  not  believe  the  human  mind  is  adequate  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  things,  and  our  Church  does  not  pre- 
tend to  make  her  children  omniscient.  The  irutlis  she  teaches 
are  mysteries,  and  will  be  mysteries  to  us  as  long  as  we  are  in 
the  flesh. 

As  to  the  talk  about  the  fruits,  we  reply  that  we  are  willing 
to  lest  the  Church  by  her  fruits,  and  should  be  glad  so  lo  test 
her.  But  we  must  have  an  indorser  for  The  Examiner's  taste, 
if  it  is  to  be  the  judge-  We  are  not  sure  that  its  taste  is  not 
perverted,  thai  it  is  a  judge  of  fruits,  or  ihat  it  will  not  call  bit- 
ter sweet,  and  sweet  bitter.  "  We  are  not  to  believe  every 
spirit,  but  to  try  Ihe  spirits,  for  many  false  prophets  have  gone 
out  into  the  world."  "We,"  says  the  beloved  Apostle  St. 
John,  "  are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us,  and  he 
that  knoweth  not  God  heareth  not  us.  By  this  we  know  the 
spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error."  (1  St.  John  iv.  1,  6.) 
"  This  Church  is  in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession,  there- 
fore those  who  belong  to  it  are  in  the  way  of  salvation,"  is  the 
proper  method  of  judging,  we  concede  ;  but  because  a  man  is 
ID  the  way  of  salvation,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  be  saved, 
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or  ihai  he  is  just  before  God.  There  are  had  Catholics  as 
well  ss  good  Catholics,  and  ooly  those  in  ihe  Church  who  obey 
her,  believe  what  she  teaches,  and  do  what  she  commands,  and 
persevere  unlo  the  end,  will  be  saved.  "  This  method  is  ihe 
reverse  of  that  of  Christ."  How  does  the  author  know  thai  ? 
Who  gave  him  authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Christ  -' 
Where  Is  his  commission  sealed  with  God's  seal  ?  He  musl 
excuse  us,  but  we  prefer  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  the  inlerpreler 
of  God's  law  to  the  pope  of  the  chapel  in  Freeman  Place, 
Boston.  We  are  not  aware  that  our  Lord  has  given  this  latter 
a  commission  to  confirm  his  brethren,  or  to  feed  his  sheep  or 
lambs.  "Christ  leaches  us  to  know  the  tree  by  the  fruit." 
Agreed.  Bat  the  first  fruit  to  be  borne  by  the  good  tree  roay 
be  to  keep  the  commandment  of  our  Lord  to  hear  the  Church, 
—  may  be  humble  submission  to  tliose  whom  the  Holy  Gbost 
has  placed  over  us. 

"  We  find  holy  men,  men  of  God,  in  all  churches."  Hoir 
know  you  that  ?  How  do  you  know  that  "  Wesley  and  Bai- 
ler, Doddridge  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  Channing  and  Ware,'' 
were  "  holy  men,  men  of  God  "  ?  How  could  they  be  such,  if 
they  separated  from  God's  Church,  or  refused  to  believe  God's 
word.'  Before  you  pronounce  on  their  holiness,  il  would  be 
well  lo  be  sure,  either  that  they  obeyed  God,  kept  his  revealed 
law,  as  well  as  the  law  of  nature,  or  else  to  prove  that  one  can 
be  a  holy  man,  a  man  of  God,  who  despises  God's  Church, 
and  leaches  men  to  do  the  same,  and  who  lives  in  habitual  dis- 
obedience to  God.  The  men  you  name  may  have  had  a  fair 
outside,  may  have  been  moral  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but  this  is  all  you  can  say  in  their  favor  ;  and  you  name 
them,  in  fact,  only  in  consequence  of  their  talents,  learning,  or 
eloquence,  and  if  they  had  been  men  of  only  ordinary  inleUecI, 
you  would  never  have  named  one  of  them  as  a  saint,  and,  intel- 
lectually considered,  the  Devi!  is  far  superior  to  ihem  all.  Nay, 
you  claim  for  ihem  only  natural  piety  and  philanthropy,  which, 
though  not  sinful,  are  not  sanciiiyi  and  avail  nothing  to  eternal 
life.  Heresy  and  schism  are  deadly  sins,  and  though  the  man 
guilty  of  ihem  should  be  guiltless  in  all  other  respects,  he  would 
be  damned,  and  justly  damned;  and  though  dissipated  cardinals, 
&c.,  if  such  there  are,  cannot,  unless  ihey  repent,  be  saved, 
yet  the  worst  cardinal  that  ever  lived,  while  he  retains  the 
faith,  is  superior  to  the  best  heretic  or  schismatic  thai  ever 
esisied.  The  writer  should  remember  that  there  are  spiritual 
sins  as  welt  as  carnal  sins,  sins  of  pride  as  well  as  of  the 
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flesh,  and  ihe  rormer  are  as  falal  to  ihe  soul  as  the  latter,  and 
far  more  dangerous,  for  ihey  not  unrreqtieutly  dress  themselves 
m  the  livery  of  virtue.  They  are  ihe  chief  sins  of  heretics  and 
schismatics,  in  the  beginning  of  their  career,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  these,  even  when  appearing  as  angels  of  light  unlo  men,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  odious  sinners  beforo  God. 

As  to  what  the  writer  insinuates  with  regard  (o  Catholic 
countries,  we  have  heretofore  said  all  that  is  necessary.  It  is 
enough  for  Protestants  to  defend  their  own  countries,  without 
attacking  Catholic  countries.  There  are,  no  doubt,  bad  Cath- 
olics iu  the  world,  that  will  have  their  part  in  the  eternal  tor- 
tures which  await  all  who  die  impenitent,  but  the  Church  is  no 
more  responsible  for  the  fact,  than  God  himself  is  for  the  exist- 
ence of  sinners  in  the  world.  She,  as  he,  respects  the  free  will 
of  men,  and  cannot  make  them  good  against  their  will.  If 
men  obeyed  her,  believed  what  she  leaches,  and  did  what  she 
commands,  Catholic  countries  would  be  fur  better  even  than  the 
writer  supposes  ihey  ought  to  be. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  article  we  pass  over  in  silence. 
We  do  not  recognize  the  writer  as  an  authorized  expounder  of 
Scripture,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  in  his  attempts  to  set  aside 
our  arguments  drawn  from  them,  but  his  arrogance  and  his  inca- 
pacity. U  is  no  answer  to  us  to  assert  on  his  own  authority, 
or  to  say  ke  thinks  the  contrary.  He  is  not  to  us  one  who 
speaks  by  authority,  although  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  it  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  be  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  through  page  after 
page,  who  has  no  sense  of  what  is  requisite  to  honorable  con- 
troversy, who  throws  out  loose  statements,  and  repeats  worn- 
out  objections,  without  betraying  the  least  intimation  that  he  is 
aware  tliat  they  have  been  already  answered.  We  have  had  no 
pleasure  in  following  our  present  opponent.  He,  we  must  pre- 
sume, knows  perfectly  well  that  we  had  anticipated  all  his  ob- 
jections, and  answered  them  thoroughly  ;  he  knows,  too,  that 
as  an  honorable  man  he  had  no  right  to  urge  them,  rill  he 
had  set  aside  what  we  had  already  replied  to  them.  If  he  re- 
joins, he  must  reply,  not  only  to  what  we  have  now  said,  but  to 
our  previous  answers,  or  we  shall  not  hold  ourselves  bound  in 
conscience  or  civility  to  notice  him. 

Of  The  Christian  Examiner  we  have  heretofore  spoken  fa- 
vorably, but  some  of  its  recent  writers  have  done  much  to 
degrade  its  character  to  the  level  of  tlie  lowest  anti-Catholic 
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publications  m  the  cDuntry.  The  present  writer  is  far  inferior 
to  Tbonmell,  and  is  not  a  wliit  above  the  Bronnlees,  the  Doiv- 
lings,  the  Sparrys,  and  liiat  bi'ollierhood.  V\  e  hope  it  is  but 
a  temporary  aberration,  and  that  hereafter  this  periodical,  ffilli 
which  we  have  had  so  many  associations,  will  retrieve  its  cbw 
acter,  and  prove  itself  a  fair  and  candid  Examiner.  - 


Art.  III.  —  Four  Years'  Ex^rience  of  the  Catholic  Religion: 
teitk  Obtervalions  on  its  Effects  upon  tlie  Character,  IntelUcl- 
uat,  Moral,  and  Spiritual.  By  J.  M,  Capes,  Esq.  Phila- 
delphia :  T.  K.  &  P.  G.  Collins.     ]S49.     8vo.     pp.72. 

This  is  an  American  reprint,  in  a  cheap  form,  of  an  Knglisb 
work,  by  Mr.  Capes,  formerly  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  Eg- 
tablishmenl,  who  was  received  into  the  Church  some  five  or 
six  years  since.  It  is  a  sort  of  compte  rendu,  which  the  author 
has  Judged  proper  to  furnish  his  former  brethren  who  still  re- 
main In  heresy,  of  what  during  four  years  he  has  found  Catho- 
licity and  Catholics  in  Great  Britain.  Its  author  is  the  founder 
and  editor  of  The  Rambler,  one  of  the  best  conducted  and  most 
valuable  periodicals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  comniends 
himself  to  us  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  of  a  high  order  of 
abihty,  firm  faith,  and  fervent  zeal.  His  experience  is  wrilien 
in  a  tone  of  great  candor  and  moderation,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  a  happy  influence  on  many  of  his  "separated  breth- 
ren." 

While  we  acknowledge  tlie  ability  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  add  our  own  experience  as  a  convert  in  confirniation  of  iu 
favorable  report  of  Catholicity  and  Caihohcs,  we  still  have  some 
doubts  about  the  strict  propriety  of  such  works.  They  seem 
lo  us  in  their  general  character  to  be  more  in  consonance  with 
Protestaniisra  than  with  Catholicity.  With  Protestants,  rehg- 
ion  has  only  a  psychological  basts,  is  purely  a  matter  of  private 
experience,  and  private  experience  is  the  rule  by  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  judge  of  its  truth  or  falsehood  ;  but  with  us, 
private  experience  counts  for  Utile,  and  we  are  accusioiDed  to 
judge  private  experience  by  our  religion,  not  our  religion  by 
private  experience.  If  a  man  has  confessions  to  write,  and 
can  write  them  like  St.  Augustine,  let  him  write  them  by  all 
means;  but  as  a  general  rule  we  think  it  belter  not  to  be  too  fond 
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of  parading  our  personal  experiences  before  ihe  public.  If  such 
ex)ierieDces  interest  and  attract  some  who  are  wiihoui,  tliey  also 
minister  to  their  present  false  notions  as  to  the  grounds  of  relig- 
ion, and  hinder  rather  than  facilitate  ibeir  study  of  the  true 
motivea  of  credibiUiy.  Religion  has  an  objective  validity,  an 
objective  evidence,  independent  of  your  experience  or  mine, 
and  our  reliance,  under  the  grace  of  God,  should  be  on  that. 
If  Protestants  reject  the  testimony  of  the  Church  herself,  how 
can  we  expect  them  to  accept  ours  as  individuals,  when  ours 
as  individuals  is  worth  nothing,  save  as  corroborated  by  hers  ? 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Capes  to  say,  that  his  book 
is  not  precisely  a  narrative  of  his  religious  experience,  in  Ihe 
Proleslant  sense,  and  that  it  is  mainly  a  report  of  facts  wiih 
regard  to  our  religion  and  its  followers  in  England,  which  he 
has  picked  up  during  four  years  of  his  Catholic  life,  together 
with  his  reasonings  and  reflections  on  various  important  topics, 
iolelleclual,  moral,  social,  and  theological. 

The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  written  in  a  form  altogether 
more  egotistical  than  was  desirable.  He  apologizes  for  it, 
indeed,  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  was  relating  what  he  had  him- 
self seen  and  remarked  in  himself  and  others,  he  could  not  well 
avoid  it.  He  could  not  avoid  speaking  in  the  first  person,  it  is 
true,  but  he  could  have  spared  us  the  long  account  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  competency  and  admirable  qnalilications  as  a 
witness.  All  he  says  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  what  was  the  need 
of  saying  it .'  Those  who  knew  him  were  already  prepared  to 
admit  him  as  a  competent  witness,  and  those  who  did  not  know 
him  could  not  be  prepared  by  his  own  panegyric  on  himself. 
They  who  would  not  take  his  word  as  to  his  experience  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  his  word  for  his  own  competency  and 
credibility  as  a  witness.  It  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
lo  have  told  in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner  what  he  had 
to  say,  without  prefacing  it  with  an  account  of  his  own  mental 
habits,  and  without  interrupting  the  flow  of  (he  narrative  to  tell 
us  that  he"  honestly  asserts,"  "  honestly  believes,"  "  fully  be- 
lieves," &c.,  what  he  is  asserting.  However,  this  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  no  one  suffers  from  it  except  the  author  himself. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Capes  may  be  commended  for  his  pure 
idiomatic  English,  but  he  is  diffuse,  sometimes  wordy,  and  not 
always  clear,  direct,  and  forcible.  He  affects  to  write  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  as  a  layman,  in  a  popular  style,  free  from  all 
technical  terms  or  forms  of  expression  usually  adopied  by  pro- 
Ceasional  writers.     In  this  he  follows  the  precepts  of  the  rheto- 
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ricmns,  but,  perhaps,  without  considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  ihe  Catholic  writing  in  English  is  placed.  A 
Prolestaul  writing  in  Knglish  on  Protestant  ism  can  SToid 
technical  terras  and  expressions,  and  abandon  himself  to  the 
current  language  of  (he  people,  because  his  Protestantism  is 
itself  vague  and  loose,  and  appears  to  Tar  greater  advantage  io 
popular  than  in  scieniiGc  language,  and  because  the  terms  most 
appropriate  to  its  expression  have  passed  into  ihe  language  oi 
the  market,  and  ceased  to  be  technical,  or,  at  least,  become 
terms  familiar  to  the  general  reader.  But  the  Catholic  writioj 
in  the  same  language  on  Catholicity  cannot  do  this  with  safety, 
because  his  doctrines  are  definite  and  6xed,  and  because  the 
terms  which  express  them  with  clearness,  exactness,  and  pre- 
cision are  not  in  common  use.  The  English  language  has  for 
three  hundred  years  been  usurped  by  heretics,  and  beeo  chiefly 
used  as  a  medium  of  one  or  another  form  of  heresy-  In  its 
current  use  it  is  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  orthodoxy, 
and  consequently  the  Catholic  writer  is  obliged,  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  stiff  and  pedantic,  to  make  a  hberal  use  of  technical 
terms  and  scientific  forms  of  expression,  if  he  does  not  choose 
10  leave  his  meaning  vague  and  uncertain.  Our  Oxford  con- 
verts do  not  in  general,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  aware  of  this  ;  they  write  on  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  write  before  their  conversion,  in  very  good  English,  it 
is  true,  but  with  a  choice  of  terms  which  leaves  us  perpetually 
in  doubt  whether  their  thought  is  sound  or  heretical. 

There  is  also  among  others  than  converts  a  mistake  as  to  the 
obligations  of  the  layman  wriiing  on  theological  subjects  to  be 
exact  in  his  language.  We  lake  up  a  book  written  by  a  lay- 
man, by  the  illustrious  Count  de  Maistre,  for  instance,  all  bris- 
tling, perhaps,  wiih  errors,  and  errors  which  become  heresies 
in  llie  minds  of  unprofessional  readers,  and  if  we  complain,  we 
are  told  in  excuse,  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  the  world,  that 
he  was  not  a  professional  theologian,  and  therefore  was  not  to 
be  expected  to  write  with  exactness.  We  may  need,  but  we 
cannot  accept,  this  excuse.  If  ihe  layman  cannot  write  on 
theological  topics  with  exactness,  both  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, he  has  no  business  to  write  on  them  at  all.  He  who  as- 
sumes the  doctor's  office  must  be  held  to  the  doctor's  respon- 
sibilily;  and  it  is  peculiarly  important  tliai  this  rule  be  enforced 
in  these  days  of  journalism  and  of  lay- writing,  when  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  popular  literature  is  proceeding  from 
the  hands  of  the  laity.     Tn  judging  the  man,  we  of  course  look 
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to  what  he  probably  means ;  but  in  judging  the  aulhor^  we 
must  hold  tiim  to  what  he  says,  —  to  (he  plain,  obvious,  and 
natural  sense  of  his  words,  whether  he  be  cleric  or  laic. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Capes's  work  is  subdued,  and  exceedingly 
moderate.  The  author  writes  as  if  he  was  afraid  some  prim 
Anglican  or  fastidious  Puseyite  should  suspect  him  ofexA-ava- 
gance  or  enthusiasm.  His  statements  are  generally  under  the 
truth,  and  appear  to  the  Catholic  to  be  weak  and  tame.  The 
author's  motive  has  been  a  good  one  ;  he  has  believed  that  » 
calm,  deliberate,  and  reserved  statement  will  have  more  weight 
with  Protestants  than  one  in  which  he  suffers  his  Catholic  heart 
to  speak  out  in  its  own  unrestrained  warmth  and  energy.  But 
in  this  we  believe  he  is  mistaken.  Heretics  do  not  in  our  days 
doubt  our  ability,  our  learning,  or  our  logic.  What  they  doubt  is 
our  ainceriiyi  —  that  we  believe  our  own  doctrines.  They  look 
upon  the  intelligent  Catholic  defending  his  religion  as  a  lawyer 
speaking  from  his  brief.  In  a  word,  they  doubt  our  honesty. 
Hence,  what  we  say  coolly,  deliberately,  in  measured  terms, 
expressly  for  them,  has  little  weight  with  them  as  a  body. 
They  all  feel,  all,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  that  they 
are  daily  and  hourly  professing  what  they  know  they  in  reality 
do  not  believe,  and,  judging  us  by  themselves,  they  conclude  it 
must  be  the  same  with  us.  They  not  only  have  no  faith,  hut 
they  have  ceased  to  believe  faiih  possible.  What  they  are 
most  anxious  to  know  is,  not  whether  good  reasons  can  be 
given  for  our  Church  or  not,  but  whether  her  intelligent  mem- 
bers, men  of  learning,  of  good  sense,  of  whole  minds,  do  really 
believe  her  to  be  what  she  professes  to  be,  —  do  really  believe 
what  they  profess  to  believe.  Asseverations  of  our  honesty 
and  of  the  5rmness  of  our  faith  weigh  nothing  with  them,  for 
they  know  by  their  own  experience  that  such  asseverations  cost 
nothing,  —  that  a  man  who  can  profess  what  he  does  not  really 
believe,  can  easily  asseverate  that  he  believes  what  he  professes. 
They  attend  not  to  what  we  say,  but  to  the  unconscious  manner, 
the  unconscious  look  and  lone,  with  which  we  say  it. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Capes,  knowing  the  Protestant  world  as  he 
does,  needs  not  to  be  told  that  Protestants,  save  individual 
exceptions,  under  the  influence  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  lead 
them  back  to  faith  and  unity,  always  put  the  most  unfavorable 
construction  on  the  words  we  use  or  the  statements  we  make 
that  they  will  bear.  Candor  and  fair-dealing  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them  ;  otherwise  we  should  be  obliged  to  regard 
them  as  lo  good  faith,  and  if  liiey  were  really  in  good  faith  they 
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would  not  remain  in  their  Protestant  commuDions,  but  would  bt 
speedily  reconciled  to  the  Church.  Candor  and  fair-dealing  on 
religious  matters  are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  Proies- 
lams,  and  it  is  always  folly  to  look  for  them.  What  we  saj 
will  always  be  taken  by  them  in  the  worst  sense  it  can  be. 
Our  moderation  will  be  lermed  lukewaramess,  our  candor  nill 
be  taken  as  "  damning  with  faint  praise,"  and  our  forbearance 
to  state  our  attachment  to  Caihollcily  in  terras  most  consoDaU 
40  our  own  feelings  will  be  construed  into  our  disgust,  if  we 
are  converts,  at  tlie  change  of  religion  we  have  made.  Mode^ 
atioii  towards  heretics  avails  nothing  to  win  them,  and  is  ususli) 
a  ivrong  to  our  Catholic  friends.  He  who  knows  Prolesiiait 
well,  knows  that  it  is  idle  to  try  to  speak  so  as  to  suit  them, 
We  shall  always  have  the  most  favorable  effect  on  them  when 
we  pay  little  regard  to  them,  but  speak  out  naturally,  simply, 
and  truly  from  our  own  full  Catholic  hearts,  according  to  the 
insltncis,  so  to  speak,  of  our  Catholic  faith  and  love. 

We  see  clearly  enough  from  Mr.  Capes's  book,  that  his  faith 
is  full  and  firm,  that  his  heart  is  Catholic  to  the  core,  and  that 
his  real  estimate  of  Cathohc  life  is  hardly  less  high  than  oun; 
but  he  restrains  himself  in  the  utterance  of  his  semimentsioo 
much,  and  is  too  much  afraid  of  appearing  extravagant  or  enthu- 
siastic, of  speaking  from  his  excited  feelings,  rather  than  froin  bis 
sober  judgment.  He  speaks  ofCatholiciiy  too  coldly,  wlihoul 
that  glowof  feeling  with  which  the  child  always  speaks  of  his  ten- 
der mother,  the  lover  of  his  beloved,  and  he  submits  to  a  dissect- 
ing of  her  influence  on  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  to  ibe  nia- 
ning  of  a  sort  of  Plutarch  parallel  between  her  and  Church-of- 
Englandism,  which  are  to  the  warmth  of  our  feelings  half  profane. 
What  if  we  do  appear  extravagant,  enihusiasiic,  to  the  hereti- 
cal ?  The  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  appeared  to  the 
by-sianders  terribly  extravagant  and  forgetful  of  proprieties. 
Some  thought  them  drunk,  filled  with  new  wine  ;  but  three 
thousand  were  that  day  added  to  the  Church.  And  it  is  rare  that 
any,  except  those  who  appear  extravagant,  drunken  even,  tn 
those  widioul,  have  the  consolation  of  being  the  instruments  of 
adding  large  numbers  to  the  faithful.  Always  will  Catholics, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  and  speaking  and  acting 
according  to  the  inspirations  of  grace,  appear  to  heretics  and 
infidels  to  be  extravagant,  enthusiastic,  carried  away  by  theii 
feelings,  drunk  even ;  for  they  are  drunk,  inebriated  with  the 
wine  of  the  spirit.  But  what  then  ?  What  need  we  care  for 
Anglican  primness,  or  Puseyite  fastidiousness  .'     What  to  us 
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are  the  ootions  thai  heretics,  the  euemies  of  God,  the  children 
of  Saian,  may  enierlain  of  our  sayings  and  doings  ?  A  re  we  not 
Ihe  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  shall  we  not  run  and  exult  to 
behold  the  bridegroom  as  he  comelh  forth  from  his  chamber  ? 
Command  us  to  hold  our  peace,  and  the  very  stones  would  cry 
out.  Does  not  the  inspired  Psalmist  call  upon  the  trees  to  clap 
iheir  bands  ;  upon  all  nature,  inanimate,  animate,  and  rational, 
to  rejoice  and  esult  aloud  ?  How  then  shall  we  restrain  our 
joy  when  we  speak  of  the  Church,  our  blessed  Mother,  and  of 
the  graces  we  receive  through  her  from  her  celestial  8pouse,  — 
of  the  sweet  repose  we  experience,  after  years  of  wandering,  in 
laying  our  bead  upon  her  maternal  bosom,  or  feehng  ourselves 
locked  in  her  afieciionate  embrace,  lest  some  sneering  heretic 
or  infidel  shall  call  us  extravagant,  and  be  led  to  disregard 
our  words  .'  Just  as  if  the  joy  that  gushes  from  our  hearts, 
the  love  that  beams  from  our  eyes,  and  speaks  in  every  look, 
tone,  and  gesture,  were  not  the  very  thing  which,  of  all  others, 
must  most  efi'ectually  touch  his  soul,  and  disarm  his  face  of  its 
sneer  ?  We  mean  no  censure  upon  Mr.  Capes  ;  we  only  wish 
to  express,  in  the  most  forcible  manner  we  are  able,  that  cool, 
measured  statements  are  not  those  the  most  consonant  to  our 
feehogs,  nor  those  most  likely  to  persuade  heretics  that  we 
who  are  converts  have  found  in  the  Church  all,  and  far  more 
than  all,  we  expected,  or  than  was  promised  us.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  who  would  not  find  the  language  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba  to  Solomon  quite  too  cold  and  weak  to  express  how  much 
more  we  have  found  than  we  looked  for,  when  we  sought  ad- 
mission lo  the  Catholic  communion.  "  The  word  is  true  which 
I  beard  in  my  country  of  thy  virtues  and  wisdom.  I  did  not 
believe  them  that  told  it,  until  I  came,  and  my  eyes  had  seen, 
and  I  had  proved  lliai  scarce  one  half  of  ihy  wisdom  had  been 
told  me  :  thou  hast  exceeded  thy  fame  with  thy  virtues.  Hap- 
py are  ihy  men,  and  happy  are  tliy  servants,  who  stand  always 
before  thee,  and  hear  thy  wisdom.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  hath  been  pleased  to  set  thee  on  his  throne."  * 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Capes  sometimes  forgets  ihe  restraint  he 
imposes  upon  himself.  The  following,  which  is  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  his  work,  is  written  with  deep  feeling,  and  is 
very  beautiful,  as  well  as  very  true. 

"  Truly  can  I  say  wiih  the  patriarch,  'The  Lord  is  in  this  place, 
and  1  knew  it  not.     This  is  no  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the 
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would  not  remain  in  llieir  Proleslant  communions,  but  would  be 
speedily  reconciled  to  ihe  Church.  Candor  and  lair-dealing  on 
religious  matters  are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  Proies- 
tanis,  and  it  is  always  folly  to  look  for  them.  What  we  say 
will  always  be  taken  by  them  in  the  worst  sense  it  can  be. 
Our  moderation  will  be  termed  lukewarmness,  our  candor  uill 
be  taken  as  "  damning  with  faint  praise,"  and  our  forbearance 
to  slate  our  aiiachment  to  Catholicity  in  terms  most  consonani 
<o  our  own  feelings  will  be  construed  inlo  our  disgust,  if  kb 
are  converts,  at  the  change  of  religion  we  have  made.  Moder- 
ation towards  heretics  avails  notliing  to  win  them,  and  is  usually 
a  wrong  to  our  Cathohc  friends.  He  who  knows  ProteslaiiU 
well,  knows  that  it  is  idle  to  try  to  speak  so  as  to  suit  them- 
We  shall  always  have  the  most  favorable  effect  od  them  when 
we  pay  lilile  regard  to  them,  but  speak  out  naturally,  simply, 
and  truly  from  our  own  full  Catholic  hearis,  according  to  the 
instincts,  so  to  speak,  of  our  Catholic  faith  and  love. 

We  see  clearly  enough  from  Mr.  Capes's  book,  tiiai  his  faiih 
is  full  and  firm,  that  his  heart  is  Catholic  to  the  core,  and  thsl 
his  real  estimate  of  Catholic  hfe  is  hardly  less  high  than  ours ; 
but  he  restrains  himself  in  the  utterance  of  his  seniitnenis  loo 
much,  and  is  loo  much  afraid  of  appearing  extravagant  or  enlhu- 
siaslic,  of  speaking  from  his  excited  feelings,  rather  ihan  from  his 
sober  judgment.  He  speaks  of  Catholicity  too  coldly,  without 
that  glow  of  feeling  with  which  the  child  always  speaks  of  his  len- 
der mother,  the  lover  of  his  beloved,  and  he  submits  to  a  dissect- 
ing of  her  influence  on  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  to  the  run- 
ning of  a  son  of  Plutarch  parallel  between  her  and  CLurch-of- 
Englandism,  which  are  to  the  warmth  of  our  feehngs  half  profane. 
What  if  we  do  appear  extravagant,  enihusiaslic,  to  the  hereti- 
cal ?  The  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  appeared  lo  the 
by-standers  terribly  extravagant  and  forgetful  of  proprieties. 
Some  thought  them  drunk,  filled  with  new  wine  ;  but  three 
thousand  were  that  day  added  to  the  Church.  And  it  is  rare  that 
any,  except  those  who  appear  extravagant,  drunken  even,  to 
those  without,  have  the  consolation  of  being  the  instruments  of 
adding  large  numbers  to  the  faithful.  Always  will  Catholics, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  and  speaking  and  acting 
according  to  the  inspirations  of  grace,  appear  to  heretics  and 
infidels  to  be  extravagant,  enthusiastic,  carried  away  by  tlieir 
feelings,  drunk  even  ;  for  they  are  drunk,  inebriated  with  the 
wine  of  the  spirit.  But  what  then  ?  What  need  we  care  for 
Anglican  primness,  or  Puseyite  fastidiousness  ?     What  to  u 
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are  the  notions  Uiai  heretics,  the  enemies  of  God,  the  children 
of  Satan,  may  enieriain  of  our  sayings  and  doings  ?  A  re  we  not 
the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  sliull  ne  not  run  and  exult  1o 
behold  the  bridegroom  as  he  comeih  forth  from  his  chamber  ? 
Command  us  to  hold  our  peace,  and  the  very  stones  would  cry 
out.  Does  not  the  inspired  FsaJmist  call  upon  the  trees  to  clap 
iheir  hands  ;  upon  all  nature,  inaniroale,  animate,  and  rational, 
to  rejoice  and  exult  aloud  ?  How  then  shall  we  restrain  our 
joy  when  we  speak  of  the  Church,  our  blessed  Mother,  and  of 
the  graces  we  receive  through  her  from  her  celestial  Spouse,  — 
of  the  sweet  repose  we  experience,  after  years  of  wandering,  in 
laying  our  head  upon  her  maternal  hosom,  or  feeling  ourselves 
locked  in  her  afleciionaie  embrace,  lest  some  sneering  herelic 
or  infidel  shall  call  us  extravagant,  and  be  led  to  disregard 
our  words  ?  Just  as  if  the  joy  that  gushes  from  our  hearts, 
the  love  thai  beams  from  our  eyes,  and  speaks  in  every  look, 
tone,  and  gesture,  were  not  the  very  thing  which,  of  all  others, 
must  most  efFeclually  touch  his  soul,  and  disarm  liis  face  of  its 
sneer  ?  We  mean  no  censure  upon  Mr.  Capes  ;  we  only  wish 
to  express,  in  the  most  forcible  manner  we  are  able,  that  cool, 
measured  statements  are  not  those  the  most  consonant  to  our 
feelings,  nor  those  most  hkely  to  persuade  heretics  thai  we 
who  are  converts  have  found  in  the  Church  all,  and  far  more 
than  all,  we  expected,  or  than  was  promised  us.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  who  would  not  find  the  language  of  the  queen  of 
Sbeba  to  Solomon  quite  too  cold  and  weak  to  express  how  much 
more  we  have  found  than  we  looked  for,  when  we  sought  ad- 
mission to  the  Catholic  communion.  *'  The  word  is  true  which 
I  heard  in  my  country  of  thy  virtues  and  wisdom.  I  did  not 
believe  them  that  told  it,  until  1  came,  and  my  eyes  had  seen, 
and  I  had  proved  that  scarce  one  half  of  thy  wisdom  had  been 
told  me  :  thou  hast  exceeded  thy  fame  with  thy  virtues.  Hap- 
py are  thy  men,  and  happy  are  thy  servants,  who  stand  always 
before  thee,  and  hear  thy  wisdom.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  hath  been  pleased  to  set  thee  on  his  throne."  * 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Capes  sometimes  forgets  the  restraint  he 
imposes  upon  himself.  The  following,  which  is  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  his  work,  is  written  wiili  deep  feeling,  and  is 
very  beautiful,  as  well  as  very  true. 

"Truly  can  I  say  with  the  patriarch,  'The  Lord  is  in  this  place, 
and  I  knew  it  not-     This  ia  no  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the 
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e  of  heaven.'     The  Catholic  Church  can  be  nolhing  less  ihan 
ihe  spirilual  body  of  Jestia  Christ.     Nothing  less  than  that  adorable 
Presence,  before  which  the  angela  veil  ilieir  faces,  can  mabe  her 
what  she  is,  to  those  who  are  within  her  fold.     Argument  is  needed 
no  longer.     The  scofiings  of  the  infidel,  the  objections  of  the  Prol- 
t,  the  sneers  of  the  man  of  the  world,  pass  over  iheir  heads  ss 
a  mountain-peak,  and  leave  them  calm  and  undisiurbeit, 
wilh  Iheir  feet  resting  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.     They  know  in  whom 
ihey  have  believed.     They  have  passed  from  speculation  to  action, 
and  found  that  all  is  real, genuine,  life-giving,  and  enduring.     Such, 
,se  of  the  awful  myslerioosness  of  the  world  wMcli 
of  the  fallaciousness  of  human  knowledge,  anil  of 
the  argumeniaiive  points  which  controversy  will  ever  urge  ngaiml 
Ihe  claims  of  ihe  Catholic  Church,  —  such  is  the  resuli  of  my  ex- 
perience of  her  aspect  towards  those  who  repose  upon  her  btBam, 
in  order  that  Ihey  may  gaze  upon  the  lineamenls  of  her  counie- 
child  that  rests  upon  its  parent's  bosom,  pressed  to  het 
heart  with  a  tenderness  that  nolhing  less  ihan  a  mother  can  bestow, 
and  from  that  place  of  peace  and  security  looks  up  into  her  «yea, 
and  there  reads  the  love  which  is  its  sweetest  joy,  so  do  I  watch 
the  aspect  of  her  who  has  clasped  me  in  her  arms,  and  suslaios 
me  that  I  should  not  fall,  and  know  that  she  is  indeed  the  molhrr 
inly  one  fear,  the  fear  that  my  heart  may  be 
faithless  to  Him  who  has  bestowed  on  me  ihis  unspeakable  bless- 
ing; I  know  only  one  mystery,  which  the  more  I  think  upon  il,ihe 
more  incomprehensible  does  it  appear,  —  the  mystery  of  that  cull- 
ing which  brought  me  into  ihia  home  of  rest,  while   millions  and 
and  fro  in  the  turbulent  ocean  of  iht 
world,  without  rudder  and  without  compass,  without  helmsman  and 
without  anchor,  to  drift  before  the  gale  upon  the  fatal  shore."  — 

The  thought  wilh  which  ihis  closes  is  often  in  the  mind  of 
the  coiiveri,  and  is  a  mystery  which  grows  tjpon  us  the  more 
we  meditate  on  it,  because,  while  we  see  and  acknowledge  our 
guill  ia  remaining  as  we  did  outside  of  ibe  Church,  we  knoff 
that  it  was  no  merit  of  otirs,  it  was  no  viriue  in  us,  that  brouglll 
us  into  her  communion.  Not  to  us  the  glory,  but  to  the  free 
grace  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Mr.  Capes  first  considers  the  influence  of  Calholicity  in  re- 
gard to  inlelleclual  freedom.      We  extract  a  paragraph  or  two, 

"  It  is  commonly  supposed,  indeed,  that  a  man  of  sense  and  id- 
tollectual  courage  cannot  believe  the  dogmas  of  Caiholicism  wiihoul 
violating  the  first  principles  of  reasoning,  and  enslaving  his  judg- 
ment at  the  beck  of  a.  designing  priesthood.     So  far  from  this  being 
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!,  I  find  myself  compelled  lo  act  in  the  very  oppoaile  direc- 
caonot  help  belii-viug  the  trulli  of  Calholicism  in  general, 
I  perceive  ilie  sligliiesi  violalioQ  of  ihe  lawa  of  reasoning 

me  of  its  aeparale  doctrines.  Granting  llie  truth  of  Chris- 
a  Divine  revelation,  my  reason  forces  me  to  be  convinced 
e  form  of  Proteslanliem  can  posfibli/  be  true.  So  far  as 
argument  is  concerned,  I  can  see  and  feel  the  dtiTicullies  which 
exist  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  the  Christian  religion  as  Divine, 
end  even  of  belief  in  any  religion  whatsoever,  natural  or  re- 
vealed ;  bui  when  once  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  is 
settled,  though  1  can  see  and  feel  arguments  against  ihe  Church  of 
Rome,  and  admit  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  difficulties  which 
must  be  soWed,  yet  I  can  see  nothing  in  favor  of  any  doctrinal 
Protestantism  whatsoever ;  and  I  can  no  more  avoid  believing  in 
the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  1  can  help  believ- 
ing in  the  deductions  of  physical  astronomy  or  of  electricity.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  Rome  is  precisely  similar  to  the  reasonings 
which  esiabliah  the  great  facts  of  any  purely  human  science,  which 
is  based  upon  probabilities,  and  not  on  mathematical  certainties. 
On  such  morally  proved  sciences,  whether  physical,  domestic,  so- 
cial, or  political,  the  whole  course  of  our  daily  existence  is  conduct- 
ed- We  neither  eat,  drink,  move,  talk,  read,  buy,  sell,  grieve, 
rejoice,  or,  in  a  word,  act  for  a  moment  as  reasonable  creatures, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  certain  general  ideas  are  true,  and 
must  be  acted  upon,  although  not  one  of  ihem  can  be  proved  with 
all  the  strictness  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  Yet  no  man  in 
his  senses  calls  this  an  intellectual  bondage,  or  wonders  that  people 
can  devote  their  whole  lives  to  a  course  of  conduct  against  which 
a<me  difficulties  can  be  alleged,  though  the  balance  of  probabilities 
is  decidedly  in  its  favor. 

"  And  just  such  is  my  experienca  of  the  effect  of  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  my  daily  moral  and  spiritual 
existence.  1  grant  that  there  are  some  difficulties  to  be  urged 
against  Christianity,  and  that  the  proof  of  the  infallibility  ofKome  is 
nota  mathematical  proof;  hut  nevertheless,  i  cannot  help  perceiving 
that  the  balance  of  proof  is  undeniably  in  favor  of  Christianity  and 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  I  cannot  help  acting  myself  in 
accordance  with  that  balance,  and  no  more  believe  or  feel  that  I  am 
intellectuBlty  a  slave,  than  when  I  believe  that  1  am  at  this  moment 
awake,  though  it  is  impossible  to  prore  that  I  am  not  asleep  and 
dreaming.  Many  people  imagine  that  a  Catholic  lives  and  moves 
with  a  sort  of  sense  of  intellectual  discomfort,  with  a  half-admitted 
consciousness  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  delusion  ;  that  he  dreads  the 
lieht  of  criticism  and  argument,  and  is  afraid  of  having  his  opinions 
honestly  and  rigorously  canvassed.  For  my  own  part,  1  can  most  sol- 
emnly  assert,  that,  from  the  moment  I  entered  the  Catholic  Church, 
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1  felt  like  a  maa  who  has  juat  shattered  the  fellers  which  have  im- 
peded  his  movemenla  from  hiscliildhood.  1  experienceii  asensaliOD 
of  iniellecluul  relief,  \o  which  1  believe  every  conacieniioiia  Proiea- 
tant  lo  be  an  utler  stranger,  So  far  from  feeling  as  if  1  had  re- 
nounced ihe  great  privileges  of  humanity,  and  subjugated  myself  lu 
a  debasing  servitude,  1  waa  consciouB  that  now,  for  the  dral  lime, 
my  faculties  had  fair  play,  that  1  was  no  longer  in  boadage  lo 
shams,  forms  of  speech,  pious  frauds,  ejiploded  fables,  youthful 
prejudices,  or  the  impudent  fabrications  of  baseless  aulhority.  Rei- 
Eon,  like  a  young  eugle  for  the  first  time  floating  forth  from  its 
mountain  nesl,  and  trusting  itself  with  no  faltering  wing  to  the 
boundless  expanse  of  ether  around,  above,  and  below,  rejoiced  in  her 
new-found  powers,  and  looked  abroad  upon  the  mighty  universe  of 
material  and  immaterial  being,  with  that  unflinching  gaze  with 
which  the  soul  dares  to  look,  when  conscious  that  Ihe  God  who 
made  her  has,  at  length,  set  her  free.  To  tell  me,  al  such  a  lime, 
that  I  was  enslaving  my  reason  by  that  very  act  which  enabled 
her  to  assert  her  supremacy,  or  that  I  was  violating  truth  and  com- 
mon sense,  by  embracing  ihe  most  probable  of  two  momeDlous  al- 
ternaiives,  I  sliovild  have  counted  a  folly  not  worthy  lo  be  refuted. 
And  such  have  i  felt  it  to  this  day.  I  am  conscious  that  1  have 
embraced  one  vast,  harmonious  system,  which  alone,  of  all  the  re- 
ligions of  mankind,  is  precisely  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  noth- 
ing less  and  nothing  more.  1  behold  before  me  a  mighty  body  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  self-consistent  in  all  its  parts,  cohering  iff 
rigid  logical  deductions,  and  held  together  by  certain  moral  laws, 
which  are  aa  universally  applied  id  every  conceivable  coDlIngeocy, 
as  is  the  physical  law  of  gravity  throughout  the  visible  universe. 
Complicated  and  varied  as  it  is,  and  diverse  in  nature  as  are  the 
mauy  elements  which  go  to  make  up  its  far-sl retching  whole,  I  c»n 
detect  no  flaw  in  the  structure,  no  incompatibility  of  one  feature 
with  another,  no  tendency  to  decay,  no  token  of  failure  Id  accom- 
plishing all  that  it  really  professes  to  accomplish.  I  find  every 
thing  to  charm  and  invigorate  my  intellect.  If  I  am  enthralled,  it 
is  in  a  bondage  to  truth ;  if  I  am  fascinated,  it  is  by  the  spell  of 
faultless  beauty."  —  pp.  6-8. 

The  Protestant,  having  himself  no  faiih  in  his  sect,  concludes 
that  we  have  none  in  the  Church,  and  underatandiog  very  well 
that  one  is  not  free  who  is  bound  lo  believe  whatever  a  sect, 
which  neither  is  nor  is  believed  to  be  tnrallible,  teaches  or 
commands  him  to  believe,  he  concludes  that  we  must  both  be 
and  feel  ourselves  in  mental  bondage.  But  he  falls  in  ibis  into 
the  sophism  called  by  logicians  transilio  a  genere  ad  gentu,ot 
concluding  from  one  order  lo  another,  forgetting  that  the  conclu- 
sion, to  be  valid,  must  always  be  in  the  same  order  with  ibeproD- 
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ises.  The  Church  is  noi  in  ihe  sectarian  order,  is  not  simply 
ihe  sect  claiming  infallibility  and  supreme  authority  ;  and  Cath- 
olics believing  their  Church  infallible  and  supreme  difl'er  essen- 
tially from  Protesianis  disbelieving  their  sect,  and  well  aware 
that  it  is  fallible  and  liable  to  command  what  is  false  and  wicked. 
Supposing  the  Church  to  be  what  she  claims  to  be,  there  is  no 
mental  bondage  in  being  held  lo  believe  whatever  she  teaches, 
and  supposing  us  really  to  believe  that  she  is  what  she  claims 
lo  be,  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  in  mental  bondage  in  being  so 
held.  The  difficulty  the  Protestant  imagines  for  us  grows  out 
of  his  supposition  that  the  Church  is  for  us  what  bis  sect  Is  for 
him,  and  that  at  bottom  we  no  more  believe  ber  than  he  dues  it. 
But  this,  luckily,  is  his  mistake.  Believing  with  us  does  not  mean 
professing  to  believe,  and  actually  doubting.  We  believe  our 
Church  infallible,  Divinely  commissioned,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  therefore  that  in  believing  and  obeying  her  we  are 
believing  and  obeying  God,  which  is  not  slavery,  but  freedom  ; 
for  God  is  truth  and  justice,  our  Maker,  and  our  rightful  Sov- 
ereign. Hence,  Mr.  Capes  only  asserts  what  reason  itself 
asserts,  when  he  says  that  one  never  enjoys,  never  knows, 
mental  freedom  till  he  becomes  a  Catholic.  In  becoming  a 
Catholic  we  throw  off  the  despotism  of  opinion,  of  passion,  of 
caprice,  and  submit  ourselves  to  the  authority  of  God,  and 
have  his  truth,  his  veracity,  his  word,  as  our  authority  for  be- 
lieving. We  are  freed  from  bondage,  emancipated,  and  admitted 
as  citizens  into  the  commonwealth  of  Christ,  and  made  partakers 
of  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  On  this  point  every  con- 
vert's experience  fully  con6rms  all,  and  more  than  all,  Mr. 
Capes  has  said. 

But  while  we  accept  heartily  all  Mr.  Capes  says  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  possessed  and  felt  by  the  Catholic,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  has  made  some  concessions  to  his  former  breth- 
ren which  he  was  not  required  to  make,  and  which  may  be 
turned  with  considerable  force  against  him.  He  concedes  that 
there  are  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  truih  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  also  In  the  way  of  admitting  Calhollcily 
as  its  true  and  only  form.  He  makes  the  question,  aside  from 
the  donum  fidei,  or  gift  of  faith,  between  Christianity  and  inG- 
delily,  and  between  Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  to  be  a  bal- 
ancing of  probabilities,  and  concedes  that  in  becoming  a  Catholic 
he  WHS  only  "embracing  the  mosi  probable  of  two  momentous 
alternatives."  Here  is  evidently  an  admission  that  unbelief  and 
heresy  are  probable,  although,  by  far,  less  probable  than  Calh- 
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olicity.  We  are  not  prepared  to  make  ibis  admission,  for  in 
our  jitdgmenl,  and,  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  in  the  judgmeal 
of  the  Cliiircii,  heresy  and  unbelief  are  boili  improbable,  iriih 
not  the  least  shadow  of  probability  in  their  favor,  and  thai  ereiy 
argument  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  either  implies  its 
falsity  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  is  seir-coniradictory,  and  is  refuted 
by  itself.  Unbelief  is  a  negative  quantity,  wholly  unintelligible 
save  by  a  positive  quantity;  for  pure  negation,  being  nothing,  cm 
he  no  object  of  thought.  No  man  can  make  a  denial  but  by 
virtue  of  some  affirmative  principle,  and  every  affirmative  prin- 
ciple is  opposed  to  unbelief.  Every  man  who  denies  Christian- 
ity must  affirm  something  in  its  place,  and  the  principles  be 
must  affirm  in  order  to  affirm  any  thing  in  I[s  place  will,  if  be 
remains  faithful  lo  ihera  in  examining  the  motives  of  credibility, 
compel  him  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  Chrislianily.  All  heresy 
is  self-refuied.  It  asserts  too  much  to  be  infidel,  and  toolitde 
to  be  Christian.  If  it  follows  out  its  denials,  it  falls  into  total 
unbelief,  which  is  refuted  by  the  necessity  of  believing  some- 
thing as  the  condition  of  disbelieving  ;  if  it  follows  out  its  posi- 
tive affirmations,  it  must  accept  Catholicity,  for  Catholic  truth  is 
a  unity,  is  one  and  indivisible,  and,  embrace  what  aspect  of  it 
you  will,  you  must,  in  order  to  be  self-consistent,  embrace  tlie 
whole  of  it  down  to  the  holy -water- pot  and  the  blessing  of  asses, 
for  either  it  is  all  false,  or,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "every  creature 
of  God  may  be  blessed  by  prayer."  Moreover,  if  ilie  author 
concedes  that  Catholicity  is,  to  human  reason,  simply  (be  most 
probable  of  two  aUernaiives,  an  acute  opponent  may  force  bira 
to  a  conclusion  he  may  Gnd  it  inconvenient  to  adopt.  There  are 
eminent  Catholic  divines  who,  uncensured,  maintain  thai  the  lav 
lo  bind  must  be  not  only  probably,  but  certainly,  promulgated, 
and  therefore,  where  we  have  not  certainly,  —  objective  cer- 
tainly we  mean,  —  we  are  free  to  follow  the  probable  instead 
of  the  more  probable.  Even  on  principles,  then,  which  the 
author  cannot  pronounce  uncatholic,  he  might  have  innocently 
embraced  the  other  alternative,  refused  to  have  become  a  Cath- 
olic, and  have  without  sin  remained,  even  after  he  had  examined 
the  motives  of  credibility,  in  his  heresy  or  infidelity  ! 

The  author,  no  doubt,  thinks  that  he  escapes  this  difficulty 
by  asserting  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  certainly,  oot 
arrived  at  by  reason,  is  attained  by  virtue  of  this  supematuni 
gift.  But  he  appears  to  us  to  mistake  the  real  question  involved 
in  his  remarks.  Undoubtedly,  faith,  in  the  theological  sense, 
subjectively  considered,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  it  is  only  by 
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this  gift  that  we  are  able  to  believe  with  (hat  firm  adhesion  of 
ifae  mind  which  Is  demanded  by  the  virtue  of  faiih.  But  this  is 
nothing  to  the  inirpose.  The  donum  fidei  is  not  an  objective 
revelation  of  the  truth,  nor  does  it  add  any  thing  to  the  objec- 
tive evidence  or  certainty  of  the  faith  ;  it  is  simply  an  infused 
habit  of  faith,  giving  to  the  mind  a  supernatural  facility,  apti- 
tude, and  strength  in  believing  what  God  reveals  and  the 
Church  proposes.  Yet,  in  discussing,  for  those  who  do  not 
believe,  the  motives  of  credibility,  we  can  make  no  account  of 
this  infused  habil,  because  those  who  do  not  believe  have  it  not, 
and  because  we  cannot  expect  ihem  to  believe  that  ihey  can 
have  it,  till  we  have  convinced  their  reason  thai  our  Church  is 
the  Church  of  God.  God  forbid  that  we  should,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  overlook  the  fact  that  faith  is  a  supernatural  gift,  or 
the  necessity  of  grace  to  incline  the  will  and  to  illumine  the 
understanding  to  see  and  appreciate  the  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  our  holy  religion.  Bui  our  question  here  regards  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  religion  t'n  se,  not  its  certainty  in  our  intellect ;  its 
objective  ceriainly,  not  as  addressed  to  the  siipernaturalized 
intellect,  but  as  addressed  to  natural  reason,  and  as  the  object, 
not  of  divine,  but  of  human  faith.  Ceriainly  human  faith  does 
noi  of  itself  suffice,  but  human  faith  is  all  that  we  seek  to  produce 
by  ai^umenls,  and  all  that  any  body  ever  pretends  is  produced 
by  the  motives  of  credibility.  The  real  question  here  is,  Do 
the  motives  of  credibility,  duly  considered,  establish  to  right 
reason  the  objective  certainly  of  the  Caiholic  religion,  or  only 
its  probable  truth,  making  out,  as  Lardner  says  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  history,  not  certainly  indeed,  but  very 
high  probability  ?  Proposed  in  this  form,  although  grace  is 
requisite  to  subjective  certainty,  lo  the  firm  adhesion  of  the 
mind  to  the  Irulh,  no  Catholic  con  liesiiate  a  moment  as  to  the 
answer  to  be  given.  The  evidence  of  our  Church,  taken  at 
its  just  weight,  presents  a  ease,  not  merely  of  very  high  proba- 
bility, but  of  absolute  certainly,  against  which  reason  can  bring 
no  reasonable  or  logical  objection;  and  the  man  who  has  exam- 
ined that  evidence  is  both  logically  and  morally  bound  to  be- 
lieve what  she  teaches  and  to  do  what  she  commands.  That 
is  to  say,  the  motives  of  credibility  establish  the  truth  of  Catho- 
licity, with  all  the  certainty  reason  ever  has  or  can  require,  and 
leave  no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt  ;  and  where  there  is  no 
room  for  reasonable  doubt,  there  is  not  merely  objective  prob- 
ability, but  objective  certainty.  We  must  say  all  this,  or  con- 
cede that  our  religion  does  not  respond  to  all  the  demands  of 
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reason,  and  that  ibe  grace  by  virtue  of  which  we  elicit  the  aci 
of  faith  is  a  dispensing  with  reason,  instead  of  being  its  super- 
natural elevation,  wbicfa  is  (he  radical  error  of  modem  Evan- 
gelicalism. Gratia  prmsupponit  naturavi.  Grace  retains  rea- 
son and  elevates  it  above  itself;  it  does  not  supersede  it,  and 
require  us  to  believe  without  or  in  opposition  (o  1(3  dictates. 
In  believing  Catliolicity  natural  reason  is  fully  satisfied,  finds  all 
ber  demands  complied  with,  so  that  she  never  6nds  herself  dis- 
appointed, or  In  any  degree  opposed  to  what  through  grace  is 
believed.  This  the  author  himself  shows,  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  he  asserts  that  the  Catholic  not  only  feels,  but  ac- 
tually is,  mentally  free.  But  this  would  not  be  true,  if  the  rea- 
son saw  only  probability,  or  could  see  room  for  a  doubt  as  to 
the  objective  truth  of  Catholicity. 

The  author  has  been  misled,  most  likely,  by  his  Oxford 
logic,  which  teaches  that  mathematical  certainty  is  the  only 
genuine  certainly,  and  thai  moral  certainly,  or  certainly  by  vir- 
tue of  extrinsic  evidence,  Is  only  probability.  Yet  he  holds 
that  probability  is  sufUcient  in  the  case.  So  Mr.  Newman,  in 
his  Essay  on  Development,  concedes  that  the  infallibility  of  ilie 
Church  can  be  only  probably  established,  and  yet  comends 
that  we  may  be  infallibly  certain  of  the  doctrines  we  believe  on 
her  authority  ;  that  is,  we  may  have  infallible  certaiuty  by  vir- 
tue of  an  authority  which  is  only  probably  infallible  !  Hence, 
when  we  tell  Protestants  that  they  have  no  infallible  certataty  b 
the  case  of  the  doctrines  which  tliey  profess  to  deduce  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  because  they  have  only  probable  reasons  for 
believing  ibat  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and  only  probable 
reasons  that  they  have  In  their  doctrines  rightly  seized  their 
sense,  we  are  altogether  wrong,  and  must  concede  to  Protes- 
tants, after  all,  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  truths  contained  in 
the  written  word,  they  stand  on  as  good  grounds  as  we,  and  that 
all  the  advantage  we  have  over  them  by  means  of  an  infallible 
Church  is  that  of  an  authority  to  preserve  and  define  the  un- 
written word,  and  to  watch  over  the  developments  of  Cltristian 
doctrine,  and  from  time  to  time  to  decide  between  the  true  de- 
velopments  and  the  false,  anathematizing  the  latter  as  hereby, 
and  taking  the  former  up  into  (he  body  of  doctrine,  and  com- 
manding them  to  be  received  as  dogmas  of  faltb  !  Bui,  al- 
though [his  logic  may  be  very  convenient  at  Oxford,  and  very 
necessary  indeed  to  all  Protestants  not  confirmed  raiionalisis, 
we  hardly  need  it  In  the  Catholic  Church.  As  Catholics  ne 
can  abide  by  the  old  rule,  that  the   conclusion  follows  the 
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weaker  premise,  and  mainlain  that  the  cerlainty  by  an  authority 
can  never  transcend  the  certainly  of  the  authority  itself.  We 
concede  that  (he  evidence  which  establishes  to  human  reason 
ihe  Divine  autiiorily  of  the  Church  is  extrinsic,  but  we  do  not 
concede  ihat  probability  is  sufficient  for  belief  in  that  authority, 
nor  that  probability  is  all  that  this  sort  of  evidence  gives.  A 
thing  may  be  established  as  certainly  by  extrinsic  as  by  intrin- 
sic evidence,  and  moral  or  historical  certainty  in  Its  order  is 
every  whit  as  high,  as  infallible,  as  mathematical  certainty.  It  is 
rendered,  by  the  extrinsic  evidence  in  the  case,  as  infallibly  cer- 
tain that  our  Lord  wrought  miracles,  as  it  is  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  am  equal  lo  two  right  angles,  and  can  be  doubted 
only  on  the  assumption  of  principles  which  render  problemati- 
cal the  highest  form  of  metaphysical  certainty.  Mr.  Capes 
admits,  or  rather  contends,  that  we  have  for  the  Church  the 
highest  degree  of  cerlainty,  except  mathematical  certainty,  that 
the  human  reason  ever  has  ;  we  must  then  hold  him  quite  inex- 
cusable for  conceding  that  her  truth  is  only  a  probability,  and 
that  in  embracing  her  one  is  only  choosing  tbe  more  probable  of 
two  ahematives.  Ii  may  be  prudent  lo  choose  the  more  prob- 
able of  two  alternatives,  but  it  is  entirely  to  mistake  ihe  evi- 
dence in  the  case  to  suppose  that  we  have  nothing  to  propose 
to  the  unelevated  reason  but  a  choice  between  probabilities. 
It  may  seem  all  very  wise  to  him  to  make  liberal  concessions 
10  heresy,  but  we  must  look  well  to  it  that  we  do  not  make 
ibem  at  the  expense  of  orthodoxy,  or  thai,  in  our  generosity  to 
Proiesiants,  we  do  not  forget  to  be  just  to  Catholics.  Tt  is  not 
meet  to  rob  the  children  of  their  bread  and  give  ii  unto  dogs. 
However,  we  do  not  suppose  the  real  thought  the  author  had 
in  his  mind  is  neressarity  unsound,  but  he  has  not  taken  suf- 
ficient care  to  define  and  express  it  with  exactness  and  pre- 

The  author,  having  spoken  of  mental  freedom  under  Caiho- 
liciiy,  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  influence  of  Caiho- 
liciiy  in  developing  and  strengthening  the  inlellecl.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  give  bis  experience  and  his  views  of  its  influence  on 
modern  civilization,  and  from  this  portion  of  his  work  we  must 
be  allowed  to  make  a  brief  extract. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  how  fur  the  course  of  modem  civilization  is 
impeded  by  the  reception  of  Catholicism,  is  a  question  which  is 
by  no  means  easy  of  aolulioo.  From  ail  that  I  can  judge  by  expc 
rience  of  its  effects  on  myself  and  on  others,  1  should  be  disposed 
lo  say  that,  while  it  tends  to  the  culture  of  the  intelligence,  and  to 
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the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible exieiit,  it  would  lead  its  disciples  to  march  with  a  somewhat 
liesitaiing  step  in  what  is  commonly  termed  the  civilization  of  tLe 
age.  How  far  it  would  diacoucage  purely  inielleciual  culiivation 
apart  from  religion,  is  a  question  with  which  1  have  nothing  to  do, 
as  I  am  fipesking  only  of  what  are  the  eSiacla  of  a  sincere  belief  of 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  an  earnest  practice  of  Catholic  duties,  upon 
the  thoughts  and  life  of  man.  While,  then,  I  see  every  token  that 
there  is  not  a  faculty  in  the  soul,  whether  it  be  the  pure  reasoning 
faculty,  the  imagination,  the  laate,  the  love  of  extensive  and  accu- 
rate knowledge,  or  that  which  we  term  common  sense,  which 
Catholicism  does  not  tend  directly  to  stimulate  in  the  heaiihiesi 
and  most  effective  possible  manner;  —  while  I  see  that  its  sons 
may  be  impelled  by  a  burning  enthusiasm  to  triumph  throughout 
the  whole  domain  of  human  studies,  and  to  bend  every  acqutsilioo 
of  menial  power  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls ;  — 
while  the  Catholic  will  labor  with  unwearying  energies,  and  with 
the  highest  abilities,  in  theiieldsof  mathematics,  history,  philosophj', 
science,  poetry,  or  fiction,  just  as  in  former  days  the  whole  coune 
of  European  civilization  was  directed  and  impelled  bv  the  devoted 
sons  of  the  Church;— at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  fact,  that  so  far  as  our  civilization  depends  on  the  pureuit  of 
gain,  and  the  restless  strivings  of  ambition,  so  far  it  would  sufler 
in  the  hands  of  devout  Catholics.  There  exists  in  the  Catholic 
faith  a  power  to  detach  the  affections  from  every  thing  on  this  mie 
of  the  grave,  which  necessarily  makes  men  lake  matters  somewhat 
too  easily  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  notions  of  ihe  present  epoch. 
A  pious  Catholic,  to  a  certain  eslent,  sees  no  future,  except  thai 
which  commences  after  death.  He  lives  for  the  present  hour  snil 
for  eternity.  He  hns  a  greater  tendency  to  take  the  affain  of  life 
as  they  come,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  actually  has  in  posaesaion, 
without  putting  himself  very  much  out  of  the  way  to  add  to  his 
store,  than  is  usually  found  among  ardent  and  business-like  Protes- 
tants. Taken  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  believe  that  Catholic  aiei- 
chants.  Catholic  tradesmen.  Catholic  travellers,  or  Catholic  bankers, 
will  ever  so  successfully  compete  with  men  of  the  world  of  similar 
occupations  as  to  make  as  large  fortunes  as  their  Protestant  com- 
petitors, or  to  exercise  as  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  economic 
progress  of  the  age.  We  never  shall,  taken  as  a  body,  be  the  first 
in  the  nation  as  men  of  business;  and  I  question  whether  we  could 
ever  he  JirH  (though  we  might  be  second)  In  ihe  study  of  those 
physical  sciences  with  whose  cultivation  the  characterisiic  move- 
ment of  our  time  is  so  intimately  bound  up.  It  is  undeniable,  that 
Catholics  do  not  care  so  much  as  others  for  those  objecls  which 
furrow  the  sober  and  laborious  Englishman's  brow,  and  bend  him 
down  with  premature  old  age.     Not  only  the  general  influence  of 
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tbeir  religion,  AS  a  apirllual  syBlem,  but  the  nature  of  their  belief  in 
the  escelleace  of  poverty,  and  of  the  monastic  and  celibate  life, 
■nd  in  the  pernicious  nature  of  excessive  carefulness,  and  of  a  niel- 
ancholy,  anxious  spirit,  lends  to  make  them  sit  down  canlcnted 
amidst  reverses,  and  comparatively  cureless  about  worldly  success, 
where  other  men  would  strain  every  nerve  to  struggle  against  the 
Bssaulls  of  fortune,  and  to  provide  against  every  possible  fulure 
contingency." — pp.  11,  12. 

Here,  again,  with  what  the  author  means  we  full^  and  Iieartily 
agree,  but  we  can  hardly  accept  what  he  says.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible lo  regard  Catholicity  as  likely  lo  impede  modern  civiliza- 
tion, since  modern  civilization  is  undeniably  the  product  of  ihe 
Catholic  religion  ?  Indeed,  Cailioiicily  is  Ihe  only  iliing  that 
cao  save  civilization,  and  prevent  the  modern  world  from  lapsing 
into  barbarism  and  savagism.  The  author  himself  holds  and 
proves  this,  as  is  clear  from  the  remarks  which  follow  the  passage 
extracted.  Why,  ilien,  does  he  intimate  that  it  wilt  impede 
rather  than  advatjce  ourcivilizaiion  ,'  Simply  because  he  lakes 
the  pains  neither  to  think  nor  to  express  himself  with  accuracy. 
What  he  means  by  modern  civilization  is  not  modern  civiliza- 
tion, but  practices  and  tendencies  in  modern  nations,  espe- 
cially Protestant  nations,  directly  opposed  to  it,  namely,  the 
neglect  of  the  higher  intellectual  culture,  worldly- mi ndedness, 
seltishness,  exclusive  cultivalion  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
excessive  devotion  to  wealth  and  mere  material  prosperity. 
Mr.  Capes  is  quite  right  in  supposing  the  Catholic  religion 
favors  uoworldliness,  cherishes  the  intellectual  rather  than  the 
mere  physical  sciences,  checks  the  inordinate  pursuit  of  nealih, 
and  reconciles  men  to  poverty  ;  he  is  quite  right,  too,  in  regard- 
ing this  as  one  of  its  recommendations  ;  but  by  what  halluci- 
nation he  should  have  been  led  to  regard  it  for  this  reason  as  less 
friendly  than  Protestantism  to  modern  civilization,  is  more  than 
we  are  able  to  divine.  Certainly,  he  is  too  clear  a  thinker  lo 
confound  with  our  civilization  the  causes  in  operation  amongst 
us  which  tend  Incessantly,  as  he  himself  admits,  to  destroy  it. 

We  regret  that  he  has  not  expressed  himself  with  more  ac- 
curacy, for  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  question  between 
Catholicity  and  Protestantism  is  no  longer  a  theological  or  relig- 
ious question.  It  is  now  \a  reaUty  a  purely  social  question. 
As  a  religion,  as  a  medium  of  worshipping  God  and  saving 
the  soul,  Protestants,  throughout  tlie  world,  have  virtually 
yielded  the  ground  to  Catholicity,  and  no  longer  dispute  her 
claims.     They  feel  ihat,  for  men  who  would  give  their  souls  to 
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God,  and  live  only  for  heaven,  the  Catliolic  is  the  best  relig- 
ion ;  indeed,  ihe  only  religion  adapted  lo  (heir  purpose.  TlXT 
shift  the  question,  and  now  oppose  our  religion,  though  excel- 
lent in  regard  to  heaven,  as  abominable  in  regard  to  earth. 
Admirable  as  a  religion,  it  is  e.^ecrable  as  a  civilization. 
They  pretend  that  it  enslaves  the  mind,  crushes  the  spirit,  and 
fits  men  only  to  be  mere  tools  and  drudges  ;  that  it  robs  nuQ 
of  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  forbids  him  to  assert  his  maobood, 
and  unfits  him  to  bear  a  manly  part  in  the  progress  of  society. 
They  institute  comparisons  between  Protestant  nations  bm 
Catholic,  and  tell  us  that  in  the  former  all  is  life  and  sctiviiy, 
energy  and  improvement;  industry  and  commerce  flourisb, 
wealth  accumulates,  social  and  material  well-being  are  cited 
for  and  incessantly  advanced;  while  in  the  latter  indolence  pr^ 
vails,  a  general  want  of  thrift  is  manifest,  enterprise  sleeps,  ud 
every  one  is  contented  lo  remain  where  and  what  he  was  born. 
All  this  is  false,  no  doubt,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  list 
the  notion  is  entertained  by  Proiestanis,  and  even  by  some 
Calholics,  that  Protestant  nations  surpass  in  civilization  *bA 
temporal  prosperity  Catholic  nations,  and  that  the  cause  of  it 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  diiTerence  between  Protestantism  and 
Calholicily.  It  Is  on  the  ground  that  iheir  pretended  religion 
is  more  favorable  than  llie  Catholic  religion  to  civilization  and 
temporal  prosperity,  that  Proiesiants  now  seek  to  place  the  con- 
troversy with  us.  it  will  not  do,  then,  in  these  times,  for  us  >o 
begin  with  ilie  apparent  concession  that  our  religion  is  unfavor- 
able lo  modern  civilization.  No  matter  how  correct  may  he  our 
meaning,  we  must  not,  even  in  words,  have  the  least  appear- 
ance of  conceding  it,  for  a  candid  interpretation  of  our  lang(ia|:e 
is  ihe  last  thing  we  are  to  expect  from  Proiesiants.  As  liiil^ 
value  as  we  set  on  the  earth  and  things  of  time,  we  must  noi 
concede  even  this  world  to  Protestants,  although  they  may  be 
witling  to  concede  us  heaven  in  exchange.  They  must  hare 
nothing,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  at  our  hands,  but  what  ihity 
arc  honestly  entitled  to,  which  is  just  nothing  at  all ;  and  ^e 
must  be  ready  to  maintain  against  iliem  that  ours  is  the  on!)' 
religion  favorable  to  man's  true  interests,  whether  for  time  or 
for  eternity. 

If  Protestants  retained,  as  a  body,  any  real  revereoce  Tot 
spiritual  things,  if  they  were  not  generally  ready  '*io  jump 
the  world  to  come  "  if  they  can  make  sure  of  ibis  world,  «« 
would  waive  ihe  question  they  raise,  for  a  religion  is  not  to  he 
tested  by  its  relations  to  material  prosperity,  but  hy  its  adsfii- 
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lion  to  the  end  of  all  religion,  namely,  ihe  glory  of  God  in  ihe 
redemption  and  sanctidcaiion  of  souls  ^  but  as  they  can  be  made 
to  feel  only  on  the  material  side  of  their  being,  as  much  as  we 
despise  the  things  of  the  world,  we  hold  ii  important  for  iheni, 
not  for  us,  to  meet  ihem  on  their  own  chosen  ground,  — the 
last  that  remains  to  them,  —  and  prove  to  them  that,  setting  aside 
all  considerations  of  its  advantages  in  regard  to  another  world, 
the  belief  aod  practice  of  our  religion  are  the  only  sure  means 
of  advancing  civilization,  and  securing  and  promoting  man's 
social  and  material  well-being.  Mr.  Capes  has  himself  proved 
this  unanswerably,  and  we  need  but  refer  the  reader  to  his  lu- 
minous pages  on  this  subject.  That  our  religion  detaches  its 
followers  from  the  world,  and  tends  to  make  them  indifi'erent 
to  material  goods,  is,  no  doubt,  true,  and  it  is  because  this  is 
true  that  it  is  favorable  to  civihzaiion  and  material  prosperity. 
Itcfaecks  selfishness  and  increases  charity,  and  charity  makes  us 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  others  Just  in  proportion  as  it  ren- 
ders us  tndifierent  to  our  own.  Hence  it  is  that  selfishness 
always  retards,  while  charity  advances,  civilization.  It  checks 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  therefore  extravagance 
in  espenditures.  All  the  seltish  passions  tend  to  overshoot 
themselves,  and  too  great  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  always  misses 
its  aim.  Riches  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  pro- 
duced, but  by  the  amount  produced  beyond  consumption.  No 
matter  how  many  fold  you  increase  the  productions  of  a  people; 
if  you  increase  their  espendilures  in  the  same  proportion,  you 
add  nothing  to  their  riches.  Protestantism,  by  destroying  men's 
faiih  in  a  future  life,  by  depriving  the  people  of  the  relish  for 
simple  spiritual  pleasures,  always  to  be  had  at  a  trifling  expense, 
con6nes  them  to  sensual  pleasures,  which  are  always  espeasive. 
Its  very  worldly-mindedness  and  craving  for  sensual  gratification 
induce  an  expenditure  for  pomp  and  show,  for  feeding  pampered 
appetites,  for  sustaining  rivalries  in  houses  and  furniture,  places 
and  honors,  which  brings  consumption  in  Protestant  countries 
closer  on  the  heels  of  production  than  ii  is  ever  brought  in 
any  Catholic  country.  Kven  admitting,  what  is  doubtful,  that 
more  is  actually  produced  by  a  Protestant  than  by  a  Cathohc 
people,  the  latter,  placing  their  fehcity,  not  in  sensual,  but  in 
spiritual  pleasures,  caring  little  for  worldly  show,  and  contented 
with  a  cheaper  and  more  simple  style  of  living,  are  sure  lo 
have  always  on  band  a  larger  surplus  beyond  their  wains  for 
consumption,  and  therefore  to  be  always  actually  richer.  This 
is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  one  can  live  in  the  same  grade  of 
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society  tn  a  Catholic  country  at  less  than  one  half  the  expenss 
that  is  recnifred  in  England  or  the  United  States,  the  two  most 
favorable  Protestant  instances  to  be  selected. 

If  from  the  accuinulalion  of  wealth,  which  is  greater  under 
CaihoJirity  than  under  Protestantism,  —  of  course  we  are  not 
speaking  of  a  Catholic  people,  like  the  Irish,  ruled  and  oppressed 
by  a  Proiesiant  people,  —  we  pass  to  social  and  political  well- 
being,  we  shall  find  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  Caiba- 
licily.  The  tendency  of  all  Piotesiant  legislation  is  to  mslie 
the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
example  of  PZngland,  and  from  our  own,  and  the  worst  fonn 
of  aristocracy,  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  of  mon- 
ey-bags, stocks,  and  spindles,  is  its  favorite.  The  poor  are 
ground  into  the  dust,  the  rich  escape.  The  subordinate  in 
villany  is  punished,  the  principal  usually  escapes.  In  Catholic 
countries,  —  really  Catholic  countries  we  mean,  —  ihe  consti- 
tution of  the  stale  and  society  are  respected ;  but  legislation 
and  administration,  filled  with  an  unworldly  and  charitable  spirit, 
tend  to  protect  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  punishment  falls 
with  its  greatest  severity  on  the  proud  and  lordly  oppressor, 
on  the  greatest  villain.  Austria  punishes  the  chiefs  of  [be 
Hungarian  rebellion,  but  spares  the  subordinates.  Liberty 
does  not  consist  in  fanciful  theories,  in  passionate  declama- 
tions against  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  and  the  loud  vociferation 
of  the  words  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  nor  in  well-plauned 
and  successfulJacobinical  revolutions,  which  overturn  the  throne 
and  altar,  and  set  up  the  despotism  of  unbelief  aod  the  tyranny 
of  the  mob,  but  in  the  supremacy  of  law,  in  the  maintenance  of 
wise  and  just  government,  however  conslituled,  and  in  orderly 
submission  to  its  authority.  That  which  tends  to  repress  iur> 
buleut  passions,  to  wean  Ihe  affections  from  this  world,  to  make 
men  unambitious,  indi0erent  lo  their  political  or  social  position, 
self-denying,  disinterested,  charitable,  contented  with  spiritual 
occupations  and  pleasures,  must,  then,  be  that  which  will  most 
effectually  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  drying  up  the  source 
of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  weakening  the  selfishness 
from  which  the  disposition  to  tyrannize  or  to  rebel  against  legiti- 
mate authority  arises,  and  taking  from  tyranny  and  rebellion 
their  motive  and  excuse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  liberty  and 
real  temporal  prosperity  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe,  noi- 

I withstanding  the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  for  three  hun- 
dred years  by  heretical  neighbours,  inlidel  governments,  and  inli- 
del  mobs,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Protestant  nations,  and  bare 
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in  ihem  a  vitality,  a  recuperative  energy,  thot  we  should  in  vain 
look  for  in  any  country  where  Proieaiancism  predominates. 
This  should  be  so,  for  it  is  an  irreversible  law  that  the  goods  of 
ihia  world  always  fly  those  who  pursue  them  for  themselves, 
and  overtake  those  who  despise  and  fly  them  for  God's  sake. 

Mr.  Capes  has  some  profound  and  excellent  remarks  on  the 
social  crisis  that  has  approached  or  is  approaching  in  England, 
aod  shows  clearly  that  the  great  social  problem  of  the  age, 
pressing  every  day  more  and  more  urgently  for  a  solution,  can 
be  solved  only  by  Catholicity.  The  great  question,  which 
Socialists  misconceive  and  are  impotent  [o  answer,  and  which 
they  conceal  under  their  demand  of  "  the  right  to  labor,"  is, 
say  what  we  will,  the  great  social  question  of  our  day.  It  is  a 
fearful  question,  and  cannot  much  longer  be  blinked,  or  left  to 
the  management  of  Socialists  and  Communists.  The  Protes- 
tant system  of  industry  and  economy  has  predominated  in  the 
modern  world  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  it  has 
brought  the  greater  portion  of  the  civihzed  world  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  It  has  reduced  the  price  of  labor  to  the  very 
minimum  of  human  subsistence,  and  given  us  an  immense  oper- 
ative class,  —  millions  of  men  and  women,  able  and  willing  to 
work  for  their  bread,  who  are  starving  because  there  is  no  work 
to  be  had.  Such  is  the  terrible  fact  that  stares  us  in  the  face, 
aod  affords  us  so  sad  a  comment  on  the  boasted  progress  of 
industry  and  material  prosperity  under  Protestantism.  This  fact 
has  lo  be  met  and  disposed  of,  or  it  will  dispose  of  the  modern 
world.  Till  some  practical  solution  is  found,  some  eflectual  rem- 
edy is  applied,  we  must  expect  socialist  and  communist  move- 
ments to  continue,  and  society  to  be  conslanlly  menaced  with 
total  disruption.  Nothing  renders  men  more  desperate,  more 
ready  to  make  a  revolution,  than  the  gnawings  of  hunger.  If 
you  wish  to  be  free  from  revolutions,  lake  care  that  the  people 
find  employment,  and  experience  no  lack  of  provender.  Mr. 
Capes  bas  not  gone  into  tliis  question  at  so  great  a  length  us 
we  wish  he  had,  but  in  what  he  has  said  he  shows  that  be 
understands  ii,  has  deeply  pondered  it,  and  sees  whence  the 
remedy  is  to  come.  That  ihe  Church  has  in  her  institutions, 
if  she  be  cordially  accepted,  a  sure  and  even  a  speedy  remedy 
for  the  evil,  he  shows  conclusively.  We  feel  it  necessary  to 
add,  to  guard  against  misapprehension,  that,  though  the  insti- 
tutions on  which  he  appears  to  rely  as  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  are  as  highly  esieemed  by  us  as  by  him,  yet  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Church  does  not  do  her  work 
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by  virtue  of  them,  but  they  accomplish  their  ends  by  virtue 
of  her.  In  otiier  words,  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  regard  to 
poverty,  monastic  esiablishmenis,  and  vows  of  celibacy  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  and  religious,  iflhey  could  obtain  oui  of  the 
Church,  would  nol,  as  parts  of  Protesianlisni,  accomplish  any 
thing  good,  and  it  is  not  they  that  give  to  CalhoHciiy  its  poner 
to  remedy  social  evils,  hut  it  is  it  that  gives  to  ibem  their  poster 
and  efficiency  to  that  end.  The  Church  is  one,  a  unity,  not 
a  union,  and  its  power  and  efficiency  proceed  frora  its  centre, 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwells  in  her,  not  from  an  aggregate 
of  parts.  When  we  say  monastic  establishments,  vows  of  celi- 
bacy, &c.,  have  this  or  that  tendency,  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  they  (hat  contribute  so  much  power  to 
the  Church,  hut  she  that  contributes  tbeir  power  for  good  to 
thera. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  Mr.  Capes's  work  on  which 
we  should  like  to  comment,  and  some  few  more  inaccuracies 
of  expression  we  should  like  to  point  out ;  but  perhaps  we 
have  found  fault  enough,  and  have  already  said  enough  to  in- 
cline many  of  our  readers  to  think  us  far  more  ready  to  censure 
than  to  laud.  Mr.  Capes  is  an  able  man,  a  zealous  Catholic, 
who  cheerfully  devotes  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  fortune  lo 
the  cause  of  Catholicity.  His  errors  arise  from  his  retaining 
his  Oxford  philosophy,  from  his  partiality  for  Mr.  Newman's 
theory  of  development,  his  wish  to  write  in  a  popular  style, 
and  from  the  low  slate  of  Catholic  theology  in  Great  Britain. 
From  the  latter  proceeds  his  twaddle  about  conscientious  Prot- 
estants, and  wishy-washiness  on  the  subject  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion  ;  both  are  uncalled  for,  and,  if  lliey  do  no  harm,  ibey  do  no 
good.  We  cannot  understand  why  a  Catholic  writer  should 
be  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  ilie  worthlossness  of  his  own 
religion,  and  give  to  those  without  assurances  that  they  can  be 
saved  without  embracing  it.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world, 
that  we  can  understand,  why  every  popular  scribbler  oiiJOaiho- 
lic  theology  should  be  putting  his  gloss  on  the  solemn  delinitions 
of  the  Church  in  her  general  councils.  She  has  detined,  that 
out  of  the  Church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved,  and  why  can  we 
nol  be  content  to  stop  where  she  stops  ?  Mr.  Capes  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  Anglicanism  an  absurdity,  to  deny  it  all  religions 
character,  or  to  assert,  if  be  means  what  he  says,  the  impossi- 
bility of  faiih  out  of  the  Church  ;  how,  then,  can  he  concede 
the  possibility  of  salvation  out  of  ihe  Church,  since  "  widioui 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  "  .'     Suppose  the  gloss  he 
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and  olhers  put  upon  ihe  defimlion  of  the  Cliurch  be  allowable, 
it  caa  be  allowable  in  the  case  of  no  one  who  can  know  tliai  it 
is  allonable,  for  such  a  one  has  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
Church,  and  cannot  be  in  invincible  ignorance.  No  man  can 
be  invincibly  Ignorant  of  what  is  necessary,  necessitate  medii, 
to  salvation,  for  salvation  is  possible  to  all  men.  A  man  must 
have  this,  —  and  faith  is  always  in  re,  never  in  voto,  —  before 
the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance  can  excuse  him.  But  we  will 
do  Mr.  Capes  the  justice  to  sa}'i  (hat  he  is  on  this  point  less  lati- 
tudinarian  ilian  Lnglish  Catholic  writers  generally,  and  shows 
evidently  that  he  does  not  believe  much  in  the  alleged  good 
faith  and  sanctiiy  of  Proleslanls.  He  seems  to  wish  lo  drop 
the  qualification  so  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  those  kind  souls, 
who  are  afraid  that  ihey  may  wound  the  feelings  or  alarm  ihe 
consciences  of  "  iheir  separated  brethren." 

We  are  glad  to  Gnd  that  Mr.  Capes  insists  earnesily  on  the 
great  fact,  that  failh  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  he  is  right  in  calling  this  gift,  received  in  baptism,  a  special 
faculty.  It  is  not  a  faculty,  hut  an  infused  habit,  and  imparts 
no  new  faculty  to  the  soul,  but  simply  elevates  or  supernatu- 
ralizes  an  existing  faculty. 

But  enough  of  this.  Notwithstanding  the  faults  we  have 
found,  we  place  a  high  value  on  this  work,  and  have  read  it 
with  great  interest  and  saiisfaclion.  Ic  will  he  widely  read, 
and  will  have  a  good  influence  on  the  courage  and  tone  of 
English  and  American  Catholics.  It  is  not  as  bold  and  ener- 
getic as  we  could  wish  ii,  but  is  far  more  so  than  the  produc- 
tions of  English  Catholics  during  the  last  century  and  ilie 
beginning  of  the  present.  We  have,  unhappily,  been  forced  to 
find  fauh  with  nearly  all  the  works  that  have  reached  us  from 
the  Oxford  converts.  Mr.  Faber  is  the  only  one  of  the  con- 
verts whose  writings  we  are  aware  of  having  seen,  whom  we 
have  had  no  occasion  to  criticize.  What  we  have  seen  from 
him  is  written  in  a  true  Catholic  spirit,  is  Catholic  to  the  core. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  found  some  noble  tendencies  in  all 
these  converts.  They  nearly  all  seem  to  be  free  from  the  com- 
mon English  distrust  of  the  Papacy,  and  if  they  have  any  errors, 
they  are  not  those  of  the  school  of  Charles  Duller.  They 
do  not  appear  to  ihink  Catholicity  would  be  improved  by 
being  remodelled  afier  the  Anglican  Establishment,  nor  are  they 
afraid  to  say  their  beads,  or  ashamed  lo  invoke  the  saints,  and 
venerate  sacred  images  and  relics,  They  do  not  appear  lo 
think  that  Calhohcity  should  be  one  thing  for  Englishmen  and 
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another  for  Iialians,  aad  they  appear  to  feel  thtt  iheir  religion 
is  really  Catholic. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  freer  and  bolder  tone  thai 
is  beginning  to  be  assumed  by  English  Catholics  ;  there  is  de- 
cidedly less  namby-pamby  ism  among  them,  less  of  that  truc- 
kling and  servile  spirit,  so  incompatible  with  the  freedom  aod 
dignity  of  our  faith,  and  less  of  thai  striving  to  conciliate  and  lo 
avoid  displeasing  heretics,  lest  our  goods  should  be  confiscated 
or  our  [hroals  cut,  hardly  to  he  expected  in  the  members  of  ■ 
Church  that  teaches  men  that  in  dying  they  may  conquer  ibe 
world  ;  and  we  attribute  this,  under  God,  la  some  degree,  to 
the  accession  of  converts  from  Anglicanism,  but  mainly  to  the 
indux  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  Church  in  England,  as  in  ibis 
countiy,  increases  by  emigration  from  Ireland,  and  it  is  from 
this  source  that  English  Catholicity  has  derived  chiefly  its  cour- 
age to  speak  in  bolder  tones  and  stronger  langu^e.  And  ibis 
not  only  because  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  population  are 
Irish,  but  poor  Irish.  Your  Catholic  aristocracy,  save  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  have  too  many  worldly  relations,  aod  too 
many  connections  with  the  dominant  heretical  society,  to  per- 
mit the  missionary  to  rely  upon  them  with  much  confidence, 
and  they  will  always,  in  consideration  of  theu-  rank  and  large 
possessions,  be  disposed  to  temporize,  and  to  give  up  all  of 
their  religion  that  can  possibly  be  given  up  without  givbg  up 
the  whole.  We  regard  it  as  a  very  great  blessing  lo  our  own 
country,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  great  majority  of  our 
Catholic  population  are  poor,  and  poor  Irish.  Our  Catholicity 
will  thus  have  a  heahliier  tone,  and  rest  on  a  far  more  solid 
basis,  humanly  speaking,  than  if  it  prevailed  only  among  the 
native-born  population,  and  the  weallhierand  more  distinguished 
families.  What  might  at  first  view  seem  against  us  is  really  in 
our  favor,  and  we  really  feel  more  joy,  other  things  being  equal, 
in  the  conversion  of  a  poor  man  or  a  poor  woman,  than  in  that 
of  a  rich  man  or  a  fine  lady.  The  poor,  they  who  have  but 
few  ties  that  bind  them  to  the  world,  are  more  devoted  to  the 
truth,  love  their  religion  more  for  its  own  sake,  care  less  for 
appearances,  and  are  less  afraid  of  having  the  plain  truth  told  lo 
their  heretical  neighbours.  The  Irish  have  their  faults,  —  no 
man  pretends  to  deny  it,  —  and  who  has  not  faults  ?  But  Al- 
mighty God  seems  to  have  reserved  to  them  the  special  mission 
of  restoring  lo  the  faith  llie  nations  that  speak  the  English 
language,  and  they  seem  to  us  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  iu 
performance.     If,  then,  we  mark  a  decided  improvement  in 
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the  tone  and  feelings  of  Catholics  id  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try duriiig  ihe  last  half-cenlury,  let  us,  who  are  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish stock,  not  forget  to  give  the  honor  where,  under  God,  it  is 
due,  —  to  the  piety,  the  zeal,  and  the  steadfastness  of  the  poor 
Irish  emigrants.  And  let  it  console  them  in  some  measure  for 
the  sufferings  of  poor,  oppressed  Ireland,  tlial  they  are,  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  made  the  instrument  of  building  up  the  Church 
ID  England  and  the  United  States^  and  of  the  salvation  of  mil- 
lions of  souls. 


Akt.  IV. —  Tlie    Mtrctrshvrg    Revien 
May,  1850. 


Mercersburg,  Pa. 


4 


Is  his  number  for  May,  the  Mercersburg  Reviewer  aiiempts 
to  defend  his  doctrine  from  ilie  charges  we  preferred  against  it 
in  our  Review  for  April  last.  He  asserts  that  the  panlheislic 
consequences  we  drew  from  his  premises  are  not  warranted, 
and  repeats  his  main  objection  lo  what  he  improperly,  and  in 
very  bad  tasle,  terms  Romanism,  that  is.  Catholicity. 

We  expected  as  much  ;  for  we  did  not  flatter  ourselves  tliat 
he  would  at  once  submit  to  the  Church,  and  we  did  not  doubt 
his  sincere  intention  to  be  a  Christian,  which,  of  course,  he 
could  not  be,  if  his  dnctrine  involved  the  consequences  we  al- 
leged. But  the  simple  denial  of  those  consequences  is  not 
enough  ;  he  must  show  that  he  can  so  interpret  his  doctrine  as 
to  escape  iliem,  and  that,  when  he  so  interprets  it,  be  is  able  to 
distinguish  it  from,  and  oppose  it  to.  Catholic  faiib  and  iheol- 
ogy.  He  himself,  in  his  January  number,  reduced  the  whole 
controversy  between  the  Cburcb  and  all  classes  of  her  oppo- 
nents 10  the  question  between  her  and  his  specific  form  of  Proi- 
esianlisni,  and  virtually  conceded,  that,  if  his  specific  form  of 
Protestantism  is  untenable,  her  claims  as  the  infallible  Church 
□r  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  must  be  admiiled. 
Since  the  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  Church,  as 
prior  occupant,  his  business  was  to  prove  his  doctrine,  and  to 
prove  it,  not  only  in  so  far  as  coincident  with  hers,  but  in  so  far 
as  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  hers.  If  be  has  not  done 
this,  he  has  done  nothing  to  his  purpose,  and  we  are  free,  by 
bis  own  concession,  to  conclude  the  Church  against  him. 

In  our  reply  to  the  Reviewer,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
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I,  in  intelligence  and  will,  certainly  ;  for  that  is  a  truism 
but  not  ad  rem.  Are  human  intelligence  and  will  needed 
kke  room  for  the  existence  of  truth,  as  reality,  as  some- 
existing  in  re  ?  "  Truth  exists,  as  truth,  only  by  being 
Blot  out  all  knowledge,  all  consciousness,  all  thought, 
>-^  70U  blot  out  all  truth  at  the  same  time.  Intelligence  is  the 
rzd^  in  which  it  reveals  itself,  the  very  form  in  which  it  be- 
reaU^  (Ibid.)  Real  as  a  fact  of  intelligence  ?  Agreed, 
but  that  is  not  to  the  purpose,  and  is  also  a  mere  tru- 
ly for  it  is  only  saying  that  what  is  not  known  is  not  known. 
does  truth  as  an  objective  reality  exist  only  by  being 
rn,  or  has  it  no  existence  a  parte  ret,  till  it  is  a  fact  of  hu- 
intelligence?  Your  meaning,  if  meaning  you  have,  or  if 
are  saying  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  is,  that  it  does  not  so 
It.  Then  you  concede  that  you  hold  the  principle,  that  the 
(t  is  in  the  subject,  not  out  of  it  ;  therefore  is  subject,  not 
;t,  as  we  have  alleged.  Pray,  tell  us,  then,  if  truth  is  un- 
a  pure  abstraction,  while  unknown,  how  it  can  be  an 
it  of  knowledge  at  all,  or  how  there  can  be  an  act  of 
»wledge  where  there  is  no  cognizable  or  intelligible  object ; 
It  is,  how  there  can  be  any  truth  at  all. 
y*  ^^  God  is  at  once  object  and  subject,  in  the  most  universal 
le.  He  is  the  absolute  union  of  both."  (p.  318.)  You 
It  mean  by  this  either  that  God  is  at  once  the  human  sub- 
it —  the  only  subject  in  question — and  its  object ;  or  that 
b,  in  regard  to  himself,  at  once  subject  and  object,  that  is, 
adequate  object  of  his  own  intellect.  If  you  mean  the  for- 
iMr,  you  are  a  pantheist ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  true,  but  not  to 
Ae  purpose.  By  subject  in  this  controversy,  the  Reviewer 
'tery  well  knows,  unless  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  modern  phi- 
iMophy,  is  meant  the  human  soul,  the  thinking  and  willing 
iobject  we  ourselves  are,  and  by  object,  that  which  is  distin- 

Eished  from  it.  Subject  and  object  in  God  are  identical,  for 
is  actus  purissimuSy  most  pure  act.  But  because  they  are 
htentical  in  him,  do  you  say  therefore  they  are  identical  in  us.^ 
Whence  does  this  follow  ?  Are  we  God,  and  like  him  the  ade- 
i|uate  object  of  our  own  intellect  ?  ^^  And  so,  then,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  universe  under  God,  object  and  subject  can 
never  fall  absolutely  asunder,  but  are  required  always  to  go  to- 
Eetber  as  joint  factors  in  the  determination  of  all  proper  reality 
m  the  world."  (Ibid.)  If  this  is  at  all  to  the  purpose,  it  asserts 
that,  in  like  manner  as  subject  and  object  are  one  in  God,  so 
ire  they  in  us.     This  confirms  our  assertion  that  the  Reviewer 
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we  analyzed  his  doctrine,  and  Tound  that  it  teaches,  among 
other  things,  —  1 .  The  supernatural  object  of  faith  is  in  the  sub- 
ject, not  out  of  it ;  2.  The  supernatural  does  not  toholly  tran- 
scend the  natural ;  and,  3.  Faith  is  the  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth  of  the  matter  believed.  If  he  holds  these 
principles,  we  contended,  —  1.  He  necessarily  denies  the  ob- 
ject of  faith,  for  whatever  is  in  the  subject,  not  out  of  it,  is 
subject,  not  object,  and  therefore  he  denies  faith  itself;  for 
where  there  is  no  object  to  be  believed,  there  can  be  no  act  of 
believing.  2.  He  denies  the  proper  supernatural,  and  therefore 
Christianity  as  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  then  Christianity 
itself ;  for  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  that  supernat- 
ural which  does  not  wholly  transcend  the  sphere  of  the  natural. 
And  3.  He  denies  faith  itself,  again,  by  confounding  faith  with 
science  ;  for  the  immediate  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  the 
object  or  intrinsic  truth  of  a  proposition  is  knowledge,  not  faith. 
The  three  principles,  or  rather  the  first  two,  for  he  is  silent  is 
to  the  last,  the  Reviewer  reaffirms  in  his  answer  ;  but  he  denies 
tlie  consequences  we  drew  from  them.  He  might,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  just  as  well  deny  that  two  and  two  are  four. 

The  reasoning  by  which  the  Reviewer  attempts  to  escape 
these  fatal  consequences  is  to  us  not  very  clear,  or  easy  to  com- 
prehend. The  author  has  apparently  a  great  aversion  to  clear, 
distinct,  and  definite  statements,  and  follows  a  species  of  logic 
which  is  more  convenient  than  conclusive,  and  which  allows 
him  to  conclude  any  proposition  he  chooses,  if  he  only  con- 
trives to  assert  somewhere,  on  some  subject,  something  which 
is  not  false.  But  we  shall  do  our  best  to  understand  him,  and 
to  reply  fairly  and  pertinently  to  his  r^al  thought. 

The  first  charge  against  the  Reviewer  is,  that,  by  placing  the 
object  in  the  subject,  and  denying  it  to  be  real,  save  as  con- 
creted ''  in  the  thinking  and  willing  of  single  minds,"  as  he  ex- 
presses himself,  he  denies  the  object  itself,  because  if  in  the 
subject,  it  is  not  object  at  all.  To  this  he  replies,  ^'  We  still 
say,  however,  that  there  is  no  truth  or  law  in  the  world  of  mind 
under  a  purely  objective  form."  (p.  317.)  In  the  uorld  of 
mind^  that  is,  in  private  thought  and  will,  as  existing  in  them, 
agreed  ;  but  that  is  a  mere  truism,  and  not  the  question.  The 
question  is,  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  admit  any  purely  objective 
reality,  any  object  really  existing,  a  parte  ret,  independent  of 
our  thinking  and  willing  f  '^  Intelligence  and  will  are  needed 
to  make  room  for  such  existence,  and  to  bring  it  actually  to 
pass."  (Ibid.)    Room  for  its  existence  '^  in  the  world  of  miDd," 
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ihat  is,  in  intelligence  and  will,  certainly  ;  for  that  is  a  truism 
again,  but  not  ad  rem.  Are  human  intelligence  and  will  needed 
to  make  room  for  ihe  exisience  of  truib,  as  reality,  as  some- 
thing existing  in  re  9  "  Truth  exists,  as  truth,  only  by  being 
known.  Blot  out  all  knowledge,  all  consciousness,  all  thought, 
and  you  blot  out  all  truth  at  the  same  time.  Intelligence  is  die 
light  in  which  it  reveals  itself,  the  very  form  in  which  it  be- 
comes real."  (Ibid-)  Real  as  a  fact  of  intelligence  ?  Agreed, 
again  ;  but  that  is  not  to  ihe  purpose,  and  is  also  a  mere  tru- 
ism, for  it  is  only  saying  that  what  is  not  known  is  noi  known. 
But  does  truth  as  an  objective  reality  exist  only  by  being 
known,  or  has  it  no  existence  a  parte  rei,  till  it  is  a  fact  of  hu- 
man idlelligence?  Your  meaning,  if  meaning  you  have,  or  if 
you  are  saying  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  is,  ihai  il  does  not  so 
exist.  Then  you  concede  that  you  hold  the  principle,  that  the 
object  is  in  ihe  subject,  not  out  of  it  ;  therefore  is  subject,  not 
object,  as  we  have  alleged.  Pray,  tell  us,  then,  if  truih  is  un- 
real, a  pure  abstraction,  while  unknown,  how  it  can  be  an 
nbject  of  knowledge  at  all,  or  how  there  can  be  an  act  of 
knowledge  where  there  is  no  cognizable  or  intelligible  object ; 
tliat  is,  how  there  can  be  any  truth  at  all. 

*'  God  is  at  once  object  and  subject,  in  the  most  universal 
sense.  He  is  the  absolute  union  of  both."  (p.  318.)  You 
must  mean  by  this  either  that  God  is  at  once  the  kuman  sub- 
ject—  the  only  subject  in  question — and  its  object;  or  that 
be  is,  in  regard  to  himself,  at  once  subject  and  object,  that  is, 
the  adequate  object  of  his  own  intellect.  If  you  mean  the  for- 
mer, you  are  a  paniheist ;  if  ihe  latter,  it  is  true,  but  not  to 
the  purpose.  By  subject  in  ihts  controversy,  the  Iteviewer 
very  well  knows,  unless  he  Is  nholly  ignorant  of  modern  phi- 
losophy, is  meant  the  human  soul,  the  thinking  and  wiiling 
subject  we  ourselves  are,  and  by  object,  that  which  is  distin- 
guished from  it.  Subject  and  object  in  God  are  identical,  for 
he  is  actus  purissimus,  most  pure  act.  But  because  they  are 
identical  in  him,  do  you  say  therefore  they  are  ideniical  in  us? 
Whence  does  ihis  follow  ?  Are  we  God,  and  like  him  the  ade- 
quate object  of  our  own  intellect  ?  "  And  so,  then,  in  the 
constilulion  of  (he  universe  under  God,  object  and  subject  can 
never  fall  absolutely  asunder,  but  are  required  always  to  go  to- 
gether as  joint  fartors  in  the  determination  of  all  proper  reality 
in  the  world."  (Ibid.)  If  this  is  at  all  to  ihe  purpose,  it  asserts 
that,  in  like  manner  as  subject  and  object  are  one  in  God,  so 
are  they  in  us.     This  confirms  our  assertion  that  the  Reviewer 
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places  the  object  in  the  subject,  or  identi6es  ihem.  But  if  so, 
theD  we  are  God,  and  the  Reviewer  unwillingly  reasserts  the 
very  autotbeism  he  disclaims, — evident  also  from  tbe  fiHiher 
fact  lliat  he  makes  all  the  ^'  proper  reality  in  the  world  "  the 
result  oflhe  jnini  operations  of  subject  and  object.  Bui  here 
is  another  djflicuhy.  Reality  is  ihe  result  of  iheir  actioo  ai 
joint  factors.  Then  they,  regarded  in  themselves,  are  noi  re»l; 
then  ibey  are  mere  absiractions,  mere  possibilities  ;  i^ea  ihey 
are  incapable  of  action,  and  nothing  can  result  from  ibem; 
then  there  can  be  no  reality,  and  nullism,  which  we  before 
charged  upon  the  Reviewer's  doctrine,  follows  as  a  necessuy 
consequence.  Will  the  Reviewer  explain  to  us  how  his  rea- 
soning obviates  the  consequences  we  have  before  drawa  from 
bis  premises  ? 

But  the  Reviewer  adds,  that  be  does  not  mean  to  under- 
stand his  doctrine  in  such  sense  as  to  subordinate  truth  and  law 
to  the  power  of  individual  thought  and  will,  as  though  truth  and 
law  mJghl  he  considered  the  product  of  men  ihemselvea.  Pray, 
then,  what  is  ihe  meaning  of  all  you  have  been  sayiog,  and  ofyour 
objection  to  us,  that  we  place  the  object  out  of  the  subject,  and 
hold  it  to  be  independent  of  us  ?  "  Men  make  neither  truth  nor 
law."  Indeed  !  And  yet  you  accuse  us  of  heresy,  because  we 
hold  truth  exists  a  parte  rti,  and  is  proposed  objectively  to  out 
apprehension,  and  because  we  do  not  recognize  niao's  autono- 
my in  constituting  the  law  which  he  is  morally  bound  to  obey! 
Have  you  not  said  that  "  truth  exists,  as  truth,"  that  is,  as  a 
reality,  "  only  by  being  known"  ?  Have  you  not  said  tlial  "ibe 
law  is  brought  to  pass,  comes  to  its  actualization  in  the  workf, 
only  in  the  form  of  being  apprehended  and  willed  by  its  sub- 
jects," —  that  "  mind  thus  by  its  very  constitution  is  reqtiired  to 
be  autonomic,  Klf-ltgiitalive,  a  true  fountain  and  sourct  ajiht 
law  itatlf," — and  that  "  only  as  the  law  is  willed,  freely  em- 
braced, affirmed,  constituted,  by  the  created  intelligence  it  i* 
ordained  to  rule)  fo  as  to  bt  at  the  same  time  the  product  o/fAif, 

its  ovm  act  virtually  and  deed,  can  there  be  any morality  or 

religion"?  (p.  316.)  Here  is  what  you  say,  and  nothing  you 
say  inconsistent  with  this  can  be  entertained.  If  you  chcwse 
to  contradict  yourself,  that  is  not  our  business. 

"Men,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  make  neither  truth  nor  law. 
These  have  an  absolute  necessity  beyond  their  will,  and  tmdtr- 
lie  the  very  order  from  which  they  spring.      But  still  truth  and 

!  actualize  themselves  in  the  world,  become  concrete,  and 
thus  real  for  men,  only  as  ihey  are  incorporated  with  their  life 
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and  pass  over  in  tbis  way  from  a  purely  objective  cbaraeier  lo 
a  cbaraeier  wbich  is  at  the  same  lime  subjective  and  individual." 
(ibid.)  Concede  all  this,  which  is  no  more  than  every  auioihe- 
iat  or  pantheist  says,  it  amounts  to  nothing.  The  Ueviewer 
supposes  it  is  possible  to  assert  an  objective  world  independent 
of  our  thinking  and  willing,  and  yet  to  maintain  that  this  objective 
world,  considered  apart  from  our  thinking  and  willing,  is  only 
a  pure  abstraction,  and  is  real  only  as  we  think  and  will  it,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  as  it  is  concreted  "  in  the  thinking  and 
wiUing  of  single  minds."  But  such  an  objective  world  is  no 
real  world  at  all, —  has  no  existence  a  parte  m,  and  is  at  best 
only  a  mode  or  affection  of  the  subject ;  for  we  never  cease  lo 
repeat  to  him, —  and  we  wish  we  could  induce  him  1 
notice  of  what  we  say,  —  that  a  pure  abstraction  is  a  sheer  nul- 
lity. The  Reviewer  is  misled  by  his  German  metaphysics, 
which  teach  him  that  the  form  of  the  object  in  both  the  intellec- 
tual world  and  the  moral  is  supplied  by  (he  subject.  He  under- 
stands well  enough,  what  we  were  not  aware  any  body  denied, 
liiBt,  in  order  to  a  fact  of  human  life,  subject  and  object  must 
in  some  way  come  together,  —  that  there  must  be  a  real  medi- 
ation between  them;  but  he  supposes — and  here  is  his  pri- 
mal error — that  the  mediation  must  come  from  the  side  of 
the  subject,  and  not  from  ihe  side  of  the  object,  and  hence  he 
concludes,  'hat,  if  the  object  be  conceived  as  out  of  the  sub- 
ject and  independent  of  it,  existing  really,  or  a  parte  rci,  there 
can  be  no  real  mediation  between  them,  —  that  they  can  never 
come  really  together;  for  ihe  subject  obviously  can  never  go 
out  of  itself.  But  to  assume  either  that  the  form  of  the  object 
is  supplied  by  the  subject,  or  that  it  is  ibe  subject  that  mediates 
between  the  subject  and  object,  is  ibe  denial  of  all  reality  out 
of  the  subject,  or  distinguishable  from  ii,  and  ihe  assertion  of 
pure  autolheism,  pantheism,  or  nullism,  whichever  term  you 
choose.  The  true  solution  of  the  difiiculiy  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Cartesianisni  or  Kantianism,  either  as  modified,  on  the  c 
hand,  by  Fichte,  or,  on  the  other,  by  Schelling  and  Hegel. 
The  form  of  the  object  is  itself  objective,  and  the  principle  that 
mediates  between  subject  and  object  is  not  the  intelligence  of 
the  subject,  but  the  inlelligibility  of  ibe  object.  We  see  intel- 
lectually the  object,  because  it  is  a  parte  rei,  and  because  it  is 
intelligible,  not  by  us,  but  lo  us.  Let  tlie  Reviewer  understand 
this,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  doctrine  he  has  been  con- 
tending for. 

But  we  have  not  done  wrlh  this   part  of  the  subject  yet. 
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From  the  Reviewer's  doctrine  with  regard  to  subject  and  ob- 
ject we  drew  the  inference  that  his  general  doctrine  is  panthe- 
istic. We  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  a  pantheist,  but  we  felt  certain  that  his  whole  scheme 
was  pantheistic  at  bottom,  as  is  all  modem  German  thought, 
no  matter  of  what  philosophical  or  Protestant  school.  The 
Reviewer  says  he  is  no  pantheist,  and  formally  disavows  the 
pantheistic  consequences  we  charged  upon  him.  This  is  all 
very  well,  but  pantheism  seems  to  us  to  lurk  in  the  very 
phraseology  in  which  he  disavows  it.  Thus,  in  a  passage  we 
have  just  quoted: —  "  Men  make  neither  truth  nor  law.  These 
have  an  absolute  necessity  beyond  their  will,  and  underlie  the 
whole  order  of  existence  from  which  they  spring."  Here  the 
assertion  is  not  that  these  have  a  real  existence  beyond  the  hu- 
man will,  but  simply  a  necessity.  This  necessity  of  truth  and 
law  is  perhaps  extra-human,  but  the  truth  and  law  themselves 
are  not;  for  we  are  told  immediately  that  ^Mhey  actualize  them- 
selves in  the  world,  become  concrete,  and  thus  real  for  men," 
only  as  they  become  "  subjective  and  individual."  They  ac- 
tualize themselves,  and  become  real.  This  can  only  mean 
that  the  necessity  develops  or  pushes  itself  out  in  individual 
thinking  and  willing  as  truth  and  law,  which  is  a  purely  panthe- 
istic conception,  or,  if  you  please,  atheistic,  resolving  God  into 
necessity,  and  making  him  operate,  not  as  free  will,  but  as  ne- 
cessary law  or  force. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Reviewer  denies  this,  and  asserts  that 
God  is  distinct  from  the  world,  and  its  free  cause ;  but  every 
pantheist  says  as  much,  and  the  Reviewer's  conception  of  free- 
dom is  the  Calvinistic  conception,  —  what  he  calls  ^'  free  neces- 
sity,"— that  is  to  say,  no  proper  freedom  atall.  The  freedom 
with  which  God  causes  creation  is  only  the  freedom  with  which 
he  causes  his  own  being.  ^'  God,"  he  says  (p.  314),  ^^  is  the 
free  cause  of  his  own  being  ;  and  much  more  then  of  aU  his 
works."  The  a  fortiori  is  inadmissible,  unless  there  is  a  par- 
ity between  the  sense  in  which  God  is  the  free  cause  of  bis  own 
being,  and  that  in  which  he  is  the  free  cause  of  his  works.  He 
is  the  free  cause,  or  the  cause  at  all,  of  his  own  being,  only  in 
the  sense  that  he  depends  for  his  being  on  nothing  beyond  him- 
self, exterior  to,  or  distinguishable  from  himself,  and  therefore 
is  the  free  cause  of  the  universe  only  in  the  sense  that  nothing 
distinguishable  from  himself  impels,  compels,  or  moves  him  to 
produce  it.  But  as  in  reality  he  is  not  the  cause  of  his  own  be- 
ing, since  he  is  necessary  being,  and  therefore  uncaused,  so  the 
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universe  is  UDcaused,  and  springs  forth  necessarily  from  the  in- 
lierent  necessity  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  we  need  not  tell 
the  Reviewer  is  pure  Spinozism. 

The  Reviewer  tells  us  he  is  no  pantheist,  but  to  prove  thai 
his  doctrine  is  pantheistic,  or  worse,  we  need  only  examine 
'*  the  dualism  or  abstract  deism"  which  he  condemns  as  the 
error  immediately  opposed  to  the  error  of  pantheism.  The 
essence  of  pantheism  is  in  the  denial  of  the  contingency  of  the 
universe,  or  its  proper  creation,  and  in  the  assertion  of  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  God  and  the  world.  The  error  opposed  to 
the  error  of  pantheism,  says  the  Reviewer,  is  abstract  deism. 
Well,  what,  according  to  him,  is  this  abstract  deism  .' 

"Abstract  deism,"  he  saya,"  as  distinguished  from  the  true  theism 
of  Christianity,  il  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  not  In  and  of  itself  an 
exclusion  absolutely  of  God  from  the  world.  It  prides  itself  rather 
io  being  an  acknowledgment  of  God,  under  the  characier  of  the 
great  first  cause  and  end  of  all  things.  In  this  view,  however,  he 
is  taken  to  be  always  out  of  the  world,  beyond  il,  over  and  above 
it,  and  in  no  sense  truly  immaoeni  in  its  constitution  and  life.  His 
relation  to  the  world  is  that  of  a  mechanician  to  a  machine.  It  is 
the  product  of  his  mind  and  hand  ;  it  works  according  to  his  will ; 
il  goes  forward  under  the  superintendence  of  his  eye;  while  he 
remains  himself,  whether  near  at  hand  or  afar  off,  wholly  on  the 
otitside  of  it,  abstract  and  independent  altogether  as  another  order 
of  being."  — p.  311. 

Now  let  us  examine  this,  and  see  what  he  must  maintain 
who  denies  il.  Il  takes  God  "to  be  always  out  of  the  world, 
beyond  it,  over  and  above  it,  and  in  no  sense  truly  immanent 
ill  its  constitution  and  tjfe."  But  do  you  deny  that  God  is  out 
of  ibe  world,  beyond,  over,  and  above  it  .'  Then  you  deny 
the  estra-mundane  Divinity,  which  is  itself  pantheism,  if  not 
atheism  ;  and  bow,  if  not  out,  beyond,  over,  and  above  the 
world,  do  you  distinguish  him,  as  to  his  substance,  from  the 
world  ?  '*  In  no  sense  truly  immanent  in  its  constitution  and 
life."  You  cannot  say  this,  because  you  have  begun  by  con- 
ceding that  abstract  deism  does  not  assert  tlie  absolute  exclu- 
sion of  God  from  the  world  ;  then  it  can  hold,  and  does  bold, 
bim  to  be  in  some  sense  immanent  in  it.  "  It  is  the  product  of 
his  mind  and  hand."  Do  you  deny  this  ?  Then  you  deny 
creation.  "  It  works  according  to  his  will."  Deny  this,  and 
you  deny  that  God  is  the  Supreme  Governor  of  ihe  universe. 
"  It  goes  forward  under  the  superintendence  of  his  eye."  Do 
you  maintain  that  it  Js  not  so .'     Then  you  reject  Divine  Prov- 
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idence.  ^^  While  he  remabs  himself  wholly  on  the  outside  of 
it."  This  is  ambiguous,  and  may  mean  otUside  under  the 
relation  of  space,  or  outside  in  the  sense  of  distinction  from. 
In  the  former  sense,  the  assertion  is  gratuitous ;  no  theologiaQ 
holds  God  to  be  outside  of  the  world  in  that  sense,  for  eveiy 
one  holds  that  he  dwells,  not  in  space,  but  in  immensity.  Do 
you  deny  that  he  is  outside  of  the  world  in  the  second  sense, 
oxttsidt  inasmuch  as  he  is  distinguished  from  it  ?  Then  you 
identify  him  with  it.  ^^  Abstract  and  independent  altogether." 
Abstract  we  will  pass  over,  for  none  but  men  of  the  autfaof's 
school  hold  God,  as  distinguished  from  the  world,  as  a  pure 
abstraction.  Do  you  deny,  then,  that  God  is  '^  independeat 
altogether  "  of  the  world  ?  If  you  do,  you  make  him  depend- 
ent on  it,  and  deny  his  independent  existence,  and  therefore 
deny  him  to  be  God.  ^'  As  another  order  of  being."  God  is 
increate,  and  the  world  is  created  ;  he  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
contingent.  Do  not  necessary  and  contingent,  increate  and 
created,  constitute  two  orders  }  Do  they  not  belong  to  two 
distinct  categories  ?  Deny  it,  assert  that  God  and  the  world 
belong  to  the  same  category,  to  the  same  order,  and  you  iden- 
tify them,  and  make  a  formal  confession  of  pantheism.  Noir, 
supposing  the  Reviewer  to  write  with  any  definite  notions  of  what 
he  writes,  he  does  make  all  of  the  denials  we  here  enumerate, 
and  then,  unless  we  assume  that  of  contraries  both  may  be 
true,  he  undeniably  maintains  atheistic,  pantheistic,  and  nullis- 
tic  doctrines,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

We  accused  the  Reviewer  of  giving  a  pantheistic  interpreta- 
tion to  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Incarnation.  In  reference  to  this 
he  says,  —  "Christ,  we  are  told,  is  the  author  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, but  no  part  of  it  in  his  own  person  ;  just  as  he  is  the  old 
creation,  only  medianle  actu  crealivo^  by  the  act  of  creating  it, 
[we  said,  in  that  he  creates  it,]  and  in  no  more  intimate  way. 
To  make  him  the  real  fountain  of  Christianity  itself,  is  gravely 
represented  as  a  full  identification  of  his  life  with  that  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  runs,  we  are  told,  into  palpable  pantheism."  (p.  309.) 
The  Reviewer  disdains  minute  accuracy,  and  takes  the  liberty 
to  reproduce  our  statements,  not  as  we  made  them,  but  as  best 
suits  his  own  convenience.  We  admit  that,  in  one  sense,  Christ 
is  identically  Christianity;  but  not  when  Christianity  is  taken  as 
the  new  creation^  or  created  supernatural  order.  Christ  is 
then  it  only  mediante  his  creative  act.  What  we  objected  to 
was  the  assertion,  that  Christ  not  merely  begets  or  creates  the 
Christian  life  in  his  people,  but  is  identically  the  substance  of 
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that  life  itself.  It  was  the  assumption  of  this  identity  of  sub- 
stance  that  we  pronounced  paniheisiic,  and  that  assurapiioo  ihe 
Reviewer  coQliaues  to  make.  He  considers  it  ridiculous  to 
assert  that  Christ  is  in  his  oivn  ptrson  no  part  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, and  its  fountain  in  no  more  intimate  sense  Ihan  that  of  being 
its  creator.  His  iiitimale  and  immanent  presence  in  —  not  by 
—  his  creative  act  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  our  Merceisburg 
doctor.  But,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  Christ  cannot  be 
the  fountain  of  the  new  hfe  of  his  people  in  a  more  intimate 
sense,  without  being  idenUcally  it,  and  in  his  substance  iden- 
tified with  their  substance.  In  the  Grsl  place,  how  can  Christ 
in  his  own  person,  which  is  wholly  Divine,  be  any  pari  of  the 
new  creation  ?  Is  the  person  of  Christ  created  ?  Is  the  Re- 
viewer not  only  a  Euiychian,  as  we  before  proved  him,  but 
also  a  Neslorian  ?  In  the  second  place,  how  can  the  Chris- 
tian hfe  be  called  a  new  creation,  if  it  is  the  very  substance  of 
the  life  of  Christ's  person,  which  is  God  .'  Andif  it  is  the  very 
substance  of  that  life,  how  can  the  author  deny  that  in  the  su- 
pernatural order  he  maintains  pantheism  ?  or,  if  he  maintains 
pantheism  in  the  supernatural,  how  can  he  deny  that  he  also 
maintains  it  in  the  natural  ? 

The  Reviewer  replies,  "  We  carefully  distinguish  Christ 
from  his  Church."  Very  true,  as  the  fountain  from  the  stream, 
not  as  the  cause  from  the  effect.  "  Vot  we  hold  them  to  be  in  a 
deep  sense  one,  even  as  the  head  and  members  are  indissolubly 
joined  together  in  the  living  constitution  of  one  body."  (p.  310.) 
But  you  hold  this  oneness  to  be,  not  mystical,  as  we  ourselves 
hold  it,  but  substantial,  physical,  —  a  oneness  in  substance,  as 
the  suhslance  of  the  stream  is  one  with  the  substance  of  the 
fotiDlain  from  which  it  emanates,  or  "  flows  forth."  "  The  po- 
sition of  Christ  is  absolute  and  central,  while  that  of  his  people 
is  relative  and  peripheral."  (Ibid.)  This  does  not  relieve  the 
Reviewer.  .Sbsolute  and  relative  mean,  in  modern  philosophy, 
being  and  phenomenon,  substance  and  accident,  and  are  the 
very  terms  used  by  pantheists  lo  express  their  conception  of 
the  relation  between  the  eslernal  world  and  its  internal  origin. 
The  very  fact,  that  he  uses  these  terms  in  the  connection  he 
does,  is  presumptive  proof  that  his  thought  is  paniheisiic. 
"  The  position  of  Christ  is  central ;  that  of  bis  people  periph- 
eral," This  does  not  help  the  matter.  The  periphery  is 
simply  the  external  termini  of  the  rays  which  emanate  from  the 
centre,  which  implies  that  the  Christian  life  is  not  a  creation  by 
our  Lord,  but  an  emanation  from  him,  in  the  Oriental  sense  of 
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Then,  again,  in  ihe  circle,  centre  and  ci^cunlfe^ 
ence  are  mutually  dependent,  and  tlie  one  is  inconceivable 
wiiliouE  the  oilier  ;  and  to  suppose  God  in  any  order  to  be  de- 
pendent on  creation,  or  in  any  sense  to  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  relation,  is,  If  not  atheism,  at  least  pantheism.  It  Is, 
of  course,  not  easy  to  determine  the  Reviewer's  exact  meanitig, 
for  he  gives  us  figures  of  speech  instead  of  scientific  statecneols. 
and  descriptions  instead  of  definitions  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
determine  his  doctrine,  it  is  virtually  the  old  Oiiental  docifiae 
of  emanation  from,  and  of  Gnal  absorption  into,  God.  If  so, 
our  first  charge  against  bis  doctrine,  that  it  converts  the  objeci 
into  subject,  and  denies  all  faith  by  denying  all  objeci  of 
faith,  is,  of  course,  well  founded. 

The   second  principle  we  found   the  KeFJewer   to  hold, 
namely,  the  supernatural  does  not  wholly  transcend  the  nil-     1 
ural,  he  concedes  and  defends.     The  simplest  way  of  doing     | 
him  justice  is  to  cite  what  he  says,  and  we  are  happy  to  ic- 
knowledge  that  what  he  says  on  this  point  is  for  the  most  pan 
intelligible  and  ad  rem. 

"  We  have  never  meant  to  deny  the  supernatural ;  Dor  yet  to 
make  it  the  same  thing  simply  with  the  supersensible,  the  woridof 
pure  thought  as  distinguished  from  ihe  world  of  sense.  Our  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  BrowDSon  is,  not  ihst  he  sets  the  supematunil  out  of 
nature,  over  ii,  and  above  il,  but  that  ibis  (rantenulaiee,  in  his  hudii 
is  carried  to  the  point  of  such  an  absolute  disruption  of  the  oat 
world  from  the  other  as  amounts  at  last  to  dow-arigbt  dnaliuii, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  real  eooiuac- 
tion  between  ihem  in  the  life  of  man;  which,  however,  at  the  nine 
time  is  Ihe  necessary  conceplioo  of  sll  religion,  aixi  the  rerj  fhm 
especiatly  in  which  the  idea  of  Christianity  beco«nea  ooaplee. 
Wa  see  not  how  such  a  real  conjunction  should  imptir  any  thing 
like  a  fiill  Buflicienc  J  on  Ihe  mde  of  oalure,  left  10  itself  for  the  K- 
tualiiaiioa  of  ihe  aupenutund  Baits  own  pnxiact;  but  it  doeaMetn 
to  IB  eoAainly  10  tequin  m  ooostitubona]  fitnev  and  eapAbili^  «d 
Um  pan  of  the  fint,  (or  apprebooding  with  aoaw  inward  eoBaannil 
gnap,  the  presence  of  ibw  hM  when  brai^lil  withia  its  reach.  V» 
t^iMBOOo  Dot  the  fitll  objeciiTii^  of  the  BupeinUand,  as  an  orier  of 
life  above  naUtre ;  only  we  aak  thai  a  eoncapoadii^  ■iilyMiJiiii 
bt  allowed  aba  on  Uw  pan  of  maa,  wberel^  he  mav  be  aUs  to 
nesiTa  the  obfect  which  it  Ihoa  higher  tban  iHimelf  into  tme  OMS 
with  ha  hie,  so  as  to  be  IiAed  by  the  power  of  it,  oat  nagicdDr 
Vm  raiioaallT,  into  its  owa  aopeiiar  sphere.  Svdi  dtreetif  raocp 
life  capaicirr  we  lake  to  be  iibrrtiwly  al  bud  ia  the  gifi  or  ftenlt; 
of  Will.  niihcaiiiniBkanal,  iawu4,l>*iag,aiid  laiioaalesr 
e  with  ibatnnh it  il  celled  toenbfBce;  uiliaflAnw* 
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it  belongs  lo  ihe  proper,  original  nalure  of  man,  though  a  Divine 
influence  is  needed  certainly  to  bring  ii  into  exercise.  Such  draw- 
ing out  of  ihe  Bubjective  capacity  of  our  nature,  however,  by  no 
means  implies  that  the  truth  itself  is  drawn  out  in  this  way  ;  just  as 
little  as  the  awakening  of  sight  in  a  previously  blind  eye  would 
imply,  that  the  surrounding  world  was  brought  lo  pass  by  its  be- 
coming thus  an  object  of  vision.  What  else  does  our  Saviour  mean 
when  he  saya.  No  man  can  come  to  mo,  except  the  Father  draw 
him  ;  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth  God'a  words  ;  If  any  man  will  do 
my  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  ?  For 
ihe  reception  of  Christ,  all  depends  on  a  certain  inward  sympathy 
and  correspondence  with  the  truth  revealed  in  his  person,  a  real 
receptivity  for  the  supernatural  on  the  side  of  the  human  soul  it- 
self, such  as  all  men  ought  lo  have,  bul  only  some  men  have  in 
fact."  —  pp.  322,323. 

We  say  this  is  for  the  most  pari  ad  rem ;  we  apeak  rela- 
tively, and  only  mean  ihat  it  is  so  in  comparison  with  the 
Reviewer's  siaiemenls  in  general.  He  evidently  does  not  com- 
prehend ihe  preciae  point  of  the  objection  we  urged.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  he  holds  that  the  supernatural  does  not 
wholly  transcend  ihe  natural,  and  therefore,  that,  though  it  is 
doubtless  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  really  denies  the  super- 
natural ;  for  whatever  lies  wiihin  the  sphere  or  reach  of  the 
oaiural,  no  matter  on  what  side  or  under  what  relation,  is 
natural,  not  supernatural.  The  conjunction  of  subject  and 
object,  or  correspondence  between  them,  contended  for,  must, 
of  course,  take  place,  or  the  creditive  subject  and  credible 
object  must  remain  always  apart,  and  no  act  of  failh  be  ever 
elicited.  The  Reviewer  is  right  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  ihe 
conjunction,  or  correspondence ;  his  error  lies  in  supposing 
that  the  conjunction  is  that  of  the  natural  subject  and  the  super- 
natural object.  No  such  conjunction  or  correspondence  of  the 
natural  and  supernatural  is  conceivable.  The  Reviewer  is  right, 
too,  in  assuming  that  this  conjimclion  or  correspondence  is  by 
virtue  of  the  gift  or  faculty  of  faith  ;  his  error  is  in  maintaining 
that  this  gift  or  faculty  is  natural,  belonging  "  to  the  proper, 
original  nature  of  man,"  and  needing  only  a  Divine  influence 
to  call  it  into  enercise,  simply  drawing  out  "  an  original  capa- 
city of  our  nature."  For  the  conjunction  or  correspondence  to 
take  place,  subject  and  object  must  be  in  the  same  order,  and 
iherefbre  the  subject  on  its  side  must  be  superitaluraliztd,  ele- 
vated to  the  plane  of  the  supernatural.  What  thus  elevates 
the  subject  is  the  donum  Jidei,  or  gift  of  faidi,  which  is  not  an 
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original  capacity,  or  faculty,  of  our  nature,  but  a  supematurd 
gilt,  a  supematurally  infused  liabit,  as  all  Catholic  ifaeolog; 
teaches,  and  as  we  thought  we  had  sufficiently  explained  in  our 
previous  answer  to  the  Reviewer.  The  Reviewer  has  fallen 
into  his  fatal  error,  an  error  which  iovolves  the  denial  of  lh« 
supernatural  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  Proiestanl  denial 
of  supernalurally  infused  habits.  All  heresy  is  illogical,  uid 
inconsistent  with  ilself.  In  consequence  of  rejecting,  or  not 
recognizing,  the  infused  hahit  of  faith,  which  is  the  supernatu- 
ral elevation  of  the  crediiive  subject  to  the  level  of  the  super- 
natural credible  object,  he  is  obliged  to  restrict  the  supematufjl 
to  the  credible  object  and  the  Divine  influence  which  simply  ex- 
cites (be  natural  subject  to  activity,  without  elevating  that  actifiiT 
above  the  order  of  nature  ;  and  so  restricting  the  supernatural, 
he  is  obhged  either  to  bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  the  natural, 
which  is  to  deny  it  to  be  supernatural,  or  else  to  keep  it  always 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  subject,  and  thus  incur  the  very  objec- 
tion he  strangely  enough  imagines  must  lie  against  us.  Tbe 
Reviewer  should  learn  from  this  how  dangerous  it  is  to  reject 
or  misconceive  any  Catholic  doctrine.  Catholic  doctrine  is 
a  unity,  and  you  must  either  accept  the  whole  or  reject  tbs 
whole. 

The  Reviewer  passes  over  in  profound  silence  the  third 
principle  we  represented  htm  aa  holding,  and  the  objection  ire 
drew  from  it,  namely,  faith  is  the  immediate  apprehension  of 
the  truth  of  the  matter  believed  ;  therefore,  faith  is  science,  and 
mysteries  are  incredible.  Consequently  he  leaves  us  free  to 
conclude  that  he  concedes  both,  since  he  says  nothing  in  ias 
answer  which  in  any  respect  indicates  or  implies  the  contrarj- 
We,  then,  rightly  apprehended  the  Reviewer's  doctrine  on  these 
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three  points,  and  he  has  failed  to  set  aside  the 
we  drew  from  them.     Then  his  doctrine  is  Auiichristian  and 
false,  and  by  his  own  concession  our  Church  is  true,  —  the 
Church  of  God. 

Here  we  might  stop,  but  there  are  two  or  three  other  pwntj 
on  which  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  more  for  the  Review- 
er's sake  than  our  own.  The  Reviewer  is  an  able  and  learned 
man,  an  earnest,  vigorous,  and  eloquent  writer.  He  has  ceugbt 
some  glimpses  of  certain  important  Catholic  truths,  not  much 
regarded  by  Protestants  generally,  and  which  be  wields  with 
murderous  elTect  against  vulgar  Protestantism,  But  he  only 
partially  apprehends  these  great  truths,  and  he  combines  tl 
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in  bia  own  mind  wilh  principles  utterly  repugnant  to  ihem,  and 
wbicb,  taken  by  themselves,  involve  all  the  fatal  consequences 
vie  have  pointed  out.  But,  unless  n'e  have  eniirely  niisiaken 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  heart,  his  real  intellectual  and 
moral  wants  would  be  much  belter  satisfied  by  ihe  Callioljc 
doctrine  on  the  points  covered  by  the  nncathotJc  principles, 
(han  by  these  uncathoiic  principles  themselves.  It  seems  to  us 
thai  he  values  those  principles  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic 
truths  in  his  view  connected  with  them,  and  not  by  any  means 
for  their  own  sake.  He  clasps  the  errors  to  his  bosom,  he- 
cause  he  does  not  see  how,  without  them,  he  can  hold  the 
Catholic  truths  which  he  sees  in  connection  with  them,  and  which 
really  enrapture  his  heart.  What  be  wants  is  to  see  the  Cath- 
olic truths  discriminated  from  the  erroneous  principles,  and  its 
gaps,  as  existing  in  his  mind,  really  filled  up,  as  they  are  in 
Catholic  minds,  with  Catholic  doctrines. 

The  Reviewer's  first  and  principal  objection  to  Catholicity 
is,  that  it  sunders  subject  and  object  in  both  the  natural  order 
and  the  supernatural.  After  what  we  have  said,  he  must  see 
that  this  objection  is  unfounded,  and  indeed  it  can  appear  only 
ridiculous  lo  diose  who  are  acquainted  with  Catholic  theology. 
The  object  is  independent  of  the  subject,  but  the  subject  is 
never  independent  of  the  object.  Cod  is  independent  of  his 
creatures,  but  they  are  absolutely  dependent  on  him,  and  exist, 
as  we  have  constantly  maintained,  only  by  virtue  of  his  inti' 
male  presence,  and  the  immanence  of  his  act  creating  ihem 
from  nothing.  More  than  this  no  man  can  say,  without  falling 
into  pantheism.  In  the  supernatural  order  there  is  no  sunder- 
ing of  object  and  the  subject.  The  supernaiursl  object  exists 
a  parte  rei,  independent  of  the  subject,  and  is  as  real  m  se 
when  not  apprehended  or  believed  as  when  it  is.  But  no 
body  supposes,  at  least  no  Catholic  supposes,  it  can  be  believed 
by  a  subject  that  has  no  inward  correspondence  with  it,  —  only 
that  correspondence  is  not  natural,  but  must  he  supemalurat. 
Grace  is  twofold,  exterior  and  interior,  or  objeclive  and  sub- 
jective. As  exterior,  or  objective,  it  constitutes  and  presents 
the  supernatural  object ;  as  interior,  or  subjective,  it  raises  or 
elevates  the  subject  to  the  plane  of  the  object,  and  establishes 
a  proportion,  a  correspondence,  between  them. 

The  second  objection  of  the  Reviewer  is,  thai  Catholicity 
denies  individual  freedom,  or,  in  other  words,  individual  free- 
dom and  autborily  are  irreconcilable  on  Catholic  principles. 
The  boast  of  the  Reviewer  is,  that  his  doctrine  reconciles  the 
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two,  and  his  objection  is,  that  ours  sacriBces  liberty  to  autbority, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  sacrificing  liberty  to  authority,  losei 
authority  itself.  Both  the  boast  and  the  objection  proceed,  as  it 
strikes  us,  from  a  total  misconception  of  liberty  and  authority, 
as  well  as  of  Catholic  theology.  We  are  not  very  positive  n 
to  what  is  the  Reviewer's  precise  doctrine  on  the  subject ;  tat 
what  he  says,  in  the  article  before  us,  to  elucidate  it,  only  rea- 
ders it  to  our  apprehension  more  obscure  and  indefinite ;  bat 
be  appears  to  us  to  resolve  both  authority  and  liberty  iato 
necessity.  His  conception  of  law  seems  to  be  that  of  simple 
force,  acting,  in  regard  to  the  subject,  either  from  abroad  or 
from  within.  If  from  abroad,  the  subject  is  not  free,  and  be- 
longs to  the  physical  world  as  distinguished  from  the  moral; 
if  from  within  the  subject,  if  through  the  subject's  own  intelli- 
gence and  will,  it  is  the  law  of  freedom,  and  the  subject  is  free. 
Slavery  would  seem,  then,  to  consist,  not  in  being  held  to  obey 
an  unjust  law,  but  in  being  held  to  obey  a  law  that  comes  from 
abroad,  from  a  source  foreign  to  or  distinguishable  from  tbe 
subject ;  and  liberty  would  seem  to  stand,  not  in  being  held  to 
obey  only  just  law,  but  in  not  being  held  to  obey  any  law  not 
self-imposed,  or  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  subject  him- 
self.    This  is  what  we  gather  from  the  following  passage. 


"  It  may  now  appear  in  what  sense,  and  in  what  sense  only, 
have  ever  dreamed  of  allowing  man  a  will  or  voice  in  the  constitii- 
tion  of  the  law  by  which  he  is  required  to  be  governed.  *  To  as- 
sert man^s  authority,  or  right  to  be  governed  only  by  his  own  will,' 
according  to  Mr.  Brownson,  ^  is  to  deny  that  he  is  under  law,  or 
bound  at  all  to  seek  God  as  the  Sovereign  Grood.  Does  the  Be- 
viewer  maintain  that  we  are  not  morally  bound  to  seek  GSod  as  oar 
ultimate  end  ?  Does  he  deny  all  morality,  and  assert  that  man  is 
free  to  live  as  he  lists  ? '  Nothing  of  this  sort,  we  reply ;  nothing 
of  this  sort  whatever.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  mind  is  not  mid- 
ter ;  that  morality  is  not  nature ;  that  the  law  of  freedom,  to  be 
different  from  the  law  of  blind  necessity,  must  come  to  its  actuali- 
zation in  the  world,  not  in  the  way  of  merely  outward  force  under 
any  view,  but  through  the  self-moving  spontaneity  of  its  own  sub- 
jects, the  thinking  and  willing  of  the  created  minds  in  which  it 
works  and  reigns.  The  planets  obey  a  law  which  they  have  do 
power  to  accept  or  not  accept ;  it  is  in  them,  but  not  from  them  or 
of  them  in  any  way  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  their  acdon  is  bliod 
and  unfrec.  So  throughout  Nature^  as  such.  Its  very  charscter 
is  to  be  without  autonomy  in  its  own  order  of  existence.  The 
Moral,  on  the  contrary,  as  distinguished  from  the  Natural,  is  self- 
conscious,  self-active,  in  a  certain  sense  we  may  say  even  self- 
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productive,  and  in  such  form  truly  free.  It  is  not  made,  except 
as  it  at  the  same  time  makes  itself.  It  is  not  moved,  save  as  it 
originates  its  own  motion.  It  sinnils,  like  all  created  existence,  in 
the  power  of  law  ;  but  tbe  luw  here  is  not  from  abroad  simply,  oa  in 
the  case  of  mere  nature,  not  objective  and  outward  only,  but  inward 
aleo  and  subjective ;  it  is  brought  to  pass,  comes  to  its  actualiza' 
lion  in  the  world,  only  in  the  form  of  being  apprehended  and  willed 
by  its  subjects.  On  the  outside  of  such  self-conscious  life,  tt  can 
have  no  being  in  the  world  whatever.  Turn  it  in  any  way  into 
mere  blind  force,  simple  outward  compulsion,  and  all  proper  mo- 
rality is  at  an  end.  The  necessary  medium  of  its  revelation,  the 
very  element  in  which  it  exists  and  makes  itself  felt,  is  the  self- 
moving  activity  of  the  life  it  is  formed  to  bind  ;  which  at  the  same 
time  has  full  power  to  be  untrue  to  itself  by  refusing  the  authority 
of  its  proper  law,  and  which  can  be  rightly  bound  by  this  in  the 
end  only  as  it  receives  the  law  freely  into  its  own  constitution,  and 
BO  enacts  it  into  force  for  its  own  use.  Mind  thus,  by  its  very  con- 
stitution, is  required  to  be  autonomic,  self-legislative,  a  true  foun- 
tain and  source  of  law  for  itself;  while  tbe  law,  notwithstanding, 
has  its  ultimate  ground  only  in  God,  and  can  be  of  no  force  what- 
ever as  the  product  merely  of  any  lower  intelligence.  Objective 
and  subjective  here  must  fall  absolutely  together.  The  will  without 
the  law  is  false ;  denies  its  own  proper  nature ;  falls  over  to  the 
sphere  of  bondage  and  sin.  But  the  law,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
tiie  will,  has  no  power  either  to  accomplish  its  proper  work.  Only 
as  tile  law,  previously  necessary  by  Divine  constitution,  is  vnlled, 
freely  embraced,  affirmed  and  constituted,  by  the  created  intelli- 
gence it  is  ordained  to  rule,  so  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  product 
of  this,  its  own  act  virtually  and  deed,  can  there  be  any  true  escape 
from  the  idea  of  slavery,  any  true  entrance  into  the  sphere  of  free- 
dom, any  morality  or  religion  in  the  full  and  right  sense  of  these 
terms.  It  is  this  union  of  law  and  will,  necessity  and  liberty,  not 
outwardly,  but  inwardly,  which  brings  the  life  of  man  emphatically 
to  its  proper  form.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  autonomy  of  the 
human  subject,  the  right  of  man  to  be  governed  by  his  own  will, 
and  not  simply  by  a  heteronomio  force  acting  upon  him  from  be- 
yond his  will,  the  voice  that  belongs  to  him  properly  in  the  consli- 
tutioQ  of  the  law  which  he  is  called  to  obey."  —  pp.  315,  316, 

This,  we  think,  sustains  the  view  we  take,  especially  as  we 
are  bound  to  interpret  it  in  an  anti-Catholic  sense.  What  the 
Reviewer  says  about  the  moral  subject  being  "  self-conscious," 
"self-active,"  &c.,  makes  nothing  against  our  interpretation  ; 
for  it  is  all  reconcilable  with  the  assumption  that  the  law  is  an 
inherent  principle,  operating  from  within  the  subject,  and  the 
further  assumption  that  the  subject,  as  his  iutelligence  is  devel- 
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oped,  apprehends  and  wills  it.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  ibis 
i3  the  Reviewer's  doctrine,  for  it  is  genuine  Calvinism,  and 
corresponds  to  the  general  pantheistic  character  of  his  specula- 
tions. Moreover,  we  nowhere  find  him  recognizing,  unequivo- 
cally, any  freedom  but  that  which  he  calls  "  free  necessity," 
and  his  very  boast  is,  that  his  doctrine  reconciles  necessity  and 
libtrty  !  The  freedom  with  which  man  acts  he  likens  to  the 
freedom  with  which  God  creates  or  causes  his  own  being, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  freedom  at  all,  for  God  is  nu 
necessarium,  and  uncaused.  We  therefore  coDclude  that  llie 
Reviewer  really  means  to  leach  that  the  law  is  necessity,  and 
operates  necessarily  ;  but  as  it  operates  from  withia,  and  is  ap- 
prehended and  willed  by  the  subject,  it,  at  the  same  time 
thai  it  is  the  law  of  necessity,  is  also  the  law  of  freedom.  We 
need  not  tell  our  readers  that  this  does  not  reconcile  libaiy 
and  authority,  for  it  resolves  both  into  necessity.  There  is  do 
freedom  in  my  simply  apprehending  and  willing  the  necessity 
to  which  I  am  subjected. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  Reviewer  is  simply 
that  the  law,  in  order  to  bind,  to  have  the  obligatory  force  of 
law,  must  be  accepted  or  assented  to  by  those  it  is  intended  to 
govern.  Much  he  says  may  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
this  view.  Hence  he  would  maintain,  that  to  require  man  lo 
obey  a  law  which  he  has  not  voluntarily  assented  to  is  tyranny, 
and  be  who  is  required  lo  obey  such  a  law  is  a  slave,  and  no 
freeman.  This  view  makes  the  legality,  or  binding  force,  of 
the  law  depend  on  the  assent  of  the  subject.  This  doctrine 
has  been  held  ;  we  find  traces  of  it  in  some  of  our  SD'Called 
Galilean  authors  ;  it  lies  at  iha  holloai  of  al!  the  Jacobinical 
and  anarchical  theories  of  the  day  ;  it  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  ProCeslanlism,  that  is,  private  reason  judging  public 
authority  ;  and  it  is  appealed  lo  in  justification  of  all  rebellion 
in  Church  or  stale,  and  as  sanctioning  the  wild  and  destructive 
revolutionary  movements  which  have  recently  come  so  near 
overtlirowing  all  European  governments,  abolishing  all  law, 
and  dissolving  society  itself.  Law  is  law  only  in  that  it  binds, 
and  therefore,  according  to  this  principle,  law  derives  its  legal- 
ity, its  character,  iia  very  existence  as  law,  not  from  the  au- 
thority which  wills  and  promulgates  it,  hut  from  the  voluntary 
assent  of  the  subjects  it  is  intended  to  govern.  It  is  law  only 
by  virtue  of  thai  assent  or  acceptance.  But  tliis  makes  the 
subject  the  real  legislator,  and  the  sole  source  and  ground  of 
tiie  law  as  law.     ftfen  are  then  in  every  sense  their  own  law- 
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makers.  But  this  the  Reviewer  tlenies.  He  says  expressly, 
"  Mep  make  neiiher  truth  nor  law";  ihat  ilie  law  "  has  ils  iihi- 
mate  ground  only  in  God,  and  can  he  of  no  force  as  llie  prod- 
uct merely  of  any  lower  intelligence,"  It  would  seem,  then, 
(bat  the  Iteviewer  does  not,  after  all,  mean  this,  and  we  must 
return  to  the  view  already  given. 

But  pass  over  this;  suppose  the  Reviewer  really  does  mean 
that  the  law,  to  be  actually  law,  must  be  apprehended  and  vol- 
untarily assented  to  by  the  subject.  This,  undeniably,  makes 
the  subject  the  real  sovereign,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  law  regarded  in  ae  exists  prior  to  die  assent  of  the  subject, 
as  the  author  must  concede  ;  for  if  not,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  assent  to.  Now  has  the  subject  a  right  to  withhold  his  as- 
sent.' The  self-moving  activity  of  man,  the  Iteviewer  says, 
"  has  full  power  to  he  untrue  to  itself  by  refusing  the  authority 
of  ils  proper  law."  To  refuse  his  assent  to  the  law  which  is 
made  "  previously  necessary  by  Divine  consiiiuiion,"  would 
then  be  for  man  to  be  "  untrue,"  that  is,  disobedient  to  his 
proper  law.  Has  man,  we  say  not  the  potter,  hut  the  right, 
to  be  thus  untrue  or  disobedient.'  If  you  say,  yes,  you  utter  a 
palpable  contradiction,  and  deny  all  morality;  if  you  say,  no, 
you  assert  that  the  law  binds  prior  to  the  voluntary  assent  of  the 
subject,  and  then  deny  your  thesis,  for  you  say  man  "can  he 
rightly  hound  by  this  [the  law],  only  as  "  he  "  receives  the  law 
freely  into  "  his  "  own  constitution,  and  so  enacts  it  into  force 
for"  his  "own  use." 

The  law,  in  the  sense  we  are  to  consider  it  in  this  contro- 
versy, is  not  a  power  or  force,  but  a  simple  rule  or  measure  of 
action,  prescribing  what  is  to  be  done  and  what  is  to  be 
avoided,  or  commanding  good  and  prohibiting  evil.  Voluntary 
obedience  to  it  is  virtue,  right  conduct,  righteousness,  or  jus- 
tice ;  voluntary  disobedience  to  it  is  evil  conduct,  vice,  unright- 
eousness, or  injustice.  Now  we  ask  the  Reviewer,  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  admit  the  reality  of  a  law  prescribing  the  good 
and  prohibiting  the  evil,  and  thus  constituting  a  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  independent  of  man's  assent.  Is  it 
man  who  prescribes  the  good  and  prohibits  the  evil  ?  Is  it  his 
will  that  makes  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong?  and 
could  man,  if  he  chose,  alter  the  relations  between  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  by  giving  or  withholding  his  assent  to 
the  law.'  If  you  say,  yes,  you  deny  the  eternal  law,  and  make 
the  whole  moral  order  dependent,  not  on  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table will  and  nature  of  God,  but  on  the  will  of  man  ;  if  you  say, 
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no,  you  admit  a  law  above  man,  independent  of  his  will,  de- 
manding no  assenl  of  his  to  be  obligatory,  and  which  convicts 
him  of  sin,  of  rebellion,  if  he  does  not  both  assent  to  and  obey 
it.  In  the  former  case,  you  deny  the  whole  moral  order,  all 
immuiable  morality,  and  make  virtue  and  vice  whatever  man 
wills  them  to  be, — nay,  destroy  the  very  conception  of  boih, 
and  leave  man,  as  we  before  said,  free  lo  live  as  he  hsts.  If  the 
latter,  you  cannot  make  the  binding  force  of  ihe  law  depend  on 
the  assent  of  the  subject.  Law  is  not  law  unless  it  prescribes 
what  the  subject  ought  to  will,  and  what  he  ought  not  to  v'lW, 
and  therefore  must  be  a  law  to  the  will,  not  a  law  deriviog 
from  it,  and  consequently  must,  by  its  very  nature,  derive  all 
its  force  from  an  authority  above  it,  from  an  authority  which 
has  the  eternal  and  indefeasible  right  to  command  the  Tvill. 
We  here  repeat  only  the  A  B  C  of  ethical  science,  which  the 
Reviewer  must  concede,  or  deny  ethical  science  altogether. 
To  make  ihe  law  derive  its  binding  force,  that  is,  its  character 
as  law,  from  ihe  assent  of  those  whom  it  is  to  govern,  is  to  deny 
il3  essential  character  as  law,  —  is  to  deny  that  men  are  under 
law,  and  therefore  to  deny  aU  morality,  for  there  is  morality 
only  where  there  is  law,  and  if  no  law  binds  llie  asseat,  there  is 
no  law  for  man. 

What  the  Reviewer  really  wants  to  mainlaiti,  if  be  did  but 
see  it  distinctly.  Is,  however,  a  very  obvious  and  a  very  certain 
truth;  namely,  none  but  a  rational  being,  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing and  voluntarily  obeying  the  law,  can  be  the  subject  of  a 
moral  taw  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  none  other  is  by  the  con- 
stitution of  his  nature  a  moral  being.  Man  must  have  s  morai 
constitution,  or  he  cannot  be  the  subject  of  the  moral  law.  No 
doubt  of  this.  But  we  must  never  confound  that  which  con- 
stitutes man  a  moral  being  with  the  moral  law  itself,  or  the  law 
to  which  he  is  morally  bound  to  conform  all  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds.  Here  is  where  the  Reviewer  seems  lo  ua 
to  err.  He  does  not  keep  the  two  distinct,  but  runs  them  one 
into  the  other,  as  is  evident  from  his  saying  thai  "objective 
and  subjective  must  here  fall  absolutely  together."  The  law 
is  not  constituted,  or  actuahzed,  or  made  binding,  by  our  mor»! 
constitution  ;  but  God,  in  giving  us  a  moral  constitution,  has 
made  us  capable  of  being  governed,  not  by  a  physical  law,  as  is 
exiernal  nature,  but  by  the  moral  law,  which  addresses  itself  lo 
reason.  We  are  moral  not  because  we  are  not  bound  to  obey 
the  law  till  we  voluntarily  assenl  to  it,  but  because  we  are  mot- 
ally  free  in  obeying  it,  tliat  is,  are  not  forced  against  our  will 
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to  obey  it,  but  can  refuse  to  obey  it,  if  we  choose, —  because  to 
obey  or  not  to  obey  rests  always  in  our  own  free  will ;  we  are, 
however,  always  bound  to  obey  it,  and  the  law  is  just  as  obli- 
gatory when  we  reject  it  as  when  we  actually  assent  lo  it,  and 
we  disobey  it  only  at  our  peril;  we  never  have  the  right  to  re- 
fuse our  obedience. 

The  reconciliation  of  authority  and  liberty  is  never  a  diffi- 
cult question.  The  authority  of  God  is  absolute  over  all  his 
creatures,  and  as  his  authority  is  will  inseparable  from  infi- 
nite jusiice,  and  therefore  always  inherently  just  will,  it  is 
legitimate,  for  law  is  power  conjoined  with  justice,  or  will  regu- 
lated by  reason.  Subjection  to  God,  orlo  any  authority  imme- 
diately or  mediately  deriving  from  him,  is  never  any  encroach- 
ment upon  liberty,  for  liberty  is  destroyed,  not  in  being  held  lo 
obey  legitimate  authority,  but  in  being  subjected  to  an  aulhoriiy 
which  is  illegitimate.  Liberty  is  intact  so  long  as  man  is  left  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  rights,  and  no  one  of  bis  rights  is 
taken  away  or  abridged  by  holding  him  to  obedience  to  God  ; 
for  he  never  had  and  never  can  have  any  right  to  disobey  God. 
If,  then,  as  the  Catholic  maintains,  the  Church  be  really  com- 
missioned by  God,  authorized  by  him  to  speak  in  his  name  and 
by  his  authority,  there  is  and  can  be  no  violation  of  liberty  in 
requiring  all  men  to  believe  what  she  teaches,  and  to  do  what 
she  commands.  If  she  is  what  she  professes  to  be,  her  author- 
ity and  our  liberty  are  perfectly  compatible,  one  with  the  other ; 
for  in  submitting  lo  her  authority  we  submit  simply  to  the  law, 
which  we  never  had  aod  never  can  have  the  right  to  disobey. 

"  Our  objection,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  to  the  Roman  doc- 
trine, as  we  understand  it  to  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bvownson,  is 
that  the  law  objectively  taken  is  $o  far  sundertd  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  obeying  subject,  as  to  be  in  fact  set  over  against 
this  in  the  character  of  another  nature  altogether,  and  under  a 
wholly  outward  form.  Objective  and  subjective  are  made  to 
fall  apart  dualislically  into  two  distinct  worlds.  We  do  not 
wish  to  confound  them,  [then  you  must  acknowledge  them  to 
be  distinct,]  to  mix  them  together,  or  to  make  one  absorb  or 
destroy  the  other ;  we  recognize  their  dij'erence;  but  still  we 
object  just  as  strenuously  also  to  this  abstract  separation."  (p. 
317.)  This  may  all  be  very  clear  and  distinct  in  the  Review- 
er's mind,  but  is  a  little  obscure  and  confused  in  ours.  His 
objection  is,  that  we  sunder  too  far  the  law  objectively  consid- 
ered from  ilie  activity  of  the  obeying  subject.  But  before 
bringing  this  objection  he  should  point  out  hoicfar  the  two  may 
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notion  which  has  given  rise  to  the  unn^easured  obloquy  which 
has  been  showered  upon  the  Church;  but  1  know  also  that  1  am 
free  to  use  the  language  I  have  just  used,  and  that  in  doing  so 
I  only  prove  myself  a  dutiful  and  prudent  son  of  the  Church. 

jB.  Rather  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  you  mean,  young 
man.  The  spirit  with  which  you  speak  is  Satanic  ;  but  what 
you  say  is  partly  true  and  partly  false,  though  even  the  true 
becomes  false  in  the  connection  and  for  the  purpose  you  say  it. 

0.  We  thought  so,  and  were  sure  you  would  get  a  rebuke 
from  the  Catholic  side. 

jP.  I  have  great  regard  for  our  venerable  friend ;  but  he  is 
young  as  a  Catholic,  and  has  not  yet  lost  the  zeal  and  intoler- 
ance of  the  recent  convert.  I  do  not,  he  will  permit  me  to 
say,  recognize  him  as  an  authorized  expounder  of  Catholic 
faith  and  theology.     I  was  born  and  bred  a  Catholic. 

jB.  I  thought  you,  like  the  rest  of  us,  were  born  an  infidel 
and  child  of  Satan. 

jP.  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  an  infidel.  I  have  always  been 
a  Catholic,  and  my  father  and  mother  were  Catholics  before 
me,  and  so  were  all  my  ancestors,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  St. 
Austin  and  his  forty  monks,  sent  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to 
convert  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There  has  never  been  an  infidel 
or  heretic  in  the  family,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

jB.  There  may,  however,  have  been  some  not  very  good 
Catholics,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  stock  lias  degenerated. 
Yet  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  you  were  always  a  Catholic. 
You  were  born  —  as  is  every  one,  excepting  always  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  those  sanctified  in  the  mother's  womb,  as 
was  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  —  an  infi- 
del and  child  of  Satan,  and  you  became  a  Catholic  only  in  holy 
baptism.  We  who  grew  up  in  heresy,  and  spent  the  vigor  of 
our  lives  in  the  service  of  Satan,  are  not  meet,  I  grant,  to  be 
called  Catholics,  to  be  treated  as  children  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
meet  in  you  who  have  been  orthodox  from  your  infancy  to  tell 
us  so  ;  you  should  rather  rejoice  over  our  conversion,  for  you 
know  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  with  the  angels  of  God  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety-and-nine  just 
persons  that  need  no  repentance.  I  claim  not  to  be  an  author- 
ized teacher ;  I  am  but  a  simple  layman,  and  know  very  little 
of  Catholic  theology.  I  only  know  what  I  am  taught,  and  all 
that  is  not  censurable  in  me  is  that  I  do  not  take  it  upon  me  to 
teach  my  teachers,  nor  to  boast  over  those  who  may  chance  to 
be  less  instructed  than  myself.     It  is  for  youth  to  be  proud  and 
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arrogant,  to  fancy  it  knows  all  things,  and  possesses  all  virtues  ; 
it  is  for  old  age,  looking  back  upon  a  painful  experience,  to  be 
modest  and  humble,  —  to  deplore  its  ignorance  and  bewail  its 
short-comings. 

jP.  Forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  assuming  or  disre- 
spectful. 

B,  Of  course  not.  You  but  spoke  as  it  is  the  fashion  for 
young  men  now-a-days  to  speak,  —  out  from  the  fulness  of 
your  own  self-confidence,  and  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
attitude  you  assume,  or  the  bearing  of  your  speech. 

jF.   You  are  severe. 

B.  Kindly  so,  if  I  am,  as  you  will  yourself  feel,  long  before 
you  are  as  old  as  I  am  ;  for  I  do  not  think  you  are  one  of  those 
who  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  experience.  But  enough  of 
this.  I  am  a  convert,  I  grant,  and  you  are  not.  You  have 
to  thank  God  that  you  had  Catholic  parents,  who  brought  you 
up  in  the  Church,  and  early  instructed  you  in  what  you  should 
believe  and  in  what  you  should  do  ;  and  I  have  to  thank  him 
no  less,  nay,  still  more,  that  he  has  had  the  inefiable  goodness 
to  call  me  from  error  and  sin,  and  make  me  in  my  old  age  a 
member  of  his  Church.  In  your  case  and  mine,  all  the  glory 
is  due  to  him,  and  to  him  alone.  Neither  of  us  has  wherein  to 
glory  but  his  grace,  and  neither  has  wherewithal  to  boast  over 
the  other.  The  point  to  be  considered  is,  not  which  of  us  is 
greatest,  but  what  is  the  truth  on  the  question  raised  which  we 
both,  as  Catholics,  must  hold. 

My  young  friend,  if  as  well  instructed  in  Catholic  doctrine 
as  he  would  persude  us,  knows  that  one  may  utter  some  things 
which  are  censurable  as  heresy,  others  as  simply  erroneous, 
others  as  rash,  others  as  scandalous,  others  as  ill-sounding, 
and  others  as  offensive  to  pious  ears.  Now,  supposing  be 
can  say  all  he  has  said  without  absolutely  falling  into  heresy, 
be  may  still  be  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  other  notes  of  cen- 
sure. What  he  says  is  disrespectful  to  the  Church,  to  the 
Holy  Father,  and  the  clergy,  and,  to  say  the  least,  sounds  bad 
and  is  offensive  to  pious  ears,  and,  as  it  may  well  lead  some 
to  sin,  it  is  scandalous.  Aside,  then,  from  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  the  particular  propositions  he  utters,  he  has  no 
right  to  say  what  he  says  ;  for  a  man  may  be  guilty  at  coromon 
law  of  a  libel,  though  he  utters  only  the  truth,  by  uttering  it  in 
a  malicious  spirit  for  a  malicious  purpose,  and  in  this  sense,  it 
is  sometimes  said,  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libeL 
So  much  must  be  said  as  to  the  ammtw  of  his  remarks. 
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be  legitimaiely  sundered,  and  where  is  ihe  Hue  beyond  which  U 
is  not  lawful  lo  go.  Then  be  should  show  ihat  we  do  Uans- 
gress,  and  in  what  respect  we  transgress,  that  line.  We  have  la 
regret  that  he  has  done  neither.  We  set  the  object  over 
against  the  subject,  it  seems.  But  the  very  definition  of  ob- 
ject, taken  simply  as  object,  is  dial  which  is  over  against  the 
subject,  or  that  which  stands  facing  the  subject.  The  very 
word  itself  says  as  much.  "  In  the  character  of  another  nature 
altogether."  Subject  and  object  are  of  the  same  nature,  or  tbey 
are  of  difierent  natures.  By  nafure  here  we  must  undersUnd 
that  which  constitutes  the  thing  what  it  is,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  every  other.  In  this  sense,  it  is  incommunicable,  and  iu 
presence  always  asserts  identity,  and  exchides  divei^iiy.  Vou 
cannot  then  assume  that  subject  and  object  are,  as  subject  and 
object,  partly  of  the  same  nature,  and  partly  of  diverse  natures- 
You  must  ehher  assert  them  as  one  and  identical,  aa  does  the 
pantheist,  or  you  must  assert  them  as  differing  by  nature  aho- 
geiher.  The  same  is  the  same,  and  things  difierent  are  differ- 
ent, then  not  the  same.  Are  then  object  and  subject  the  same, 
one  and  identical.''  The  Reviewer  says,  '*  We  recognize  their 
difference."  Very  good,  what  more  do  we  ourselves  do?  We 
assert  their  difference,  and  maintain  that  ihey  are  really  as  irell 
as  apparently  distinct.  "  Under  a  wholly  outicard  form."  "We 
do  not  know  what  this  means-  The  Reviewer  is  perpetually 
talking  about  "  inward"  and  "outward."  We  wish  he  would 
explain  himself,  and  tell  us  in  what  sense  be  uses  these  words; 
for,  as  the  case  now  stands,  he  seems  to  us  to  be  frightened  by 
apparitions  raised  by  his  own  fancy.  In  the  sense  of  dutiucl 
from  one  anolker,  we  oppose  subject  and  object  to  each  oihfif 
under  an  outward  form,  if  you  please,  and  so  does  the  Be- 
viewer  ;  for  he  recognizes  their  difference ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  we  distinguish  them  in  any  other  respect  \a  an  «ul- 
ward  form.  We  recognize  an  intelligible  world  distinct  from 
the  sensible,  and  hold  that  the  intelligible  exists  a  parte  rn, 
and  is  as  truly  objective  as  the  sensible.  The  law  perTaioi 
to  the  intelligible  world,  as  the  object  of  the  intellect,  not  of 
the  senses.  But  it  is  not  for  that  reason  any  mure  one  with 
the  intellect  that  apprehends  it,  than  a  tree  is  one  with  lire 
sense  of  sight  by  which  we  behold  it.  As  the  tree  does  not 
become  subject  by  our  beholding  it,  so  the  law  does  not  be- 
come subjective,  or  cease  lo  be  purely  objective,  by  our  ap- 
prehending or   tinders  landing  it.      Here  is  all  ibe  "outwant 
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form"  we  assert,  and  we  are  very  much  mislaken  if  our  oul- 
ward  13  more  oHward  ihan  the  Reviewer's  inward.* 

"  But  still  we  ohjecl  jusi  as  strenuously  to  this  abstract  sep- 
aration." What  abstract  separation?  The  abstract  se|)aration 
which  he  understands  us  to  make?    What  is  that?    We  are  sure 


*  The  Reviewer  aeems  to  us  lo  leaaon  throughout  as  i(  he  held  thnt 
ihe  aoiivily  af  the  subject  traoBrortnB  the  oliject  into  subject,  that  the  fact 
of  kuowleilgo  ideatilies  the  iiitelleclual  subject  aud  ilie  intelligible  object, 
ajid  that  the  act  of  willing  idenlifiee  the  veluutar;  Bubjecl  with  the  object 
willed;  hence  he  never  objects  that  we  distinguish  i ha  snbject  and  ob- 
ject, but  that  we  tiBsert  them  to  be  icholli/  distinot,  and  he  never  denies 
the  obleclivity  of  the  object  aJlogelher,  but  simply  that  it  is  mert'ly  ubjeo- 
Ijve.  So,  again,  he  does  uot  deny  that  the  distinctitin  between  subject  and 
object  is  uulward,  or  that  they  exist  a3  disiincl  under  an  oulu'uid  furm, 
but  denies  that  the  form  is  mhally  outward.  The  two  may  be  sundered, 
but  must  not  be  sundered  loo  far.  It  is  retnark&ble  that  throughoot  he 
never  daiea  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  absolniely.  '  At  the  tail  of  his  affir- 
maiiona  or  denials  there  always  comes  ia  a  qualificatiun,  which  takes  off 
at  least  one  half  of  the  assertion  or  the  negation.  He  never  makes  a 
strictly  calegoricaJ  stalement,  and  hence  there  is  not  a  single  deliniiion, 
properly  socalledjineilherofhisarliclesagainstua.  Whencecomea  this! 
It  certainty  comes  not  froni  his  ignarsnce  of  the  categories,  or  from  his 
WKDt  of  logical  capacity  or  discipline ;  but  it  comes,  in  our  judgment, 
from  a  vicious  ontology,  which  he  has  been  led  lo  adopt,  partly  by  moderit 
pbilosophera.  but  still  more  fiain  his  having  plunged  deeply  into  the  study 
of  mystical  theology  before  having  devoted  Bufhcient  time  to  the  study  of 
■pecniaiive  or  dogmatic  theology.  He  seeros  to  mistake  everywhere 
mystical  union  for  subBlaatiiiJ  unity,  or  identity  of  substance;  or  if  he 
does  not  do  this,  he  assumes  that  the  denial  of  this  unity  or  ideiilily,  or 
the  BSMrtion  uf  the  dislincllon  of  substances,  ia  a  detiial  of  the  mystical 
union  itself.  The  soul  in  the  Christian  life  is  certainly  mystically  united 
to  God,  and  lis  life  oonaisls  in  an  inelliible  union  with  him;  but  there  is 
no  idenijficatjon  of  substance.  The  creature  remains  in  the  category  of 
created  things,  and  the  Christian's  highest  Jile,  here  or  in  the  bealihed 
stale,  is  never  the  identical  life  of  God,  for  the  promise  is,  not  that  when 
he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  God,  but  thai  ■'  we  shall  be  /tte  him,  for  we 
shall  see  bim  as  be  ia";  and  likeness  always  implies  dilTerence.aa  the  Re- 
viewer must  have  learned  from  the  old  cotitroversy  between  the  bomoon- 
sians  and  the  homoiousians.  Love  makes  us  one  with  God,  we  concede, 
but  myatically,  not  physically,  far  we  remain  always  creature,  and  he  al- 
WAyi  Creator.  So  in  the  tact  of  knowledge  the  subject  and  uhjecl  ace 
onited,  but  not  unified,  or  made  identical.  They  remain  — Ploiinus  and 
the  Neopialonists,  and  Schelling  and  Hegel,  to  the  contrary  no  I  wtthsla  tid- 
ing —  aa  distinctly  two  things  in  the  fact  of  knowledge,  as  they  Bre  out  of 
that  (hcl.  This  the  Reviewer  seems  to  us  to  overlook,  and  bence  the 
pBDiheislie  character  of  hie  own  siaiemenls,  and  his  apprehension  ihat  we, 


denying,  nut  only  their  oi 

of  such  union.    This  apprchensioa  ia  ic 

uut  distinciiun  and  dilFerence. 


iC.J>(U, 
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"  ahead  on  its  own  hook,"  —  the  sense  common  to  most  of  our 
modern  geologists,  naturalists,  or  cultivators  of  the  physical 
sciences,  aod  advocates  of  the  Baconian  philosophy;  or  in  the 
sense  in  which,  as  in  Plato's  TiniEus,  ii  asserts  God  on  one 
side,  and  the  eternity  of  matter  on  (he  other  ;  or,  in  line,  in  the 
Oriental  sense,  in  which  it  asserts  the  dual  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  two  original,  eternal,  self-existent,  and  mutually  in- 
dependent principles,  or  beings,  one  good,  the  other  bad, — the 
old  Manichtcan  doctrine,  held  by  the  Alliigenses  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  perhaps,  in  modern  times,  by  the  great  body  of  Prot- 
estants, who  boast  of  being  their  descendants  and  contimjators. 
But  the  Ileviewer  will  not  pretend  that  we  assert  dualism  in 
any  one  of  these  three  senses;  and  the  only  sense  in  which  be 
can  pretend  that  we  assert  it  is  in  the  sense  in  which  it  as- 
serts that  creation  is  contingent,  not  necessary,  and  that  God 
and  the  world  are  distinguished  as  creator  and  creature,  csuse 
and  effect.  That  the  truth  in  opposition  in  pantheism  does  not 
stand  in  an  opposite  error,  we  of  course  concede  ;  but  tliat  it 
does  not  stand  on  the  other  side,  or  side  opposed  lo  pantheism, 
we  cannot  concede,  for  if  it  does  noi,  it  is  not  the  truth  in  oppo- 
silion  to  it.  There  may  be  opposite  errors,  but  the  truth  al- 
ways stands  between  them,  opposed  to  both,  opposing  one  face 
to  the  one,  and  another  face  lo  the  other. 

The  Reviewer  is  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  holds  thai  t 
great  truth  underlies  pantheism,  and  another  underlies  dualism, 
and  ihat  our  duly  is  to  accept  and  harmonize  the  two.  Neither 
is  lo  be  denied  absolutely,  but  we  must  deny  a  little  and  affirm 
a  little  of  both.  This  is  all  very  well  for  a  ProtesUnt,  who  can 
hare  truth  only  as  mixed  with  falsehood,  and  who  can  never 
make  an  affirmation  or  a  denial  without  falling  into  error,  W 
the  Reviewer  must  excuse  us  for  not  consenting  lo  place  our- 
selves in  his  unpleasant  position.  Pantheism  is  either  true  or 
it  is  false,  and  if  false  it  is  lo  be  denied  absolutely,  and  no  truth 
does  or  can  underlie  it ;  for  if  a  great  truth  did  underlie  it,  it 
would  be  founded  in  truth,  and  a  doctrine  founded  in  truth  is 
true  doctrine,  not  false.  So  of  dualism  ;  it  is  either  true  or  il 
is  false,  or  true  in  one  sense  and  false  in  another.  If  true  ia 
one  sense  and  false  in  another,  your  business  is  to  distinguish, 
and  define  in  what  sense  it  is  true  and  in  what  il  is  false,  and 
then  to  affirm  it  in  the  former  sense,  and  deny  il  in  the  latter. 
In  (he  sense  it  is  false,  or  as  a  false  doctrine,  no  great  truth 
underlies  it,  for  it  is  a  perversion  or  denial  of  the  truth.  Let 
us  have  no  eclectic  or  syncretic  twaddle  on  the  subject. 


J850.]  The  MerceTiburg   Theology.  377 

The  Reviewer  says  of  ua, "  The  facility  with  which  he  throws 
U9  continually  into  ihe  wrong  serves  only  to  illustraie,  as  we  take 
it,  the  fault  and  wrong  of  his  own  position."  That  is,  we  must 
have  fallen  into  the  error  opposed  lo  the  pantheistic  error,  or 
ue  could  not  have  so  easily  thrown  the  Reviewer  into  the 
wrong  !  This  is  not  so  clear  to  us.  We  should  draw  sn  op- 
posite conclusion  from  the  same  premises,  and  say  that  the  facil- 
ity with  which  we  threw  him  into  the  wrong  serves  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  our  position  and  the  falsity  of  bis  ;  for  we  are  quite 
sure  that,  without  the  truth  on  oor  side,  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  throw  such  a  man  as  the  Reviewer  into  the  wrong. 
"  It  shows  itself  to  be  a  dialectical  extreme."  And  "  no  such 
extreme  can  ever  live  by  simply  killing  its  opposite;  but  only  by 
coming  to  a  true  inward  reconciliation  with  it  in  the  power  of  a 
higher  idea,  whose  province  it  is,  in  such  case,  not  to  destroy 
absolutely  on  either  side,  hut  rather  as  regards  both  to  com- 
plete and  fulfil."  Here  is  the  mere  vulgar  cant  of  our  modern 
eclectics,  by  which  ihey  seek  to  rehabilitate  falsehood,  and 
consecrate  every  error  and  heresy,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  error  is  merely  a  partial  or 
Incomplete  truth,  as  Cousin  and  his  school  expressly  leach, 
The  assumption  Is  itself  a  monstrous  error-  Error  is  not  an 
incomplete  truth,  a  partial  or  one-sided  view  of  truth,  but  a 
false  view,  that  is,  a  denial  of  truth.  Every  false  doctrine  is, 
in  that  it  is  false,  a  contradiction  of  the  truth,  and  must  he 
killed,  or  the  truth  cannot  live.  Pantheism,  the  Reviewer  con- 
cedes, Is  an  error.  Its  essence  consists  in  the  denial  of  the 
contingency  of  the  universe,  and  the  assertion  that  in  their  sub- 
stance God  and  the  world  are  identical.  This  is  not  an  inciim- 
plele  truth,  a  partial  or  one-sided  view  of  truth,  to  he  completed 
by  an  error  from  the  opposite  quarter ;  but  it  is  a  sheer,  unmit- 
igated falsehood,  and  is  got  rid  of  only  by  asserting  its  direct 
contradictory,  namely,  the  universe  is  contingent,  not  neces- 
sary, and  God  and  the  world  are  of  diHerent  substances,  or 
distinct  and  different  as  lo  substance.  It  and  this  truth  which 
we  oppose  lo  it  are  in  the  very  nature  of  things  irreconcilable, 
and  one  can  be  asserted  only  by  the  absolute,  unqualified  denial 
of  the  other.  And  what  we  say  of  pantheism,  we  say  of  every 
false  doctrine.  The  Reviewer  is  all  wrong  in  his  eclectic 
twaddle,  for  we  can  in  conscience  call  it  by  no  name  more 
respeciahlc.  There  is  no  logic  by  which  opposites,  that  is, 
contraries,  can  be  reconciled.  Trutli  is  never  opposed  to  truth, 
and  of  opposites  one  must  always  be  false.     In  the  power  of 
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"  ahead  on  its  own  hook," — ihe  sense  common  to  most  of  our 
modem  geologists,  naturalists,  or  cuhivaiors  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  advocates  of  the  Baconian  philosophy;  or  in  the 
sense  in  which,  as  in  Plato's  Timxus,  ii  asserts  Uod  on  one 
side,  and  the  eiemity  of  mailer  on  the  other ;  or,  in  fine,  in  tfie 
Oriental  sense,  in  which  it  asserts  ihe  dual  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  two  original,  eternal,  self-exisient,  and  niuttially  in- 
dependent principles,  or  beings,  one  good,  ihe  other  bad, — the 
old  ManicbEean  doctrine,  held  by  the  Albigenses  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  perhaps,  in  modern  times,  by  ihe  great  body  of  Prot- 
estants, who  boasl  of  being  iheir  descendants  and  con  tin  iia  lots, 
Bui  ihe  Reviewer  will  not  pretend  that  we  assert  dualism  in 
any  one  of  these  three  senses;  and  ihe  only  sense  in  which  he 
can  pretend  that  we  assert  it  is  in  the  sense  in  winch  it  as- 
serts thai  creation  is  contingent,  not  necessary,  and  thai  God 
and  the  world  are  distinguished  as  creator  and  creature,  cause 
and  effect.  Thai  the  truth  in  opposition  lo  paniheism  does  not 
stand  in  an  opposite  error,  we  of  course  concede  ;  but  ihai  it 
does  not  stand  on  the  other  side,  or  side  opposed  to  paniheism, 
we  cannot  concede,  for  if  it  does  not,  ii  is  not  the  truth  tn  oppo- 
sition to  it.  There  may  be  opposite  errors,  bul  the  truth  al- 
ways stands  between  them,  opposed  to  both,  opposing  one  face 
lo  the  one,  and  another  face  lo  the  other. 

The  Reviewer  is  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  holds  ihat  a 
great  truth  underlies  paniheism,  and  another  underlies  dualism, 
and  thai  our  duty  is  lo  accept  and  harmonize  the  Iwo.  Neither 
is  to  be  denied  absolutely,  but  we  must  deny  a  litUe  and  sOirm 
a  lillle  of  bolh.  This  is  all  very  well  for  a  Protestant,  who  can 
have  Irutli  only  as  mixed  with  falsehood,  and  who  can  never 
make  an  affirmation  or  a  denial  wiihoul  falling  into  error,  but 
the  Reviewer  must  excuse  us  for  not  consenting  to  place  our- 
selves in  his  unpleasant  position.  Pantheism  is  either  true  or 
it  is  false,  and  if  false  it  is  to  be  denied  absolutely,  and  no  truth 
does  or  can  underlie  it ;  for  if  a  great  Iruih  did  underlie  it,  ii 
would  be  founded  in  troth,  and  a  doctrine  founded  in  truth  is 
true  doctrine,  not  false.  So  of  dualism  ;  it  is  either  true  or  it 
is  false,  or  true  in  one  sense  and  false  in  another.  If  true  in 
one  sense  and  false  in  another,  your  business  is  to  distinguish, 
and  define  in  what  sense  it  is  true  and  in  what  it  is  false,  and 
then  to  aifirm  it  in  the  former  sense,  and  deny  it  in  the  latter. 
In  the  sense  it  is  false,  or  as  a  false  doctrine,  no  great  Irulb 
underlies  il,  for  it  is  a  perversion  or  denial  of  the  truth.  Let 
us  have  no  eclectic  or  syncretic  twaddle  on  ihe  subject. 


1850.]  The  Mercersburg   Theology.  377 

TheReviewersaysof  us,"  Thefaciliiywiih  which  he  throws 
us  coniinually  into  the  wrong  serves  only  to  illustrate,  as  ne  lake 
ii,  ihe  fault  and  wrong  of  his  own  position."  That  is,  we  must 
have  fallen  inio  the  error  opposed  to  the  pantheistic  error,  or 
we  could  not  have  so  easily  thrown  ihe  Reviewer  inio  the 
wrong!  This  is  not  so  clear  to  us.  We  should  draw  an  op- 
posite conclusion  from  the  same  premises,  and  say  that  the  facil- 
iiy  with  which  we  ihrew  him  into  the  wrong  serves  to  illusirale 
the  truth  of  our  position  and  the  falsity  of  his  ;  for  we  are  quite 
sure  that,  without  the  truth  on  our  side,  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  throw  such  a  man  as  the  Reviewer  into  the  wrong. 
"  It  shows  itself  to  be  a  dialectical  extreme."  And  "  no  such 
extreme  can  ever  live  by  simply  killing  its  opposite;  but  only  by 
coming  to  a  true  inward  reconciliation  with  it  in  the  power  of  a 
higher  idea,  whose  province  it  is,  in  such  case,  not  to  destroy 
absolutely  on  either  side,  but  rather  as  regards  both  to  com- 
plete and  fulfil."  Here  is  the  mere  vulgar  cant  of  our  modern 
eclectics,  hy  which  ihey  seek  to  rehabilitate  falsehood,  and 
consecrate  every  error  and  heresy,  past,  present,  and  lo  come. 
It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  error  is  merely  a  partial  or 
incomplete  truth,  as  Cousin  and  his  school  expressly  leach. 
The  assumption  is  ilself  a  monstrous  error.  Krror  is  not  an 
incomplete  truth,  a  partial  or  one-sided  view  of  truth,  but  a 
false  view,  that  is,  a  denial  of  truth,  Every  false  doctrine  is, 
in  that  it  is  false,  a  contradiction  of  the  truth,  and  musi  be 
killed,  or  ihe  truth  cannot  live.  Pantheism,  the  Reviewer  con- 
cedes, is  an  error.  Its  essence  consists  in  the  denial  of  the 
contingency  of  the  universe,  and  the  assertion  that  in  their  sub- 
stance God  and  the  world  are  identical.  This  is  not  an  incom- 
plete truth,  a  partial  or  one-sided  view  of  truth,  to  he  conipleted 
by  an  error  from  the  opposite  quarter  ;  but  it  is  a  sheer,  unmit- 
igated falsehood,  and  is  got  rid  of  only  by  asserting  its  direct 
contradictory,  namely,  the  universe  is  contingent,  not  neces- 
sary, and  God  and  the  world  are  of  different  substances,  or 
distinct  and  different  as  to  substance.  It  and  this  truth  which 
we  oppose  to  it  are  in  the  very  nature  of  things  irreconcilable, 
and  one  can  be  asserted  only  by  the  absolute,  unqualified  denial 
of  the  other.  And  what  we  say  of  pantheism,  we  say  of  every 
false  doctrine.  The  Reviewer  is  all  wrong  in  his  eclectic 
twaddle,  for  we  can  in  conscience  call  it  hy  no  name  more 
respectable.  There  is  no  logic  hy  which  oppositfs,  that  is, 
contraries,  can  be  reconciled.  Truth  is  never  opposed  lo  truth, 
and  of  opposites  one  must  always  be  false.     In  the  power  of 
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what  higher  idea  than  either  truth  or  falsehood  can  truth  and 
faiseliood  come  to  a  true  inward  reconciliation  with  eauli 
oiher  ? 

The  Reviewer  wishes  lo  be  able  to  assert  the  immanence  of 
God  in  his  works,  and  he  thinks  this  immanence  is  ihe  truth 
that  underlies  pantheism.  With  his  leave,  ibis  is  a  great  mis- 
take, for  pantheism,  by  bis  own  concession,  is  false.  Then 
the  immanence  of  God  cannot  be  asserted  in  a  pantheistic 
sense ;  then,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  il  is  permilied  us  to 
assert  it,  it  is  not  pantheistic,  is  no  part  of  pantheism,  is  not 
related  to  paniheisro,  neither  underlies  it  nor  overlies  tt,  and  la 
not  denied  in  denying  pantheism,  but  in  fact  is  denied  in  antrl- 
ing  pantheism.  In  denying  pantheism,  the  Reviewer  inay  be 
in  danger  of  denying  this  immanence ;  but  no  one  who  has  an 
infallible  guide  is  in  danger  of  doing  it,  or  has  any  occasion  lo 
fear  that,  in  the  plain,  plump  denial  of  error  on  one  side,  he  may 
fctll  into  an  error  on  the  other.  Let  the  Reviewer  de6ne  Ihe 
true  immanence  of  God,  as  distinguished  from  the  pantheistic 
immanence,  and  perhaps  he  will  find  that  we  have  no!  denieiJ 
it,  and  that  he,  in  order  lo  mainiain  it,  must  lake  his  siaod 
with  us. 

We  have  now  replied  to  the  Reviewer's  article,  as  far  as  ve 
have  judged  it  necessary.  We  are  not  conscious  of  having 
overlooked  a  single  important  point,  and  we  have  done  our  besi 
to  seize  and  reply  lo  the  real  thought  of  the  author.  If  we 
have  failed,  it  has  been  unintentionally,  and  perhaps  the  Re- 
viewer's fault  more  ihan  our  own  ;  for  we  must  tell  lum  ihat,  if 
he  writes  with  vigor,  he  by  no  means  writes  wilh  clearness  and 
definiieness.  He  seems  rarely  to  express  his  meaning  wiib 
distinctness  and  precision.  If  he  replies  to  us,  we  hope  be 
will  be  more  expltcil,  and  try  and  accommodate  himself  some- 
what to  our  dulness  of  apprehension.  We  wish  to  be  jusl  to 
him,  and  have  no  disposition  to  charge  upon  his  principles  con- 
sequences which  they  do  not  logically  involve.  We  ihink, 
also,  that  he  would  find  bis  own  advantage  in  attempting  to 
give  his  doctrines  a  more  rigidly  scientific  and  logical  method 
and  statement.  He  will  find  it  no  useless  discipline,  and  one 
of  ihe  speediest  ways  of  arriving  at  truth.  In  conclusion,  we 
must  beg  him  to  excuse  us  if  we  have  seemed  now  and  then  a 
little  severe  in  our  remarks.  Our  severity  is  intended  for  bis 
doctrine,  not  for  him  personally,  for  personally  we  have  a  high 
esteem  for  him. 


1850.]  Conversations  of  an  Old  Alan- 


Art.  V.  —  Conversations  of  an    Old   Man  and  hit    Young 
Friends.— iio.  III. 

F.  You  have  not  salisfied  ine.  I  love  and  honor  the  Church 
in  her  place,  and  1  yield  neither  to  you  nor  to  any  other  man 
in  my  reverence  for  the  clergy,  or  my  obedience  to  iheni,  so 
long  as  iliey  keep  within  iheir  proper  sphere.  But  when  tha 
Church  encroaches  on  (he  civil  authority,  and  seeks  lo  estab- 
lish a  theocracy,  I  cease  to  respect  her ;  and  when  the  clergy 
leave  the  spiritual  order,  and  undertake  to  dictate  to  me  the 
political  conduct  I  am  to  follow,  I  hold  myself  free  lo  disobey 
ihein,  and,  if  need  be,  to  resist  ihem  wiih  all  my  might.  I  am 
a  man  and  a  citizen,  as  well  as  a  Christian,  and  uo  power  on 
earth,  if  I  can  hinder  it,  shall  wrest  from  me  my  rights  as  a 
man,  or  interfere  with  my  convictions  of  duty  as  a  citizen.  If 
the  Pope  himself  should  undertake  to  control  my  conduct  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  would  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  even,  if 
necessary,  make  war  on  him  as  soon  as  I  would  upon  any  for- 
eign potentate. 

B.  Bravo  !  my  young  friend  ;  you  are  not  lacking  in  brave 
words  and  high  spirit,  such  as  it  is. 

O.  F  talks  very  well,  and  if  he  could  as  a  good  Catholic 
talk  as  he  does,  it  would  amount  lo  something.  They  who  are 
not  Catholics  would  then  have  some  assurance  that  your  Church 
is  not  incompatible  with  civil  liberty  and  social  progress. 

G.  Very  irue.  But  F's  talk  is  all  gammon,  and  can  de- 
ceive no  one.  He  is  a  poor  Catholic,  and  he  will  never  per- 
suade me  that  he  is  talking  in  the  spirit  of  ibe  religion  he  pro- 
fesses. He  either  does  not  know  his  religion  or  he  does  not 
believe  it,  and  holds  on  to  it  only  because  he  is  loo  proud  to 
forsake  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 

F.  You  all  seem  to  know  my  religion  better  than  I  know  it 
myself;  but  I  have  never  known  one,  brought  up  a  Protestant 
or  nn  unbeliever,  that  did  not  entirely  mistake  her  character ; 
and  in  no  respect  is  she  more  misapprehended  than  in  her 
teachings  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  orders,  temporal 
and  spiritual.  I  know  that  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  big- 
ots and  Ullramontanisls  have  led  many  to  ibink  that  I  cannot 
as  a  good  Catholic  say  what  I  have  just  said,  and  1  own  that 
the  conduct  of  such  Popes  as  Gregory  the  Seventh,  Alexander 
the  Third,  Innocent  the  Third,  and  Boniface  the  Eighth,  which 
I  dare  be  known  not  to  approve,  may  seem  to  confirm  the  false 
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noiion  which  has  given  rise  to  the  unmeasured  obloquy  which 
lias  been  showered  iijion  the  Church;  but  1  know  also  that  1  am 
free  to  use  ihe  language  1  have  just  used,  and  that  in  doing  so 
I  only  prove  myself  a  dutiful  and  prudent  son  of  ihe  Church. 

B.  Hather  of  the  synagogue  of  Saian,  you  mean,  youn; 
man.  The  spirit  with  which  you  speak  is  Satanic  ;  but  what 
you  say  is  partly  true  and  partly  false,  though  even  ibe  true 
becomes  false  in  the  connection  and  for  the  purpose  you  say  it. 

O.  We  ihoLtghl  so,  and  were  sure  you  would  get  a  rebuke 
from  the  Catholic  side. 

F.  I  have  great  regard  for  our  venerable  friend ;  but  be  i» 
young  as  a  Caihohc,  and  has  not  yet  lost  ihe  zeal  and  iniole> 
aocB  of  the  recent  convert,  I  do  not,  he  will  permit  me  lo 
say,  recognize  him  as  an  authorized  expounder  of  Catholic 
faith  and  theology,     I  was  born  and  bred  a  Catholic. 

B.  I  thought  you,  like  the  rest  of  us,  were  born  an  infidel 
and  child  of  tialan. 

F.  1  am  not,  and  never  was,  an  inGdel.  I  have  always  beea 
a  Catholic,  and  my  father  and  moilier  were  Catholics  before 
me,  and  so  were  all  my  ancestors,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  St. 
Austin  and  bis  forty  monks,  sent  by  St.  Gregory  itie  Great  to 
convert  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There  has  never  been  an  infidel 
or  heretic  in  the  family,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of, 

B.  There  may,  however,  have  been  some  not  very  good 
Catholics,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  slock  lias  degenerated. 
Yet  you  are  mistaken  in  saying  you  were  always  a  Catholic. 
You  were  horn  —  as  is  every  one,  excepting  always  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  those  sanctified  in  the  nioiher's  womb,  ai 
was  the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  —  an  infi- 
del and  child  of  Satan,  and  you  became  a  Catholic  only  in  holy 
baptism.  We  who  grew  up  in  heresy,  and  spent  the  vigor  of 
our  lives  in  the  service  of  Satan,  are  not  meet,  1  grant,  to  be 
called  Catholics,  to  be  treated  as  children  ;  but  ii  is  hardly 
meet  in  you  who  have  been  orihodox  from  your  infancy  lo  tell 
us  30  ;  you  should  rather  rejoice  over  our  conversion,  for  you 
know  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  with  ihe  angels  of  God  over 
one  sinner  that  repentelh,  more  than  over  ninety -and -nine  just 
persons  that  need  no  repentance.  I  claim  not  to  be  an  author- 
ized teacher ;  I  am  but  a  simple  layman,  and  know  very  little 
of  Catholic  theology.  1  only  know  what  1  am  taught,  and  all 
that  is  not  censurable  in  me  is  that  I  do  not  lake  it  upon  me  to 
teach  my  teachers,  nor  to  boast  over  those  who  may  chance  to 
be  less  instructed  than  myself.     It  is  for  youth  to  be  proud  and 
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arrogant,  lo  fancy  II  knows  all  iliings,  and  possesses  all  virtues ; 
it  is  for  old  age,  lookic^g  back  upon  a  painful  experience,  to  be 
modesi  and  humble,  —  lo  deplore  us  ignorance  and  bewail  its 
short-comings. 

F.  Forgive  me.     I  did  not  mean  to  be  assuming  or  disre- 


spet 


;tful. 


.  Of  course  not.  You  but  spoke  as  it  is  the  fashion  for 
young  men  now-a-days  lo  speak, — out  from  the  fulness  of 
your  own  self-confidence,  and  in  ulier  unconsciousness  of  the 
atii[ude  you  assume,  or  iLe  bearing  of  your  speech. 

F.   Vou  are  severe. 

B.  Kindly  so,  if  I  am,  as  you  will  yourself  feel,  long  before 
you  are  as  old  as  I  am  ;  for  1  do  not  think  you  are  one  of  those 
who  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  experience.  But  enough  of 
tbis.  I  am  a  convert,  I  grant,  and  you  are  not.  Vou  have 
to  thank  God  that  you  had  Catholic  parents,  who  brougbl  you 
up  in  the  Church,  and  early  instructed  you  in  what  you  should 
believe  and  in  what  you  should  do  ;  and  I  have  to  thank  him 
no  less,  nay,  still  more,  that  he  has  had  the  ineffable  goodness 
to  call  me  from  error  and  sin,  and  make  me  in  my  old  age  a 
member  of  his  Church.  In  your  case  and  mine,  all  the  glory 
is  due  to  him,  and  lo  him  alone.  Neither  of  us  bas  wherein  lo 
glory  but  his  grace,  and  neither  bas  wherewithal  to  boast  over 
the  other.  The  point  to  be  considered  is,  not  which  of  us  is 
greatest,  but  what  is  the  truth  on  the  question  raised  which  we 
both,  as  Catholics,  must  hold. 

My  young  friend,  if  as  well  instructed  in  Catholic  doctrine 
as  he  would  persude  us,  knows  that  one  may  utter  some  tilings 
which  are  censurable  as  heresy,  others  as  simply  erroneous, 
others  as  rash,  others  as  scandalous,  others  as  ill-sounding, 
and  others  as  ofTensive  to  pious  ears.  Now,  supposing  he 
can  say  all  he  has  said  without  absolutely  falling  into  heresy, 
he  may  still  be  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  other  notes  of  cen- 
sure. What  he  says  is  disrespectful  lo  the  Church,  lo  the 
Holy  Father,  and  the  clergy,  and,  lo  say  the  least,  sounds  bad 
and  is  offensive  to  pious  ears,  and,  as  it  may  well  lead  some 
to  sin,  it  is  scandalous.  Aside,  then,  from  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  the  particular  propositions  he  utters,  he  has  no 
right  to  say  what  he  says  ;  for  a  man  may  be  guilty  at  common 
law  of  a  libel,  though  he  utters  only  the  truth,  by  uttering  it  in 
a  malicious  spirit  for  a  malicious  purpose,  and  in  this  sense,  it 
is  sometimes  said,  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel. 
So  much  must  be  said  as  to  the  animus  of  his  remarks, 
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As  to  the  matter  itself,  I  agree  that  the  Church  is  to  be 
honored  and  oheyed  only  id  her  place  ;  but  vtho,  according  to 
Catholicity,  is  the  judge  of  what  is  her  place  ?  And  how  can 
a  Catholic,  who,  if  a  Catholic,  believes  without  doubling  ibai 
she  is  infallible,  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  leach  ui 
what  we  are  to  believe,  and  to  command  us  what  we  are  lo 
do,  ever  make  the  supposition  that  she  does  or  can  get  out  of 
Ler  place  ?  I  have  been  taught  that  our  Lord  is  himself  super- 
nalurally  present  with  the  Church  all  days  unto  the  coasutnma- 
lion  of  the  world,  and  that  he  assumes  to  himself  the  resftoa- 
sibility  of  keeping  her  In  her  place,  and  preventing  her  froni 
going  astray  or  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  any  individual, 
community,  or  interest.  As  my  yoimg  friend  claims  to  be  wei! 
versed  in  Catholic  doctrines,  he  will  set  me  right  if  1  havB 
been  wrongly  taught. 

F.  I  do  not  pretend  that  you  are  wrong  in  this.  I  hold  the 
Church  is  infallible  and  holy  ;  but  I  do  not  therefore  lioW 
that  popes,  cardinals,  amhiiioiis  prelates,  and  priests  are  infal- 
lible and  impeccable. 

B,  Fair  and  easy,  young  man.  Mind  the  categories,  or  you 
may  get  into  a  category  yourself,  as  Captain  Truck  would  say. 
That  popes,  cardinals,  prelates,  priests,  are  personally  impec- 
cable, nobody  pretends  ;  so  that  matter  we  can  pass  over. 
That  cardinals,  prelates,  and  priests,  teaching  out  of  their 
own  hearts,  are  not  infallible,  are  as  fallible  as  other  men,  I 
concede  ;  but  thai  they  are  fallible  when  teaching  what  the 
Church  has  taijgbt  them,  or  commands  them  lo  teach,  I  deny, 
and  so  must  my  young  friend  himself,  if  a  good  Catholic. 
Personally  ibey  are  fallible,  but  when  leaching  in  ihe  conminn- 
ion  of  the  Church  their  teaching  is  infallible.  As  to  ilie  Hnly 
Father,  when  speaking  as  a  private  doctor,  he  is  in  the  condi- 
tion of  any  other  private  doctor ;  but  when  he  teaches  as 
Pope,  officially,  as  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church,  and  deSnes 
faiih  or  morals  for  the  whole  Church,  you  cannot  say  he  errs, 
for  you  are  bound,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  believe, 
ex  animo,  that  his  definition  is  true,  and  you  nre  no  more  st 
liberty  lo  impugn  a  doctrinal  definition,  formally,  judicially, 
given  by  a  pope,  than  you  are  to  impugn  a  doctrinal  definition 
given  by  an  (ecumenical  council.  The  mere  speculative  de- 
nial of  ihe  infalhbility  of  the  Pope  is  nol  formal  heresy,  and  lie 
who  makes  it  may  be  absolved ;  bul  the  practical  application  of 
this  speculative  denial  to  any  particular  doctrinal  deGnilion 
made  by  the  Pope,  or  the  denial  of  the  truth  of  any  docirine 
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the  Pope  defines  to  be  Catholic  doctrine,  is  heresy,  and,  if 
persisted  in,  excludes  from  the  Catholic  communion.  This 
being  so,  you  are  not  held  to  be  a  heretic  because  you  say  ihe 
Pope  may  err,  not,  indeed,  because  whal  you  say  is  not  lalse, 
but  because,  being  obliged  lo  believe  he  never  does  err,  il  is  a 
harmless  absurdity,  which  the  Church  has  never  considered  it 
necessary  to  condemn,  and  which  she  overlooks  in  compassion 
for  the  logical  weakness  of  those  who  make  it.  1  do  not,  then, 
by  any  means  concede  lo  you  that  a  definition  of  falih  or 
morais  for  ihe  whole  Church  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  can  be 
erroneous,  and  the  moment  you  select  any  one  and  pronounce 
it  erroneous,  1  shall  pronounce  you  a  heretic. 

F.  That  you  may  indeed  do,  if  the  definition  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  pastors  of  the  Church. 

B.  I  shall  make  no  inquiry  whether  it  has  been  so  accepted 
or  not;  because  the  definition  binds  me  in  conscience  the 
moment  that  1  know  the  Pope  has  made  it,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that,  if  I  should  refuse  to  believe  it  exanimo,  or  dare  to 
reclaim  against  it,  I  should  incur,  tpgo  facto,  excommunication. 
You  are  not  by  any  means  at  liberty  to  withhold  your  obedi- 
ence till  you  have  consulted  all  the  pastors  of  (he  Church,  and 
ascertained  whether  ihey  agree  that  it  is  due  or  not. 

F.  Welt,  be  that  as  it  may  ;  if  the  Pope  should  command 
me  to  make  war  on  my  country,  or  bid  me  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  the  temporal  power,  I  will  say,  what  I  have  heard 
even  from  Catholic  pulpits, —  I  would  scorn  bis  command  :  I 
would  refuse  him  obedience,  and  resist  him  lo  the  utmost  of 
my  ability. 

B.  Very  likely  you  would.  But  there  is  very  little  Catho- 
lic piety  in  abusing  the  Pope  hypotheticaliy,  and  if  he  has  been 
so  abused  from  Catholic  pulpits,  so  much  the  more  shame. 
But  it  is  for  us  to  leave  the  incumbents  of  those  pulpits  to 
answer  lo  those  who  have  received  authority  to  call  them  to 
account  for  their  conduct.  We  will  say  nothing  of  them,  only, 
if  ihey  have  done  what  their  religion  does  not  warrant,  we  will 
take  care  not  to  imitate  them.  Indiscreet  men,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  occupy  pulpits  ;  men  who,  in  endeavnnring  to  throw 
off  one  charge  brought  against  the  Church  by  her  enemies, 
incur  another  not  less  dangerous.  When  one  treats  disrespect- 
fully the  Vicar  of  our  Lord,  and  makes  use  of  expressions  that 
diminish  our  reverence  for  those  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed 
over  us,  we  know  be  has  forgotten  himself,  and  is  not  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  he  has  received.     Thus 
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far  I  own  I  am  not  bound  to  follow  him.  The  supposition  you 
make  is  absurd  and  impossible,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  what  we 
would  or  would  not  do  in  case  it  should  happen.  Wait  till  ihe 
supposition  becomes  possible,  before  you  make  up  your  miod 
what  you  will  do, 

0.   But  is  not  a  man's  first  duty  to  his  country  ? 

B.  No,  Sir. 

C.  As  1  thought.  I  always  believed  the  Catholic  religion 
incompatible  with  patriotism  and  the  rights  of  the  civil  power; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  an  American  and  a  republican, 
I,  who  am  no  bigoi,  and  respect  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
every  one,  deprecate  its  spread  amongst  us. 

R.  The  Catholic  owes  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate,  and 
therefore  can  never  be  a  good  citizen  or  a  real  patriot. 

F.  It  is  to  prove  thai  you  are  wrong  that  1  have  taken  the 
ground  I  have,  and  which  our  venerable  friend  here,  with  his 
(Jl)ramontanism  and  old  world  notions,  attempts  to  controvert. 
Verily,  1  am  half  inclined  to  think  he  has  just  been  disentombed 
from  the  Dark  Ages,  and  supposes  the  world  is  now  what  it 
was  then,  and  that  he  can  safely  revive  old,  obsolete  ideas. 
Don't  believe  a  word  he  says.  He  has,  saving  his  presence 
and  begging  pardon  of  his  years,  no  discretion,  and  neglects 
entirely  the  cardinal  virtue  of  prudence. 

J\'l.  1  am,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  believe  that  you  are  wrong, 
and  that  he  Is  a  better  expounder  of  Catholicity  than  you  are. 
I  should  despise  your  Church,  indeed,  if  she  were  what  you 
would  make  her. 

F.  You  say  that  because  you  despise  her  already,  and  de- 
light to  have  her  presented  In  the  most  odious  light  possible. 
I  am  not  willing  to  hang  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  my  reli|- 
ion  ;  and  he  who  represents  her  in  the  light  to  which  I  object 
1  must  regard  as  her  enemy. 

B.  Keep  cool,  my  young  friend,  and  do  not  lei  your  leal 
for  your  religion,  which  I  perceive  is  very  ardent  just  now, 
hurry  you  into  rash  judgments.  Zeal,  to  be  commendable, 
must  be  according  to  knowledge.  1  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it, 
that  my  first  duly  is  not  to  my  country,  and  1  will  add  thai  1 
do  not  find  patriotism  ever  mentioned  as  a  virtue  at  all.  Nay, 
as  far  as  I  have  studied  the  history  of  the  Church,  I  have  found 
an  overweening  patriotism,  or  natioiialiiy,  among  the  very  worst 
enemies  religion  has  had  to  struggle  against.  It  has  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  schisms  which  have  rent  llie 
seamless  robe  of  our  Lord,  and  among  the  most  active  causes 
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of  the  rise  and  continuance  of  all  the  great  heresies  of  ancient 
and  modern  limes,  Froleslantisin  would  have  been  stillhorn, 
if  there  had  been  no  narrow  and  contemplible  national  feeling 
snd  prejudice  in  GerioHny,  Holland,  and  England  to  come  to 
serve  as  its  nurse.  Wliat  to  me  are  the  arbitrary  lines  and 
boundaries  which  separate  nations,  and  as  a  consequence  make 
theiD  enemies.  I  know  only  two  classes  of  mankind,  —  those 
who  belong  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  those  who  oppose  her. 
The  Church  is  my  country,  and  Catholics  are  my  compatriots, 
my  kinsmen,  my  brothers,  and  my  sisters,  wherever  born,  wher- 
ever they  live,  of  whatever  nation,  race,  or  color, — while,  red, 
yellow,  or  black.  Those  who  are  not  Catholics,  whether  pa- 
gans, Mahometans,  Jews,  or  heretics,  are  all  of  one  general 
class,  the  enemies  of  God  and  children  of  Satan  ;  for  wiiose 
conversion  and  eternal  salvation  I  am  always  to  pray  and  labor, 
but  with  whom  the  less  strict  my  connection  the  belter.  I 
am  to  do  them  good  for  God's  sake,  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
power ;  but  beyond,  I  have  no  part  or  lot  with  them.  Chris- 
tianity introduces  a  higher  bond  of  union  than  that  of  nationality, 
and  bids  me  seek  a  higher  glory  than  national  heroism,  and  a 
subllmer  virtue  than  patriotism.  The  Church  is  Catholic, 
and  would  mould  all  nations  into  one  vast  republic,  melt  all 
into  one  grand  brotherhood,  by  uniting  all  in  the  same  faith,  the 
same  hope,  the  same  charity,  the  same  worsliip,  under  the 
supreme  law  of  God.  In  presence  of  this  law,  which  is  the 
same  for  all  men,  of  whatsoever  age  or  nation,  talk  not  to  tne  of 
your  narrow  and  contracted  patriotism  ;  and  before  the  Church 
of  God,  commissioned  to  leach  all  nations  till  the  end  of  time, 
dare  never  speak  of  your  petty  naiiooaliiies,  or  your  diversities 
of  race,  sept,  clan,  or  family. 

No:  my  first  duty  is  not  to  my  country ;  my  first  and  my 
whole  duly  is  to  God,  and  to  God  alone.  I  owe  no  other 
duly  than  my  duty  to  him,  my  only  Sovereign,  ray  only  Lord 
and  Master.  Whatever  duly  I  am  bound  to  render  to  my 
country,  my  parents,  my  children,  my  friends,  or  my  neighbours, 
is  included  integrally  in  my  duly  to  him,  and  1  am  bound  to 
render  it  to  them  only  because  I  owe  it  to  him,  and  he  com- 
mands me  to  pay  it  to  them.  I  am  accountable  to  God  alone; 
I  am  rightfully  no  creature's  subject  ;  no  man,  in  his  own  right, 
is  my  master,  and  I  deny  the  legitimacy  of  all  aulhoriiy  that 
derives  from  man,  or  has  simply  a  human  origin.  No  man,  no 
body  of  men,  has  ihe  inherent,  underived  righi  to  command  me, 
or  to  bind  me,  either  in  soul  or  body,  in  thought,  will,   or 
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deed.  That  portion  of  my  duty  to  God  which  he  commands 
me  10  render  lo  my  country,  to  the  civil  government,  to  parents, 
children,  friends,  or  neighbours,  I  am  bound  for  bis  sake  to  ren- 
der tliem,  and  I  shall  fail  in  my  obedience  to  him  if  I  do 
not,  —  shall  be  guilty  of  a  sin  against  him,  atid  deserve  b'a 
eternal  wraih  and  condemnation. 

You  young  radicals,  in  your  wild  enthusiasm  and  misdirected 
zeal  for  liberty,  madly  deny  the  very  principle  of  liberty,  and 
under  pretence  of  asserting  liberty  assert  the  fundamental  pria- 
ciple  of  slavery.  You  are  poor  statesmen,  and  poorer  philos- 
ophers ;  for  you  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  principle  of  all 
slavery,  as  of  all  tyranny,  is  in  the  assertion  of  man's  oaiive, 
inherent  right  to  govern  man,  or  what  is  tlie  same  thing,  to  in- 
siiluie  and  enforce  government.  Government  of  some  sort  you 
must  have ;  and  therefore  you  must  assert  somewhere  tbe 
right  to  govern,  and  consequently  the  duly  of  obedience.  As 
you  wish  to  be  able  to  resist  tbe  governing  authority  when  you 
choose,  you  declare  it  to  be  of  human  origin,  well  knowing  ibal 
what  is  of  human  origin  is  never  in  itself  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  that,  being  human,  you,  as  also  human,  must  have  as  much 
right  lo  resist  it  as  it  can  have  to  command  you.  Believing 
yourselves  cleverer  than  tbe  average  of  tbe  people,  and  therefore 
concluding  that  you  have  above  the  average  chance  of  being 
le.iders  and  governors,  if  you  can  have  a  democratic  constiiu- 
tion  of  the  state,  and  confounding  liberty  with  your  own  hberiy 
to  govern,  you  suppose  that  you  have  secured  freedom  when 
you  have  succeeded,  not  only  in  making  government  derive  iw 

flowers  from  a  purely  human  source,  but  from  the  multitude  at 
arge.  Thus  far  all  very  well.  But  you  do  not  look  on  the 
Other  side,  and  you  see  not  that  your  assertion  of  the  human 
origin  of  government,  in  order  to  be  able  lo  resist  it  when  it 
does  not  suit  you,  is  the  denial  of  all  right  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment to  govern,  and  that  therefore  you  are  reduced  to  ibe 
alternative,  either  no  government,  as  niainlain  Garrison,  Foster, 
Abby  Folsom,  &c.,  or  a  government  that  has  no  right  to  gov- 
ern, that  is,  an  illegitimate  government.  The  former  is  practi- 
cable only  in  theory;  practically,  there  will  always  be  some 
government,  for  without  government  there  is  and  can  be  no  so- 
ciety, and  without  society  man  cannot  live,  since  he  ia  essen- 
tially social  in  his  nature.  Then  you  must  adopt  the  latter,  and 
(hen  have  only  illegitimate  government,  that  is  to  say,  onlf 
usurpation  and  tyranny,  under  which  (here  is  and  can  be,  in 
principle,  only  slavery. 
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Foolish  boys,  you  fancy  that  you  can  have  freedom  wJihout 
legitimate  authority,  and  legitimate  aulhorily  without  God.  But 
you  can  no  more  have  a  state  without  God  than  you  can  a 
universe.  Political  atheism  implies  universal  atheism,  and 
that  in  turn  implies  universal  negation.  An  atheist  may  be  a 
minister  of  slate,  but  if  there  were  no  God  there  could  be  no 
stale  to  administer ;  for  the  moment  you  ask  what  is  ihe 
foundation  of  the  state,  you  must  have  recourse  to  a  law  ante- 
rior to  the  state,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  organized  or  consti- 
tuted ;  and  the  moment  you  ask  the  origin  of  thai  law,  you  must 
go  back  of  the  people  to  a  law  giving  them  the  right  lo  organ- 
ize the  state,  and  therefore  back  of  creation  itself,  up  to  the 
creator,  God,  who  alone,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  sovereign,  the 
founlBiii  of  all  authority,  and  of  all  law  that  is  law. 

Deriving  the  law  from  God,  who  has  the  inherent  right  to 
govern  us  as  he  will,  because  he  has  made  us,  and  is  both  our 
Supreme  Good  and  the  Supreme  Good  in  itself,  we  get  a  solid 
foundation  for  freedom.  We  then  deny  the  principle  of  tyr- 
anny and  slavery,  the  right  of  man  to  lord  it  over  man  ;  we  de- 
clare all  men  equal  before  the  law,  therefore,  as  lo  their  rights 
and  duties,  equal  one  lo  another  ;  therefore,  that  one  has  no 
right  of  bis  own  over  another,  and  therefore,  again,  one  owes 
nothing  to  another.  Here  is  freedom,  full  and  absolute,  be- 
cause there  js  nothing  due  except  lo  God,  ihe  Supreme  Good, 
and  nothing  demanded  except  what  is  due  lo  him  ;  because 
there  is  no  arbitrary  will  or  authority,  and  nothing  is  exactable 
from  any  one  but  what  God  himself  has  made  so,  and  what  he 
has  made  so  can  be  exacted  only  by  virtue  of  his  authority, 
and  according  to  Ihe  law  he  prescribes. 

Since  God  is  the  Sovereign  Good,  the  Supreme  Good  both 
in  itself  and  of  all  his  creatures,  he  has  taken  care  to  command 
us  to  pay  as  much  of  what  we  owe  him  to  our  country,  to  our 
civil  rulers,  to  our  parents,  lo  our  children,  to  our  neighbours,  as 
is  necessary  or  proper  for  their  and  our  good.  Ascertain,  then, 
what  portion  of  my  duty  to  God  he  has  made  payable  lo  my 
country  and  the  civil  authoriiies,  and  thai  I  will  acknowledge 
myself  bound  in  conscience,  for  his  sake,  lo  pay  them  ;  but  I 
am  bound  lo  pay  ihem  nothing  more,  and  even  this  only  for  the 
reason  that  he  bids  me  do  so. 

F.  That  is  all  I  ask.  But  when  the  clergy  forget  thai,  and 
either  refuse  themselves,  or  forbid  others,  to  render  it 

B.  They  will  fail  in  their  duly  to  God,  and  incur  his  con- 
demnation. No  doubt  of  it.  When  the  sky  falls,  we  shall  caich 
larks- 
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F.  You  seem  to  speak  as  if  that  could  never  bappeo. 

B.  Remember,  I  speak  not  of  heretical  ministers,  or  ibe  so- 
called  sectarian  clergy,  for  1  do  not  count  ihem  as  clergynien. 
I  speak  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  to  a  professed  Catholic,  and  I 
ask  him  If  he  is  not  bound  to  believe  that  these  are  commii- 
sioned  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  him  his  duty. 

F.  Of  course  I  am. 

B.  Then  ii  would  seem  to  be  the  ordination  of  God,  not 
thai  you  should  sit  in  judgment  on  the  clergy,  and  see  whether 
ihey  do  or  do  not  properly  discharge  their  duly,  but  tlial  you 
should  go  to  them  to  learn  yours.  The  clergy  are  ordained  to 
teach  you,  not  you  to  teach  them,  and  you  receive  tbe  will  of 
God  through  the  Church  at  their  hands,  not  they  at  ynun. 
They  are  your  pastors,  not  you  theirs  ;  and  the  Holy  Gboii 
has  placed  them  over  you,  not  you  over  them.  Tbe  sbepberd 
leads  the  flock,  not  the  flock  (lie  shepherd. 

F.  I  admit  that  the  clergy  are  my  guides  in  all  spiritual  nut- 
ters, and  that  I  am  hound  to  obey  the  representatives  of  tbe 
Church  in  every  thing  spiritual.  The  Church  is  a  spiritual,  nol 
a  temporal  kingdom,  and  in  the  spiritual  order,  under  God,  she 
has  plenary  sovereignty-  Here  my  obedience  is  due  to  bet, 
and  if  I  do  not  yield  it  I  am  a  bad  Catholic.  But  in  the  tem- 
poral order  she  has  no  right  to  command  me,  and  if  ber  raia* 
Isters  attempt  to  do  It,  1  have  the  right  to  resist  ibem,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  I  will  resist  them.  I  will  perloriD  my 
duly,  but  1  will  also  preserve  my  rights. 

B.  So  you  have  said,  and  nobody  doubts  your  readiness  to 
resist  the  pastors  of  your  Church,  and  to  display  your  pronesi 
against  the  clergy.  But  you  claim  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  I  hold 
you  hound  to  be  true  to  Catholic  leaching.  Who  then  for  us, 
as  Catholics,  has  received  auiborily  from  God  lo  expound  and 
declare  unto  us  our  duty  to  him,  and  to  say  what  part  is  pay- 
able to  him  immediately,  and  what  part  is  payable  to  our  neigh- 
bour, to  our  country,  or  to  the  temporal  order? 

F.  The  Church  is  commissioned  to  teach  us  our  duly  in  the 
spiriiual  order,  and  the  slate  is  supreme  in  the  temporal  order. 
Church  and  slate  are  two  separate  and  coordinate  powers,  each 
supreme  and  independent  in  its  own  order.  The  state  is  ■ 
usurper  when  it  interferes  in  spirituals  ;  and  the  Church,  when 
it  interferes  in  temporals.  The  stale  has  no  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion ;  the  Church  has  no  temporal  jurisdiction. 

B.  Your  reply  Is  not  precisely  to  the  point ;  but  let  that 
pass.     To  whom  belongs  the  right  to  tell  U3  where  is  ibe  Iloe 
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that  separates  the  two  orders,  and  to  define  the  powers  of  each, 
or  to  say  uben  one  does  or  does  not  encroach  on  the  jurladic- 
lion  of  ihe  other? 

F.  Why,  —  why, —  it  belongs  to  each  to  decide  in  its  own 
case. 

B.  And  suppose  there  should  he  disagreement,  and  ilie  two 
orders  should  set  up  confliciing  claims,  who  or  where  is  the 
umpire  to  decide  between  them? 

P.  As  to  llisl,  no  umpire  is  needed  ;  the  line  between  the 
two  orders  is  so  broad  and  plain,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
as  to  where  it  is. 

B.  So  you  may  think  ;  hut  you  must  he  aware  that  there  has 
been,  if  not  niisiake,  at  least  disagreement,  and  Proiesiants 
with  one  voice  tell  you,  that  the  Church  during  the  Middle 
Ages  aiiempted  perpetually  to  encroach  upon  the  temporal  ju- 
risdiction of  princes,  while  all  Catholics  worthy  of  the  name 
tnainiain  the  contrary,  that  the  princes  were  constantly  usurping 
(he  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  and  that  all  she  at- 
tempted was  to  resist  their  usurpation,  and  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  the  spiritual  order.  If  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  controversies  about  Investitures  and  kindred  mat- 
ters between  the  Popes  and  the  German  Emperors,  the  Clar- 
endon Constitutions,  and  struggles  between  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  the  kings  of  England.  You  must  know 
thai  there  have  been  grave  and  earnest  disputes  between  the 
two  orders.  The  Church,  too,  has  temporal  possessions, 
churches,  convents,  abbeys,  lands,  endowments,  bestowed 
upon  her  hy  the  piety  and  zeal  of  her  children  for  spiritual  pur- 
poses. Do  these  pertain  to  the  temporal  order  or  to  the  spir- 
itual order  ?  Has  the  Church  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  her  own 
temporalities,  or  does  the  jurisdiction  pertain  by  right  and  in- 
herently to  the  stale?  You  are  very  ignorant  of  history  if  you 
know  not  that  the  Church  has  on  this  question  decided  one 
way,  and  the  temporal  order,  for  the  most  part,  the  other. 
Practically,  then,  the  line  is  not  so  broad  and  obvious  that  no 
mistakes  or  disagreements  can  arise  between  the  two  powers. 
Where  do  you  lodge  the  poiver  to  decide?  You  say,  virtually, 
nowhere.  So  Almighty  God  has  left  his  work  incomplete, 
and  in  certain  cases  that  may  and  do  arise,  we  simple  believers 
Lave  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  our  duly,  whether  we  are  to 
obey  the  Church  or  join  with  the  temporal  order  against  her ; 
whether  we  are  to  fight  for  her,  or  against  her.  Suppose  the 
two  powers  are  in  conflict ;  the  Church,  by  virtue  of  the  obedi- 
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ence  I  owe  ber,  calls  upon  me  to  rally  to  her  side,  and  to  re- 
sist what  she  denounces  as  the  tyranny  and  sacrilege  of  the  civil 
power  ;  and  the  civil  power,  by  virtue  of  my  allegiance  to  it, 
calls  upon  me  to  rally  to  its  standard,  and  aid  it  in  maintaining 
what  it  calls  its  rights  against  ecclesiastical  usurpation.  Here  is 
a  case  of  conscience.  Which  am  I  in  conscience  bound  to  obey? 
Now,  when  a  Catholic  has  a  case  of  conscience,  to  whom  does 
he  go,  to  whom  is  he  bound  to  go,  for  its  solution?  To  the 
minister  of  state,  or  to  the  priest  of  the  Church  ?  Are  ques- 
tions of  conscience  spiritual  or  temporal.'  Do  tbey  pertain  to 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  or  to  the  spiritual.' 

F.  To  the  spiritual,  of  course. 

B.  Very  well.  I  go,  then,  with  my  case  of  conscience  to  my 
parish  priest.  He  either  cannot  or  will  not  solve  it,  or  does  not 
solve  it  to  suit  me  ;  appeal  may  then  be  made  to  the  bisbop ; 
and  from  the  Bishop  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  the  ultimate  appeal  in  all  questions  of  the  sort 
The  Pope  will  decide,  because,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  sup- 
position, he,  as  the  supreme  Head  and  Ruler  of  the  Church, 
under  God,  has  already  decided,  that  my  duty  is  to  obey  the 
Church,  and  support  her  against  the  encroaching  temporal  au- 
thority. He  had  decided  the  case  in  the  outset  by  comroaDd- 
ing  me  to  resist  the  temporal  authority.  In  the  case,  as  it  goes 
up  to  him  by  appeal,  you  as  a  Catholic  cannot  deny  bis  right  to 
decide,  and  therefore  his  decision  here  binds  me  in  conscience. 
But  his  right  to  decide  on  the  appeal  is  only  the  right  to  de- 
clare what  is  the  law  in  the  case,  the  very  right  be  exercised 
when  he  issued  his  command,  and  if  I  have  no  right  in  the  one 
case  to  appeal  from  his  decision,  I  have  none  in  the  other.  As 
I  have  no  right,  as  must  be  conceded,  to  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision on  appeal,  I  had  none  to  appeal  from  his  conunaud  in 
tlie  outset. 

F.  So  it  would  seem,  I  grant. 

B,  Then  the  Church  is  herself  the  judge  for  all  tbe  faithful 
in  the  case,  and  it  is  hers  to  deGne  her  own  powers,  tbe  extent 
of  her  jurisdiction,  and,  in  thus  defining  her  own  jurisdiction,  the 
extent  of  the  spiritual  order,  to  define  the  powers  and  extent  of 
the  temporal  order.  You  began,  my  young  friend,  by  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  You  said  you  honored  the  Church  in 
her  place,  and  the  clergy  in  their  own  sphere.  You  would 
have  spoken  more  like  a  Christian,  if  you  had  said,  I  honor  and 
obey  the  state  in  its  own  place,  and  I  respect  and  obey  tbe 
ministers  of  state  so  long  as  tbey  keep  within  their  own  sphere; 
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but  when  they  come  out  of  it,  and  intermeddle  with  spiritual 
matters,  I  will  neither  honor  nor  obey  iliem  ;  lor  I  must  obey 
God  rather  than  man. 

M.  I  am  no  Catholic,  but  I  have  always  maintained  ihat  a 
consistent  Catholic  must  assert  the  independence  and  suprem- 
acy of  the  spiritual  order,  and,  begging  F's  pardon,  I  must  re- 
gard him  either  as  insincere  in  bis  professions  of  temporal  inde- 
pendence, and  making  them  merely  for  Buncombe,  or  as  wholly 
ignorant  of  ihe  first  principles  of  bis  religion,  nay,  of  all  relig- 
ion, if  religion.  One  may  see  wliat  his  principles  lead  lo  in 
the  history  of  the  German  Protestant  Churches,  and  of  ihe 
Anglican  Church,  the  handiwork  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his 
sainily  daughter  Elizabeth.  One  or  (he  other  order  must  be 
supreme ;  and  if  we  shrink  from  claiming  supremacy  for  the 
spiritual  order,  we  must  concede  it  (o  the  teniporal,  and  thus 
subject  conscience  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  convert  the 
Church  into  a  mere  police  establishment,  and  ministers  of  relig- 
ion into  a  part  of  the  constabulary  force  of  the  stale.  If  relig- 
ion is  any  thing  at  all  but  mere  slate  craft,  it  is  the  supreme 
law,  to  which  men  in  ibe  temporal  order,  as  well  as  in  the  spir- 
itual, must  conform. 

R.  Bu[,  if  we  allow  religion  to  be  supreme,  and  identify  it 
with  the  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  what  security  have  we  that 
the  Catholic  Church  will  not  abuse  her  power,  and  bring  us 
iaio  a  hopeless  spiritual  bondage  .'' 

F.  That  is  precisely  the  difficulty  I  foresaw,  and  I  conse- 
quently claimed  for  myself  and  all  men  the  right  when  it  abused 
its  powers  to  resist  it? 

G.  All  very  well ;  but  you  as  a  Catholic  can  have  no  right 
to  decide  for  yourself  when  she  does  or  does  not  abuse  her 
powers ;  for  that  would  be  private  judgment,  which  your  Church 
does  not  allow.  You  cannot  allow  the  slate  to  decide,  for 
that  would  be  (he  monstrous  absurdity  of  raising  the  temporal 
order  above  the  spiritual,  against  which  our  i'uriian  fathers  so 
earnesily  protested,  and  which  gave  rise  to  their  dissent  from 
the  Anglican  Establishment.  I  see  no  way  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty but  by  rejecting  all  distinction  benveen  the  two  orders,  or 
rather,  by  restricting  the  powers  of  the  state  lo  a  very  few  mat- 
ters, and  recognizing  no  Church  authority  at  all.  1  am  a  dem- 
ocrat in  my  politics,  and  a  liberallst  In  my  religion. 

B.  Of  which  you  have  more  reason  (o  be  ashamed  than  to 
boast.  You  gain  nothing,  except  the  exchange  of  faiih  for  un- 
belief or  indiilerence,  and  order  for  anarchy.     And  then,  what 
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you  choose  to  allow  or  disallow  allers  noihiog  of  nhat  God  bas 
established.  You  can  deny  Christianiiy  if  yon  choose,  but 
that  does  not  make  it  false,  or  you  wise  in  denying  it ;  you  caa 
say  Ihere  shall  be  no  Church  authority,  hut  if  God  has  estab- 
lished the  Catholic  Church  with  the  authority  she  claims,  wfaai 
you  say  will  not  alter  the  fact,  and  though  that  authority  may 
crush  you,  you  will  not  be  able  to  crush  it.  It  is  idle  for  iDen 
to  talk  as  you  do,  as  if  ihey  had  the  sovereign  disposal  of  all 
things.  Remember  the  world  is  not  of  your  making,  and  tluil 
its  government  is  not  committed  to  your  hands.  God  teigaj 
and  will  reign,  whether  it  suits  you  or  not. 

As  to  the  difficulty  you  raise,  it  only  demonstrates  the  folly 
of  my  very  clever  young  friends.  Never  make  impossible  sup- 
positions, or  suppositions  which  are  inliinsically  absurd.  The 
Church,  if  a  human  institution,  may  abuse  her  powers,  and  yoti 
can  have  no  guaranty  against  her  doing  so  ;  but  no  Catholic 
concedes  that  she  is  a  human  institution,  or  attempts  to  defend 
her  as  such,  unless  he  is  a  fool.  The  very  supposition  of  the 
Church  is  the  supposition  that  she  is  an  institution  speciillf 
created  and  protected  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  us  what  be 
commands  us  to  believe  and  do,  and  his  whole  Divine  natjre 
is  pledged  that  she  shall  do  this  infallibly.  This  pledge  is 
guaranty  enough,  and  there  is  no  room  to  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  right  lo  resist  her  in  case  she  should  abuse  her  trust  or  gel 
out  of  her  place.  She  cannot  abuse  her  trust,  because  God 
will  not  suffer  her  to  do  it.  You  deny  the  Catholicity  you  pro- 
fess, if  you  maintain  the  contrary,  or  allow  it  lo  be  supposable. 

F.   But  this  is  no  answer  to  those  not  Catholics. 

B.  I  have,  at  present,  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  I  have 
no  disposition  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  attempt  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  incapable  of  being  satisfied.  I  have  no  means  of  sat- 
isfying those  who  believe  my  Church  a  mere  human  institution, 
except  by  convincing  them  that  she  is  not  a  human  institution, 
but  the  very  Church  of  God.  I  cannot  expect,  and  f  shall  not 
try,  to  make  her  acceptable  lo  those  who  it  is  assumed  are  lo 
continue  to  be  her  enemies.  I  cannot  make  the  same  thing  he 
and  not  be  at  the  .same  time. 

Your  whole  difficulty,  however,  grows  out  of  the  fact,  that 
you  mistake  the  division  line  between  the  spiritual  order  and 
the  temporal.  You  include  in  the  temporal  order  the  whole 
moral  law,  or  law  of  God,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  measure  of  our 
secular  life.  Here  is  your  fundamental  error.  No  man,  no 
body  of  men,  no  community,  no  state,  no  nation,  bas  the  right 
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to  do  wrong,  and  every  one  is  bound  to  do  right.  The  meas- 
ure of  right  in  all  orders,  and  the  sole  measure  of  right,  is  the 
law  of  God,  and  to  teach  and  judge  of  that  law  is  a  purely 
spiritual  function,  not  a  runciion  of  the  temporal  order,  and 
therefore  it  belongs  universally  to  the  spiritual  aulhorjiy,  and 
not  ai  all  to  the  temporal,  I  donot  claim  temporal  jurisdiction  for 
the  Church,  and  she  leaves  ihe  temporal  order  free  in  all  thai  is 
purely  temporal ;  but  she  does  not  recognize  in  it  any  spiritual 
competency,  and  therefore  does  not  acknowledge  its  right  to 
leach  and  judge  of  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  the  moral  law,  in  any 
Within  the  limits  of  that  law  the  temporal  order  may 
t  pleases,  and  the  faithful  are  bound  by  their  duty  to 
God  to  obey  it  ;  but  the  acts  of  the  temporal  order  which 
transgress  those  limits  trench  upon  the  spiritual  order,  and  are 
therefore  illegal  ;  and  if  ihey  require  us  to  act  in  violation  of 
(he  moral  law,  —  ihal  is,  ihe  law  of  God,  —  we  are  not  only 
not  bound,  but  even  forbidden,  to  obey  them  ;  for  we  must 
obey  God  rather  than  men.  The  Church,  as  the  keeper  and 
expounder  of  that  law,  does  not  administer  temporal  affairs, 
but  she  does  claim  and  possess  the  right  to  define  the  moral 
law  which  must  govern  them  and  (he  authorities  adminisiering 
ihem.  She  is,  under  God,  and  by  his  special  appointment, 
the  teacher  and  supreme  judge  of  all  morality,  and  therefore  of 
ihe  morality  of  seculars,  and  of  their  morality  in  secular  affairs 
ss  well  as  in  any  others.  Whatever  pertains  to  morals  comes, 
by  ils  nature,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  order. 

What  you  are  to  remember  is,  that  you  are  (o  be  moral, 
that  is,  to  obey  Ihe  law  of  God  in  all  your  acts,  to  whatever 
department  they  belong,  and  that  the  state,  the  civil  or  tempo- 
ral order,  has  no  competency  as  a  moral  teacher,  has  no  author- 
ity stall  to  decide  what  the  law  of  God  does  or  does  not  com- 
mand, even  in  regard  to  secular  matters.  It  has  no  spiriiual 
function  whatever,  and  is  bound  to  receive  the  law  of  God  from 
the  spiritual  authority,  and  to  take  care  and  transgress  no  one 
of  ils  precepts.  Your  error  is  in  supposing  that  ihe  temporal 
order  is  itself  the  teacher  and  judge  of  the  law  of  God,  in  so  far 
as  that  law  extends  to  secular  life.  This  is  a  monstrous  error  ; 
for  it  completely  sunders  religion  and  morality,  confines  re- 
ligion 10  ihe  service  of  the  temple,  and  subjects  the  whole 
moral  order  to  the  temporal  authoriy,  —  ihe  very  ihing  the 
enemies  of  religion  are  always  attempting  to  do,  and  which  I 
am  sorry  to  find  one  who  calls  himself  a  Catholic  ready  to 
aid  them  to  do. 
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Art.  VI.  —  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  —  Speech  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  on  Mr,  Clay's  Resotulimu 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  March  7,  1850.  Wash- 
ington :  Gideon  &  Co.     1850.     8vo.     pp.  64. 

2,  —  Stavtry  and  the  Union.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Taher- 
nacle,  New  York.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Citmmikgs,  D.  D.  New 
York  Freeman's  Journal,  May  25,  1650. 

3.  —  Review  of  Mr.  Webittr's  Speech  on  Slavery.  By  Wesbell 
Phillips.     Boston  t  Americaii  A.  S.  Society.     1850. 

4,  —  Letter  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  M.  C,  lo  his  CantHtuait*. 
Boston  Atlas,  May  6,  1850. 

Mr.  Wekdkll  Phillips's  Review  of  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  we 
have  not  done  ourselves  the  honor  to  read.  Mr.  Phillips  is  himself 
a  man  of  very  respectable  talents  and  attainments,  —  a  man  abun- 
dantly able  lo  distinguish  himself  without  resorting  to  ecccQlhcitj 
of  movement,  or  wild  and  savage  fanaticism  of  conduct,  —  and  it 
therefore  utterly  inexcusable  for  taking  the  course  he  does.  We 
have  introduced  his  pamphlet,  pobliahed  by  the  American  Anlj. 
slavery  Society,  solely  as  an  occasion  to  assure  that  Society  and  it» 
friends,  that  we  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  never  lo  read  any  of 
its  publications,  and  to  request  it  and  them  lo  spare  themselves  the 
trouble  of  sending  ua  any  Abolition  publication  whatever.  We  know 
already  all  we  wish  to  know  of  ihe  Abolitionists,  and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  think  more  unfavorably  of  them  than  we 
now  do.  They  are  a  class  of  persons  who  do  not  improve  upon 
acquaintance,  and  we  learned  enough  of  them  in  former  yesR  10 
1  the  less  we  know   of  them,  the  higher  shall  we 


esteem  them. 
Of  the  Hi 

little   to  sa^ 
Eighth 
home  the  cht 


I.  Horace  Mann's  Letter  to  his  Constituents  we  have 
Mr.  Mann  is  a  member  of  Congress  from  ttie 
Irict  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  he  bears  at 
r  of  a  philanthropist,  and  is  said  to  have  «op 
e  withered  laurels  in  a  controversy  with  the  Boston  schoolmns- 
ters  a  few  years  since,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  our  Board  of 
Education.  He  has  some  skill  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  is 
able  to  give  passable  lessons  in  orthography,  and  perhaps  in  llie 
rudiments  of  English  Grammar;  but  we  have  never  understood 
that  he  was  remarkable  as  a  logician,  a  lawyer,  or  a  slalesman. 
He  had  some  reputation  as  a  Lyceum- lecturer,  but  we  do  not  find 
thai  he  has  added  to  it  by  his  speeches  in  Congress.  He  is  a  man 
we  would  not  treat  unkindly,  nay,  whom  we  would  treat  with  great 
tenderness,  and  therefore  we  shall  offer  no  comments  on  hb  Letter 
to  his  Constituents. 
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Dr.  Cumininga's  Leolure  ia  a  bold,  frank,  manly  production, 
marked  by  praciical  good  sense,  ready  wii,  good-iiuiured  ridicule, 
Chrislian  feeling,  and  true  wisdom  and  prudence.  It  ia  upon  the 
whole,  froin  the  point  of  view  of  religion  and  morals,  the  besi  word 
we  have  heard  spoken  on  the  aubject  of  slavery  and  the  Union. 
The  lecturer  had  no  novelties  lo  advance,  no  speculations  of  his 
own  to  bring  out;  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  his  holy  religion  to  a  pressing  moral,  aucial,  and  political 
question,  and  he  has  done  it  with  a  success  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  He  is  no  advocate  of  slavery  ;  he  is  no  apologist  of  the 
slaveholder;  he  holds  that  alavery  is  an  evil,  and  that  we  ahould 
labor  lo  gel  rid  of  it;  but  in  such  way  only  as  will  not  lead  \o  a 
greater  evil,  Yet  he  does  not  concede  that  il  ia  malum  in  se,  or 
contend  that  a  man  by  owning  slaves  necessarily  forfeits  his  Chris- 
tian character.  The  Church  does  not  sanction  slavery,  nor  does 
abe  command  its  abolition  as  an  act  of  justice.  She  commands  the 
slave  to  be  obedient  for  Go<l''s  sake,  and  the  master  lo  treat  his 
slave  with  kindness  and  humanity,  and  then  remits  the  whole  matter 
to  the  operatioa  of  Chrislian  charity  on  the  hearts  of  both  the  slave 
and  his  master.  Great  as  the  evil  of  slavery  may  be,  the  evil  of 
disunion,  or  the  disruption  of  the  Union  of  the  Stales,  would  be 
incalculably  greater,  and  consequently,  however  much  we  may 
be  opposed  to  slavery,  and  however  desirous  we  may  be  to  remove 
it,  we  are  forbidden  to  attempt  its  abolition  by  any  measures  in- 
compatible with  our  conslitulional  duties,  or  with  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Union. 

This  is  the  true  ground,  and  the  only  ground  which  we  can  take 
either  as  Christians  or  as  American  citizens.  It  is  ihe  ground  we 
ourselves  look  in  an  essay  on  the  subject  in  The  Boston  Quarterly 
Reviem  for  April,  1838,  and  which  we  have  uniformly  maintained 
ever  since.  Even  in  the  days  of  our  wildest  radicalism,  we  never 
sufiered  ourselves  to  maintain  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come ;  that  it  is  ever  permitted  to  break  up  a  social  or  politi- 
cal order  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  evil  which  Is  found  to 
exisl  under  il.  Our  doctrine  was  even  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  evils 
existing  under  a  social  or  political  order  are  to  be  removed  by  and 
in  consonance  with  that  order,  never  by  its  desiruction,  and,  when 
not  so  removable,  are  to  be  patiently  submitted  lo  as  the  less  evil  of 
the  two.  We  doubtless  uttered  in  those  days  a  great  many  false, 
a  great  many  foolish,  a  great  many  dangerous  opinions,  but  we 
were  never  of  Ihe  no-government  sect ;  we  were  never,  strictly 
speaking,  a  revolutionial ;  we  never  held  that  il  can  be  lawful  lo 
resist  legitimate  authority,  or  that  we  are  permitted,  for  ihe  sake  of 
social  or  political  amelioration,  to  break  up  an  established  order  of 
things.  We  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  effecting  reforms 
in  contravention  of  law,  or  held  the  false  notion  that  liberty  and 
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order  are  antagonistic.  We  were  never  so  blinded  as  not  lo  see 
that  order  is  the  only  possible  condiiion  of  freedom,  or  that  order 
is  impossible  without  govemment  No  doubt  we  emitted  from 
lime  lo  lime  opinions  that  imply  the  contrary,  but  never  any 
which,  when  pulling  tbem  forth,  we  saw  or  believed  to  imply  the 
contrary. 

We  have  always  conceded  slavery  lo  be  an  evil,  and  an  evil  of 
which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  gel  rid ;  but  we  have  always  naia- 
taiiied  that  it  is  one  of  those  social  evils  ihat  ii  is  lawful  \o  remove 
only  in  accordance  with  fidelity  to  the  Constituiion  and  the  Federal 
Union,  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  80  removed  we  are  ooi  in 
any  respect  lo  meddle  with  it.  The  law  which  binds  us  lo  snpport 
the  Union,  to  preserve  our  political  order  inviolale,  is  paramount  to 
any  law  ihal  can  bind  us  to  labor  for  ihe  emancipation  of  the  slnfe. 
'" e  have  always  taken,  and  when  we  had  far  more 

al  matters  than  we  now  hnve,  or  are  likely  ever 

so  fully  developed  it  that  we  have  no  occasion  la 
iupport  of  it  now.     If  there  are  any  who  wish  to 

id  supported  in  a  triumphant  manner,  we  refer 

e  of  Dr.  Cummings. 

his  masterly  Speech  on  Mr.  Clay's  Resolutions, 
considers  it  from  the  point  of 
3  speech  itself,  in  our  judg- 


inHuence  in  politi 
to  have  again,  wi 
add  any  thing  in 
see  it  developed  a 
them  to  the  Leclui 
Mr.  Webster,  in 
takes  up  the  subjec 
view  of  his  constitutional  duty, 
ment,  does  ihe  distinguished  senat 
statesman  than  any  other  he  has  ever  made.  It  was  worthy  of  hi» 
station  and  of  the  occasion,  end,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  wu 
delivered,  rises  above  mere  intellectual  greatness,  and  approaclies 
the  morally  sublime.  The  orator  rises  lo  the  full  dignity  of  the 
senator,  above  all  sectional  prejudices,  and  ail  puny 
id  personal  ambition,  lo  those  high  moral  and  consiiru- 
ciples  which  so  many  lose  sight  of,  but  which  should 
e  and  guide  the  American  statesman.  We  have  never 
ated  with  the  political  parly  with  which  Mr.  Webslei 
,  but  we  have  read  his  speech  with  joy  lo  find  that  pub- 
virtue  has  yet  one  champion  in  our  country,  and  that  the  princi- 
s  on  which  the  siubiliiy  of  our  republic  resls  have  still  t 


lional  prii 


,,lly  . 


quent  voice  that  fears 

Mr.  Websler  is  for  m 
than  we  are,  and  he  has 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
no  man  in  the  country 
would  go  farther,  within 
and  even  abolish  it.  Bu 
philanthropist,  who,  in 
mple  down  by  Ihe 


republic 

lo  proclaim  them. 
ire  strongly  opposed  to  domestic  slavery 
never,  during  his  whole  public  life,  failed 

prevent  its  further  extension.  We  know 
nore  strongly  oppo-^d  lo  slavery,  or  who 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  to  repress 

he  is  no  fanatic,  no  revolutionist,  no  mad 
iiirsuit  of  a  particular  good,  is  ready  lo 
thousandfold  more  good  than  he  oaa 


possibly  gain  in  gaining  the  particular  end  he  seeks.     He  ia  « 
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a  morBlial,  and  holds  that  he  has  no  right  to  trample  on 
the  Consiiiulion  he  hus  sworn  to  suppnrt,  or  to  prove  fuiihksa  lo  tlie 
aolenin  engagemenis  fornied  under  ii.  As  a  eenaior,  he  holds  it 
his  paramount  duly  lo  be  loyal  lo  the  Union,  and  faithful  to  the 
Constitution,  He  is  not  ihe  man  lo  hold  office  under  a  conslituiion, 
lo  swear  lo  support  it, and,  like  the  radical  Senator  from  New  York, 
to  deny  its  binding  force,  and  claim  the  right  to  viulaie  it  as  ofien 
as  it  may  fail  lo  correspond  lo  his  private  opinion,  private  caprice, 
or  personal  ambiiion.  He  is  far  enough  b<:hind  ibe  age,  far 
enough  behind  the  Hon.  William  11.  Seward,  to  hold  that  law  is  sa- 
cred, and  the  Consiilution  inviolable.  This  may  be  unfavorable  to 
his  popularily  with  mere  radical  politicians,  and  may  bring  down 
upon  him  the  censures  of  The  New  York  Tribune,  the  organ  of  ihe 
American  Socialisis,  and  of  The  Boston  Alias,  the  organ  of  the 
men,  as  John  Randolph  termed  ihem,  of  "  seven  principles, —  five 
loaves  and  iwo  fishes";  but  we  dare  mainiain  that  it  is  honorable 
to  him  as  a  slatesman,  and  we  doubt  nol  will  secure  him  the  warm 
approbation  of  the  majoriiy  of  ihe  American  people,  certainly  of  all 
whose  approbation  it  wonid  not  be  discreditable  to  have. 

Every  body  has  read  Mr.  Websier's  speech,  and  we  have  no 
need  of  atlempling  its  analysis.  The  objections  we  have  heard  to 
it  are  two,  that  Mr.  Websler  has  conlradicled  in  it  the  views  he  has 
heretofore  maintained  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  yielded  too 
much  to  the  slave  inierest.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Webster  early  declared  himself  opposed  to  all  extension  of 
sluve  terriiory.  His  ground  has  always  been  that,  where  slavery 
already  e^fists  by  local  laws,  there  it  must  be  left,  and  the  federal 
government  and  non-slaveholding  Slates  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  tl,  and  are  bound  to  fulfil  in  regard  lo  it  nil  the  stipulations  of 
the  Consiilution ;  bul  the  accession  of  new  slave  territory,  or  ihe 
extension  of  slavery  into  new  lerriiories,  where  it  has  no  legal  exist- 
ence, is  to  be  steadily  resisted  as  far  as  it  can  be  by  constiiutional 
and  legal  means.  This  is  what  we  have  always  understood  lo  be 
his  doctrine  on  ilie  subject.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  resisiing 
with  all  hia  might  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  acquisition  of 
New  Mexico  and  California.  The  measures  which  annexed  Texas 
and  ibe  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  he  opposed  to  ihe  last  mo- 
ment that  opposition  could  be  legal  orconstiiutional, —  but,  as  is  well 
known,  without  success.  The  measures  were  consummated,  They 
were  no  longer  open  queslions,  and  consequently  the  question  for 
the  Giaiesman  was  itself  changed.  Texas  being  annexed,  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  acquired,  what  is  now  the  duly  of  the  Amer- 
ican unstor.^  Evidently  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the  obligniiona 
contracted  with  the  new  territory,  by  the  action  of  !he  government, 
wheiher  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  slavery.  This  is  all  Mr.  Web- 
Bter  has  done,  or  proposed  to  do,  and  this  implies  no  change  of 
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id  Crilicismi. 
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lih  the  pr'mciplei 
his  public  conduct  on 


'3  of  slavery,  and  no  action 
by  which  lie  had  always  proressed  loreguli 
the  subject. 

The  men  who  accuse  him  of  having  changed  his  views  or  con- 

n  iheir  accusation.     They  are  disappointed 

ced  that  he  has  not  taken  siUes  with  ihem,  and  given  the 

n  of  his  name  and  aiilhority  to  their  mad  schemes  of  agita- 

]  the  illegal  and  deatruclive  policy  which  ihey  wish  lo 

id  which  they  are  aware  Is  essential  to  their  own  distinc- 

t  to  power  or  place.     In  calm,  peaceful  limes, 

when  none  but  legal  and  orderly  measures  are  tolerated,  there  is,  u 

they  well  know,  no  chance  for  them  to  emerge  from  their  native  id- 

niHcancy,  no  opportunity  for  them  to  exert  the  slightest  influence 


D  public  affairs.     It  is  only 
on,  of  confusion, 
enthroned  in  her  place,  that  little 
great  men,  and  miserable  demagogu 
■d  stales  men.    Settle  the  qu 
>eall  pretext  for  agitation,  I 


agitation,  of  revD> 
pire,  and  passioD 
rp  the  places  of 
:  of  wise  and  nc- 
ilutional  grounds. 
hat  would  become  of  your 


the  plac 


Greeleys,  your  Schouleni,  your  Garrisons,  your  Burleighs,  your 
Fosters,  and  your  Abby  Folsoms  ?  Who  would  ever  hear  of  ihem 
again?  Where  would  be  the  hopes  of  your  Toombses,  your  Yti- 
!ees,  your  Chases,  your  Sewnrds,  your  Manns,  and  your  Palfreys? 
These  men  con  gain  notoriety  only  by  eccentricity,  and  rise  to  iin- 
porlance  only  when  the  community  is  dislrocled  by  lawless  and  un- 
principled agitation.  The  moment  they  fall  into  the  ranks  of  ihe 
friends  of  order,  and  of  straightforward  legal  and  conslitutional 
)n,  they  are  entirely  overlooked.  What  they  most  fear  is  the 
settlement  of  the  question.  They  vent  iheir  spile  on  Mr.  Webster, 
because  he  throws  the  whole  weight  of  his  name,  ha  character,  hii 
authority,  and  his  eminent  abilities  into  the  scale  of  legal  and  coo- 
slitutional  policy,  and  because  in  doing  so  the  storm  ia  likely  to  be 
allayed,  and  the  vexed  questions  quietly  and  peaceably  disposed  of. 
They  also  charge  him  with  inconsistency,  because  they  ihink  it 
something  in  iheir  favor  lo  dare  attack  a  great  man,  and  something 
pretty  sure  to  call  forth  the  approbation  of  their  followers,  as  tb« 
poodles  all  are  always  filled  with  admiration  when  (he  bound  8l> 
tacks  the  lion,  although  sore  not  to  overcome  him.  Only  ibink,  a 
lion  attacked  !  What  a  brave  dog,  not  lo  fear  to  attack  a  lion,  and 
contend  with  him ! 

Asloihe  second  objection,  it  is  undoubtedly  well  founded,  if  Abo- 
litionist fanatics  are  to  be  listened  io;but  if  we  hold  to  llie  inviolabil- 
ity of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  faith  of  contracts  formed  under  it, 
it  is  ridiculous.  Mr.  Webster  yields  to  slavery  just  what  he  is  bound 
to  yield  lo  it  by  the  Constitution  and  the  conditions  on  which  Texas 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.    Less  Ihan  this  he  could  not  io,  with* 
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out  violating  hia  oalh  to  the  Constitution,  a 
senator,  and  more  he  does  not  propose  to  i) 
Mr.  Wtbsier's  speech  is  in  showing  in  a  cli 
manner,  that  all  ihe  excitement  in  Congress 
tlie  Hlavery  question  is  "much  ado  about  i 


id  his  obligations  as  a 
3.  The  great  merit  of 
ar,  calm,  nnd  digniliE^d 
and  out  of  Congress  on 
ilhing."     Really  ibere 


Texas  is  admiUed  inlo  the 
ssoori  Compromise.  This  is  settled,  and 
there  is  no  undoing  it  now.  The  contract  admitling  Texas  author- 
izes the  formation  with  her  conseul  of  four  addiilooal  Stales  out  of 
her  icrrilory,  and  aouih  of  a  given  parallel  of  latitude,  with  or  with- 
out slavery,  according  to  the  will  of  the  new  Stales  themselves. 
No  statesman  is  at  liberty  1o  violate  thai  contract,  and  we  are 
bound,  whatever  our  views  of  slavery,  to  carry  out  its  stipulaiions 
in  good  faith.  Here,  then,  the  question  is  also  settled,  and  nothing 
■   J  to  be  done.     As  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  slavery 

IS  are  such  as  to  pre- 
inttoall  laws  of  man 
V  England,  and  there 
;  out.  There  is  then 
IS  the  territory  of  the 
i  already  settled,  and 


1  from  all  Ne 
)  keep 


r  go  there,  for  the  r 
sachusetts.     The  climate,  soil,  a 
vent  it  from  being  profitable.     / 
excludes  it,  as  it  has  excluded  i 
is  no  need  of  introducing  provisos  1 
really  no  question  to  be  settled ;    for  so  ton 
Union  remains  as  it  is,  ihe  whole  quesiio 
slavery  has  its  bounds  ttxed,  beyond  which  it  c> 
than  if  hemmed  in  by  a  wall  of  adamant.     How,  then,  can  you  say 
that  Mr.  Webster  had  yielded  too  much  to  slavery  ? 

Fault  is  found  with  Mr.  Webster  for  hia  support  of  an  effective 
law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  But  the  non-slaveholding 
Stales  are  clearly  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  give  up  such  fugi- 
tives, and  Congress  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  pass  a  law  for 
their  recovery.  Nobody  dare  deny  either  of  these  positions.  But 
il  is  said  the  law  does  not  provide  for  a  jury  trial.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  place  as  much  confidence  in  jury  trials  as  some  of 
our  countrymen  do,  and  as  a  general  principle  we  are  opposed  to 
extending  it  beyond  its  present  limits.  In  the  second  place,  a  jury 
in  ihe  case  would  be  an  unheard  of  anomaly  in  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence. In  no  instance  ia  il  demanded  or  provided  in  the  case  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  All  appear  satisfied  that  a  man  accused  of 
crime  should  be  surrendered  for  trial  to  the  authorities  of  the  State 
in  which  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  nobody 
has  as  yet  demanded  ibai  he  should  not  be  surrendered  but  upon 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  jury  should 
noi  be  demanded  in  the  case  of  fugitives  from  justice,  as  well  na  in 
the  case  of  fugitive  slaves,  especially  since  ihe  former  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  latter.  A  while  man's  liberty  is  worth  as  much 
in  our  eyes  as  a  black  man's,  and  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
make  ihe  negroes  a  privileged  class.     But  a  jury  trial  in  the  case 
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of  fugitives  from  juslice  would  be  an  absurdity,  because  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  before  giving  them  up  is,  not  whelbt^r  ibey  are 
guilty  or  not,  fur  that  question  can  be  decided  only  where  iheofletice 
is  said  to  have  been  committed,  but  simply  wbeiher  they  shall  be 
given  up  10  be  tried.  The  fugitive  from  justice  is  doI  given  up  m 
guilty,  but  simply  as  accused  by  a  legal  auiliority,  and  no  jury  is 
needed  to  try  the  fact  whether  he  la  so  accused  or  not.  So  the 
person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  surrendered  as  a  slave, 
and  the  question  to  be  decided  is  not  whether  he  is  really  a 
slave  or  not,  but  simply  whether  he  is  claimed  as  such  by  a  leetl 
authority  or  not.  The  legality  of  the  claim  is  another  question, 
and  must  be  settled  in  the  courts  of  the  State  in  which  ii  is  Bllege<l 
the  person  claimed  is  held  to  service,  A  jury  in  his  case  would  be 
as  great  an  absurdity  as  in  the  case  of  the  fugitive  from  juslice. 
Undoubtedly  no  one,  under  the  Constitution,  can  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  without  a  trial  by  jury,  but  not  therefore  may  no  one  be 
detained  in  prison  for  trial,  for  the  law  does  not  regard  one  u 
deprived  of  his  liberty  till  after  trial  and  ihe  judgment  of  the  court. 
Then  the  demand  for  the  jury  is  not  made  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  persons  from  being  given  upas 
fugitive  slaves  who  are  not  such,  but  for  the  purpose  of  screening 
those  who  are,  and  preventing  those  from  being  given  up  whom 
the  Constilution  declares  shall  be.  We  have  in  the  Uorisiiiuiion 
pledged  ourselves  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves  ;  we  are  bound  to  do 
it  in  the  way  provided  by  a  law  of  Congress,  and  it  is  not  bi  sI>  io 
our  credit  to  try  to  get  a  law  which  will  practically  defeat  Ute  eod 
for  which  it  is  enacled- 

The  whole  difficulty  on  the  subject  of  slavery  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  antistavery  party  really  denies  (he  obligation  of  til 
constitutions  and  laws.  It  professes  to  appeal  from  the  state  to  ibe 
law  of  humanity,  or  the  law  of  God,  for  God  and  humanity  are  for 
it  identical.  Mr.  Seward  appeals  to  the  Bible,  and  professes  to  find 
there  a  law  of  God  which  forbids  him  to  do  what  he  is  required  to 
do  by  the  Constitution.  The  law  of  God  is  paramount  to  the  Coa- 
siiiution  ;  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  And  therefore  he 
concludes  that  he  is  justifiable  in  refusing  to  perform  that  duly. 
If  this  be  so,  he  is  bound  to  resign  his  seat  in  ilie  Senate  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Constitution  conflicts  with  the  law  of  God.  No 
man  can  lawfully  hold  office  under,  and  swear  to  support,  ■  cnn- 
stitution  that  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  Mr.  Sewnrd,  while 
he  holds  his  seat,  denies  to  himself  the  right  lo  make  the  appral 
from  the  Constilution  ;  for  if  he  can  lawfully  hold  his  seat,  the  Con- 
stilution does  not  conflict  with  the  law  of  God  ;  and  if  he  coniinu« 
to  bold  his  sea!,  believing  thai  it  does  so  conllict,  he  practically 
declares  that  the  fact  of  its  so  conflicting  does  not  in  the  lesit 
derogate  from  its  authority.     In  either  case  he  only  declarea  tbtt 
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the  appeal  does  not  lie,  and  proves,  probably,  what  Tew  who  know 
him  are  disposed  to  doubl,  ihat  he  is  as  liltle  to  be  esteemed  as  a 
lawyer  as  he  is  as  a  theologian. 

Certainly  we  are  not  among  those  who  deny  that  the  law  of  God  is 
in  all  cases  supreme,  and  we  cerrainly  hold  that  no  act  of  human 
legisiaiion  Ibai  conflicifl  with  it  ia  or  can  be  binding ;  but  we  do  not 
hold  that  Mr.  Seward  or  any  one  else  has  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
law  of  God  is  whatever  he  chooses  to  have  it,  and  to  plend  i!  as  he 
makes  it  as  his  jusliticaiion  for  refusing  to  perform  his  conaiilulional 
duly.  Every  one  ia  buutid  to  regard  the  Constilution  as  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  God,  till  he  ia  able,  on  an  authority  paramount 
to  that  of  ihe  state,  lo  declare  the  contrary.  Those  who  wish  to 
Bee  the  question  settled,  whether  the  Federal  Conaiituiion  is  incom- 
patible with  ihe  law  of  God,  will  do  well  lo  read  Dr.  Cummings's 
Lecture.  Thai  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  to  restore  a 
fugitive  slave  to  bis  master,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  restored,  after  having  converted  him,  the  fugitive  slave  Unesi. 
mus  lo  his  msBter  Philemon.  St.  Paul  is  for  us  a  belter  authority 
for  what  is  or  is  not  the  law  of  God,  than  the  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  William  L.  Garrison,  or  Abby  Folsom.  If  every  one  is 
free  lo  interpret  the  law  of  God  as  he  pleases,  there  is  an  end  of 
all  law  and  of  all  government;  for  every  one  will  interpret  the  Di- 
vine law  in  a  sense  that  will  annul  every  human  law  he  does  not 
choose  to  obey. 

We  confess  we  do  not  regard  the  stave  (|ueslion  as  of  any  great 
inlrinsic  importance.  Slavery  ia  an  evil  in  relation  to  the  master 
and  the  stale,  but,  aside  from  its  abuses,  il  is  not  necessarily  an  evil 
to  the  slave.  The  negroes  are  far  better  off  on  our  Southern  plan- 
tations than  they  are  in  their  native  Africa,  and  ihey  would,  aa  a 
body,  lose  rather  than  gain  by  emancipation.  Il  is  all  very  fine  to 
declaim  in  favor  of  liberty  and  against  slavery;  but  ihe  negroes, 
if  emancipated,  would  not,  with  individual  exceptions,  be  free ;  they 
would  be  a  degraded  and  dependent  class,  with  atl  the  responsibil- 
ities of  freedom  and  none  of  its  advantages.  We  have,  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  this,  only  lo  look  at  the  free  neeroes  in  our  own  North- 
ern cities.  They  cannoi  take  rank  with  the  whiles  as  free  and 
independent  citizens.  If  they  were  not  separated  from  ihe  domi- 
nant class  by  color,  if  they  could  become  merged  in  the  general 
population  of  ihe  country,  the  case  would  be  different;  but  aa  it 
DOW  ia,  for  the  masiera  lo  emancipate  them  would  be  little  less  cruel 
than  for  a  father  to  turn  his  sons  and  daughters  under  age  out  of 
his  house,  and  bid  ihem  go  and  lake  care  of  themselves. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  slavery  has  in  this  country  very  nearly 
reached  its  limits,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  a  much  further 
extension  of  il  would  be  ruinous  to  the  slave-owners.  Slave  labor 
can  sustain  itself  only  in  the  production  of  certain  ataplea  for  com- 
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meree,  and  in  our  country  only  in  the  prodiiclion  of  rice,  cotton, 
sugBr,Bnd  lobacco,  and  these  four  great  staples  are  pushed  about  as 
far  ns  the  markets  of  the  world  will  admit.  The  demand  for  cotioo  ia 
destined  to  diminish  rather  than  increase,  not  only  because  foreign 
DBlions  will  be  unable  to  take  the  quantities  they  now  lake,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continually  decreasing  demand  in  our  own  country 
for  their  productions  and  manufactures,  but  because  linen,  silk,  and 
wool  will  soon  to  a  great  extent  lake  its  place,  as  they  are  already 
beginning  to  do.  The  present  commercial  and  industrial  system, 
which  builds  up  large  cities,  trading-houses,  and  corporations,  while 
it  reduces  the  mass  of  the  people  to  abject  poverty,  cannot  lut 
for  ever,  and  either  the  world  will  soon  come  to  an  end,  or  nations 
will  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  system  of  really  domestic,  really 
home  industry,  —  a  system  which  will  render  familirs  as  well  db 
nations  comparatively  independent  of  one  another.  Commerce  and 
manufactures  have  nearly,  if  noiquite,  reached  their  maximum, and 
a  change  in  the  industry  of  all  civilized  nations  must  before  long 
lake  place,  and  in  this  change  slavery  will  be  abolished,  because  it 
will  be  utterly  unable  to  sustain  itself  in  competition  with  free 
labor.  It  must  gradually  die  out,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  all  we 
are  called  upon  to  do  in  regard  to  it  is,  to  correct,  as  far  as  we 
can  legally  and  morally,  its  abuses.  In  a  Christian  comrnunity 
slavery  is  no  great  evil,  and  in  a  community  not  Christian,  if  you 
have  not  domestic  slavery,  you  will  have  other  evils  still  worse. 

The  greatest  evil  in  any  country  just  now,  after  the  frightful  infi- 
delity BO  prevalent,  is  fanaticism,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  phi- 
lanihropy,  and  our  grand  error  has  been  in  indulging  il  till  it  has 
become  nearly  unmanageable.  In  no  State  in  the  Union,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  this  moral  pestilence  more  rife  than  in  this  ancient 
Commonwealth.  It  infects  our  whole  society,  and  turns  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizens  into  madmen.  It  destroys  our  judgments, 
our  moral  life,  and  is  fast  bringing  us  into  a  bondage  to  which 
Southern  slavery  is  freedom.  It  rages  in  the  legislature  and  in  the 
halls  of  justice,  and  spits  its  venom  from  sectarian  pulpit  find  press. 
The  well-disposed  are  overawed,  the  sober-minded  are  browbeaten 
into  silence,  and  even  the  brave  wellnigh  quail  before  it.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  stay  it,  or  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred  to 
Christians  and  freemen  is  gone.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  see  and 
deplore  the  evil  are  guilty  of  a  shameful  cowardice  in  regard  10  it. 
Let  the  honest,  sober,  and  sensible  portion  of  the  community  resist 
il  boldly,  denounce  it,  and  give  it  no  quarter,  not  even  a  bearing, 
and  it  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  But  we  have  not  dared  to  do  this. 
We  have  tampered  with  il,  we  have  courted  it,  hoping  to  turn  it  to 
the  advantage  of  our  sect  or  our  parly.  It  is  high  lime  to  put  an 
end  to  this  worse  than  folly,  and  to  speak  and  act  like  high-minded 
and  moral  men.     Most  happy  are  we  that  Mr.  Webster,  from  bis 
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pince  io  the  SenalB  of  the  United  Slates,  has  set  us  an  exampie 
worthy  of  iinilaiion,  and  we  hope  that  hia  timely  word  will  rouse 
our  courage,  and  inspire  us  with  resolution  lo  sliake  ofT  ihe  lyranny 
of  fanaticism. 


5.  —  Religion  in  Soriety :  or  the  Solulion  of  Great  Problems 
placed  within  the  Reach  of  every  Mind.  From  the  French  of 
ihe  AsBfi  Mabtinet,  With  an  InlroHuction  by  the  Right  Rever- 
end John  Hughes,  D,  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York.  New  York  : 
D.  &  J.  Sadlier,  58  Gold  Sireel.  Boston,  72  Federal  Street. 
Montreal,  C.  E.,  179  Nolre-Dame  Street.  1850.  2  vols.  12mo. 
pp.  191  and  270. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  this  work  under  its 
French  title.  Solution  des  Grands  Froblimes,  and  it  was  at  our 
suggestion  and  earnest  reciuesl  that  its  translation  was  undertaken. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  say  that  we  welcome  its  publication  in  an 
English  dress.  Without  pretending  that  it  is  in  all  respects  perfect, 
that  its  language  is  in  every  instance  exact,  or  that  it  always  adopts 
the  beat  line  of  argument,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant, and,  upon  the  whale,  most  satisfactory,  popular  works  on  ihe 
several  topics  it  takes  up  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  entire 
work  consists  of  four  volumes,  and  is  intended  lo  answer  three  great 
questions ;  —  I.  "  What  is  it  to  be  a  man  f "  2.  "  What  is  it  lo  be 
a  Christian  !  "  and  3.  "  Can  society  be  saved  without  reluming  lo 
Cttthnlicity .'  "  These  are  great  problems,  and  the  volumes  before 
US  contain  the  answer  to  the  first  two  ;  the  remaining  two  volumes, 
which  we  trust  the  public  will  soon  call  for,  are  devoted  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  last.  Of  the  wit  and  sprighiliness,  as  well  as  real 
depth  and  earnestness  of  the  author,  our  readers  who  recollect  the 
Sali-e  for  the  Bite  of  the  Black  SerpeiU,  noticed  in  our  Review 
for  April,  1845,  may  form  a  tolerably  fair  opinion,  for  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Evariste  de  Gypendole  is  no  other,  we  are  assured,  than 
the  learned,  philosophical,  and  pious  Abb£  Martinet,  the  author  of 
Flalon-Polirhinelle.  The  Abbf  turns  the  laugh  upon  the  other 
side,  and  without  departing  ever  from  the  dignity  of  his  subject  or 
his  profession,  covers  the  enemies  of  religion  and  society  with  a 
ridicule  as  just  is  it  is  irresistible.  We  have  room  only  for  one 
slight  specimen.  The  author  thinks  the  learned  men  of  the  last 
century  gave  an  undue  importance  to  atheism  by  IreatinE;  it  as  a 
serious  malady.  "AH  the  blows  inflicted  by  the  Herculean  club 
of  the  Sorbonne,"  he  says,  "are  not  so  effectual  as  the  box  on  the 
ear  of  a  celebrated  unbeliever,  given  by  the  hand  of  beauty,  Afier 
having  in  vain  preached  to  a  circle  of  ladies,  he  attempted  lo  re- 
venge himself,  by  sayiog,  '  Pardon  my  error,  ladies, —  I  did  not 
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imagine  that,  in  a  house  where  wit  vies  with  grace,  I  alone  should 
have  ihe  honor  of  not  believing  in  God.'  '  You  are  nol  alone.  Sir,' 
answered  the  mislress  of  the  mansion ;  '  niy  horses,  my  dot;,  my 

cat,  share  that  honor  with  you;  only  these  poor  brutes  have  the 
good  sense  nol  lo  boast  of  It.'" 

The  Iransiation  has  been  executed  with  taale,  spirit,  and  fidelity, 
and  has  the  freedom,  freshness,  and  glow  of  original  composition. 
The  work  has  suffered  noihing  by  being  translated,  and  we  read  it 
with  more  pleasure  in  Ihe  translation  than  in  Ihe  original.  As  far 
as  we  have  compared,  we  have  found  the  sense  of  the  original  faith- 
fully, and  in  general  felicitously,  rendered,  and  throughout  expressed 
in  pure,  Idiomatic  English.  We  commend  il  as  a  model  to  those 
of  our  friends  who  are  engaged  in  translating  Catholic  works  from 
the  French. 

In  glancing  through  these  volumes  we  have  found  a  few  typo- 
graphical errors,  which  we  trust  will  be  corrected  in  the  second 
edition.  We  have  space  now  lo  point  out  only  one.  Vol,  I.  p. 
99,  where  the  author  ia  made  lo  say  of  our  Lord,  "  He  assembled 
ils  awful  legislation  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which,  exalt- 
ing all  that  man  prizes,  overthrowing  all  that  he  adores,"  &c.  Il 
should  be,  "exalting  all  thai  man  despises," — Tkotnme  mipritt. 
The  others  we  have  noticed  are  of  less  moment.  We  return  our 
thanks  to  the  accomplished  translator  for  giving  to  our  public,  Prot 
eslttnlaa  well  as  Catholic, a  work  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  value, 
and  which  sil  who  ever  ask  themselves,  "  What  is  it  lo  be  a 
man  ?  "  and  "  What  is  il  to  be  a  Christian  ?  "  will  do  well  to  read 
and  study  long  and  thoroughly.  We  cannot  belter  close  ibis  brief 
notice  than  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  prelate  who  has  hon- 
ored the  work  with  a  brief  but  admirable  introduction.  "These 
volumes  will  come  lo  the  American  reader  with  freshness  and  nov- 
elty. They  will  lake  their  place  amongst  our  standard  works  of  lit- 
erature, and  both  the  gifted  and  accomplished  translator  and  tbe 
spirited  publishers  will  have  merited,  and  I  trust  will  receive,  the 
thanks  of  the  Catholic  and  the  literary  public." 


6. —  htudes  Criliques  SJir  h  Ralionalisme  Conlemporain.  Par 
I'Abb^  H.  de  Valbogeh,  Chanoine  Honoraire  de  Bayeux,  e!  Pro- 
fesseurauSeminalrc  de  Sommervteu.  Paris.  1846.  Svo.  pp.612. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  a  crilica!  examination  of  "  Ecleclisme 
Rationnlisie  et  du  Syncrellsme ;  de  I'Hisioire  de  la  Phllosophle  el 
de  la  Philosophic  de  THialoire,"  as  set  forth  by  Cousin,  Jouffroy, 
Damiron,  Lerminier,  Pierre  Leroux,  and  others,  and  is  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  ihal  we  have  seen  from  a  French  author.  The 
Ahbi  de  Valroger,  aa  a  critic  on  the  philosophical  syatems  of  the 
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day,  whether  French  or  German,  is  inferior  only  lo  Gioberli, — 
who  in  ihis  reaped  is  unrivalled,  let  him  be  whal  he  may  in  olh- 
ers, —  and  we  commend  his  Eludes  Critiques  lo  aU  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  siudy  of  philosophy,  and  especially  to  professors  of 
moral  and  inlelleclual  philosophy  in  our  colleges,  whellier  Catholic 
or  Protestant. 


This  ia  a  broehttre  published  by  the  Electoral  Committee  of  Re- 
ligious Liberty  ai  pHris.  lis  auihor  is  the  Marquis  de  Valdogamas, 
a  distinguished  Spanish  nobleman,  and  Minister  of  Spain  ot  the 
Court  of  BerUu.  He  ia  the  Count  Monialemberl  of  Spain,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Catholic  laymen  in  Europe.  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  seize  an  early  opportunity  to  give  our  readers  some  ac- 
count of  his  very  remarkable  and  most  deeply  interesting  Letters 
and  Discourses. 


8.  —  La  Veriti  sar  la  Lot  de  V  Emeignemeni,  Par  Mor.  Pahieis, 
Eveque  de  Langres,  Membre  de  I'Assembl^e  Legislative.  Paris. 
1850. 

We  know  not  where  one,  anxious  to  obtain  the  materials  for 
forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  law  on  Instruction  recently 
adopted  by  the  French  government,  can  belter  obtain  them  than  in 
this  pamphlet  by  the  distinguished  Bishop  of  Langres.  We  have 
read  it  with  great  care,  and  we  confess,  that,  while  the  law  strikes 
U3  as  unnecessarily  complicaied,  and  far  from  perfect,  we  cannot 
but  regard  il  upon  the  whole  as  a  great  gain  for  religion,  and  likely 
lo  have  a  salutary  eSect  in  its  practical  workings.  Its  restrictive 
clauses  will,  practically,  operate  only  against  Socialists  and  ene- 
mies of  social  order.  The  French  bishops  and  clergy  have  been 
divided  as  to  their  opinions  of  its  merits,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
approved  ot  Kome,  and,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
France  at  the  present  moment,  the  bishops  are  permitted  to  coop- 
erate with  the  government  in  carrying  il  into  effect.  The  Holy  Fa- 
ther, however,  exhorts  ihem,  where  the  result  of  the  law  would  be 
mixed  schools,  lo  establish  separate  schools  for  Catholics.  He 
also  admonishes  ihem  "  lo  call  often  to  the  recollection  of  the  faith- 
ful the  fundamental  dogma,  —  Out  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  is 
no  salvation."  We  hope  that  those  who  have  abused  us  for  insist- 
ing on  this  dogmn,  and  protesting  with  all  our  might  against  laiiiu- 
dioarianiBin  and  bdifierentlsmi  will  hereafter  be  silent,  or  cease  (o 
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call  tlieniBelves  Ciilholics.  ll  perhnps  would  not  be  amiss  for  the 
publishers  of  Si.  Vineent^s  Manual  lo  lake  the  hlat,  and  leave  oui  of 
their  future  editions  the  impertinent  note  appended  to  the  Profession 
of  Faith,  or,  as  ii  is  culled,  ilie  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourih.  Such 
notes  are  not  called  for,  and  if  they  do  not  make  heretics,  ihey  lend 
at  least  lo  make  namby-pamby  Catholics.  If  the  qualificatioa  called 
for  is  necessary,  why  did  not  Pius  the  Fourth  add  it?  Why  did  he 
leave  our  profession  of  faith  to  be  completed  by  an  anonymoira 
editor?  The  Holy  Father  is  continually  admonishing  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  the  importance  of  impressing  upon  the  faithful  them- 
selves the  absolute  necessity  of  ihe  Catholic  faith  to  salvation,  and 
yet  we  can  hardly  take  up  a  single  prayer-book  or  manual  of 
devotion  which  does  not  even  go  out  of  the  way  to  assure  the  faith- 
ful, virtually,  that  the  Catholic  faith  ia  not  necessary  except  for 
Catholics,  and  we  have  in  our  possession  a  book  in  which  the  au- 
thor, professedly  a  Catholic,  teaches  that  a  Catholic  having  become 
a  Methodist  may  yet  be  saved,  through  invincible  ignorance,  with- 
out returning  to  the  Church  I  The  effect  of  these  laliludiDarion 
doctrines  is  seen  in  our  own  country,  and  in  all  Europe,  and  on 
four  different  occasions  the  present  Holy  Father  has  expressly 
warned  the  faithful  against  them,  and  we  must  believe  it  is  time  for 
us  to  pay  some  heed  to  his  admonitions,  even  though  by  doing  m 
we  may  have  lo  confess  past  carelessness.  It  l^  only  when  we  sleep 
that  the  enemy  sows  tares  in  our  fields. 


J. —  Loretlo,  or  the  Choice :  a  Story  terii'enfor  the  Old  and  the 
Youtjg.      la  four  Parts.      Baltimore:  Heidan.     1850.    32nio. 


pp. 


274. 


This  slory  must  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  real  genius,  a 
layman,  and  a  man  who  is  or  has  been  in  some  sense  a  man  of  the 
world,  —  a  poet,  and  a  musician;  but  also  by  a  well-instnicied 
Catholic,  who  loves  as  well  as  knows  his  religion,  and  does  noi  dis- 
dain to  practise  it.  The  author  is  still  young,  and  lacks  a  little  lliat 
serenity  and  repose  which  belong  to  more  advanced  years,  but  In 
shows  all  the  qualities  in  this  little  work  necessary  to  place  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  contributors  to  ihe  Catholic  literature  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  read  Loretlo  with  great  care  and  with  intense  in- 
terest. It  is  happily  conceived,  and  well  executed.  Ii  indicates  on 
the  part  of  the  author  dramatic  power  of  a  high  order.  The  char- 
acters are  original,  distinct,  and  sustained,  if  we  except  Melviile. 
Mr.  Almy  is  a  real  character,  a  living  man,  and  one  with  whom  we 
do  not  every  day  meet.  Gabriel  is  a  half-allegorical  character, 
mily  symbolizing  conscience,  at  othere  our  gu«^ 


dian  angel.     Clarence  i 
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of  him.  The  Colonel  must  have  been  drawn  from  ihe  life.  He  is 
the  most  natural  and  best  auaiained  characier  in  the  book.  Lei  ia 
Ihe  author's  favorite,  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  the  most  pains  and 
aBectioii,  but  we  prefer  Agnes,  "  Sister  Agnes,"  who,  in  defiance 
of  ihe  author,  we  maintain,  is  a  character  of  a  far  higher  order  than 
Lei,  and  equally  as  lovely.  Bui  we  have  apace  for  no  further  de- 
tails. The  story  is  Catholic  in  its  lone,  its  morals,  and  in  its  ten- 
dency, but  is  not  a  "  Catholic  novel."  It  has  no  theological  con- 
troversy with  heretics,  does  not  attempt  to  teach  theology,  but  aims 
to  guard  youth  against  immorality,  and  to  incite  both  old  and  young, 
without  set  exhortations,  to  the  practice  of  iheir  religious  duties.  It 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  class  of  works  we  have  repeatedly  called 
for,  and  we  have  presented  it  as  a  birthday  present  to  our  only 
daughter.  We  trust  il  is  but  the  harbinger  of  a  series  of  popular 
works  needed  at  the  present  time,  and  especially  in  this  country,  to 
counteract  the  evil  influences  on  our  youth  of  the  profane  lileraiuro 
of  the  day.  It  is  not  the  best  thing  the  author  will  do,  but  il  is  a 
noble  beginning,  and  is  the  best  popular  Catholic  story  that  has  as 
yel  been  written  and  published  in  this  country,  As  such  « 
dially  commend  it  to  the  public,  Proleslant  even,  as  well  c 
olic.  The  author's  descriptive  powers  are  very  superior, 
style  is  admirable,  but  we  must  caution  against  a  too  free  inilul- 


s  Caih- 


a  the  latter  s 
V  that  the  aulhor  wa 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  by  his  frequent  use  of  v 
I  would,  or  tee  icould,  expresses  a  wish  or  desire,  t 
preterite  of  shall,  as  simply  an  auxiliary,  as  well  i 
sense  of  the  German  sotlrn. 
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■  few  verbal 
ted  south 
mid  for  should. 
id  should  is  the 
i  of  shall  in  (he 


10.— Mohammrd,  the  Arabian  Prophet.  A  Tragedy,in Five  Aels. 
By  Geohge  H.  Miles.  Boston  :  Fhtllips,  Sampson,  ii  Co. 
1850.     l2mo.     pp.  167. 

Ma.  Enwis  Forrest  offered  a  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  best  original  tragedy  in  five  acts.  About  one  hundred  competi- 
tors sent  in  iheir  manuscripts,  and  the  volume  before  us  is  the  one  to 
which  the  prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Forrest  regarded  it  as  decided- 
ly the  best  that  was  offered,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
regarded  it  as  so  well  fitted  to  be  acted  as  to  be  read,  —  probably 
because  the  character  of  Mahomet  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  his  pecu- 
liar siyie  of  acting.  We  have  read  the  poem,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  il  the  best  poem  of  the  kind  ever  written  and 
published  in  this  country.  It  is  happily  conceived  and  felicitously 
executed  throughout.     It  is  a  work  of  rare  beauty,  and  of  great 
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power,  or  deep  feeling,  and  of  deep  truth.    The  view  it  takes  of  ^ 
character  of  the  Arabian  prophet  is  philosophical  and  just,  and  ■ 
reader  will  get  from  this  poem  a  far  truer  and  more  complel 
ce|)iion  of  hia  real  character  than  from  all  th<  lives  of  him  h 
published  in  our  language.     Wo  cordially  com  mend  the  w 
all  the  lovers  of  good  poetry,  and  are  not  a  iitile  gratified  tl 
excellent  a  poem  should  be  written  by  an  ealeemed  contribut 
our  own  journal. 


11.  —  The  Life  and  Religion  of  Mohammed,  . 
Sheeah  Traditions  of  the  Htat-Ul-Kuloob. 
sian.  By  Rev.  Jahes  L.  Mebbice.  Boato[ 
son,  &  Co.     1850.    Svo.     pp.  483. 

Mr.  Mebbick  is  or  was  an  American  Protestant  missioosr]'  ia ! 

sia,  and  has  given  as  a  work  on  the  life  and  religion  of  Mahoi 
—  Mohammed,  as  he  writes, —  from   the  Persian,  whicb   wilt 
doubl,  be  read  with  interest  by  many.     It  can  hardly  ba  < 
translation,  or  faithful  reproduction   of  the  Persian    work,  i 
serves  as  its  basis.     Mr.  Merrick  tells  us  that  he  has  taken  i 
liberties  with  his  author,  omitting,  condensing,  paraphrasing  ace 
ing  to  his  own  judgment,  and  considering  that  jud^menl  ia  th«   ' 
ment  oF  a  Protestant  missionary,  il  can  command  no  great  r 
Nevertheless,  the  work  possesses  great  interest,  and  as  cmbi 
some  portion  of  the  traditions  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  the  Maboi 
Protestants,  it  is  an  important  accession  to  our  literature. 


Vi.  —  The  Angel  World,  and  other  Poemi.     By   Philip  iu 
Bailey,   Author  of    "  Fesius."     Boston:    Ticknor, 
Fields.     1850.    16mo.     pp.  114. 

We  could  n't,  or  would  n't,  read  Festvs,  and  we  have  nol  t 
ed  in  reading  this  new  volume  by  the  same  author.     One  o 
friends,  who  occasionally  reads  for  us  the  poetical  works  s 
tells  us  that  she   found  il  exceedingly  hard  reading,  aod  t 
several  poems  are  far  below  Festtu. 
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A&T.  I.  —  1.  Del  Primato  Morale  e   Civile  degli  Italiani. 

Per  ViNCENZo  GiOBERTi.     2  Edizione  di  Losanna.     Lo- 

sanna.     1846.     3  tomi.     8vo. 
S.  liUroduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filosofia.     Per  Vincenzo 

GiOBERTi.     2  Edizione  riveduta  e  corretta  dall'  Autore. 

BrusseUe.     1844.     4  tomi.     8vo. 
S.  Del  Bella  e  del  Buono.    Due  Trattati.    Per  Vincenzo  6i- 

OBERTi.     1  Edizione  di  Losanna.     Losanna.     1846.    8vo. 


t.        We  have,  on  several  occasions  within  the  last  two  or  three 
i     jfears,  introduced  the  name  of  Gioberti,  sometimes  with  praise, 
}'     sometimes  with  blame,  and  some  attempt  to  appreciate  his  in- 
I      iiience  as  an  author,  or  to  determine  the  practical  tendency  of 
kis  writings,  can  be  neither  misplaced  nor  mistimed  ;  for  he  is, 
»      tmquestionably,  a  man  of  rare  genius,  of  acute  and  profound 
Aought,  a  highly  polished  intellect,  and  various  and  extensive 
erudition.     He  appears  to  have  mastered  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences,  and  to  have  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  past  and  the  present.     He  has  studied  profoundly  the 
spirit  of  our  age,  and  we  have  met  with  no  one  who  better  un- 
derstands its  dangerous  tendencies.     He  possesses  a  genuine 
philosophical  aptitude,  and  is  unrivalled  in  his  exposition  and 
criticism  of  modern  philosophy,  especially  as  represented  by 
the  later  German,  French,  and  Italian  schools  ;  and  as  far  as 
concerns  the  refutation  of  false  systems,  and  the  statement  of 
the  first  principles  and  the  method  of  philosophical  science,  he 
18  eminently  successful.     The  best  refutation  of  sensism,  pan- 
theism, radicalism,  and  socialism,  and  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  statement  and  vindication  of  the  several  truths  op- 
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posed  to  them,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  to  be  found  in 
his  writings.  He  never  fears  to  make  a  bold  and  manly  profes- 
sion of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Catholicity,  and  by  the  aid  of  Catholic  doctrme,  that  he  refutes 
the  modern  errors  and  heresies  he  attacks.  He  seems,  abo, 
save  in  the  ascetic  region,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  present 
Catholic  theology,  to  present  it  in  its  highest  and  most  rigidly 
orthodox  forms.  According  to  him,  the  true  human  race  does 
not  and  cannot  subsist  out  of  the  Catholic  or  elect  society ; 
and  he  energetically  maintains,  that  out  of  the  Catholic  Church 
man  is  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  incapable,  under  any 
aspect  of  his  nature,  of  attaining  to  his  normal  development. 
He  attacks  Gallicanism,  and  asserts  in  their  plenitude  the  spir- 
itual and  civil  prerogatives  of  the  Papacy,  which  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English  theologians,  especially  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  have  so  generally  denied,  or  but  am- 
biguously admitted.  He  maintains  that  civil  society  is  of  sa- 
cerdotal origin,  derives  all  power,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
from  God  through  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  makes  the  Pope, 
who  embodies  in  himself  the  whole  priesthood,  the  representa- 
tive on  earth  of  the  full  and  universal  sovereignty  of  God. 

But  we  cannot  read  Gioberti's  works  without  feeling  that, 
along  with  this,  and  by  ordinary  readers  not  easily  separable 
from  it,  the  author  introduces  remarks  and  opinions,  and  exhibits 
practical  aims  and  tendencies,  which,  in  our  times  at  least,  go  far 
to  neutralize  his  orthodox  influence,  nay,  to  throw  bis  influence 
into  the  scale  of  modern  liberalism  and  socialism*  We  do  not 
judge  a  book  by  the  personal  conduct  of  the  author;  but  as  far  as 
Gioberti's  conduct,  whether  in  power  or  out  of  power,  is  known 
to  us,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  harmonized  with  the  high- 
toned  Catholic  principles  he  has,  at  least,  tlie  air  of  professing. 
His  present  position  with  regard  to  the  Holy  See,  unless  we 
are  wholly  misinformed,  is  not  that  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  and  contrasts  unfavorably  with  that  of  Rosmini,  or  even 
with  that  of  Padre  Ventura.  Professedly  opposed  to  all  violent 
revolutions,  claiming  to  be  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and  oc- 
casionally using  language  which  would  lead  one  to  suspect  bim 
of  being  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress,  be  nevertheless 
undeniably  had  a  large  share  in  preparing  and  precipitating 
the  recent  shameful  Italian  revolutions,  and  plunging  bis  own 
sovereign,  the  late  Charles  Albert,  into  his  disastrous  and  un- 
provoked campaigns  against  Austria.  Professing  to  disdain 
modern  liberals,  to  hold  democratic  politicians  in  cootempt, 
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and  to  address  himself  only  to  the  wisdom  and  solid  judgment 
of  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  few,  he  aided,  indirectly,  to  say 
the  least,  in  stirring  up  that  infuriated  mob  which  drove  the 
Jesuits  out  of  Italy,  assassinated  Count  Rossi,  exiled  the  Holy 
Father  from  Rome,  persecuted  the  religious,  massacred  the 
clergy,  and  enabled  Mazzini  and  his  fellow-miscreadts  to  estab- 
lish the  infamous  tloman  Republic.  Asserting  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  definition 
of  doctrines  and  the  condemnation  of  books,  he  has,  we  be- 
lieve, never  submitted  a  single  one  of  his  own  publications  to 
its  judgment,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  refused  to  submit 
to  its  condemnation  of  his  Gesuita  Modemo,  It  is  true,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  saying  so,  that,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
Sardinian  government,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  infidel 
and  sacrilegious  Roman  Republic  ;  but  he  also  refused  to  co- 

Serate  with  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  in  restoring  the 
[)ly  Father  to  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  sanctioned  en- 
croachments of  the  civil  on  the  spiritual  power,  which  but  too 
clearly  preluded  the  sacrilegious  Sicardi  laws,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  illustrious  Fransoni,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Subalpine  kingdom,  which  so  deeply  wound  the 
heart,  nolTonly  of  our  Holy  Father,  but  of  every  sincere  Cath- 
olic. These  things,  which  we  are  unable  to  deny,  or  satis- 
factorily to  explain  away,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
usually  surrounded,  not  by  men  venerable  for  their  doctrine 
and  their  piety,  but  by  a  knot  of  young  Italian  atheists  and 
misbelievers,  compel  us  to  pause  in  our  admiration,  and  ask  if 
there  be  not,  after  all,  some  grave  fault  in  the  author  as  well  as 
id  the  man.  With  our  high  estimation  of  his  genius,  his  talent, 
his  clear  and  profound  thought,  his  erudition,  and  his  polish  and 
eloquence  as  a  writer,  as  well  as  of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines 
on  many  of  the  moat  vital  points  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
we  must  naturally  be  disposed  to  place  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction possible  on  both  his  speculations  and  his  acts  ;  but, 
considering  what  has  undeniably  been  the  practical  influence  of 
his  views  and  tendencies,  as  a  political  writer  and  statesman,  on 
the  disastrous  and  shameful  revolutionary  movements  of  his 
countrymen,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  something  rot- 
ten in  his  writings,  and  that,  with  all  his  high-toned  orthodoxy 
on  so  many  important  points,  there  is  yet  something  in  his 
thought,  as  well  as  in  his  heart,  not  compatible  with  Catholic 
doctrine  and  Catholic  piety,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  rep- 
robate. 
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posed  to  them,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  to  be  found  in 
his  writings.  He  never  fears  to  make  a  bold  and  manljr  profes- 
sion of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Catholicity,  and  by  the  aid  of  Catholic  doctrine,  that  he  refutes 
the  modern  errors  and  heresies  he  attacks.  He  seems,  also, 
save  in  the  ascetic  region,  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  present 
Catholic  theology,  to  present  it  in  its  highest  and  most  rigidly 
orthodox  forms.  According  to  him,  the  true  human  race  does 
not  and  cannot  subsist  out  of  the  Catholic  or  elect  society ; 
and  he  energetically  maintains,  that  out  of  the  Catholic  Church 
man  is  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  incapable,  under  any 
aspect  of  his  nature,  of  attaining  to  his  normal  development. 
He  attacks  Gallicanism,  and  asserts  in  their  plenitude  the  spir- 
itual and  civil  prerogatives  of  the  Papacy,  which  French,  Ger- 
man, and  English  theologians,  especially  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  have  so  generally  denied,  or  but  am- 
biguously admitted.  He  maintains  that  civil  society  is  of  sa- 
cerdotal origin,  derives  all  power,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
from  God  through  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  makes  the  Pope, 
who  embodies  in  himself  the  whole  priesthood,  the  representa- 
tive on  earth  of  the  full  and  universal  sovereignty  of  God. 

But  we  cannot  read  Gioberti's  works  without  feeling  that, 
along  with  this,  and  by  ordinary  readers  not  easily  separable 
from  it,  the  author  introduces  remarks  and  opinions,  and  exhibits 
practical  aims  and  tendencies,  which,  in  our  times  at  least,  go  far 
to  neutralize  his  orthodox  influence,  nay,  to  throw  his  influence 
into  the  scale  of  modern  liberalism  and  socialism.  We  do  not 
judge  a  book  by  the  personal  conduct  of  the  author;  but  as  far  as 
Gioberti's  conduct,  whether  in  power  or  out  of  power,  is  known 
to  us,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  harmonized  with  the  high- 
toned  Catholic  principles  he  has,  at  least,  tlie  air  of  professing. 
His  present  position  with  regard  to  the  Holy  See,  unless  we 
are  wholly  misinformed,  is  not  that  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  and  contrasts  unfavorably  with  that  of  Rosmini,  or  even 
with  that  of  Padre  Ventura.  Professedly  opposed  to  all  violent 
revolutions,  claiming  to  be  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and  oc- 
casionally using  language  which  would  lead  one  to  suspect  bim 
of  being  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress,  he  nevertheless 
undeniably  had  a  large  share  in  preparing  and  precipitating 
the  recent  shameful  Italian  revolutions,  and  plunging  his  own 
sovereign,  the  late  Charles  Albert,  into  his  disastrous  and  un- 
provoked campaigns  against  Austria.  Professing  to  disdain 
modern  liberals,  to  hold  democratic  politicians  in  contempt. 
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and  to  address  himself  only  to  the  wisdom  and  solid  judgment 
of  the  enlightened  and  virtuous  few,  he  aided,  indirectly,  to  say 
the  least,  in  stirring  up  that  infuriated  mob  which  drove  the 
Jesuits  out  of  Italy,  assassinated  Count  Rossi,  exiled  the  Holy 
Father  from  Rome,  persecuted  the  religious,  massacred  the 
clergy,  and  enabled  Mazzini  and  his  fellow-miscreahts  to  estab- 
lish the  infamous  tloman  Republic.  Asserting  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  definition 
of  doctrines  and  the  condemnation  of  books,  he  has,  we  be- 
lieve, never  submitted  a  single  one  of  his  own  publications  to 
its  judgment,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  refused  to  submit 
to  its  condemnation  of  his  GesuUa  Modemo.  It  is  true,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  saying  so,  that,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
Sardinian  government,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  infidel 
and  sacrilegious  Roman  Republic  ;  but  he  also  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  in  restoring  the 
Holy  Father  to  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  sanctioned  en- 
croachments of  the  civil  on  the  spiritual  power,  which  but  too 
clearly  preluded  the  sacrilegious  Sicardi  laws,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  illustrious  Fransoni,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Subalpine  kingdom,  which  so  deeply  wound  the 
heart,  not  only  of  our  Holy  Father,  but  of  every  sincere  Cath- 
olic. These  things,  which  we  are  unable  to  deny,  or  satis- 
factorily to  explain  away,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
usually  surrounded,  not  by  men  venerable  for  their  doctrine 
and  their  piety,  but  by  a  knot  of  young  Italian  atheists  and 
misbelievers,  compel  us  to  pause  in  our  admiration,  and  ask  if 
there  be  not,  after  all,  some  grave  fault  in  the  author  as  well  as 
id  the  man.  With  our  high  estimation  of  his  genius,  his  talent, 
his  clear  and  profound  thought,  his  erudition,  and  his  polish  and 
eloquence  as  a  writer,  as  well  as  of  the  soundness  of  his  doctrines 
on  many  of  the  moat  vital  points  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
we  must  naturally  be  disposed  to  place  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction possible  on  both  his  speculations  and  his  acts  ;  but, 
considering  what  has  undeniably  been  the  practical  influence  of 
his  views  and  tendencies,  as  a  political  writer  and  statesman,  on 
the  disastrous  and  shameful  revolutionary  movements  of  his 
countrymen,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  something  rot- 
ten in  his  writings,  and  that,  with  all  his  high-toned  orthodoxy 
on  so  many  important  points,  there  is  yet  something  in  his 
thought,  as  well  as  in  his  heart,  not  compatible  with  Catholic 
doctrine  and  Catholic  piety,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  rep- 
robate. 
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We  took  up  and  read  Gioberti's  works  at  first  from  curiosi- 
ty, and  to  find  out  the  truth  they  might  contain,  and  we  were 
charmed  and  carried  away  by  his  learning  and  eloquence,  to  an 
extent  we  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  although  we  had  all 
the  time  a  secret  feeling  that  he  was  not  altogether  healthy  in 
his  practical  influence  ;  we  have  since  re-read  his  writings,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  error  concealed  in  them,  or  the  source 
of  that  unhealtliy  influence.  We  think  we  have  discovered  it, 
and  our  chief  purpose  in  noticing  the  volumes  we  have  intro- 
duced is  to  point  it  out  to  our  readers,  and,  if  our  review 
should  chance  to  fall  under  his  eyes,  to  the  distinguished  author 
himself.  Several  books  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  have  been 
written  against  the  author,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  their 
contents.  We  have  read  nothing  against  him,  except  some 
high  commendations  of  him  in  The  ^otih  BriUsh  Review^  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  journal,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  spirit 
of  John  Knox,  and  some  two  or  three  ardcles,  feebly  and  un- 
successfully attacking  his  philosophy,  in  a  respectable  French 
periodical,  conducted  by  a  layman  whose  learning  and  good 
intentions  we  hold  in  high  esteem.  Our  judgment,  whether 
sound  or  unsound,  has  been  formed  by  the  simple  study  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  and  the  school  to  which  their  author  ob- 
viously belongs,  and  of  which  he  is  the  most  distinguished 
member. 

Our  purpose  in  our  present  article  is  not  to  review  Gio- 
berti so  much  under  a  philosophical  as  an  ascetic,  a  specula- 
tive as  a  practical,  point  of  view  ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  better 
introduce  the  criticisms  we  propose  to  offer,  than  by  revertiif 
to  a  fact  which  we  have  often  insisted  on,  namely,  that  there  b 
in  modern  society  a  fatal  schism  between  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
der and  the  temporal,  and  between  spiritual  culture  and  secu- 
lar. There  is  not,  under  Christianity,  that  harmony  between 
the  two  orders  that  there  appears  to  have  been  under  geotilism 
in  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  In  classic  antiquity  there 
seems  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween religious  and  secular  life,  spiritual  and  secular  culture ; 
and  in  the  great  men  of  Livy  and  Plutarch,  regarding  them 
simply  as  men,  we  find  a  balance,  a  proportion,  a  complete- 
ness, and,  so  to  speak,  roundness  of  character,  in  its  order,  that 
we  do  not  find  in  the  men  of  modern  times.  In  modem  so- 
ciety the  two  orders  are  not  only  distinct,  but  mutually  repug- 
nant, and  we  are  able  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  one  only  by 
rejecting  or  opposing  the  other.     Civil  government  opposes, 
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and,  as  far  as  possible,  subjects  the  Church ;  philosophy  rejects 
theology  ;  the  sciences  are  iiTeligious  in  iheir  tendency  ;  and 
secular  literature  and  art  foster  unbelief  and  impiety.  The  in- 
dividual and  society  are  afike  torn  by  two  internal  hostile  and  ir- 
reconcilable forces,  and  we  have  no  peace,  —  hardly,  at  rare  in- 
tervals, a  brief  truce.  This  schism,  taken  in  its  principle,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  modern 
society,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual. 

It  is  from  the  fact  we  here  state,  more  especially  as  it  exists 
io  Italy,  the  author's  own  country,  that  Gioberti  appears  to 
start.  He  assumes  that  this  schism  is  practically  remediable, 
that  it  ought  to  be  healed  ;  and  hence  his  chief  inquiry  is  as  to 
its  causes  and  the  means  of  healing  it.  The  principal  cause, 
if  we  understand  him  aright,  is,  that  the  sacerdotal  society  has 
lost  its  control  of  the  lay  society,  by  having  lost  its  former 
moral  and  intellectual  superiority  over  it,  and  yet  insists  on  re- 
taining the  dominion  it  rightfully  exercised  when  it  possessed 
that  superiority  ;  and  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  volun- 
tary cession,  as  far  as  civilized  Europe  is  concerned,  on  the 
part  of  tha  sacerdotal  society,  of  that  former  dominion,  become 
locompatible  with  modern  civilization,  the  new  conditions  and 
relations  of  peoples  and  nations,  the  emancipation  of  the  civil 
order  from  the  sacerdotal  tutelage,  and  a  union,  alliance,  or 
interfusion  of  sacerdotal  and  lay  culture,  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
lay  genius,  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  ancient  Italo- 
Greek  gentilism.  He  denies,  indeed,  the  right  of  the  lay  so- 
ciety to  assert  its  emancipation  by  violence,  and  thus  far  con- 
demns modern  liberalists,  but  contends  that  the  clerical  order 
should  voluntarily  concede  the  emancipation,  and  invest  the  lay 
order  with  an  independence  that  was  denied  it,  and  very  prop- 
erly denied  it,  in  the  earlier  mediaeval  times.  We  shall  am- 
ply prove,  before  we  close,  that  this  is  the  author's  view  of  the 
matter ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  evident  from  almost  every  page  of 
bis  writings,  and  especially  from  his  long  discussion  in  the  Del 
Primato  on  the  difference  between  the  civil  dictatorship  exer- 
cised by  the  Popes  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Western  Empire  by  the  Northern  barbarians,  and  the  arbitra- 
torship  which  he  contends  is  now  for  civilized  Europe  all  that 
can  or  should  be  exercised  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  except  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  States. 

That,  in  pointing  out  the  causes  of  this  schism,  and  proposing 
the  remedy,  Gioberti  refutes  much  false  philosophy,  demolishes 
many  false  systems  of  politics,  ethics,  and  society,  and  brings 
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to  bis  aid  truths  in  philosophy,  theology,  morals,  and  politics  of 
the  highest  order  and  of  the  last  importance,  there  is  no  qoes- 
tion ;  but  he  has  nowhere  the  appearance  of  doing  this  for  the 
sake  of  a  genuinely  Catholic  end.  The  end  for  which  be 
brings  forward  Catholicity,  he  says  expressly,*  is  not  the  sal* 
vation  of  the  soul,  or  the  advancement  of  faith  and  piety  for  tbe 
sake  of  heaven,  eternal  beatitude,  but  the  advancement  of 
civilization  for  the  sake  of  the  ^^  earthly  felicity  of  men,"  and 
^'  the  temporal  well-being  of  nations."  And  hence  he  pre- 
sents  himself  as  a  political  and  social  reformer,  in  reality  as  a 
socialist  in  relation  to  his  ends,  differing  from  the  vulgar  herd 
of  socialists  only  in  the  respect,  that  his  instruments  of  reform, 
of  reconstructing  society,  and  of  advancing  civilization  and  so* 
cial  well-being,  include,  instead  of  rejecting,  the  ideal  philoso* 
phy  and  the  Church.  In  doctrine,  in  formal  teaching,  he  is 
the  antipodes  of  our  modern  socialists  and  liberalists,  but  in 
heart  and  soul,  in  spirit,  in  aim,  and  practical  tendency,  be  is, 
after  all,  with  them,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  tbem. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  his  error  lies  here,  and  is  practical 
rather  than  theoretical,  —  in  what  he  is  laboring  to  effect  rather 
than  in  the  doctrines  he  formally  and  expressly  teaches  or  at- 
tempts to  apply  to  his  socialistic  purposes ;  and  hence  yea 
feel,  in  reading  him,  that  he  is  carrying  you  away  in  an  anti- 
Catholic  direction,  although  you  cannot  easily  lay  your  finger 
on  a  direct  and  positive  statement  that  you  can  assert  to  be  in 
itself  absolutely  heterodox,  or  that  directly  and  unequivocally 
expresses  the  error  you  are  sure  he  is  insinuating  into  your 
mind  and  heart. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  practical  doctrine,  as  we  have  just  stated 
it,  there  are  clearly  errors  both  of  fact  and  of  princiide.  He 
says  expressly,  —  ''La  declinazione  delle  influenze  civili  dd 
clero  in  alcuni  paesi  cattolici  nasce  appunto  dalP  aver  lasciito 
che  i  laici  di  sperienza,  di  senno,  di  dottrina,  e  di  gentilezza  k) 
avanzassero.^f  And  it  is  clear  that  he  means  to  lay  this  down 
as  a  general  principle,  and  to  maintain  that  the  decline  of  tbe 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  the  civil  order  is  owing  to  tbeir  hav- 
ing suffered  ''  the  laity  to  surpass  them  in  experience,  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  cultivation,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  iact, 
that  the  sacerdotal  society  has  lost  its  moral  and  intellectual 
superiority  over  the  lay  society.  But  he  knows  little  of  homin 
affairs,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  who  can  seriously  hold  that  the 

•  Del  Primato,  Tom.  I.  p.  95.  f  ^^  PrmeOo,  Tom.  11.  p.  966. 
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ipflueace  of  a  class,  clerical  or  laical,  is  always  in  proportion 
to  its  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  or  to  its  knowledge  and  cul- 
UFation.  Wisdom  and  virtue  do  not,  naturally,  attain  to  do- 
roiDion  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  and  ignorance  and  vice  al- 
ways govern,  except  when  God,  supematurally,  intervenes  to 
96cure  the  victory  to  the  good  over  the  bad.  Every  man 
knows  that  this  is  true  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  experience  ; 
for  every  one  knows  that,  if  be  follows  nature,  he  goes  to 
destruction,  and  that  it  is  only  by  grace  that  he  is  able  to  con^ 
quer  evil,  and  secure  the  dominion  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
What  is  true  thus  of  men  individually  is  true  of  them  coUec* 
lively  ;  and  this,  being  true  of  the  individual,  must  be  equally 
true  of  society,  which  can,  therefore,  be  saved  from  destruc-* 
tion  only  by  supernatural  protection,  only  by  grace,  of  which 
ihe  sacerdotal  order  is  the  minister.  If  influence  was  always 
exerted  in  proportion  to  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  the 
wisest  and  best,  the  optimates^  would  always  be  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  have  the  management  of  the  republic,  which,  we 
need  not  say,  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  Moreover,  if  it  were 
ao,  Gioberti  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of ;  for  to  place 
ibe  optimates  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  precisely  what  he  con- 
tends for  as  that  which  will  perfect  the  political  and  social  con-* 
atitution. 

There  is,  again,  in  the  principle  here  assumed,  a  suspicious 
approximation  to  the  pretensions  and  aims  of  Saint-Simonism. 
It  is  lawful,  no  doubt,  to  learn  from  an  enemy,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  Catholicity  is  insufficient  for  itself,  or 
that  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  any  important  loans 
from  those  who  are  studying  to  supplant  it.  The  essential 
principle  of  the  Saint- Simonian  constitution  is  the  organization 
of  society,  hierarchically,  under  its  natural  chiefs,  the  natural 
aristocracy,  that  is  to  say,  the  optimates.  These,  from  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  Saint- 
Simonians  assert,  were  the  Catholic  clergy,  under  their  su- 
preme chief,  the  Pope  ;  but  at  the  latter  period  they  ceased  to 
be  the  natural  chiefs  of  society,  because  they  ceased  to  ad- 
vance in  the  same  proportion  that  advanced  the  lay  society, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  surpassed  in  civil  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge, and  cultivation  by  the  laity.  No  one  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  the  Saint-Simonian  school  can  read  Gioberti  with- 
out being  pained  to  find  him  too  often  speaking  as  one  of  its 
honored  disciples. 

Finally,  we  deny  the  fact  assumed.    The  clergy  have  never. 
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in  relation  to  the  lay  society,  lost  tbeir  former  moral  and  btel- 
lectual,  or  scientific  and  civil  superiority  ;  and  if  they  some- 
times seem  to  have  done  so,  it  is  only  because  the  lay  socier^ 
has  opposed  to  them  false  morality,  false  society,  and  false 
science,  in  place  of  the  genuine.  The  clergy  have  never 
ceased,  even  in  the  most  polished  nations  of  Europe,  to  surpass 
the  laity  ;  never  have  the  laity  been  able  to  be  their  teach- 
ers ;  and  in  every  instance  where  they  have  claimed  to  be, 
they  have  been  able  to  do  so  only  on  the  ground  of  their  bar- 
ing departed  in  religion,  morals,  politics,  or  philosophy  from 
sound  doctrine.  Abelard  was  a  layman, — reputed  a  learned 
man,  a  great  philosopher,  an  able  dialectician ;  but  his  influence 
served  only  to  promote  nominalism,  poorly  disguised  under  the 
name  of  conceptualism,  and  to  ruin  philosophical  science. 
Bacon  and  Descartes  were  laymen,  and  Gioberti  holds  tbem  in 
no  higher  estimation  than  we  do.  Except,  perhaps,  in  mathe- 
matics and  some  of  the  physical  sciences,  which  are  odIj 
secondary  matters,  and  whose  predominance  marks  an  infidel 
age,  the  superiority  of  science  and  doctrine  has  always  been  od 
the  side  of  the  clergy,  and  we  are  aware  of  no  contributions  of 
any  real  value  ever  made  by  the  laity.  The  fact  is  not  u 
Gioberti  assumes.  The  laity,  having  acquired  a  smattering  of 
science  and  learning,  have  become  filled  with  pride  and  conceiti 
and  refused  for  that  reason  to  recognize  the  just  influence  of 
the  clergy.  The  decline  of  the  influence  of  tbe  clergy  in  sone 
Catholic  countries  is  not  owing  to  their  having  suflS^red  tbe 
laity,  in  wisdom,  doctrine,  and  cultivation,  to  surpass  them,  but 
to  the  overweening  pride  and  conceit  of  the  laity,  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  humility  and  docility.  The  most  tniljr 
learned,  scientific,  and  cultivated  among  the  laity  are,  even  in 
our  own  age,  the  most  docile  to  the  clergy,  and  the  most  ready 
to  assert  and  vindicate  their  general  moral  and  intellectual  su- 
periority ;  for  we  do  not  reckon  your  Mazzinis,  Canines, 
Mamianis,  and  Leopardis  among  the  distinguished  laymen  of 
our  times.  They  and  their  associates  are  not  to  be  named 
in  the  same  day  with  an  O'Connell,  a  Montalembert,  a  De 
Falloux,  a  Donoso  Cortes.  Moreover,  where  are  the  hymeD 
who  in  our  days  rank  above  Balmez  in  Spain,  Wiseman  or 
Newman  in  England,  Moehler  in  Germany,  and  Viitcenzo 
Gioberti  in  Italy,  not  to  mention  hundreds  of  others  of  tbe 
clerical  order  in  no  sense  their  inferiors,  but  who  happen  to  be 
less  known  to  our  American  public  ? 

The  author  assumes,  virtually,  that,  when  the  clergy  find 
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their  influence  decline,  it 
growing  viriiie  of  ihe  laity, 


t,  to  their  own  fault  and  the 

tnly  on  this  assumpilon  that 
he  can  justify  his  demand  of  concessions  to  the  revolting  laiiy, 
and  the  union  or  fusion  of  sacerdotal  with  lay  culture,  Tlie 
contrary  of  this  is  ihe  truth.  The  clergy  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  when  their  influence  had  much  declined, 
were,  in  relation  to  contemporary  society,  not  one  whit  below 
what  they  were  in  the  previous  ages,  when  their  influence  was 
(he  greatest  ;  and  in  no  age  liave  the  laity  shown  themselves 
more  superficial,  more  ignorant,  more  indisposed  to  severe 
thought  and  solid  studies,  or  less  virtuous,  or  more  immoral, 
than  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  PVance,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  was  nearly  null,  but  where  their  faith  and 
virtue  were  by  no  means  null,  as  was  amply  proved  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  The  clergy  never  obtain,  and  never  mainiain,  in 
any  country,  their  influence  by  mere  personal  qualifications,  or 
personal  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  although  this 
superiority  may  be  a  fact  ;  but  by  the  superiority  of  their  doc- 
trine and  the  sacredness  of  their  office,  — by  the  fact  of  their 
being  priests  and  doctors,  —  the  depositaries  of  the  Christian 
mysteries,  and  the  dispensers  to  ihe  people  of  the  bread  of  life  ; 
and  their  influence  declines  just  in  proportion  as  the  people  lose 


their  faith  in  these  n 


md  their  relish  for  this  bread,  i 


become  wedded  to  the  flesh  and  the  world. 

With  all  deference,  then,  lo  the  distinguished  author,  we 
must  dissent  from  his  representation  of  the  first  element  of  the 
cause  of  the  evil  which  we,  as  well  as  he,  deplore.  We  can- 
not revive  our  youth,  and  join  again  with  those  who  ascribe,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  acknowledged  evils  of  society  lo  the 
clergy,  or  the  decline  of  their  influence,  in  most  countries,  to 
tbe  loss  of  their  former  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  ;  and 
just  as  little  can  we  ascribe  their  loss  of  influence  to  the  grow- 
ing intelligence  and  virtue  of  ihe  lay  society,  for  this  growing 
iiiteiligence  and  virtue  is  not  a  fad,  and  if  it  were  a  fad,  it 
would  only  render  the  lay  society  so  much  the  more  docile  and 
submissive  lo  the  sacerdotal  society.  Individual  clergymen, 
no  doubt,  there  are,  who  do  not  by  any  means  adorn  iheir  pro- 
fession, or  walk  worthily  in  their  high  vocation,  of  which  our 
author  is,  perhaps,  a  notable  example  ;  but,  taken  as  a  body, 
throughout  the  woHd,  it  is  not  ihe  clergy  that  need  reforming, 
but  the  laity,  —  not  those  of  the  laiiy,  again,  wlio  are  docile 
and  submissive  to  their  pastors,  but  those  who  are  indocile, 
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rebellious,  and  require  the  clergy  to  come  to  them,  instead  of 
recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  for  them  to  go  to  the  clergy. 

We  find  it  equally  difficult  to  agree  with  Gioberti,  that  the 
fatal  schism  is  continued  by  any  censurable  disposition  of  the 
sacerdotal  society  to  hold  on  to  the  shadow  of  a  domiDion 
which,  as  to  its  substance,  has  long  since  escaped  them.  He 
contends  that  the  civil  dictatorship  belongs,  in  radicty  to  the 
priesthood  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  but  that  its  exercise 
is  practicable  or  desirable  only  during  the  infancy  or  minority 
of  nations,  and  that  when  a  nation  attains  its  majority,  as  we 
say  of  children,  it  is  entitled  to  its  freedom,  and  should  aod 
must  be  emancipated.  The  priesthood  should  then  resign  its 
dictatorship,  and  be  contented  to  fill,  in  regard  to  civil  society, 
the  simple  office  of  arbitrator,  or  referee.  He  says,  —  **  When 
the  priesthood  delay  beyond  the  proper  time  the  civil  emanci- 
pation of  the  people,  as  well  as  when  these  presume  to  hasten 
it,  and  attempt  its  possession  prematurely,  grave  dissensions 
spring  up  and  disturb  both  the  Church  and  the  state,  until  sound 
reason  triumphs,  and  the  true  order  of  things  is  restored  ;  for 
the  sacerdotal  tutelage  of  infant  nations  and  the  civil  indepen- 
dence of  adult  nations  are  equally  two  laws  of  nature,  which 
may  be  resisted  for  a  time,  but  which  no  human  power  caa 
wholly  annul,  or  permanently  suspend."  * 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  author  appears  to  charge 
the  clergy  with  having  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  modem 
nations  have  attained  their  majority,  and  of  being  in  some  meas- 
ure the  cause  of  the  present  schism  between  the  two  orders,  by 
attempting  to  retain  them  under  their  tutelage  beyond  the 
proper  time.  They  are  behind  their  age  ;  they  have  not  taken 
sufficient  account  of  the  changes  which  have  been  going  on,  and 
the  progress  of  civilization,  or  civil  and  social  culture,  which  bis 
been  effiected.  They  are  not  aware  that  the  Middle  Ages  have 
passed  away,  and  that  a  new  order  has  sprung  up,  and  is  hence- 
forth, for  civilized  Europe,  the  only  legitimate  order.  Hence, 
they  are  found  in  opposition  to  the  secular  movements  of  the 
day,  which  is  disastrous  for  them,  and  still  more  disastrous  for 
society.  They  cannot  hinder  these  movements,  and  by  oppos- 
ing them  they  lose  all  control  over  them,  and  all  influence  for 
good  on  their  age.  In  consequence  of  their  opposition, — m 
plain  language,  of  their  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  age  for 
liberal  governments,  free  institutions,  and  a  generous  and  par* 

•  Del  Primato,  Tom.  U.  p.  253. 
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tislly  independent  secular  culiure,  — ihey  lose  ihe  lay  society, 
and  the  lay  society  loses  ihe  guidance  and  salutary  control  of  iLe 
sacerdotal  society.  Tins  llioiiglit  runs  ihrougli  all  of  Ciioberti's 
writings  tliEit  we  have  read.  It  is  clear  to  the  intelligent  reader 
thai  lie  is  dissatisfied  with  ihe  political  order  he  finds  existing, 
especially  in  Austria  and  Iiaiy,  and  that  he  finds  the  clergy  in 
the  way  of  such  changes  as  he  wishes  lo  introduce.  Perhaps 
ihe  Pope,  certainly  the  College  of  Cardinals,  ibe  regular  clergy, 
especially  Ihe  Jesuits,  and  no  small  portion  even  of  the  secular 
clergy  of  Italy  and  Austria,  are  opposed  to  all  organic  changes 
in  the  existing  constitutions.  He  is  not,  or  was  not  when  he 
wrote,  prepared  to  attempt  the  changes  in  spile  of  them,  and 
therefore  he  writes  to  win  them  over  to  his  side,  and  attempts 
to  set  forth  a  theory  which  shall  make  it  appear  to  tliem  that 
they  not  only  can  favor  the  revolution  he  demands,  consistently 
with  the  higiiesi-toned  Catholicity,  but  that  they  are  required  to 
do  so  by  the  most  rigid  forms  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  soundest 
philosophy,  as  well  as  by  the  interests  of  secular  society  and 

But  after  all,  he  only  sings  us  the  song  sung  by  Lamennais, 
and  the  whole  swarm  of  the  so-called  Neo-caiholics,  and  simply 
proves  that  he  is  a  slave  of  the  age  against  which  he  is  eveiy- 
where  so  sarcastic,  not,  as  he  no  doubt  honestly  believes,  one 
of  its  masters.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  with  him,  as  with 
Lamennais,  Uhramonianism  and  high-toned  orthodoxy  are  far 
more  apparent  than  real.  Even  we  ourselves  are,  in  reading 
his  Del  Primalo,  occasionally  startled  by  some  of  his  strong 
assertions  of  the  civil  power  of  the  Pope  ;  but  as  we  read  on, 
we  find  that  we  had  no  reason  to  be  startled,  and  that  ihe  power 
of  the  Pope  dwindles  down  into  a  very  commonplace  affair, 
as  he  somewhere  says,  only  the  power  infidels  readily  accord  to 
a  respectable  parish  priest,  — and  is,  after  all,  merely  a  power 
that  grows  out  of  the  accidental  condition  of  nations  in  space  and 
time,  rather  than  a  power  held  and  exercised  by  virtue  of  the 
positive  and  express  inslilution  of  Almighty  God.  So  Lamen- 
nais made  a  furious  onslaught  upon  Gallicanism,  and  yet  ended 
by  making  the  authority  of  the  Church  herself  depend  on  the 
consensus  hominum,  and  resolving  the  Christian  religion  into 
pure  socialism-  Giobeni  attacks  Gallicanism  with  great  strength 
of  language,  and  great  force  of  argument,  and  yet  winds  up 
the  controversy  by  telling  us,  —  "The  principal  error  of  the 
famous  Gallican  Declaration  of  1682  consisted  in  asserting  as 
tiniversal  what  is  and  must  be  only  particular.     It  is  beyond 
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doubt  that,  in  nations  that  have  attained  to  civil  maturity,  the 
government,  in  temporal  things,  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy,  and  that  the  clergy,  participating  in  the 
general  culture^  possesses  by  good  right  certain  canonical 
and  disciplinary  liberties  which  should  be  respected  by  all ;  for 
it  is  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  to 
all  civil  government,  that  absolute  and  arbitrary  authority  is 
good  and  legitimate  only  in  barbarous  ages,  and  even  then 
only  because  no  other  order  is  then  posrible.^^  *  That  is  to  say, 
Gallicanism  is,  in  the  main,  true,  when  asserted  of  a  given  time 
and  place,  or  of  nations  that  have  attained  a  certain  grade  of 
civilization^  though  false  when  asserted  as  true  of  all  times  and 
places,  and  of  nations  through  all  the  stages  of  their  civil  devel- 
opment. This  implies  that  the  actual  powers  of  the  Papacy 
derive,  not  from  the  positive  and  immediate  grant  of  our  Lord 
to  Peter,  but  from  those  political  and  social  accidents  which 
demand  them  ;  that  is,  they  grow  out  of  the  wants  or  necessi- 
ties of  society,  and  inhere  in  the  Papacy  solely  because  it  is  m 
the  best  condition  to  assume  and  exercise  them  for  social  organ- 
ization and  progress,  which,  in  principle,  is  the  assertion  simply 
of  the  government  of  the  optimates^  — of  the  Pope,  not  because 
he  is  the  Divinely  appointed  sovereign,  but  because,  in  reference 
to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  he  is  the  wisest,  and  best  able 
to  govern,  —  the  doctrine  which  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  invet- 
erate pantheist,  has  been  for  these  fifteen  or  twenty  years  harp- 
ing upon  ad  nauseam.  The  right  to  govern,  whether  in  Church 
or  state,  depends  on  the  Divine  appointment,  not  on  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  governors,  and  the  optinuUe$  are  al- 
ways those  who  are  legitimately  invested  with  authority,  and  are 
such  solely  because  so  invested.  The  right  gives  the  capaci- 
ty to  govern,  not  the  capacity  the  right. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  do  not,  and 
cannot  in  the  existing  state  of  the  secular  order  in  Europe,  ex* 
ercise  all  the  powers  they  did  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  modem 
world,  and  therefore  we  readily  grant  that  those  powers  are  now 
to  some  extent  in  abeyance.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  recogniie 
this  as  a  fact,  and  another  to  recognize  it  as  a  law.  We  are 
aware  that  Gioberti  holds  to  what  he  calls  ^^  moderate  opti- 
mism," as  was  to  be  expected  from  an  ardent  admirer  of  Leib- 
nitz ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  in  this  respect  Catholic  faith 
requires  us  to  agree  with  him,  and  we  confess  that  we  have 

^  Del  Primato,  Tom.  L  p.  219,  note. 
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never  been  able  lo  agree  wiih  ihe  pupil  of  Lord  Bollrngbroke, 
that  "  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

Because  such  political  and  social  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  world,  as  render  the  exercise  of  cerlain  powers  on  ihe  part 
of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  impracticable  or  inexpedient,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  Papacy  does  not  still  actually  possess  them, 
or  ihal  the  well-being  of  society  does  not  as  imperiously  demand 
iheir  exercise  now,  as  before  the  changes  occurred.  The  fact 
that  they  cannot  be  exercised  may  be  a  social  calamity,  instead 
of  a  social  progress  ;  and  it  is  very  conceivable,  ihat,  if  society 
bad  continued  to  follow  the  Christian  law,  their  exercise  would 
not  have  become  impracticable.  We  agree  that  regard  must 
be  had  to  time  and  place,  and  that  certain  powers  must  be  ex- 
ercised by  ihe  clergy  in  certain  ctrcumsiances  which  in  other 
circumstances  ihey  are  not  required  lo  exercise  in  the  same 
form.  We  concede  that  to  attempt  the  practical  assertion  of 
nliai  Gioberti  calls  the  dictatorship  would  in  our  times  most 
likely  be  produciive  of  evil  rather  than  good  ;  but  we  do  not 
concede  that  this  is  so  because  modern  nations  have  attained  to 
civil  majority,  and  therefore  do  not  need  it.  The  reason  is, 
simply,  that  modern  nations  have,  lo  a  great  extent,  lost  ilieir 
faith,  and  will  not  heed  ihe  commands  of  their  father.  It  is  as 
necessary  for  them  to  receive  and  obey  the  paternal  commands 
B3  ever  it  was,  but  ihey  have  grown  so  rebellious  and  stubborn 
thai  they  will  not. 

Gioberti's  theory  about  the  minority  and  majority  of  nations 
is  no  doubt  plausible  ;  and  if  It  were  true  in  fact,  thai  a  nation 
ever  does  attain  lo  civil  majority,  we  should  not  seriously  ob- 
ject to  his  doctrine,  nay,  we  could  not,  without  conlradiciing 
doctrines  heretofore  advanced  in  our  own  pages.  But  ihe  truth 
is,  save  in  regard  to  the  department  of  mere  industry,  no  nation 
ever  attains  to  majority,  and  every  one  is  as  much  a  minor  when 
in  Ihe  most  as  when  in  the  least  advanced  slage  of  its  civilizaiion. 
We  hold,  with  Gioberti,  that  civil  society  is  the  creature  of  ihe 
priesthood,  and  that  il  is  in  all  limes  and  places  Through  the 
priesthood,  not,  as  modern  demagogues  pretend,  through  the 
people,  that  Almighty  God  invests  civil  society  with  its  au- 
thority to  govern  ;  therefore  we  also  hold  with  him,  that  the 
civil  no  less  than  the  spiritual  sovereignty  under  God  vesu  im- 
mediately in  the  Divinely  instituted  priesthood,  and  in  civil  soci- 
ety only  mtdiante  the  sacerdotal  society.  With  what  he  says 
DO  this  point  we  cordially  agree,  and  we  bad  mainiained  sub- 
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stantially  the  same  doctrine  in  The  Democratic  Review,  while 
sllll  a  Protestant.  But  that  there  ever  cooies  a  time  when 
the  priesthood  is  required  to  abandon  its  civil  sovereignty 
and  recognize  the  independence  of  the  civil  order,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  concede ;  for,  among  other  reasons,  there 
never  comes  a  time  when  the  independence  of  the  civil  order 
does  not  conduct  the  nation  to  barbarism.  All  civilization 
is  of  sacerdotal  origin,  and  must  be  lost  just  in  proportioo 
as  society  escapes  from  subjection  to  the  priesthood.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  elements  of  civilization  are  from  the 
supernatural  order,  and  the  elements  of  barbarism  are  inbereot 
in  human  nature,  reproduced  in  every  new-bom  individual,  and 
retained  in  the  bosom  of  every  human  being  as  long  as  be  re- 
mains in  the  flesh.  Barbarism  has  its  seat  in  the  carnal  miod, 
the  inferior  soul,  the  natural  passions,  propensities,  appetites, 
and  instincts,  which  are  always,  when  left  to  themselves,  even 
in  the  saint  while  in  this  world,  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
never  cease  to  lust  against  the  spirit,  in  order  to  bring  us  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  The  essence  of  bar- 
barism is  in  the  freedom  and  independence  of  this  lower  na- 
ture, in  the  predominance  of  inclination,  passion,  concupiscence, 
over  reason  and  will.  Civilization  is  precisely  in  the  subjection 
of  the  inferior  soul  in  the  community  to  the  superior,  and  in  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  sovereignty  of  right  reason, 

that  is,  THE   SUPREMACY  OP  LAW. 

But  this  supremacy  is  secured  by  no  possible  secular  culture; 
for  it  is  the  work  in  the  individual,  and  therefore  in  society,  not 
of  natural  reason  and  will,  but  of  supernatural  grace,  of  which 
the  priesthood  is  the  minister.  It  is  of  faith,  we  believe,  that 
man,  in  his  lapsed  state,  cannot  without  grace  ful61  even  tbe  law 
of  nature,  and  this  grace  is  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  learned, 
the  cultivated,  the  refined,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  rude  and 
simple.  No  natural  training,  no  merely  secular  culture,  is  suf- 
ficient to  subdue  the  barbarous  elements  in  our  nature,  and  the 
Christian  maintains  his  virtue,  and  the  constant  predominance 
in  his  own  bosom  of  the  essential  elements  of  civilization,  only 
by  constant  vigilance,  and  continual  recourse  to  the  means  of 
grace.  If  he  relaxes  his  vigilance,  if  he  neglects  tbe  sacra- 
ments, if  he  foregoes  prayer  and  meditation,  if  he  trusts  to  tbe 
training  he  has  already  received,  to  the  habits  already  formed, 
or  which  have  been  infused  into  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
loses  his  spiritual  freedom,  fails  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
reason,  suffers  the  animal  nature,  the  beast  that  is  in  bim,  to 
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become  independent,  predominant,  and  lapses  into  the  barba- 
riao  and  ihe  savage. 

This,  which  is  undeniably  true  of  liie  individual,  is  equally 
true  of  communities  and  nations.  No  nation  remains  civilized 
without  the  constant  presence  and  activity  of  the  powers  that 
origioally  civilized  il,  any  more  than  creatures  continue  to 
exist  wiihoui  the  immanence  of  the  creative  act  which  pro- 
duces them  from  nothing.  In  consequence  of  retaining  always 
and  everywhere  in  its  bosom  the  germs  of  barbarism,  which  no 
culture  can  eradicate,  and  which  are  ever  ready  to  spring  up, 
blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  the  moment  the  sacerdotal  vigilance 
and  authority  are  withdrawn,  or  even  relaxed,  the  nation  in  re- 
gard 10  civilization  remains  always  in  the  stale  of  a  minor,  and 
never  does  and  never  can  atiain  to  majority,  —  lo  a  state  in 
which  i[  need  be  no  longer  under  the  parental  dictation,  and 
can  safely  be  trusted  to  set  up  for  itself.  This  has  been  amply 
proved  by  Ihe  modern  revtJutions  in  France  and  Italy,  ihe  two 
most  civilized  nations  in  tlie  world  ;  and  both,  especially 
France,  if  especially  France,  llie  moment  the  temporal  order 
set  up  for  itself,  and  asserted  its  independence,  have  exhibited 
a  barbarism  that  ii  would  be  difficult  lo  match  in  the  annals  of 
the  old  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Huns.  We  have  never  seen 
grosser  barbarism  than  Paris  exhibited  under  the  Convention, 
or  Home  under  the  recent  Triuraviraie,  and  the  nations  of 
Kurope,  as  did  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  approach  barbarism 
just  in  proportion  as  they  break  from  ihe  parental  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  Poniiif.  'I'his  proves  that  lliese  nations  have  not 
attained  lo  civil  majoriiy,  and  that  whatever  sacerdotal  authori- 
ty is  demanded  by  nations  in  their  infancy  is  demanded  equally 
by  them  through  all  the  singes  of  their  existence.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  agree  with  the  learned  and  philosophic  author,  that 
the  principal  error  of  Gallicanism  was  in  asserting  as  universal 
what  is  true  only  in  particular  cases.  Gallicanism  is  either  uni- 
versally true,  or  it  is  universally  false,  and  it  was  no  njore  ap- 
plicable to  the  France  of  Louis  Quatorze  than  to  the  France 
of  Pepin  or  Clovis. 

It  is  not  true,  again,  that  llie  clergj',  as  Gioberti  insinuates, 
rather  than  expressly  asserts,  show  themselves  reluctant  lo  con- 
cede the  civil  emancipation  of  nations,  and  determined  lo  con- 
tinue their  tutelage  beyond  its  proper  time.  The  clergy  have 
never  shown  any  thing  of  the  son,  and,  if  any  fault  is  to  be 
charged  against  [hem,  it  is  the  fault  of  having  been  loo  yielding 
to  the  temporal  power,  of  not  having  always  asserted  with  sulli- 
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cient  firmness,  constancy,  and  energy  their  own  rights  and  pre- 
groatives  against  its  grasping  ambition  and  sacrilegious  encroach- 
ments. If  the  clergy  have  sinned  at  all,  it  has  not  been  against 
the  civil  order,  as  distinguished  from  the  ecclesiastical,  it  has 
not  been  in  too  strenuously  asserting  the  sacerdotal  dictator- 
ship, but  in  not  asserting  it,  in  siding,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or 
now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  their  revenues,  with  the  temportl 
prince,  as  mere  laics,  instead  of  rallying  to  the  support  of  their 
spiritual  chief;  that  is,  in  doing  the  very  thing  in  principle  that 
Gioberti  counsels  them  to  do,  and  in  not  doing  the  very  thing 
he  accuses  them  of  having  done.  The  grasping  of  power  over 
the  civil  order,  or  tenacity  in  clinging  to  it,  has  never  been  a 
vice  or  failing  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  they  have  always 
shown  themselves  ready  and  willing  to  yield  to  the  temportl 
authorities  all  that  could  be  yielded  without  giving  up  the  laitb, 
or  sacrificing  the  freedom  of  religion,  as  the  early  rise  and  wide 
prevalence  of  what  is  called  Gallicanism  abundantly  prove. 

The  schism  is  not  caused  or  exaggerated  by  the  efforts  of 
the  clergy  to  retain  an  undue  control  over  the  secular  order, 
and  those  who  have  followed  Gioberti's  advice,  and  yielded 
to  the  modern  spirit,  have  efi^ected  nothing  towards  healing 
it.  The  countenance  some  of  them  showed,  from  1845  to 
1849,  to  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Italy,  served  onljr 
to  weaken  their  legitimate  influence,  to  diminish  reverence  for 
the  Church  in  her  spiritual  character,  and  to  please,  etnbolden, 
and  strengthen  the  enemies  of  religion  and  society, — to  give 
up  Rome  to  the  savage  Mazzinis  and  Garibaldis,  and  to  subject 
their  own  order  to  a  bitter  persecution,  which  We  fear  is  yet  iar 
from  being  ended.  They  were  applauded  for  the  naoment  bjr 
heretics  and  infidels,  Freemasons  and  Carbonari,  Red  Re- 
publicans and  Socialists,  and  some  persons  were  simple  enoudi 
to  regard  these  applauses  as  indicating  a  growing  respect  m 
the  Church,  and  a  return  to  Catholicity,  whereas  they  really 
indicated  only  the  demoniacal  joy  of  the  enemies  of  truth  and 
sanctity,  that  the  clergy  themselves  were  destroying  the  Church 
by  bringing  her  to  them,  instead  of  insisting,  as  formerly,  oo 
their  coming  to  her.  When  the  modern  liberalists  applauded 
Pius  the  Ninth,  it  was  not  because  their  feelings  towards  the 
Church  had  changed,  but  because  they  believed,  or  hoped  to 
make  the  Catholic  population  believe,  that  the  Pope  was  him* 
self  a  liberalist  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  when  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  undeceive  them,  or  to  prevent  them  from 
deceiving  the  faithful,  to  protest  against  their  interpretatioD  of 
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his  acts,  they  cried  out,  "  Death  lo  Pius  the  Ninth !  "  and  com- 
pelled him  to  flee  from  Rome,  and  seek  a  refuge  in  exile. 

This  leads  us  lo  consider  ilie  remedy  proposed.  Gioberti 
would  relain  ilie  supremacy  of  ihe  Church,  —  in  words,  certain- 
ly,—  and  preserve  for  the  Pope  the  civil  arbitrators  hip.  Yet 
his  means  of  healing  the  schism  are  not  the  absolute  subjection 
of  the  temporal  order  lo  the  spiritual,  as  demanded  by  his  own 
dialectics,  but,  as  we  have  said,  the  union,  alliance,  or  inter- 
fusion of  the  two  orders,  that  is,  of  the  sacerdotal  and  lay 
culture.  As  the  case  now  stands,  sacerdotal  culture  is  mys- 
tical, excessively  ascetic,  and  does  not  make  suflicienl  ac- 
count of  earthly  felicity  and  the  advance  of  civilization,  or 
temporal  prosperity  of  nations  ;  and  secular  culture  is  weak, 
ineaD,  contemptible,  disgraceful,  because  it  lacks  the  order  of 
truth,  of  which  the  priesthood  is  the  sole  depositary.  A  true 
culture  and  a  true  and  noble  civilization  are  possible  only  by 
the  union  or  coalition  of  the  two  orders  of  culture,  rendering 
(he  one  less  unworldly,  and  the  other  more  ideal,  or  philosoph- 
ical. To  do  llijs  is  the  business  of  the  priesthood,  because  the 
priesthood  is  the  creator,  in  the  order  of  second  causes,  of 
civilization. 

Religion,  throughout  Gioberli's  works,  as  far  as  we  have 
read  them,  is  considered  only  as  the  grand  civilizing  agency  of 
mankind,  and  civilization  is  held  to  be-in  itself,  not  indeed  the 
supreme  good,  but  a  real  good,  which  we  are  to  seek  for  its 
own  sake.  The  advancement  of  civilization  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  earthly  felicity  it  secures,  is  set  forth  as  a  noble  and 
laudable  aim,  and  as  an  end  to  which  the  Church  should  exert, 
directly  and  intentionally,  her  various  powers  and  influences. 
After  having  established  his  Grst  principles,  and  attempted  to 
show  that,  according  to  them,  all  life  and  all  dialectics  are  in 
harmonizing  extremes,  conciliating  opposites,  or  contraries,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  — 

"  The  application  of  these  principles  lo  our  subject  is  not  difficult. 
The  religious  and  universal  society  which  is  called  the  Church  and 
Calholicity  is  a  complex  of  forces,  which,  in  so  fur  as  liniie  and 
having  a  temporal  aim,  are  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  every 
dynamic  process.  The  action  of  this  grand  community  is  in  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the  ideal  principles,  in  the  two- 
fold order  of  things  and  cognitions,  and  therefore  works  and  mani- 
fests itself  as  doctrine  and  aa  art.  As  doctrine,  it  is  the  guardian  of 
the  ideal  principles  in  their  primitive  purity  and  integrity,  and  the 
"    '      ■  n  of  all  the  secondary  truths  included  in  them  ;  as  art,  it  is 
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the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  active  life  in  order  to  the  prodoc- 
tlon  of  the  earthly  felicity  of  mankind  ;  for  I  am  considering  here 
religion  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  supreme  dialectics  conciliating 
human  forces  on  the  earth,  and  the  system  of  civilization  directed 
to  the  temporal  well-being  of  nations,  not  as  the  direct  instrument 
of  celestial  salvation,  or  of  eternal  beatitude."  —  Del  Primaio^  Av* 
vertenza^  Tom.  I.  pp.  94,  95, 

That  the  author  holds  that  this  mode  of  considering  religion 
is  proper,  and  that  religion,  as  a  civilizer  and  promoter  of 
earthly  well-being,  may  be  distinguished  from  religion  as  the 
medium  of  salvation,  and  considered  apart,  is  clear,  not  oohr 
from  the  passage  just  cited,  but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  bis 
teachings.  His  primary  charge  against  the  Jesuits  b,  that 
they  do  not  seek  to  advance  civilization,  do  not  allow  free  and 
independent  thinking,  and  that  they  discourage  the  develop- 
ments of  genius  and  the  attainment  of  mental  excellence, — a 
charge  itself  full  of  meaning.     He  adds  :  — 

^^  Understanding  {P  ingegno)^  informed  and  strengthened  by  vi^ 
tuc,  produces  the  precious  fruits  of  civilization  and  science,  which 
arc  two  inseparable  things,  since  the  former  is  only  the  practicBl 
use  and  application  of  the  latter.  To  oppose  civil  progress,  and 
the  cognitions  which  effect  it,  is  an  attempt  injurious  to  Grod,  re- 
pugnant to  the  order  and  .design  of  the  world,  fatal  to  mankind,  aod 
contrury  to  the  spirit,  the  precepts,  and  the  purpose  of  Christianity. 
It  offends  God,  l>ecause  civilization  is  divine,  like  religion,  to  which 
it  is  inferior  only  inasmuch  as  it  aims  directly  at  time  instead 
of  eternity.  But  as  eternity,  in  respect  to  creatures,  presupposes 
temporal  duration,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  its  consumniatioQ,  he  who 
disrelishes  and  discountenances  worldly  interests  prejudices  the 
heavenly,  as  every  one  opposes  the  end  who  weakens  or  obstnicti 
the  aids  by  which  it  is  to  be  gained.  Civilization  and  religion  alike 
import  the  superiority  and  victory  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  of 
reason  over  sense,  of  will  over  instinct,  of  law  over  brute  force,  of 
the  spirit  over  nature,  of  man  over  the  other  terrestrial  beings,  and 
of  finite  intelligences  over  the  corporeal  universe.  So  that  it  may 
be  said  that  religion  is  absolute  and  perfect  civilization,  as  secular 
culture  is  an  initial  religion,  which  bears  to  the  other  the  relatioo 
of  a  part  to  the  whole,  or  of  the  beginning  to  its  completion.  Both 
are  alike  universal,  dialectic,  conciliative  ;  both  combat  the  same 
enefny,  that  is,  blind  and  fatal  forces,  and  tend  to  repreM  with- 
out destroying  them,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  directing  authority 
of  intellect  and  reason  :  and  hence,  as  their  powers  are  gradually 
developed,  they  are  transformed  one  into  the  other,  and  their  efieeti 
prove  them  to  be  identical." — Ibid.^  p.  140. 
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This  is  inielligible,  and  very  inucii  to  the  purpose.  Bui  here 
is  sumeiliing  more. 

"  The  maximB  of  a  falsely  underalood  mysticism,  and  ils  abusive 
efTeclB,  10  which  science  and  civilization  give  occasion,' lead  many 
persona  of  good  failh,  hul  of  narrow  minds,  if  not  wholly  to  re- 
pudiate, at  least  lo  dintrust  and  discountenance,  these  two  noblest 
parts  ofunHersIanding.  It  appears  to  the  abeitors  of  an  exsgger- 
Bierf  asceiicJsm  as  a  son  of  sacrilege  lo  regard  temporal  things  as 
of  some  account,  aud  to  occupy  ourselves  with  them,  since  our  ul- 
timate end,  our  abiding  country,  is  not  on  the  eanh,  but  in  lieaven. 
Moreover,  finding  that  we  are  in  a  fallen  slate,  and  thai  our  present 
life  is  intended  lo  be  an  expiation,  a  penalty,  it  seems  to  the  exag- 
gerated mystics,  ihut  to  improve  our  earthly  condition  would  be  to 
favor  the  corruption  lo  which  it  is  subjected,  and  to  lessen  or  de- 
stroy the  expialive  penally,  which  is  the  only  possible  prolii  to  be 
drawn  from  it.  But  this  doctrine  is  not  Christian,  since,  according 
to  ihe  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  nature,  although  greatly  impaired, 
is  not  substantially  changed,  and  the  germs  of  good  nestle  in  its 
bosom  by  the  side  of  the  contrary  powers.  Ii  is,  therefore,  our  doty 
to  regenerate  it,  and  amelinraie  it  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  lo 
neglect  what  il  retains  thai  is  good,  far  less  to  exterminate  it. 
Manicheism,  and  the  pantheistic  systems  connected  with  it,  admit, 
indeed,  the  essential  malignity  of  the  corporeal  world  ;  and  noi  far 
rernoved  from  this  heresy  are  they  who,  exaggeraiiDg  the  dogma 
of  the  Fall,  presuppose  that  it  has  changed  and  perverted  the  es- 
sence of  nature.  Now,  if  the  natural  orders  hove  not  essentially 
changed,  it  follows,  that,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  evil, 
the  primitive  condition  of  ihc  earth  has  not  varied,  and  that  it  is 
always,  as  in  ihe  beginning,  a  place  of  probation,  of  progress,  and 
of  melioration  to  its  inhabilanis.  The  only  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  primitive  state  and  the  present  is,  that  in  the  beginning 
man  had  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  seeds  of  good,  whereas 
now  he  is  obliged,  in  addition,  to  extirpate  those  of  evil  which  are 
sown  among  ihem.  Hence  life,  which  in  no  case  could  have  been 
idle,  is  now  not  simply  business,  but  also  toil,  or  rather  a  fatiguing 
business,  in  which  the  duty  of  expiation  does  not  essentially  alter 
the  reasons  of  earthly  existence,  or  change  in  regard  to  it  the  uni- 
versal properties  of  every  dialectic  work.  This,  consisting  in 
evolving  and  harmonizing  diversities  and  contrarieties,  and  not  in 
annulling  (he  sound  and  the  positive  that  is  found  in  ihem,  is  at  all 
times  the  otBce  of  man  on  the  earth  ;  and  in  this  respect  our  globe 
does  not  differ  from  other  stations  of  the  universe  subjected  to  ihe 
course  of  ages,  and  to  the  great  law  of  developmeni.  Now,  what 
else  is  civilization,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  us,  but  the  continuous 
developmeni  of  terrestrial  forces?  The  conclusions  of  Chrislioni- 
ty,  then,  accord  with  those  of  a  severe  and  profound  philosophy, 
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which,  unable  to  deny  the  coexistence  of  good  and  its  opposite, 
must  impose  upon  us  a  double  correlative  duty,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  is  civilization  or  religion,  as  referred  to  this  life  or  to  that 
which  is  to^ome."  —  Ibid.y  pp.  142, 143. 

It  is  evident  from  these  extracts,  that  the  author  holds  civil- 
ization and  religion  to  be  alike  divine,  and  that  to  live  and  labor 
for  earthly  happiness  and  the  temporal  prosperity  of  nations  is, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  as  much  to  serve  God,  and  to  keep  bis  com- 
mandments,  as  to  live  and  labor  for  eternal  beatitude.  No 
doubt  the  temporal  end  is  to  be  held  inferior  and  subordinate 
to  the  eternal,  but  it  is  nevertheless  equally  sacred,  and  is  not 
to  be  sacri6ced  to  it.  The  two  ends  are  both  substantive,  so 
to  speak,  and  are  to  be  harmonized  without  the  destruction  (si 
either.  The  harmonizing  of  these  two  ends  authorizes  the 
union  or  alliance  of  the  two  orders,  the  two  cultures,  sacerdo- 
tal and  secular,  or  rather  is  itself  that  very  union  or  alliance  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Hence  the  author's  condemnation  of 
the  mystics,  the  exaggerated  (?)  ascetics,  and  especially  the 
old  Oriental  monks  and  the  modem  Jesuits,  whose  teaching  is, 
that  man  should  immolate  himself  to  God,  and  earth  to  heaven. 
This  teaching  he  cannot  endure. 

*'''  Another  exaggeration,^'  he  says,  ^^  is  the  disregard,  the  coo- 
tempt,  and  hatred  of  profane  literature,  and  that  rich,  intellectuil 
patrimony  of  eloquence,  taste,  imagination,  invention,  memory, 
institutions,  which  the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us,  as  if  the 
Christian  religion  could  be  the  enemy  of  that  which  embellishes, 
consoles,  strengthens,  and  even  meliorates,  humanly  speaking,  our 
mortal  life,  and  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  consisted,  not  in  the 
subordination  and  wise  direction,  but  in  the  immolation,  of  the  body 
to  the  soul,  time  to  eternity,  earth  to  heaven, — a  supposition  most 
foreign  to  that  faith  which  is  invoked  to  justify  it,  injurious  to  Prov- 
idence, and  contrary  to  his  designs  in  the  ideal  history  of  tiw 
world ;  for  civilization,  although  of  inferior  excellence,  is  no  less 
divine  in  its  principle,  in  its  essence,  and  in  its  terminus,  thao  re- 
ligion."—iWd.,  p.  112. 

Even  Bossuet,  according  to  our  Italian  Abbate,  runs  into  in- 
temperate ascetism,  especially  in  his  indiscriminate  censure  of 
the  modern  theatre,  and  never  made  sufficient  account  of  tins 
world.     He  adds  in  a  note  to  his  Del  PrimaiOy  — 

^^  A  worthy  French  writer  belonging  to  the  clerical  order,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Bossuet,  confesses  that  Bossuet  had  a  very  impe^ 
feet  conception  of  Providence,  and  he  excuses  him  by  casting  the 
blame  on  his  age.    *•  In  the  age  of  Bossuetf*  be  says^  *  the  opinkm 
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of  the  Middle  Ages  which  requires  man  lo  iive  exclusively  for 
eleroity  ((juijetle  Chomme  enlier  dans  ritemile],  wliich  ireais  ihings 
of  lime  with  a  liisdainrul  indifTeretice,  and  holds  ihem  lo  be  un- 
worthy lo  draw  down  the  judgments  of  heaven  upon  ihem,  still 
survived.'  He  elsewhere  osserla  that  Bossuet  was  ignoroni  of  the 
true  genius  of  modern  civilization."  —  Tom.  11.  p.  403. 

Ii  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  the  learned,  philosophi- 
cal, and  we  wish  we  could  add,  pious  author  means  by  "  in- 
temperaie,"  *'  excessive,"  "  exaggerated,"  asceticism  ;  and 
(he  doctrine  he  opposes  lo  it  seems  lo  us  to  be  plain  enough. 
We  certainly  are  not  among  those,  if  such  there  are  in  the 
Church,  who  regard  religion  as  inimical  to  civilization,  or  10 
any  thing  which  is  really  useful  to  men  in  this  life.  That  re- 
ligion promotes  or  creates  civilization,  that,  so  far  as  received 
and  obeyed,  it  provides  for  and  secures  the  temporal  pros- 
perity of  nations,  cultivates  the  human  mind  and  heart,  favors 
science  and  the  6ne  arts,  fosters  industry,  and  diffuses  earthly 
happiness,  we  hold  to  be  unquestionable,  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  right-minded  man,  with  ordinary  information,  can 
pretend  to  the  contrary.  Thus  far  we  certainly  have  no  quar- 
rel with  our  author,  but  agree  with  him  most  fully  and  most 
heartily.  But  it  does  not  do  this  by  teaching  us  to  set  our 
hearts  upon  these  tilings,  to  value  them  for  their  own  sake,  or 
to  make  them  direct  objects  of  pursuit.  This  world  is  not  our 
home,  and  we  are  never  permitted  by  religion  to  regard  it  as 
such.  We  are,  in  kac  pronidenlia,  beings  with  one  destiny, 
not  with  a  twofold  destiny,  the  one  earthly,  the  other  heavenly  ; 
and  therefore  earthly  felicity,  the  temporal  prosperity  of  na- 
tions, and  the  melioration  of  the  globe  and  of  our  condition  on 
it,  are  not  and  never  can  be  our  lawful  end,  or  lawfully  consult- 
ed, save  as  a  means  and  condition,  if  such  they  are  or  can  be, 
of  attaining  our  heavenly  destiny,  —  eternal  beatitude.  We 
are  not  permitted  to  consult  them  as  ultimate,  even  in  their 
own  order,  or  to  regard  ourselves  as  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  God,  because  we  accept  and  use  religious  authority, 
dogmas,  and  institutions  for  securing  them.  Religion  knows 
no  earthly  end  ;  it  knows  no  end  but  God  himself,  and  no  good 
for  us  but  ID  returning  to  him  as  our  final  cause,  and  beholding 
him  in  the  beatific  vision.  It  does  not  and  cannot,  therefore, 
allow  us  to  distinguish  an  earthly  destiny  from  the  heavenly, 
and  to  make  it  a  direct  object  of  our  affections  or  of  our  pur- 
suit. Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  primal  error  of  our  author. 
He  professedly  considers  religion  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  in- 
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strument  of  civilization,  of  earthly  individual  and  social  weD- 
being,  and  avowedly  waives  its  consideration  as  the  instrument 
of  salvation,  of  eternal  beatitude.  This,  he  must  permit  us  to 
say,  he  has  no  right  to  do,  beca^Lge  religion  thus  conndered  it 
not  true  religion^  and  because,  so  considered,  it  is  and  can  be 
no  instrument  of  civilization^  no  medium  even  of  earthly  fe- 
licity. 

Religion  promotes,  or,  if  the  author  chooses,  creates,  civil- 
ization, secures  the  temporal  prosperity  of  nations,  and  provides 
for  earthly  felicity,  only  inasmuch  as  it  draws  our  minds  and 
hearts  off  from  these  things,  and  fixes  them  on  God  and  eternal 
beatitude.  No  well-instructed  Christian  pretends  that  we  se- 
cure heavenly  beatitude  by  simply  laboring  for  earthly  happi- 
ness, eternity  by  devoting  ourselves  to  time  ;  but  just  as  little 
do  we,  or  can  we,  secure  earthly  happiness  by  making  itao 
object  of  pursuit,  or  time  by  devoting  ourselves  to  time.  The 
earthly,  in  so  far  as  good,  has  its  root  in  the  heavenly,  and  time 
is  simply  the  extrinsication  of  eternity.  The  author's  own  dia- 
lectics establish  this,  and  all  experience  proves  it.  We  lose 
the  world  by  seeking  it.  Wealth  sought  for  a  worldly  end 
does  not  enrich,  pleasure  does  not  please,  knowledge  does  not 
enlighten.  The  fact  holds  true,  whether  you  speak  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  nation.  No  nation,  even  in  regard  to  tbii 
world,  is  more  to  be  pitied,  than  that  which  places  its  affectioai 
on  things  of  the  earth,  and  its  religion  wholly  or  partially  eveo 
in  seeking  temporal  power,  greatness,  prosperity,  and  lelici^. 
It  never  attains  really  what  it  seeks.  Its  prosperity,  however 
dazzling  it  may  be  to  the  superficial  beholder,  is  rotten  witUo, 
—  its  apparent  felicity  a  gilded  misery  ;  and  its  highest  glory  is 
that  of  the  ghastly  and  grinning  skeleton  dressed  in  festive  robes 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  for  the  Egyptian  banquet.  Hence 
our  Lord  says,  —  ^'  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it."*  The  reason  of  this  is  obviovi 
enough.  Man  can  find  good,  temporal  or  eternal,  only  in  liv- 
ing his  normal  life,  and  he  lives  his  normal  life  only  when  be 
lives  to  the  end  for  which  he  was  intended  by  his  Maker,  that 
is  to  say,  his  ultimate  end,  which  is  God  as  the  Supreme  Good, 
the  end  of  all  things.  Whenever,  then,  he  loses  sight  of  God 
as  the  Supreme  Good  in  itself,  or  as  his  supreme  good,  be 
abandons  the  source  of  all  good,  and  falls  into  a  conditioQ  ti 
which  there  is  no  good  for  him. 

•  St.  Matt.  xtL  24,  25. 
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The  author  tells  us,  indeed,  that  lie  is  not  writing  a  book  of 
devotion,  and  we  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  lo  ask,  in  a  work 
on  philosophy  or  on  politics,  an  ast^etic  treatise  ;  but  we  iiiual 
be  penniited  to  say,  that  when  he  leaves  out  the  consideration 
of  religion  as  the  instrument  of  celestial  salvation  and  eternal 
beatitude,  or  the  duty  of  seeking  these,  and  the  means,  agen- 
cies, and  influences  by  which  they  are  gained,  he  leaves  out 
all  that  renders  religion  efficient  in  the  work  of  civilization,  of 
securing  earthly  felicity,  and  the  temporal  prosperity  of  nations ; 
because  it  is  only  by  instructing  us  in  the  principles  of  eternal 
life,  by  directing  our  minds  and  hearts  lo  the  gaining  of  our  true 
end  as  the  one  sole  business  of  our  lives,  and  infusing  into  us 
the  graces,  and  furnishing  us  with  the  helps,  necessary  to  gain  it, 
that  religion  afibrds  us  any  aid  in  subduing  barbarism,  in  ad- 
vancing civihzalion,  or  securing  the  blessings  of  time.  Consid- 
ered nierelyas  civilization,  or  as  an  agent  in  promoting  civiliza* 
lion,  religion  is  not  religion,  becomes  merely  human,  and  passes 
wholly  into  the  secular  order,  and  therefore  necessarily  loses 
all  power  or  influence  over  it.  The  author,  although  not  writ- 
ing a  work  expressly  on  devotion,  was,  inasmuch  as  he  present- 
ed religion  as  a  civilizer  and  promoter  of  well-being  on  earth, 
bound  to  present  her  under  that  point  of  view  in  which  she  is 
able  to  do,  and  does  do,  what  he  claims,  and  therefore  was 
bound  to  present  her  as  the  mstrument  of  celestial  salvation  and 
eternal  beatitude,  since  It  is  only  because  she  is  that  instrument 
that  she  is  an  instrument  of  civilization  and  earthly  happiness. 

The  author  errs,  as  it  seems  lo  us,  not  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
civilising  influence  of  religiDn,  but  as  to  the  rationale  of  that  fact. 
Christianity  secures  us  all  the  goods  of  this  life,  and  enhances 
ihem  a  hundredfold  ;  hui  she  does  it,  not  by  stimulating  and 
directing  the  pursuit  of  them,  but  by  commanding  and  enabling 
us  to  immnlale  them,  morally,  to  the  goods  of  eternity.  Hence 
our  Lord  says,  "  Be  not  solicitous  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall 
eai,  nor  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  the  food,  and  the  body  more  than  the  raiment  ? 
Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
reap,  nor  gather  into  barns,  yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth 
tliem.  Are  not  ye  of  much  more  value  than  they  ?  And 
which  of  you  by  thinking  can  add  to  his  stature  one  cubit? 
And  for  raiment,  why  are  ye  solicitous  ?  Consider  the  lilies 
of  ihe  field,  how  they  grow  ;  ihey  labor  not,  neither  do  they 
spin.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  not  even  Solomon  in  all  bis 
glory  was  arrayed  as  one  of  these.     Now,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
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grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  how  much  more  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  !     Be 
not  solicitous,  therefore,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat,  or  What 
shall  we  drink,  or  Wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed  ?     For  after 
all  these  things  do  the  heathen  seek.      For  your  Heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things*     Seek 
ye,  therefore,  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bis  justice,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  yo«."*     The  doctrine 
here  is  too  plain  to  be  easily  misapprehended.     It  is  not,  that 
you  must  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  more  thao 
you  seek  the  world,  but  that  you  are  to  seek  them  as  the  prin- 
ciple, and  the  world  only  in  them  and  for  them,  as  is  evident 
from  the  24th  verse  of  the  same  chapter :  —  ^'  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters,  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the 
other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.     Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."     If  this  be  so,  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  is  plainly  the  immolation  — the  moral  immolation, 
of  course,  not  the  physical  — of  ourselves  to  God,  of  the  body 
to  the  soul,  time  to  eternity,  earth  to  heaven,  —  the  veiy  con- 
tradictory of  Gioberti's  doctrine,  as  we  understand  it,  —  and 
that  when  we  so  immolate  ourselves  and  all  secular  interests  to 
God,  making  a  complete  moral  abnegation  of  the  whole,  all 
these  things,  that  is,  all  temporal  goods,  in  so  far  as  goods,  and 
of  which  our  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  we  have  need,  are  add- 
ed to  us,  as  our  Lord  here  says,  and  as  he  teaches  us  when 
he  tells  us  that  '^  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and 
he  that  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."     The  prin- 
ciple we  here  insist  upon,  that  earthly  goods  are  attainable  onfy 
in  so  far  as  we  abnegate  them,  turn  our  backs  upon  them,  and 
seek  only  heavenly  goods,  not  by  laboring  to  lay  up  treasures 
on  the  earth,  but  by  laboring  exclusively  to  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven,  Gioberti  seems  to  us  to  have  overlooked,  and  hence 
his  condemnation  of  the  ascetics,  his  war  against  the  Jesuits,  his 
great  admiration  of  gentile  culture,  of  heathen  civilisatioo,  and 
the  worldly  tendency  and  influence  of  bis  writings. 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  just  to  the  mystics, 
or  ascetics,  for  be  evidently  means  to  include  among  them  many 
whom  the  Church  has  beatified,  and  proposes  to  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful,  —  the  anchorites  of  the  Thebais,  St.  Antbooy, 
St.  Pachomius,  St.  Simon  Stylites,  and  the  Oriental  monks 
generally,  as  well  as  some  modern  religious  who  happened 

•St  Matt  vi.  25-33. 
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not  to  be  Italians.  That  some  panlheisiic  and  ctualisltc  sys- 
tems Imve  ted  in  the  pagan  world  to  extraordinary  auslerJlies 
on  llie  one  hand,  and  a  censurable  quietism  on  the  other,  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  for  wiili  them  we  have  at  present  no 
CODcern  ;  but  that  the  asceticism  found  in  ihe  Church,  prac- 
tised by  Catholics,  and  especially  by  Catholic  saints,  has  ever 
been  affected  by  any  obvious  or  secret  taint  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  inherent  malignity  of  matter  is  not  true.  The  moriifica- 
tions  and  self-denials  practised  have  altcays  had  another  and  a 
truly  Christian  reason,  —  the  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  of  dis- 
cipline, and  on  the  other,  of  expiation.  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
also,  to  suppose  diat  none  but  the  active  orders  are  useful  to 
others  than  themselves.  The  contemplative  orders  are,  to  say 
the  least,  no  less  useful.  Our  Lord  did  not  place  Martha 
above  Mary,  and  we  have  entirely  niisappiehended  our  holy 
religion,  if  even  a  St.  Simon  Siyhles  was  lost  to  mankind  by 
giving  bitnseir  entirely  to  God.  It  will  not  do  to  forget  that 
our  temporal  as  well  as  our  spiritual  blessings  come  from  God, 
and  that  he  is  moved  to  grant  both  by  the  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions of  his  saints.  Moses  holding  up  his  hands  in  prayer 
contributed  not  less  to  the  victory  of  the  children  of  Israel  over 
the  Amalekites,  than  Josue,  who  led  them  forth  to  the  battle. 
They  who  set  at  Jesus's  feet  and  listen  to  his  words  choose 
the  good  part,  and  he  loves  them,  and  who  can  tell  us  how 
much  he  has  done  and  daily  does  for  us  poor  worldly  sinners, 
in  answer  to  their  prayers  .''  Perhaps,  if  our  deserts  were 
filled  with  holy  hermits  and  devout  anchorites,  whose  life  is  one 
unremitting  prayer,  the  world  would  not  be  overrun  with  infi- 
delity and  irreligion  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  prayer  and 
mortification  of  a  single  pious  contemplative,  however  obscure 
or  remote  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  is  worth  more  for  the 
conversion  of  the  unbeliever  than  all  that  Gioberli  or  any  other 
philosopher  has  ever  written  or  ever  will  write.  Doubtless,  all 
are  not  called  to  be  conlemplalives  ;  doubtless  the  saints  have 
done  things  which  are  not  to  be  proposed  for  the  imitation  of 
every  one ;  but  what  men  like  our  author  would  t» 
gance,  exaggeration,  or  sublime  folly,  perhaps  is  no  e 
gance,  exaggeration,  or  folly  in  them,  and  always  in  proportion 
as  we  approach  that  which  is  wise  in  the  sight  of  God  do  we 
approach  that  which  is  foolish  in  the  sight  of  the  world. 

The  author  in  his  condemnation  of  asceticism,  and  in  his  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  world  and  God,  earth  and  heaven,  time  and 
eternity,  philosophy  and  theology,  heathenism  and  Christianity, 
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lay  culture  and  sacerdotal,  or,  id  a  word,  if  be  will  perniit  us  to 
say  so,  to  combine  the  service  of  mamixiOD  witb  tbe  service  of 
God,  seems  to  us  to  depart  from  bis  own  ideal  formula,  do 
less  than  from  the  Gospel.  His  formula,  as  we  understand  it, 
asserts  not  the  harmony  of  tbe  two  orders,  but  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  one,  and  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  other. 
This  formula  is,  L'  Ente  crea  V  emUnze ;  Ens  creat  exiittn- 
tias  ;  or.  Being  —  that  is,  God  —  creates  existences  ;  as  we  are 
taught  in  the  firs^  verse  of  Genesis,  in  the  first  question  of  the 
Cateciiism,  and  the  first  article  of  the  Creed.  It  is  intuitively 
evident  to  us,  but  is  and  can  be  presented  to  tbe  mind  as  an 
object  of  reflection,  or  of  distinct  thought,  only  in  language, 
which  is  in  its  origin  a  Divine  revelation.  We  accept  this  for- 
mula as  axiomatic,  as  the  primum  philosophicum^  and  regard  tbe 
author,  in  having  restored  it  to  modern  philosophy,  vindicated 
its  truth,  and  shown  its  fecundity,  as  deserving  the  gratitude  of 
all  who  wish  to  he  able  to  refute  scientifically  sensism,  panthe- 
ism, and  nullism. 

This  formula  is  a  synthetic  judgment,  a  priarij  and,  like 
every  judgment,  contains  three  terms,  the  subject,  tbe  predi- 
cate, and  the  copula.  The  subject  is  Gody  the  predicate  is 
existences^  and  the  copula  is  creationj  or  the  creative  act. 
The  predicate  existences  is  affirmable  only  by  means  of  cre- 
ation, for  it  is  only  mediante  the  creative  act  of  God  that  exist- 
ences exist,  or  that  there  are  existences,  as  distinguishable  Crom 
Ens^  or  God  himself.  The  creative  act  produces  them  from 
nothing,  causes  them  to  be,  and  therefore  their  relation  to  God 
cannot  be  the  relation  of  co-subsistences,  or  independent  enti- 
ties, harmonized  or  conciliated  by  a  middle  term,  but  must  be 
that  of  the  creature  to  the  creator,  and  therefore  that  of  abso- 
lute dependence,  and  hence  of  absolute  subjection* 

This  ideal  formula,  according  to  the  author,  and  in  this  we 
agree  with  him,  is  the  ontological  basis  of  all  dialectics, —  for  tbe 
order  of  cognition  must  in  all  respects  correspond  to  tbe  order 
of  being  ;  and  since  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  created  order, 
it  must  reappear  in  every  fact  of  the  universe,  and  therefore  m 
every  fact  of  human  life.  God  as  creator  enters  universally,  and 
therefore  must  be  represented  universally  as  the  subject,  in 
the  order  of  second  causes.  Consequently  there  must  also  al- 
ways enter  or  be  represented  in  the  same  order  the  other  two 
terms,  that  is,  predicate  and  copula,  answering  in  their  degree 
to  creature  and  creation  in  the  order  of  the  first  cause.  Now, 
in  relation  to  the  question  before  us,  the  subject  is  the  priest* 
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hood,  the  predicate  is  civilization,  and  Ihe  copula  llie  creative 
act,  in  the  order  of  sei;ond  causes,  whence  the  formula  be- 
cnmes,  The  priesthood  creates  cicUization.  Consequenlly,  the 
relation  of  society  or  civilization  to  the  sacerdotal  order  is  that 
of  creature  to  creator,  and  therefore  that  of  absolute  depend- 
ence, which  is  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  subjection  of  the 
secular  order,  under  God,  to  the  spiritual.  The  two  orders 
are  not,  therefore,  two  independent,  coexisting  orders,  to  be 
reconciled  or  harmonized  one  with  the  other  by  a  middle  term. 
No  union,  alliance,  or  marriage  between  them  is  supposable  ; 
for  these  terms  imply  a  certain  degree  of  independence  or  au- 
tonomy on  the  part  of  the  secular  order  in  relation  to  the  sacer- 
dotal, which  is  denied  by  the  ideal  formula,  and  is  as  inadmissi- 
ble as  the  assertion  of  an  autonomic  power  on  the  part  of  ex- 
istences in  relation  to  God  creating  them,  authorizing  them  to 
sajr  to  him,  in  some  measure,  what  and  with  what  qualities  he 
shall  or  shall  not  make  them.  In  demanding,  therefore,  as  he 
does,  the  emancipation  of  what  he  calls  adult  nations  from  sa- 
cerdotal tutelage,  or  their  civil  independence,  and  the  union  of 
sacred  and  profane  literature,  of  sacerdotal  and  secular  culture, 
that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  speak  without  disguise,  of  Christiani- 
ty and  gentilism,  the  author  obviously  departs  from  hia  own 
ideal  formula,  and  misapplies  bis  own  dialectics. 

The  author  very  properly  recognizes  two  cosmic  cycles,  the 
one  the  procession  of  existences,  by  way  of  creation,  not  em- 
anation, from  God  as  6r5t  cause,  and  the  other,  the  return  of 
existences,  without  being  absorbed  in  him,  to  God  as  final 
cause.  ~God  is  the  final  cause,  as  he  is  the  first  cause,  of  all 
existences,  for  he  has  created  all  things  for  himself.  Now,  all 
practical  life,  alt  manifestation  of  created  activity,  belongs  to 
this  second  cycle,  the  return  of  existences  to  God.  The  end, 
or  final  cause,  is  the  legislator,  —  imposes  the  law  ;  and  God,  as 
our  sole  end,  or  final  cause,  is  therefore  our  sole  and  absolute 
legislator.  The  law  he  imposes  is  absolute,  universal.  God 
atone  haih  true  and  complete  autonomy,  and  in  the  order  of 
second  causes  that  only  J3  in  a  secondary  sense  autonomic 
which  represents  the  subject  in  the  ideal  formula.  Man  before 
God  as  final  cause  has  no  more  autonomy  than  he  has  before 
God  as  first  cause,  that  is  to  say,  none  at  all.  He  has  before 
God,  then,  no  rights,  no  independence,  but  is  bound  lo  absolute 
submission  lo  his  law.  The  law  is  the  copida,  the  ligament 
that  binds  man  to  his  final  end,  or  supreme  good,  and  is  in  the 
second  cosmic  cycle  what  the  creative  act  is  in  the  first ;  that 
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is,  the  law  in  the  order  of  paUngenesU  is  what  the  creative  aet 
is  in  the  order  of  genesis.  As  there  is  no  physical  cosmn 
save  medianU  the  creative  act  of  God,  so  is  there  no  moral 
cosmos  save  mediante  the  law  of  God.  As  all  physical  exist- 
ence is  from  God  as  first  cause,  mediante  creation,  so  all  mend 
existence  is  from  God  as  final  cause,  mediante  obedience  to  Ui 
law.  Without  seeking  God  as  final  cause,  as  bis  law  com- 
mands, there  is  no  proper  morality,  any  more  than  there  is  or 
can  be  holy  living,  or  supernatural  sanctity. 

The  priesthood,  as  Catholici^  teaches,  is  the  sole  deposi- 
tary, guardian,  and  interpreter  of  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore 
represents  for  us  the  sole  and  absolute  legislator,  not,  of  course, 
by  virtue  of  the  humanity  of  its  members,  but  by  Divine  con- 
stitution, appointment,  and  assistance.  The  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  then,  extends  to  the  whole  of  practical  Ufe,  and 
that  practical  life  is  moral,  therefore  good,  only  inasmuch  as  it 
is  submissive  or  obedient  to  the  law  as  they  promulgate  and 
declare  it.  There  is,  then,  and  can  be,  no  order  of  life,  indi- 
vidual or  social,  that  has  or  can  have  any  autonomy  in  the  lace 
of  the  Church,  or  that  is  or  can  be  pronounced  morally  good, 
save  in  so  far  as  subjected  to  her  and  informed  by  obedience  to 
her  as  representative  of  the  authority  of  God  as  universal,  abso- 
lute legislator.  This,  if  we  understand  the  author,  is  what  his 
own  dialectics  require  us  to  assert.  Secular  culture,  then,  io 
order  to  be  moral,  in  order  to  have  any  right  to  be,  must  be 
the  product  of  sacerdotal  cuhure,  receive  its  law  and  its  in- 
forming spirit  from  the  Divinely  authorized  priesthood,  and  be 
in  all  things  dependent  on  it,  and  subject  to  it.  Hence,  the 
schism  we  spoke  of  in  the  beginning  is  not  to  be  healed  bj  a 
union  of  secular  culture  with  the  sacerdotal,  but  by  the  abso- 
lute subjection  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  because  the  former, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  latter  and  depend  oo 
it,  proceeds  from  human  activity,  not  subjected  to  tbe  law  of 
God,  and  therefore  is  not  moral. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Gioberti  really  means  to  deny  ihb 
conclusion,  although  much  he  says  is  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  it.  He  earnestly  contends  that  all  civilization  is  of  sacer- 
dotal origin,  but  he  seems  to  us  to  suppose  that  in  a  truly 
civilized  state  the  proper  office  of  the  priesthood  is  restricted  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  or  the  revelatioD 
of  God  as  the  superintelligible,  and  that  the  revelation  of  God 
as  the  intelligible  is  free  to  the  lay  genius,  which  has  the  right  to 
cultivate  it  without  any  dependence  on  the  sacerdotal  order,  so 
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long  EI3  il  does  nol  run  athn-art  any  supernalural  do^ma.  He 
very  properly  asserts  two  orders  of  ideal  tnilli,  one  rhe  natural, 
or  reveluiion  of  God  as  Idea,  or  the  Intelligible,  and  the  other 
supernatural,  or  the  revelation  of  God  as  ihe  Superinielligible. 
The  former  revelation  is  philosophy,  the  latter  faiih,  objective- 
ly considered.  Both  are  given  originally  in  language,  super- 
naturally  infused  into  the  human  mind  with  lan^age,  which  is 
itself  a  Divine  revelation.  So  all  science  is  originally  a  Divine 
revelation,  not  a  human  invention,  creation,  or  discovery.  But 
one  part,  the  revelation  of  the  Intelligible,  though  not  naturally 
discoverable,  is  yet,  when  presented  in  language,  naturally  evi- 
dent, that  is,  intuitive,  or  evident  per  st.  Thus  language  is 
llie  medium  through  which  the  mind  apprehends  it,  but  not  the 
authority  on  which  it  receives  it,  or  assents  to  its  truth.  The 
other  part,  the  revelation  of  the  Superinlelligihle,  being  mys- 
tery, is  not  only  apprehended  through  the  medium  of  language, 
but  is  received  on  the  authority  of  language  alone,  that  is,  on 
the  authority  of  the  hieratic  language,  preserved  from  corrup- 
tion, and  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  by  the  infallible  hieratic  so- 
ciety, or  priesthood. 

The  primitive  science  of  both  orders  was  transmitted  with- 
out division  till  the  epoch  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  but 
since  that  epoch,  or  the  time  of  Phaleg,  it  hag  been  transmitted 
through  two  different  channels,  (lie  one  orthodox,  running 
through  the  patriarchs,  the  synagogue,  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
down  to  us ;  the  other  heterodox,  running  through  the  Egyptian, 
Hindoo,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  or,  in  a  word,  pagan  priest- 
hoods. There  is  a  double  tradition,  the  tradition  of  the  super- 
natural revelation  and  of  the  scientific,  and  a  double  channel  of 
tradition,  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox,  or  the  Catholic  and 
the  pagan.  In  the  orthodox,  [he  Church,  or  the  elect  society, 
the  tradition  of  the  revelation  of  the  Superinielligible  has  come 
down  to  us  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  in  the  infallible  language 
or  speech  of  the  orthodox  priesthood.  In  the  pagan,  it  lias 
been  more  or  less  corrupted,  and  wholly  lost,  or  so  travestied 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  detect  some  traces  of  it  in  the  vari- 
ous heathen  myths  and  fables.  Yet  the  author  seems  to  us  lo 
hold  tbal  the  revelation  of  the  Inltlligible,  that  is,  philosophy, 
the  scientific  tradition,  has  been  transmitted  in  greater  purity, 
and  with  fuller  and  grander  developmenis,  by  the  old  heterodox 
or  pagan  priesthoods,  than  by  the  orthodox  priesthood,  and 
that  in  this  respect  the  ancient  gentile  world  was  superior,  if 
not  to  the  ancient,  at  least  to  the  modern,  orthodox  world.    Id 
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other  wordS)  that  the  gentile  culture,  including  philosophy  and 
all  that  pertains  to  strictly  secular  life,  —  what  we  call  lay  cul- 
ture, for  we  recognize  no  priestly  character  in  the  heathen  priest* 
hoods,  —  was  superior  to  that  which  attains  under  Christianity, 
and  that  we  should  now,  instead  of  denouncing  it  as  of  the 
Devil,  accept  it,  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  union  between  it  and 
Christianity  ;  and  this  he  appears  to  think  we  may  do  withouC 
departing  from  the  ideal  formula,  because  the  basis  of  this  cid- 
ture  was  the  primitive  revelation  of  the  inteUigihle  in  language, 
and  because  it  was  the  work  of  the  pagan  priesthoods,  heten^- 
dox,  indeed,  and  therefore  without  authority  in  the  order  of  the 
supernatural  truth,  yet,  as  descending  from  the  primitive  priest- 
hoods, legitimate  in  the  secular  order,  since  the  loss  of  relieioe, 
as  the  Council  of  Constance  has  defined  in  the  case  of  the 
WiclifStes,  does  not  forfeit  secular  rights.*  Pagan  culture, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a  sacerdotal  culture, 
and  therefore  as  created  by  the  ideal,  and  in  its  turn  in  a  d^ 
gree  autonomic. 

*'*'  The  speculative  spirit,^^  says  the  author,  "  is  feebler  in  the 
moderns  than  in  the  ancients.  If  we  compare  modem  philoeopby 
wiih  that  of  Greece  and  India  in  their  flourishing  periods,  we  ^lali 
find  on  our  side  greater  truth  of  doctrine  (which,  however,  caonot 
be  said  of  the  larger  number  of  modern  thinkers),  and  greater 
rigor  of  analysis,  but  not,  indeed,  greater,  or  even  equal,  sjrntbetie 
force  and  contemplative  aptitude,  in  which  philosophical  genioi 

principally  consists We  certainly  cannot  pretend  thai 

we  surpass,  or  equal,  the  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity,  even  in 
respect  to  moral  qualities,  such  as  nobleness  of  soul,  fervor  of 
sentiment,  constancy  of  opinion  and  action,  magnanimity  of  thought 
and  deed,  in  a  word,  the  several  virtues  which  appertain  to  civil 
life.  We  must  distinguish  here,  as  in  ideal  cognition,  the  works  of 
men  from  the  effects  of  institutions,  and  in  institutions  themselves 
human  inventions  from  the  suggestions  of  religion.  Under  its  re- 
ligious aspects,  our  civilization  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
the  most  cultivated  pagan  nations,  and  surpasses  it  as  much  as  the 

*  The  learned  author  misapplies  the  decision  of  the  Cknincil.  The  Wi^ 
liffites  contended  that  the  prince  who  falls  into  mortal  sin  forfeits  his  ciiil 
rights,  because,  as  they  pretended,  these  rights  depend  on  penonal  saiie- 
tity.  This  the  Council  condemned.  But  the  cases  are  not  psralld.  The 
secular  rights  of  the  priesthood  are  the  consequence  of  their  spiritasi 
ri{fhts,  and  spiritual  rights  are  of  course  forfeited  by  heresy  or  apostacy. 
The  pagan  sacerdocies  had,  as  sacerdocies,  no  legitimate  secular  lights 
or  powers,  because  they  were  no  legitimate  priesthoods  at  all.  The  aiem* 
hers  were  really  nothing  but  laymen,  and  had,  as  have  Protestant  niai^ 
ters,  only  the  rights  and  powers  of  laymen. 
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Goapel  surpasses  genlilism  ;  and  as  religion,  the  supreme  domina- 
Irix,  exercises  her  salutary  influence  on  every  deparlment  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  life,  there  is  no  branch  of  our  culture  in  which 
Christianity  has  pot  effected  important  meliorations.  But  however 
;upied  by  religion,  and  however  operative  and 
;,  it  Is  not  alone  ;  by  its  side  is  found  the  nature 
o  or  resisting  its  action,  enhancing  or  diminishing 
"*  '"talion,  being  the  mixt  result  of  these 
e  place  in  the  same  lime  to  diverBe  qualities,  and 
ind  bad,  strong  and  weak,  flourishing  and  declin- 
ing, in  the  way  of  perfection  and  of  degeneracy,  as  the  matters  on 
which  it  turns  are  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  causes. 
This  dislinclion  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  he  who  does 
not  dislingtiish  accurately  between  the  natural  elements  and  the 
Christian  is  in  danger  either  of  adulating  the  age  or  of  calumnial- 
iog  religion  ;  —  and,  in  truth,  some  philosophers,  like  Machiavelll 
and  Rousseau,  do  impute  many  defects  of  modern  civilization  to 
religion  itself,  mistaking  excellences  for  defects,  or  confounding 
religion  with  superstition, —  a  monstrous  parado.Y,  which  it  is  now 
no  longer  necessary  to  combat. 

"  The  special  characteristic  of  the  modern  rnan  by  the  side  of 
the  ancient,  if  we  speak  merely  of  natural  dispositions,  is  frivolity. 
This  extends  to  manners,  the  sciences,  literature,  politics,  opinions, 
and  beliefs,  and  embraces  and  pollutes  every  branch  of  human 
thought  and  action.  The  ancients  in  their  bloom,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  Italo-Greeli  civilization  was  at  its  height,  have,  in  respect 
to  us  moderns,  the  same  proportion  that  the  full-grown  man  general- 
ly has  to  the  boy.  The  men  of  Livy  and  Plutarch,  in  comparison 
with  us,  ore  more  than  mortals,  or  we  are  less  than  men ;  that  is, 
in  regard  to  force  of  mind,  vigor,  firmness,  constancy,  perseverance, 
courage,  and  all  those  qualities  which  are  alike  applicable  to  virtue 
or  vice;  for  the  ancienis  carried  even  into  vice  and  crime  a  great- 
ness unknown  in  modern  times.  Some  would  persuade  us  that  this 
is  a  mere  poetical  illusion,  and  that  this  alleged  superiority  of  the 
ancients  proceeds  from  the  prestige  which  imagination  lends  to  dis- 
tant objects,  and  the  rhetorical  art  of  the  ancient  authors.  But  this  is 
not  true.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  there  is  here  no  ques- 
tion of  style,  eloquence,  or  rhetoric,  but  history  ;  for  Greek  and  Ro- 
man fuels,  narrated  as  rudely  and  as  nakedly  as  yon  please,  are  still 
wonderful.  Salarais,  Thermopylie.  Sparta,  Leuclra,  Homer,  Py- 
thagoras, Socrates,  Epaminondos,  Timoieon,  Camillus,  Scipio,  Fa- 
bricius,  Calo,  the  Roman  Senate,  law,  and  jurisconsults,  the  games 
and  theatres,  the  literature  and  arts,  of  those  times,  —  alone  perfect, 
because  they  join  simplicity  and  polish  to  force, —  stand  as  unique 
portents  in  the  world  ;  and  they  are  so  attractive,  that,  were  it  not 
for  Christianity,  and  the  incomparable  benefits  with  which  it  has  en- 
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riched  even  this  life,  whoever  has  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  a  single 
generous  feeling  in  his  soul,  would  be  disposed  to  murmur  at  Prov- 
idence for  having  given  us  our  birth  amid  the  meanness  and  filth  of 
the  modern  world.  Other  parts  of  antiquity,  and  even  mediaeval 
facts,  are  also  remote  in  place  and  time,  and  have  a  certain  poetic 
charm  when  embellished  by  the  art  of  the  historian  ;  but  neverthe- 
less they  do  not  approach  Greek  and  Roman  excellence.  The 
Middle  Ages  are,  no  doubt,  admirable  for  their  Christian  genius, 
and  the  people  then,  so  far  as  animated  by  the  Catholic  idea,  cer- 
tainly surpassed  the  most  cultivated  gentile  world  ;  but  I  know  not 
what  there  is  in  their  annals  to  admire,  except  what  they  directly 
or  indirectly  derived  from  religion ;  and  the  modem  eulogists  of 
Feudalism,  Chivalry,  Gothic  Architecture,  and  the  Crusades,  strike 
me  as  being  little  reasonable  and  very  dull.  The  knightly  heroes, 
bnd  all  those  fearless  or  lion-hearted  warriors,  with  their  mad 
adventures  and  silly  love-making,  appear  to  me  very  much  like 
those  one  finds  in  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  and  Cervantes,  who  hits 
them  off  in  his  inimitable  way,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  partakes 
often  of  the  philosophical  historian  not  less  than  of  the  satirical 
poet.  There  may  be  something  laudable  in  their  strong  muscles 
and  reckless  generosity,  but  assuredly  they  lack  simplicity  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  therefore  true  greatness.  Their  courage  is  ren- 
dered ridiculous  by  the  lack  of  worthy  aim,  and  by  effort,  pomp, 
and  ostentation.  We  do  not  find  in  them  the  prudence,  the  natund- 
ness,  the  true  valor,  and  the  sane  and  tranquil  fury  of  Themis- 
tocles,  Epaminondas,  and  Scipio,  and  they  amongst  us  who  revhre 
the  chivalric  practices,  and  fancy  themselves  advancing  the  civili- 
zation of  the  age,  only  succeed  in  getting  themselves  laughed  at 
If  you  really  wish  to  advance  the  age,  and  have  really  at  heart  to 
change  its  manners  and  customs,  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  no 
joke,  —  leave  the  old  romances  and  chronicles,  and  turn  to  histoiy; 
add  the  superhuman  excellences  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ancient  qpiiit 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  Samnium,  and  Rome;  assemble  and  melt  into 
each  other  Plato  and  Dante,  Brutus  and  Michael  Angelo,  Cato  and 
Hildebrand,  Lycurgus  and  Charles  Borromeo ;  fuse  together  these 
elements,  which  we  marvel  to  find  separated  in  history,  so  necessaiy 
are  they  each  to  the  others^  perfection,  and  cause  to  come  forth  from 
their  fusion  a  new  civilization,  higher  and  more  exquisite  than  the 
world  has  hitherto  known.  This  should  be  the  great  endeavour  of 
the  age,  and  especially  of  us  Italians.*'  —  Jntroduzione^  Tom.  L 
cap.  2,  pp.  164-168. 

We  might  easily  extract  much  more  to  the  same  purport, 
but  this  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  and,  unless  we 
wholly  mistake  the  author's  meaning,  or  unless  be  attaches  t 
ridiculous  importance  to  mere  external  polish,  fully  bears  us 
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out  in  our  assertion,  that  he  holds  ihat  in  civilization  and  strictly 
secular  culture  the  heterodox  and  pagan  world  surpassed,  at 
least  the  modern  orihodox  world,  and  that  what  is  now  de- 
manded for  the  adrancement  of  mankind  is  the  union  of  pol- 
ished genlilism  and  Christianity;  which,  since  polished  gen- 
lilism,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  thing  not  truly  of  Christian  origin, 
or  not  created  or  inspired  by  the  orthodox  priesthood,  is  the 
product  of  the  lay  genius,  is  the  union  of  the  lay  society  and 
the  sacerdotal,  of  secular  culture  and  sacerdotal  culture.  We 
are  not  disposed  lo  deny  that  the  Grasco-Roman  civilization 
retained  some  valuable  portions  of  the  primitive  revelation  in 
the  order  of  ihe  intelligible,  and  that  these  gave  it  a  certain 
worth,  in  some  respects  even  a  certain  grandeur ;  but  we  do 
deny  that  the  heathen  world,  even  in  its  least  corrupt  nations, 
and  in  its  most  blooming  periods,  retained  any  portions  of  that 
revelation  not  retained  by  the  chosen  society,  or  the  orthodox 
priesthood  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  not  a  little  strange,  that  a  writer 
who  makes  a  boast  of  high-toned  Catholicity,  and  holds  the 
Catholic  priesthood  to  he  infallibly  assisted  and  protected  by 
(he  Holy  Ghost,  should  send  us  from  it  to  an  acknowledged 
heretical  and  corrupt  society  to  find  portions  of  truth  and  man- 
ifestations of  virtue  not  to  be  found  in  that  priesthood  itself, 
assumed  to  have  always  preserved  the  revelation  in  its  purity 
and  integrity.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  genius  that  would  think  of 
sending  one  in  search  of  pure  wa[er  fioni  a  pure  to  a  corrupt 
fountain  to  obtain  it.  Gioberti  tells  us,  over  and  over  again, 
tliat  philosophy  cannot  be  preserved,  or  successfully  culiivaied, 
outside  of  orthodoxy  and  the  Catholic  society,  yet  he  sends  us 
to  the  old  Pythagoreans  and  Plalonisis,  and  among  the  moderns 
principally  lo  Leibnitz  and  Reid,  that  is,  to  heathens  and  here- 
tics, to  study  it.  The  men  he  most  praises  are  almost  with- 
out exception  heretics,  infidels,  or  at  least  men  of  very  ques- 
tionable orthodoxy  and  piely.  He  praises  Vico,  indeed,  but 
even  Vico,  as  we  have  read  him  in  a  French  translation,  was 
hardly  less  pantheistic  as  lo  the  foundation  of  his  thought  than 
M.  Victor  Cousin,  whom  the  author  wars  against.  He  appears 
to  hold  Malebranche  in  high  esteem,  it  is  irue,  but  whether 
this  is  well  or  not  we  are  unable  lo  say,  for  we  know  Male- 
branche only  at  second  hand.  But  Leibnitz  was  an  eclectic, 
as  Cousin  justly  asserts,  and  the  father  of  German  rationalism, 
which  Gioberti  condemns  and  refutes.  Dr.  Reid  was  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister,  a  mere  psychologist,  a  sort  of  feeble  pre- 
lude to  the  German  Kant.     The  Pythagoreans,  as  Gioberti 
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himself  conFesses,  held  to  the  heresy  of  the  eternity  of  roattor, 
and  Plato  he  owns  was  a  moderate  pantheist.  Yet  it  is  to  these 
impure  and  corrupt  sources  he  sends  us  to  draw  the  living  waters 
which  are  to  refresh  and  revivify  our  drooping  scientiOcal  world ! 

We  confess  we  are  not  edified  by  finding  the  Abbate  pro- 
posing, as  the  condition  of  producing  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
civilization  than  the  world  has  yet  known,  the  tempering  to- 
gether, or  fusing  into  one,  of  '^  Plato  and  Dante,  Brutus  and 
Michael  Angelo,  Cato  and  Hildebrand,  Lycurgus  and  Charles 
Borromeo."  Dante  would  have  been  improved  by  more  fre- 
quent prayer  and  meditation,  by  a  more  strict  conformity  to  the 
teachings,  the  spirit,  and  the  requirements  of  hb  religion,  which 
would  have  softened  the  asperities  of  his  temper,  sweetened  his 
affections,  and  relieved  the  darkness  of  his  passions,  and  made 
him  more  amiable  as  a  man,  without  detracting  from  his 
strength,  or  his  sublimity  as  a  poet ;  but  we  know  not  what 
Plato  had  which  would  have  made  him  a  more  elevated  or  f^- 
feet  character.  An  infusion  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  or  of 
F^nelon,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  an  improvement,  but  DOt 
an  infusion  of  Plato.  Michael  Angelo  was  far  enough  from 
being  perfect,  but  we  had  always  supposed  that  bis  defect  con- 
sisted in  bis  being  too  much,  not  in  his  being  not  enough,  of  t 
heathen,  as  was  the  case  with  but  too  many  of  his  Italian  con- 
temporaries. What  the  weak-minded  Brutus  —  if  Marcus 
Brutus  be  the  Brutus  meant,  —  the  ingrate,  the  conspirator, 
the  assassin,  the  self-murderer,  who  conspired  against  bis  best 
friend,  plunged  his  dagger  into  the  only  man  worthy  to  govern 
Rome,  and  when  defeated  fell  pitiably  on  the  sword  of  hb 
companion,  exclaiming,  ^'  O  Virtue,  I  have  worshipped  thee 
as  a  god,  but  I  find  thee  an  empty  name  !  "  —  had  which  it  would 
have  been  to  his  advantage  to  possess,  we  are  quite  unable 
to  conjecture.  We  know  nothing  in  Brutus  to  admire,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  instaurate  the  worship  of  the  dagger,  and  to 
proclaim  the  right  of  every  man  to  assassinate  whomsoever  he 
takes  it  into  his  head  does  not  understand  liberty  as  he  does, 
or  who  is  not  favorable  to  what  he  chooses  to  call  patriotism. 

Then,  what  had  the  stoical  pedant,  Cato  Uticensis,  —  the 
Cato  we  presume  the  author  means,  —  stuffed  with  a  double 
quantity  of  the  superlative  pride  of  his  sect,  shrinking  as  a  pol- 
troon from  defeat,  reading  Plato  on  immortalit}',  and  cutting  his 
own  throat,  —  to  add  to  the  elevation,  or  completeness,  or  finish 
of  the  character  of  the  sainted  Hildebrand,  the  illustrious  Greg- 
ory the  Seventh,  who,  not  from  pride,  but  firom  humility,  never 
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bowed  hut  lo  his  God,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing irulh  and  sanctity,  of  wiihstanditig  the  lordly,  royal,  or 
imperial  oppressor,  or  of  befriending  the  friendless,  protecting 
the  weak  and  innocent,  and  helping  the  helpless,  — who,  when 
sacrilegiously  driven  from  Rome  lo  Salerno,  bore  bis  exile  with 
true  Christian  fortitude,  In  resignation,  and  without  a  murmur, 
and  exclaimed,  in  yielding  up  his  pure  and  heroic  spirit,  "  I 
have  loved  justice,  and  hated  iniquity,  —  therefore  I  die  in  ex- 
ile "  *  Or  what  could  the  great  Cardinal  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  —  the  learned,  polished,  enlightened,  wise,  energetic, 
lender,  vigilant,  brave,  faithful,  and  eminently  meek  and  affec- 
tionate Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  conferred  by  his  heroic  vir- 
tues blessings  on  Italy  and  the  world,  not  yet  exhausted  — 
borrow  to  perfect  his  character  as  a  man,  a  prince,  a  priest,  or 
a  saint  from  the  stern  old  Spartan  lawgiver,  who  legahzed 
iheft,  adultery,  and  murder,  forbade  whatever  could  charm  or 
embellish  life,  and  rejected  every  virtue  not  a  virtue  of  the 
cainp  ?  Really  the  learned  and  philosophic  Abbate  must  be 
joking,  or  else  he  must  suppose  thai  we  have  forgotten  lo  study 
history. 

We  ourselves,  like  most  men,  at  some  period  of  their  lives, 
who  have  studied  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  read  the 
classics,  especially  Livy  and  Plutarch,  have  at  limes  been  dis- 
posed lo  rank  the  Grxco-Roman  civilization  above  its  merits, 
and,  indeed,  we  have  not  long  since  expressed  our  views  of  it  in 
terms  not  6tly  chosen,  and  which  require  qualification  ;  but  we 
have  never  dreamed  of  commending  it  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  now  understand  Gioberli  to  approve  it.  The  heathen 
standard  of  greatness  and  the  Christian  are  different,  and  in  all 
important  respects  diametrically  opposed  one  to  the  oilier- 
Tried  by  the  heathen  standard,  the  great  men  of  Livy  and  Plu- 
tarch had  qualities  which  (he  moderns  have  not  in  an  equal 
degree  ;  hut  tried  by  the  Christian  standard,  in  respect  to  eitlier 
of  the  qualities  demanded  or  tolerated  by  our  religion,  they 
shrink,  even  as  men,  into  insignificance,  before  the  great  men  of 
the  Bollandists.  The  principle  of  heathen  greatness  is  pride, 
and  if  pride  is  the  principle  of  true  greatness,  we  certainly 
ought,  with  Gioberti,  to  sympathize  with  and  admire  the 
Gra;co-Roman  civilization,  and  to  hold  that  in  the  human  order 
it  far  surpassed  the  modern.  That  kind  of  culture  which  takes 
man  instead  of  God  for  its  principle,  and  substitutes  the  glory 
of  man  for  the  glory  of  God,  pride  for  humility,  and  eanhly 
pleasures  for  heavenly,  we  believe  was  really  carried,  by  the 
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ancient  Greek  and  Roman  people,  to  a  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  no  modern  Catholic  nation  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  car- 
rying it.  Thus  far  Gioberti's  doctrine  is  unquestionably  sound 
and  undeniable. 

But  when  it  is  proposed  to  combine  this  gentile  culture  with 
the  superhuman  excellences  of  the  Gospel,  the  questioo  changes. 
The  spirit  of  ancient  Athens,  Sparta,  Samnium,  and  Rome 
was  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  proposed  as  the  end  the  glory 
of  man,  individual  or  social,  and  the  embellishment  and  enjoy- 
ment of  this  mundane  life.  Now  is  this  spirit  compatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  ?  Here  is  the  question,  and  we  know 
on  Divine  authority  that  it  is  not ;  for  our  Lord  expressly  op- 
poses his  maxims  to  the  maxims  of  the  gentiles,  and  tells  m 
that  the  spirit  of  the  gentile,  the  heathen,  —  and,  let  Giobeni 
say  what  he  will,  his  favorite  Italo-Greek  or  Pelasgic  nations 
were  heathen,  —  was  what  we  have  just  described  it  to  be. 
^'  For  after  all  these  things  do  the  heathen  seek,"  that  is, 
what  shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewith  shall 
we  be  clothed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  goods  and  pleasures  of 
this  life.  He  bids  us  not  be  like  them,  but  ^^  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  "  us.  There  can  be  no  union  between  the  two,  oo 
alliance  between  pride  and  humility,  Christ  and  the  worid. 
Our  Lord  says.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  that  is,  the  bum* 
hie  ;  the  heathen  adored  pride.  The  Lord  says,  Blessed  are 
they  who  weep  ;  the  heathen  said.  Blessed  are  they  who  re- 
joice. The  Lord  says,  Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  persecution 
for  justice's  sake,  and  blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  yoo 
and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falselyy 
for  my  sake  ;  the  heathen  thought  this  a  calamity,  and  mora 
than  flesh  could  endure.  The  Lord  says,  Lay  not  up  treasures 
on  earth,  but  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven  ;  the  heathen  said,  L^ 
up  treasures  on  the  earth.  The  Lord  directed  us  not  to  look  m 
our  reward  here,  but  to  wait  for  it  in  heaven  ;  the  heathen 
said,  Seek  your  reward  in  this  world,  and  study  to  enjoy  yow^ 
selves  here,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  while  life  lasts,  for  we 
know  not  what  comes  after  it.  Now,  though  Gioberti  talks 
much  about  conciliating  contraries,  and  harmonizing  opposites, 
we  have  found  in  his  dialectics  no  way  by  wh|ph  these  two  oppo- 
site, contradictory  spirits  can  be  reconciled,  and  brought  to  op- 
erate in  unison.  The  one  can  live  only  by  the  destruction  of 
the  other.  Hence  the  perpetual  warfare  which  rages  in  the  bo- 
som of  Christian  individuals  and  Christian  nations,  — -  a  warfare 
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unknown  for  ihe  most  part  in  heathendom,  because  ihe  heaihen 
religion  chimed  in  with  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  peo|)le.  As 
they  had  broken  away  from  the  orthodox  instruciioii,  rejected 
the  worship  of  God,  and  "  liked  not  to  have  God  in  their  knowl- 
edge, God  delivered  them  up  to  a  reprobate  sense,  lo  do 
those  things  which  are  not  convenient.  Being  filled  with  all 
iniquity,  malice,  fornication,  covetousness,  wickedness,  —  full 
of  envy,  murder,  contention,  deceit,  malignity,  —  whisperers, 
detractors,  hateful  to  God,  contumelious,  proud,  haughty,  in- 
ventors of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  foolish,  dissolute, 
without  affection,  without  fidelity,  without  mercy.  Who,  having 
known  the  justice  of  God,  did  not  understand  that  they  who  do 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  and  not  only  they  who  do 
tbem,  hut  they  also  who  consent  to  them  that  do  them."* 
This  is  the  description  which  an  inspired  Apostle  gives  us  of 
the  heathen,  and  therefore  of  Gioberii's  noble  lialo-Greeks, 
and  we  can  easily  understand  from  it  that  there  should  have 
been  in  iheir  case  a  completeness  and  roundness  of  character, 
reference  had  to  the  order  of  character  to  which  it  belonged, 
a  proportion  between  their  religion  and  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  which  we  cannot  find  or  expect  to  find  among  Chris- 
lians,  on  the  one  hand  striving  after  the  supernatural  virtues  of 
the  Gospel,  and  on  the  other  drawn  away  by  their  corrupt  na- 
ture in  the  O|iposiie  direction,  towards  the  vices,  the  crimes, 
and  the  abominations  of  the  heathen. 

The  author  tells  us,  that  in  civilization  there  is,  besides'the 
religious  element,  the  human  element,  and  his  pretence  is,  no 
doubt,  that  the  human  element  of  civilization  was  more  perfect 
among  the  cultivated  Gentiles  than  it  is  among  the  moderns. 
This  view  we  ourselves  took  when  we  wrote  the  essay  in  our 
number  for  July,  1849,  on  The  Church  m  the  Dark  .Sgei ;  but 
the  study  of  Gioberti's  own  dialectics  which  we  have  since  made 
has  of  itself  served  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  true,  and  that 
the  Christian  cannot  consistently  entertain  it.  Civilization  he 
makes  the  creation  of  the  priesthood,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
identifies  it  with  religion  ;  then  in  civilization  proper  there  is 
and  can  he  no  human  element  distinguishable  from  the  relig- 
ious ;  for  it  is  only  as  instructed  and  informed  by  the  sacer- 
dotal culture  that  man  is,  or  can  be,  cwiiiitd  man.  The  sum 
total  of  the  life  of  a  so-called  civihzed  country  is,  no  doubt,  a 
mixed  result,  composed  of  a  religious  and  a  human  element,  but 
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this  life,  in  so  far  as  distinguishably  bumaD,  is  defective,  and  not 
yet  civilized.  Thus  far  religion  has  not  been  able  to  subdue 
the  human  element,  and  transform  its  acts  into  religious  acts, 
therefore  into  civilized  acts.  If  the  priesthood  creates  civiliza- 
tion, then  civilization  cannot  be  a  mixed  result  of  tbe  hunsaa 
and  Divine,  in  any  other  sense  than  is  religion  itself  as  exhibited 
by  men  a  mixed  result,  but  must  be  a  pure  result  of  the  rdig- 
ious  element  acting  on  and  subduing  tbe  human.  Then,  again, 
if  man  is  in  his  normal  state  only  in  the  Catholic  society,  bow 
can  it  be  possible  for  the  human  element  to  attain  a  more  per- 
fect and  exquisite  development  out  of  that  society,  and  there- 
fore, as  Gioberti  contends,  as  well  as  we,  disjoined  frona  the 
true  human  race,  —  the  human  race  living  in  the  unity  of  the 
ideal,  therefore  in  communion  with  God,  —  than  it  can  or  does 
in  that  society  itself  ?  If  this  were  so,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  assume  that  the  abnormal  is  more  perfect  and  exquisite  thtn 
the  normal,  —  a  monstrous  paradox. 

We  are  pained  to  be  obliged  to  remark,  that  Gioberti  no- 
where, so  far  as  we  can  discover,  recognizes  the  influence  m 
promoting  civilization  of  the  sacramental  principle  of  our  le- 
ligion.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  he  holdi 
that  religion  operates  as  dogma  and  government,  as  doctrine  and 
authority,  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  recognizes  in  it  any  other 
mode  of  civilizing  action.  Now  he  places  the  seat  of  barbar- 
ism in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  we,  and  he  attempts  to  identify  civ^ 
ilization  with  religion,  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  it  gives 
man  a  dominion  over  instinct,  passion,  the  body.  But  relipoa 
can,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  promote  civilization  only  by  the 
means  she  adopts  to  give  us  a  victory  over  tbe  flesh,  id  which 
are  the  seeds  of  barbarism.  These  means  are  not  simply  dog- 
ma and  precept,  for  the  devils  know  these,  and  believe  and 
tremble,  but  joined  to  these  mortification,  prayer,  meditatioo, 
and  the  sacraments,  as  set  forth  in  an  exceUent  tract  entitled 
Influence  of  Catholic  Prayer  on  Civilization,  by  Father  Tape- 
relli,  translated  from  the  Italian,  and  publisbeo  in  this  jounial 
for  July,  1848.  The  surest  way  to  destroy  barbarism  is  to 
destroy  its  cause,  or  to  dry  up  its  fountain.  This  is  done,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  by  the  practice  of  asceticism,  and  the 
purity  and  strength  obtained  from  the  sacraments,  especially, 
after  Baptism,  from  Penance  and  the  holy  Eucharist.  After 
all,  then,  the  devout  mystics,  and  the  pious  ascetics,  who,  in 
the  view  of  Gioberti,  are  rather  the  enemies  than  the  friends 
of  civilization,  take  necessarily  as  such  the  most,  and,  we  may 
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add,  tbe  only,  effeclual  way  of  advancing  or  securing  it.  No 
doubl  there  are  evangelical  counsels  distinguishable  from  evan- 
gelical precepts,  and  wc  are  far  from  |ireiending  that,  in  strict 
law,  we  are  all  obliged  to  lead  ihe  life  of  the  religious.  The 
life  of  seculars  is  lawful,  but  that  of  the  religious  is  higher  and 
more  perfect,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  its  elevation  and  per> 
fectiOQ,  the  belter  for  us,  and  the  better  our  induence  on  tbe 
world,  both  for  lime  and  eternity. 

We  intended  to  offer  somelhing  more,  and  we  may  resume 
tbe  discussion  hereafter,  but  for  the  present  we  roust  content 
ourselves  with  what  we  have  already  said.  We  frankly  ac- 
kaowledge  that  on  many  points  we  have  been  enlightened  by 
reading  Gioberti's  writings,  and  had  we  not  read  ihem,  we 
could  hardly  have  given  the  statement  we  have  of  the  truth  op- 
posed to  his  errors  ;  we  also  acknowledge,  nay,  contend,  that 
bis  errors  do  not  necessarily  grow  out  of  his  fundamental  phi- 
losophy, but  are  distinguishable  from  it,  and  in  fact  opposed  to 
it.  They  have  another  origin,  and  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  re- 
ject the  philosophy  itself,  because  be  has  bound  them  up  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  as  these  errors  cblme  in  with  the  grand  heresy 
of  our  age,  —  that  is,  the  secularization  of  Chrislianiiy,  the 
rehabilitation  of  tbe  flesh,  tbe  revival  of  paganism,  and  the  con- 
ceptions of  tbe  carnal  Jews,  who  expected  a  temporal  prince 
and  temporal  prosperity,  instead  of  a  spiritual  ruler  and  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  —  they  are  precisely  that  in  his  writings 
which  will  give  tbem  their  popularity  with  the  mass  of  readers, 
and  determine  their  practical  influence,  and  therefore  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  Tbey  seem  also  to  indicate  the  practi- 
cal results  the  author  has  had  in  view  in  writing  his  philosophy. 
Hence,  however  sound  may  be  the  philosophy  itself,  tbe  au- 
thor's writings  cannot  be  safe,  and  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
admonish  our  readers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  tbem. 

As  to  Gioberti  himself,  while  we  have  not  spared  him  where 
we  have  thought  him  wrong,  we  have  aimed  to  treat  him  with 
candor  and  respect.  It  is  possible  that  he  began  writing  with 
good  intentions,  with  tbe  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth  and  piety  ;  but  the  lone  and  style  of  his 
works  are  not  such  as  to  win  our  confidence  in  him  as  a  sin- 
cere, humble,  and  devout  Catholic  priest.  They  are  laical ; 
and  his  spirit  is  proud,  his  bearing  haughty  and  disdainful.  He 
strikes  us  as  a  politician,  or  as  a  man  of  the  world,  rather  than 
as  a  spiritual  father.  We  miss  in  bis  writings  that  unction 
which  so  charms  ua  in  Fenelon,  and  especially  in  St.  Francis 
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of  Sales,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  spent  an  undue 
proportion  of  his  time  in  studying  philosophy  and  profane  liter- 
ature, and  has  reserved  himself  too  little  to  spend  at  the  foot  of 
the  crucifix  in  prayer  and  meditation.  We  are  sorry  to  think 
so,  for  we  see  in  him  a  man  whom  God  has  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary gifts,  and  who  might  be  an  honor  to  his  coimtrji 
and  a  useful  servant  of  the  Church  ;  but  so  we  must  think,  oU 
he  breaks  his  present  silence,  submits  to  the  Holy  Father,  re- 
sponds to  the  affectionate  entreaty  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and  sets 
himself  earnestly  at  work  to  purge  his  writings  of  their  mis- 
chievous errors. 


Art.  it.  —  1.  Sermons  on  the  Obedience  of  Faith.  Bjr  the 
Right  Rev.  SiLLiMAN  Ives,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina. 

2.  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Priestly  Office.     By  the  same. 

3.  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Salisbury  Convention.    By  the  same. 

4.  nS  Voice  from  Connecticut.  By  Samuel  Farmer:  Jar- 
vis,  D.  D.,  Historiographer  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

5.  Jluricular  Confession  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
By  a  Protestant  Episcopalian. 

6.  The  History  of  the  Confessional.  By  John  Heicrt  Hop- 
kins, D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont. 

Our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  we  have  undertaken  to 
furnish  them  with  a  bookseller's  catalogue  ;  we  have  only 
placed  on  our  list  a  few  out  of  many  publications  which  have 
been  recently  issued  on  the  great  controversy  concerning  Con- 
fession. This  has  been  chiefly  an  internal  dispute  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  occasioned,  we  imagine,  by  the 
efforts  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  restore  the 
practice  in  the  Established  Church  of  England,  of  which  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  (Mr.  Maskell)  has  recently  passed  to  our 
communion.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  North  Cai^ 
olina,  a  few  years  since,  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  die 
same  views,  which  he  urged  on  the  consideration  of  his  hearsfs 
throughout  his  diocese.  The  publication  of  his  sermons  gave 
form  and  consistency  to  the  reports  which  were  spread  abroad 
of  his  Roman  tendencies,  and  notwithstanding  the  caution  with 
which  he  expressed  himself,  and  the  protection  which  he  soughK 
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under  the  bulwarks  of  the  English  Eslablishment,  he  was 
denounced  at  home  and  abroad,  by  presbyter  and  layman, 
as  a  dangerous  innovntor.  A  Nortli  Carulitia  Senator  of  ihe 
United  Stales  rebuked  his  assumption  ;  a  presbyter  of  the  dio- 
cese and  a  New  York  presbyter,  a  naiive  of  North  Carolina, 
undertook  to  refute  him  ;  the  aged  historiographer  of  the  Prot- 
estant (episcopal  Church  in  tbe  United  Slates  sent  forth  his 
varning  voice,  with  oracular  solemnity,  from  Connecticut;  the 
late  editor  of  The  Churchman  resumed  his  pen  to  trace  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  tbe  midway  course  to  be  pursued  between  ortho- 
doxy and  Protestantism  ;  and  last,  not  least,  ihe  chivalrous 
Bishop  of  Vermont  appeared  on  the  baule-ground,  encased  in 
ihe  ponderous  armour  of  antiquity,  lo  make  a  diversion  by 
attacking  the  Roman  camp,  instead  of  leading  back  his  too 
adventurous  fellow-knight,  who  was  incautiously  advancing  in 
tbst  direction. 

We  regret  that  decision  and  firmness  have  been  wanting,  on 
the  part  of  Bishop  Ives,  throughout  ihis  whole  controversy. 
Although  he  exposed  himself  to  considerable  censure  by  rec- 
oramending  confession  as  a  salutary  practice,  in  some  instances 
necessary,  he  shrank  from  the  odium  of  inculcating  iis  absolute 
necessity,  in  virtue  of  tbe  Divine  ordinance,  and  sheltered  him- 
self beneath  the  English  rubrics,  and  the  authority  of  Angli- 
can divines.  Now  and  then  he  ventured  lo  refer  to  the  power 
of  forgiveness  granted  by  Christ,  and  condemned  "that  pre- 
sumption which  leads  negleciers  and  violators  to  trust  for  par- 
don to  a  vague  and  general  repentance,  a  repentance  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  representatives  of  Christ,  who  alone  have  charge 
of  the  discipline  of  bis  Church,  or  the  power  to  remii  or  retain 
sins."*  He  asked  with  earnestness,  "How  can  the  merits 
of  Christ  be  applied  now  except  through  that  priestly  judgment, 
iniercessloo,  and  absolution,  authorized  and  made  binding  by  his 
express  commission,  '  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,'  &c.  ?  "f 
He  insisted  that  confession  is  "  a  remedy  for  sin,  which 
tbe  experience  of  the  one  Catholic  and  Aposlollc  Church  has 
ever  sanctioned."  J  He  ventured  to  affirm  that  it  was,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  indispensable.  §  But  he  had  not  courage 
clearly  and  unequivocally  to  avow  that  it  was  Divinely  com- 
manded.   On  the  contrary,  not  content  with  the  qualifying  terms 

"  PosloToi  Lfllir  nn  the  Priestly  (Igke,  p.  SI. 
t  Sermon  on  Sflf-rsamiaalian,  p.  113. 
I  Sermon,   Ohe^igrue  llie  Way  to  Knowledge,  \i.  151. 
^  Sermoa ,   The  Case  of  the  Baptised  leithoul  Self-diidpSm, 
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of  Sales,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  Uial  he  has  spent  an  undue 
proportion  of  his  time  in  studying  philosophy  and  profane  liter- 
ature, and  has  reserved  himself  too  little  to  spend  al  the  Tool  of 
ihe  crucifix  in  prayer  and  meditation.  We  are  sorry  to  think 
so,  for  we  see  in  him  a  man  whom  God  has  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary gifts,  and  who  might  be  an  honor  to  his  country, 
and  a  useful  servant  of  the  Church  ;  but  so  we  must  think,  till 
he  breaks  his  present  silence,  submits  to  the  Holy  Father,  re- 
sponds to  the  aiTectionate  entreaty  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and  sets 
himself  earnestly  at  work  to  purge  his  writings  of  their  mis- 
chievous errors. 


Art.  it,  —  1.  Sermons  on  Ihe  Obedience  of  Faith.  By  the 
Right  Rev,  Silliman  Ives,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina. 

2.  Pastoral  LelUr  on  the  Priestly  Office.     By  the  same. 

3.  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Salisbury  Contention.     By  the  same. 

4.  •&  Voice  from  Connecticut.  By  Samuel  Farmer  Jar- 
vis,  D.  D.,  Historiographer  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

5.  Auricular  Confession  in  Ike  Protestant  Episcopal  Ckurtk. 
By  a  Protestant  Episcopalian, 

6.  The  History  of  the  Confessional.  By  John  Hensy  Hop- 
kins, D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont, 

Our  readers  most  not  imagine  that  we  have  tindertaken  lo 
furnish  them  with  a  bookseller's  catalogue  ;  we  have  only 
placed  on  our  list  a  few  out  of  many  publications  which  We 
heen  recently  issued  on  the  great  controversy  concerning  Con- 
fession. This  has  been  chiefly  an  internal  dispute  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  occasioned,  we  imagine,  by  ibe 
efforts  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Allaniic  to  restore  ibt 
practice  in  the  Estahhshed  Church  of  England,  of  which  a  dif 
Itnguished  advocate  (Mr,  Maskell)  has  recently  passed  to  our 
communion.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  North  Cic 
olina,  a  few  years  since,  became  an  ardent  supporter  "' "^ 
nsideralion  f  *"  '"*     -         ^^ 
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which  were  interwoven  with  his  strongest  phrases,  be  openly 
declared  that  *•'  private  confession  is  not  regarded  by  his  branch 
of  the  one  Catholic  Church  as  generally  necessary  to  salva- 
tion."^ This  weakness  and  hesitancy  can  scarcely  merit 
sympathy.  The  imperfection  of  his  mental  vision  is  the  only 
excuse  which  charity  can  suggest  for  a  course  of  conduct  utter- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  general  character  of  the  effort  to  re- 
establish the  practice.  If  he  were  convinced  that  confessioo 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  for- 
giveness, he  should  have  stated  it  broadly  and  openly  ;  if  he 
judged  it  to  be  a  mere  disciplinary  observance, — a  medicinal 
appliance  to  diseased  souls,  —  he  might  have  recommended  it; 
but  he  should  scarcely  have  disturbed  the  traEiquillity  of  hb 
diocesans  by  insisting  on  its  adoption. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  English  Book  of  Conuum 
Prayer  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  communicants  to  confess 
any  weighty  matter  which  may  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their 
conscience,  with  a  view  to  obtain  absolution  as  well  as  conh 
fort.  Dr.  Hopkins  is  of  opinion  that  this  rubric  was  inserted 
^^  to  favor  the  feelings  and  habits  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nation,  in  whose  judgment  the  principles  of  the  RefonnatioD 
had  not  yet  become  fully  established";  or  rather,  ^^to  agree  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  system  of  the  German  Reformers,  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  who  called  absolution  a  sacrament,  and 
required  auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolution  of  eveij 
one,  as  a  regular  preparative  for  the  Eucharist."  Whicherer 
motive  influenced  the  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Praytt, 
their  work  is,  in  this  respect,  true  to  its  general  character,— 
equivocal  and  vague,  —  so  diat  it  may  be  employed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  confession,  which  it  insinuates  and  recommends,  and 
by  its  opponents,  since  by  implication  it  denies  its  necessity- 
Dr.  Hopkins  bitterly  laments  that  the  rubric  was  inserted,  and 
rejoices  in  the  expurgated  American  ritual,  which  Dr.  Jarris 
shows  to  have  been  the  result  of  compromise.  To  every  un- 
biased mind  it  must  be  manifest  that  no  argument  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  English  rubric  in  support  of  the  practice,  save 
as  a  relief  for  weak  minds,  and  as  the  last  vestige  of  a  rite 
which  the  spirit  of  innovation  sought  to  abolish.  It  may  senre 
to  recall  those  who  glory  in  the  recollections  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  Church  to  earlier  and  better  times,  when  the  clergjr  and 
faithful  people  sought  relief  for  their  distressed  souls  in  the  tri- 
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buns]  of  penance,  and  tvith  contrite  hearts  confessed  ilieir  sins 
before  they  approaclied  the  Hnly  Table.  The  absolution,  in  a 
deprecatory  form,  which  is  still  pronounced  after  the  people 
have  acknowledged  that  "  they  have  done  what  ihey  ought  not 
to  have  done,  and  have  left  undone  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,"  corresponds  with  the  prayer  which  llie  Catholic  priest 
pronounces  before  he  administers  communion  ;  but  it  is  not  an 
exercise  of  the  absolving  power,  so  that  with  Protestant  Kpis- 
copalians  there  remains  not  even  the  shadow  of  that  power, 
wbich  Bishop  Pearson  regarded  as  distinguishing  the  Church  of 
Clirist  from  the  followers  of  the  Novatian  heresy,  ll  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  revised  prayer-book  varies, 
notwithstanding,  in  no  essential  matter  from  ihe  formularies  of 
the  mother  Church  of  Knglatid. 

Although  Dr.  Hopkins  professes  to  have  undertaken  his 
work,  because  "  no  author  in  the  English  language  had  hitherto 
treated  the  subject  as  extensively  as  its  importance  deserves," 
we  notice  some  omissions  of  authorities,  even  of  some  quoted 
by  his  predecessors  in  the  controversy.  Si.  Ireneus,  whose 
testimony  is  recited  by  the  anonymous  writer,  speaks  of  women 
who  for  a  lime  hud  followed  the  heretic  Marcus  : — "  These, 
often  converted  to  the  Church  of  God,  confessed  that,  having 
their  bodies  exterminated,  as  it  were,  by  him,  and  influenced 
by  lust,  ihey  loved  him  to  excess,"  Of  another  he  says  :  — 
"  Penetrated  with  grief,  she  spent  her  whole  time  in  confessing 
and  bewailing  her  sins,  (in  exomologesi,)  and  lamenting  the 
crime  which  she  had  been  led  by  ibis  magician  to  commit." 
The  answer  given  to  these  testimonies  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. Exomologesis,  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Tertul- 
lian,  is  a  public  act,  and  the  confession  was  a  general  one,  im- 
posed by  ancient  discipline  ;  but  Dr.  Hopkins  informs  us  that 
the  system  of  canonical  penance,  of  which  public  confession 
formed  a  part,  was  not  regulated  by  any  formal  code  until  the 
fourth  century.  True,  he  maintains  that  it  existed  In  substance 
in  the  days  of  Teriullian  ;  but  if  this  he  admitted,  it  necessarily 
follows  diat,  before  any  special  legislation  on  this  head,  pen- 
ance, as  it  was  afterwards  formally  prescribed,  was  practised  in 
virtue  of  the  great  principles  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  prom- 
inent place  which  confession  occupied  is  manifest  from  its  be- 
ing chosen  as  characler'tsiic  of  the  whole  process.  It  can 
scarcely  be  contended  —  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  proved  — 
that  public  confession  was  generally  required,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, if  indeed  at  any  time,  in  regard  to  secret  sins  ;  so  that,  as 
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confession  of  some  kind  was  necessaiy,  tbe  inference  is  in  favor 
of  private  or  auricular  confession.  This  may  have  often  been 
followed  by  public  demonstrations  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  like  the  deluded  followers  of  Marcus,  had  given 
scandal  by  their  adherence  to  an  heretical  teacher.  They  may 
have  been  induced  to  make  a  public  avowal,  in  order  to  unmask 
the  teacher  of  error,  when  urged  to  it  as  a  duty  by  a  conGden- 
tial  adviser,  such  as  a  confessor ;  but  if  private  confession  was 
not  practised,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  would  have  fol- 
lowed their  own  sense  of  duty  so  far  as  to  make  so  humiliating 
an  acknowledgment.  Origen,  in  effect,  warns  the  sinner  to  use 
great  care  in  selecting  his  spiritual  physician,  that,  in  case  be 
should  judge  proper  that  his  disorder  should  be  stated  and 
healed  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  church,  it  might  be 
done  with  profit  and  edification.  The  observation  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, that  any  prudent  Christian,  having  experience,  may  be 
meant  by  this  physician,  is  refuted  by  another  passage,  in  which 
Origen  describes  the  penitent  as  ^^  not  blushing  to  confess  bis 
sin  to  the  priest  of  the  Lord."  From  a  comparison  of  these 
various  testimonies,  it  is  evident  that  private  confession  regarded 
all  sins  without  distinction,  and  that  public  confession  was  con- 
fined to  such  as  might  be  declared  before  all  without  scandal, 
or  danger  to  one's  self  or  others.  When,  in  the  fifth  centoij, 
some  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  open  confession  of  secret 
sins,  St.  Leo  rebuked  the  rash  attempt,  and  declared  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  confess  them  to  the  priests  of  tbe  L<»rd  in 
private.* 

We  are  willing,  however,  to  meiet  Dr.  Hopkins  on  his  own 
ground,  and  we  leave  him  to  choose  whether  public  or  private 
confession  be  meant  by  the  early  fathers  ;  it  is  enough  for  oi 
that  confession  —  the  acknowledgment  of  special  sins  —  was 
demanded.  We  ask  him  how  he  can  dispense  with  public  and 
private  confession,  when,  long  before  any  ecclesiastical  enact- 
ment was  passed  to  this  effect,  confession  of  some  kind  was 
urged  under  the  most  awful  penalty.  Exomologesis,  acccNifing 
to  Tertullian,  implied  ^^  the  falling  down  before  the  priests, 
the  kneeling  to  the  beloved  of  God,"  ^^  a  manifestation  of  one's 
self,  which  many  through  a  false  shame  delayed  from  day  to 
day,  consulting  more  for  their  feelings  than  for  their  salvatioD, 
like  those  who  conceal  from  the  physician  their  secret  mala- 
dies."    Its  necessity  was  such,  that  the  stern  moralist  address- 

*  Ep,  ad  Universos  Episcopos,  Tom.  L  p.  356. 
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es  ibe  reliictaDt  sinner,  — "  Ifyou  hesiiale  to  confess,  ihink  on 
bell,  whose  flames  are  quenched  by  confession,"  This  evident- 
ly implies  its  absoiuie  necessity,  which,  as  none  assert  it  con- 
cerning public  confession,  —  at  that  lime  not  prescribed  by  any 
caDOD,  —  must  be  understood  of  that  which  is  auricular,  it 
is  impossible  to  restrict  what  Tertullian  and  the  other  fathers 
have  written  od  ibis  subject  to  confession  made  to  God  in  se- 
cret. He,  indeed,  calls  it  "confession  to  the  Lord,"  because 
it  is  made  in  the  Divine  presence,  and  wiib  a  view  lo  obtain 
pardon  from  God.  "  This  act,"  he  says,  "  is  exomologesis, 
whereby  we  confess  our  sin  to  the  Lord,  not  indeed  as  if  he 
knew  it  not,  but  inasmuch  as  satisfaction  is  prepared  for  by  con- 
fessions. Penance  proceeds  from  confession,  and  God  is  ap- 
peased by  penance."*  This  implies  self-manifeslalion,  "pub' 
licationem  sut,"  which  —  since,  as  we  have  shown,  it  does  not 
extend  to  a  public  confession  —  must  mean  the  disclosure  of  our 
sins  to  our  spiritual  physician.  This  passage  may  throw  light 
on  many  others  which  we  meet  with  from  time  to  time  in  vari- 
ous fathers,  wbo  speak  of  confession  of  sin  to  God,  plainly 
meaning  that  which  is  made  to  his  ministers,  in  compliance  with 
his  command.  It  is  of  ibis  St.  Cyprian  speaks,  when  he  ex- 
plains the  practice  of  confession  in  regard  to  ordinary  sins,  and 
insists  strongly  on  the  criminality  of  admitting  to  communion 
those  who  had  abjured  the  faith,  and  had  not  atoned  by  penance. 
*'  Since  sinners  guiliy  of  lesser  sins  do  penance  during  a  suita- 
ble time,  and  come  to  confession  according  to  the  order  of  dis- 
cipline, and  receive  the  right  to  communicate  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  ;  now  in  a  time  of  peril, 
whilst  the  persecution  still  continues,  peace  not  being  yet  re- 
stored to  the  Church,  these  men  are  admitted  lo  communion, 
and  ilieir  name  is  recited  ;  and  before  they  have  done  penance, 
before  they  have  made  a  confession,  before  the  hand  of  the 
bishop  and  clergy  has  been  laid  on  them,  the  Eucharist  is  given 
them,  although  it  be  written,  'Whosoever  shall  eat  of  the 
bread  or  drink  of  the  chalice  of  [he  Lord  unworthily  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.' "  f  This  abuse 
called  for  strong  condemnation  from  Cyprian,  wbo  exhorted  the 
faithful  to  confess  their  sins  whilst  confession  made  to  the 
priests  of  the  Lord  is  acceptable. 

The  term  exomologesis,  used  by  all  these  ancient  writers,  is 
borrowed  from  the  Acts,  in  which  the  verb  from  which  it  is 
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formed  is  used  in  regard  to  the  believers  who,  on  witnessiDg 
the  visitation  of  God  on  the  sons  of  Sceva,  came  forward  to 
the  Apostles,  ^^  confessing  their  deeds,"  *  and  evincing  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  compunction  by  consigning  to  the  Sanies  a  vast 
amount  of  superstitious  books  which  they  bad  in  their  posses- 
sion. Bloomfield  and  other  Protestants  admit  that  they  made 
a  special  acknowledgment,  not  only^of  the  sin  of  magic,  but  of 
other  sins,  and  the  perfect  participle,  which  is  employed,  de- 
notes that  they  were  persons  who  had  long  since  come  to  the 
faith  ;  yet  Dr.  Hopkins,  with  this  fact  under  his  eye,  boldly  as- 
serts that  ^^  there  is  no  example  in  the  Acts  of  persons  con- 
fessing their  sins,  after  baptism,  either  to  the  Apostles  or  to  any 
one  else."  St.  Basil  thought  otherwise,  since  he  alleges  ihb 
example  in  support  of  the  principle,  that  ^^  we  must  confess  oar 
sins  to  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  dispensation  of  the 
mysteries  of  God."  f  But  Dr.  Hopkins  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  ^^he  was  plainly  mistaken"  ;  and  yet  he  has  ventured  to 
designate  the  illustrious  doctor  as  his  tenth  witness  ! 

In  the  selection  of  his  witnesses  he  has  not  been  fortunate ; 
but  the  confidence  with  which  he  calls  them  his  own  may  de- 
ceive some  readers.  His  first  witness  is  Tertullian,  who  insists 
on  confession  under  threats  of  hell-fire.  The  second  is  Cy- 
prian, who  states  that  persons  guilty  of  sins  far  less  heinous  thtn 
apostasy  must  confess  them,  and  extols  those  who  reveal  their 
sinful  thoughts.  The  third  is  Lactantius,  who  makes  our  hope 
of  pardon  depend  on  our  satisfying  God  by  confessing  our  sins, 
and  gives  confession  and  penance  as  the  characteristics  distin- 
guishing the  true  Church  from  pseudo-Catholic  conventicles. 

If  a  father  of  the  Church  speak  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  by 
God,  Dr.  Hopkins  hastily  concludes  against  the  delegated  pow- 
er of  the  priesthood,  and  wrests  most  unscrupulously  to  an  un- 
natural meaning  other  passages  which  clearly  affilm  it.  Tfaos 
has  he  distorted  its  emphatic  vindication  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
referred  to  the  public  reconciliation  of  penitents  what  is  said, 
without  restriction,  of  sacerdotal  absolution.  He  might  have 
learned  the  necessity  of  confession  from  this  admirable  pas- 
sage :  —  ^^  If  thou  wilt  be  justified,  confess  thy  sin  :  for  the 
modest  confession  of  sins  looses  the  bonds  of  crime."  ^  Ofthb 
saint  his  contemporary  biographer  relates  that  he  wept  in  receiv- 
ing confessions,  so  as  to  move  the  penitent  to  tears,  and  that  be 
communicated  only  with  God  on  the  sins  declared  to  him.  Most 

*  Acts  xix.  la  t  Inter.  288.  %  L.  11,  d$  Pmmi.^  c  YL 
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truly  be  avowed  that  in  loosing  the  sinner  he  was  guiliy  of  no 
usurpation,  but  on  the  contrary  obeyed  a  Divine  command.' 

St.  Jerome  has  employed  the  well-known  simiiilude  of  the 
physician,  used  by  Ortgen  and  Tertullian,  to  enforce  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  sin  to  our  brother  and  master,  since  medicine 
cannot  be  applied  to  an  unknown  disease  ;  and  has  ascribed  to 
ibe  priesthood  the  right  of  prejudging  the  cases  of  sinners,  that 
ibey  may  escape  the  final  judgment.  Dr.  Hopkins  twists  and 
turns  his  expressions,  and  still  calls  him  his  witness,  as  if  he 
hoped  by  the  boldness  of  his  assertions  to  obscure  the  splendor 
of  his  testimony  in  favor  of  confession.  With  St.  Augustine  he 
deals  less  reservedly.  Although  he  also  is  claimed,  his  princi- 
ples in  regard  lo  penitential  inflictions  cannot  pass  without  posi- 
tive reprobation.  "  Now  here  Augustine  advances  a  principle, 
which,  1  am  bound  to  say,  is  equally  unscriptural  and  danger- 
ous- From  this  false  principle  thus  advocated  by  Augustine 
sprang  all  the  corruptions  of  satisfaction  to  God   as   a   part  of 

penitence Here  is  the  root  of  a  dangerous  delusion." 

Vet  the  very  principle  here  referred  to  is  expressly  laid  down  by 
Tertullian,  in  a  passage  which  Dr.  Hopkins  has  recited  ;  and 
both,  nevertheless,  are  wiinesses  in  iiis  behalf!  Let  our  readers 
imagine  lo  themselves  a  lawyer  offering  to  prove  his  case  by 
evidence.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  cries,  "  I  shall  prove 
you  iny  client's  case  by  a  number  of  most  respectable  wit- 
nesses." Yet  on  hearing  their  testimony  he  qualifies  his  com- 
mendation by  observing  that  one  is  plainly  mistaken,  another 
utters  a  gross  absurdity,  a  third  is  a  fool  or  knave. 

The  Divine  obligation  of  confession  is  not  a  mere  inference 
from  the  power  of  binding  or  loosing,  forgiving  or  retaining  sins ; 
ii  is  directly  proved  from  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  Church. 
The  usage  was  prior  to  the  writing  of  die  Gospels,  being  tile 
exercise  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  which  Christ  intrust- 
ed to  his  Apostles,  The  fact  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  avow- 
al of  Calvin  that  "  the  usage  is  most  ancient,"  f  and  the  mani* 
fesi  impossibility  of  establishing  it  without  a  Divine  sanction. 
If  the  Apostles  had  not  required  it,  could  their  successors  have 
made  it  a  condition  of  forgiveness  .'  The  difficulty  of  inducing 
men  to  disclose  iheir  prevarications  shows  that  the  general  rec- 
ognition of  the  obligation  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  im- 


•  This  IB  the  meaning  iif  ''  aenimuB  imperio,"  which  Dr.  Hopkin 
rendered,  not  feliciiouBly,  "  serve  his  goTeinment." 
t  Inil.,  Lib.  HI.  c.  IV.  n.  7. 
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memorial  teaching  of  the  prelates  of  the  Church  uninterrupted^ 
from  the  Apostles.  Individuals  may  choose  to  reveal  tb&r 
griefs  to  a  confidential  friend  ;  some  may  venture  to  make 
known  their  worst  disorders ;  but  these  rare  occurrences  can- 
not account  for  a  usage  so  general  as  that  of  confession,  con- 
nected with  the  universal  persuasion  of  its  necessity.  The 
commission  given  to  the  Apostles  is  the  only  satisfactoiy  ei- 
planation  of  its  origin  ;  and  the  argument  thence  derived  serves 
to  support  the  usage,  which  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  con- 
structive interpretation.  Confession  is  of  Divine  obligatioo, 
because  it  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  necessary  conditioo 
for  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  of  forgiveness  grant- 
ed to  the  Apostles.  It  is  in  vain  for  Dr.  Hopkins  to  cavil  at 
the  analogies  employed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  illustratioo 
of  this  duty,  which  to  others  may  not  appear  quite  so  absurd. 
^^  Boetius,"  he  remarks,  ^^  in  his  book  on  Consolation,  says, 
if  you  desire  the  aid  of  the  physician,  you  must  manifest  to 
him  your  disease  :  now  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  that  man 
receive  the  remedy  of  his  sins  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
salvation  to  disclose  his  disease  in  confession.  Moreover,  m 
civil  tribunals  the  judge  is  different  from  the  culprit :  now  the 
spiritual  tribunal  is  the  prelate ;  therefore  the  sinner,  who  b 
the  culprit,  should  not  be  his  own  judge,  but  should  be  judged  fay 
another  ;  and  so  should  confess  to  him."  *  It  is  easier  to  sneer 
at  these  analogies  than  to  point  out  their  unfitness.  But  in  what 
language  shall  we  express  our  disgust  at  the  boldness  of  the 
critic  who  ventures  unblusbingly  to  assert  that  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  in  his  endeavours  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
by  analogies,  ^^  exhibits  an  example  of  the  most  flagitious  pri- 
vate judgment,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  whole  history  of 
heresy  "  ! 

It  must  always  puzzle  those  who  deny  that  confession  was 
practised  in  the  Apostolic  age  to  account  for  its  introductioa 
at  any  subsequent  period,  and  for  its  general  prevalence  prior 
to  any  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  first  general  enactment 
enforcing  it  was  that  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215. 
No  one  can  seriously  pretend  that  it  was  then  first  establbhed 
or  introduced,  since  even  Bishop  Hopkins  has  gathered  to- 
gether decisive  passages  from  the  fathers,  in  which  its  necessity 
is  positively  afSrmed.  Nearly  eight  centuries  before,  St.  Leo 
wrote  that  it  is  sufficient  to  confess  secretly  to  the  priests  alone, 

•  m.  Par.  SuppL,  Qu.  VI.  Art  1. 
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which,  in  far  plainer  terms,  Basil  had  previously  declared  to  be 
necessary . 

The  argument  which  Dr.  Hopkins  derives  from  the  state- 
ments of  Fleury  concerning  the  period  al  which  confession  was 
enjoined  is  a  weapon  which  turns  back  on  him  with  desirucuve 
power.  The  enacimenis  do  not  bear  the  character  of  mere 
positive  laws  ;  ihey  enforce  a  recognized  duty,  —  they  add  ca- 
nonical penalties  as  sanctions  of  existing  obligations.  Since  il 
is  proved  that  confession  was  inculcated  and  practised  ages  be- 
fore, it  must  have  its  foundation  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  him- 
self, —  in  the  power  of  forgiveness  which  he  delegated  to  his 
Apostles. 

When  the  nature  of  sacramental  confession  is  considered,  we 
should  not  expect  to  6nd  the  same  striking  evidences  of  the 
practice  as  are  furnished  of  solemn  acts  of  public  worship.  Il 
IS  a  private  and  confidential  communication  of  the  penitent  with 
the  priest.  The  necessity  and  frequency  of  the  usage  depend 
on  the  special  condition  of  the  conscience  of  each  individual ; 
and  the  fact  of  having  confessed  becomes  known  only  as  far  as 
the  penitent  chooses  to  manifest  it.  In  ages  of  persecution  it 
was  not  advisable  to  erect  public  confessionals,  the  chair  of  in- 
struction being  easily  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  the  Roman 
catacombs,  however,  stone  chairs  are  found  in  a  position  which 
favors  the  belief  that  they  served  as  confessionals  ;  whence 
arose  a  foul  calumny  of  the  heathens,  from  the  humble  posture 
in  which  penitents  were  sometimes  discovered  kneeling  before 
the  sacred  ministers.*  The  works  of  casuists,  and  books  for 
the  use  of  penitents,  did  not  then  exist,  because  all  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  simplicity,  with  reference  to  the  Gospel 
maxims,  which  each  priest  applied  according  to  his  best  judg- 
ment. Since  ecclesiastical  laws  have  been  multiplied,  and 
theologians  have  discussed  moral  principles  in  great  detail,  the 
study  of  moral  theology  in  connection  with  the  confessional 
has  become  extensive  and  somewhat  intricate.  These  aids  and 
appendages  —  the  results  of  progressive  study  and  legislation  — 
could  not  be  expected  at  a  time  when  scarcely  any  thing  was 
committed  to  writing  but  apologies  addressed  to  the  persecut- 
ors, or  instructions  regarding  the  first  principles  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization,  or  other  matters  rendered  necessary  by  cir- 
cumstances. The  sacred  ministers  learned  their  duties  chiefly 
by  oral  instruction  from  more  experienced  priests,  and  the  faith- 
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ful  confessed  tbeir  sins  according  as  their  conscience  re- 
proached them  with  delinquency  against  the  Divine  law,  or  the 
injunctions  of  their  lawful  superiors.  Nevertheless,  tbeir  deli- 
cate sense  of  the  obligation,  even  in  the  early  ages,  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian,  who  extols  the  piety  of 
those  who  confessed  having  entertained  tbe  thought  of  adopting 
some  unlawful  stratagem  to  escape  persecution.  ^^  How  supe- 
rior in  faith,  and  better  in  fear,  are  those  who,  although  defiled 
by  no  act  of  sacrifice,  or  certificate  of  conformity,  since  how- 
ever they  thought  of  it,  confess  this  very  thing  with  Borrow  and 
simplicity  to  the  priests  of  God.''  * 

The  popular  argument  against  confession,  namely,  its  cor- 
rupt tendency,  is  presented  by  Dr.  Hopkins  in  a  manner  whol- 
ly inconsistent  with  bis  fair  professions  of  basing  his  argnmenCs 
on  the  evidence  acknowledged  by  ourselves.  Despite  of  this 
declaration,  he  adopts  the  Jansenist  Pascal's  caricatores  of 
Jesuit  teaching,  and  gives  them  as  correct  pictures  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  confessors,  in  order  to  lead  his  readers  to  be- 
lieve that  the  practical  influence  of  the  ccmfessional  is  to  sanc- 
tion licentiousness,  perjury,  and  bloodshed.  We  can  pity  tbe 
blind  prejudice  of  the  man  who  sincerely  believes  that  such  is 
the  fact ;  but  we  should  feel  contempt  for  his  hypocrisy,  did  we 
suppose  that  he  affected  soft  tones  and  honeyed  accoits  oolj 
more  effectually  to  mislead  the  unsuspecting  by  the  aid  « 
satirists  and  slanderers.  The  Jesuits  whom  Pascal  traduced 
were  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  zeal,  and  their  lives  were  a 
splendid  refutation  of  the  relaxed  system  of  morality  which  thej 
were  supposed  to  patronize.  Voltaire  himself  co«uld  not  denj 
that  the  Society  had  produced  men  of  extraordinaiy  merit,  and 
that  even  in  his  day  it  numbered  many  such  among  its  members 
Their  general  reputation  was  that  of  exemplary  men,  whose 
conduct  defied  reproach.  If  any  of  them  erred  in  theologicii 
speculations,  it  was  owing  to  their  solicitude  not  to  multiply  tbe 
obstacles  to  salvation,  by  condemning  what  admitted  of  probable 
justification.  The  mild  system  which  most  of  them  defenifed 
was  subsequently  advocated  by  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori, 
whose  purity  of  life  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  are  cd- 
ebrated  throughout  the  whole  Church.  It  would  have  beea 
more  becoming  in  Dr.  Hopkins  to  have  used  his  works  to 
show  the  practical  operation  of  the  confessional,  altboi^  eves 
these  are  misunderstood  by  tbe  carnal-minded,  who  conTouod 
moderation  of  sentiment  with  relaxation  and  indulgence. 

*  Lib.  de  Lapsis, 
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We  ask  llie  calm  alienlion  of  our  readers  lo  the  fact,  thai  Sl- 
AlphoDsus  de  Liguori  —  altlioiigh,  from  the  ioDOcence  of  bis 
life,  unacquainted  with  vice — studied  (he  science  of  morals  in 
aU  its  most  disgusling  details,  and  discussed  every  most  delicate 
question  in  a  body  of  moral  theology,  composed  for  the  use 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  congregation  which  he  founded,  and 
of  priests  generally.  All  those  points  which  the  Jesuit  Vasquez 
treated  of  in  his  work  on  marriage,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
persons  of  re6ned  sensibilities,  are  brought  under  review  by  the 
saint,  and  closely  examined.  It  is  heyond  a  doubt  that  he  him- 
self had  the  most  delicate  sense  of  purity,  and  siiunned  with 
extreme  caution  whatever  might  sully  his  virginal  innocence. 
As  a  religious  superior  he  was  jealous,  in  the  highest  degree, 
of  the  purity  of  the  members  of  his  institute  ;  as  a  bishop,  he 
watched  over  the  morals  of  his  clergy  with  unceasing  solicitude. 
Can  we  suppose  that  he  put  into  their  hands  a  book  calculated 
to  tarnish  their  conscience,  and  lo  enable  ibem  lo  tamper  with 
those  wtio  might  seek  liieir  guidance?  Since  he  has  examined 
with  so  much  minuteness  every  possible  deviation  from  virtue,— 
since  he  has  taken  the  pains  lo  qualify  each  sinful  act,  —  since 
his  eye  has  pierced  the  nuptial  veil,  and  his  hand  has  traced 
what  is  lawful  and  what  is  forbidden  in  the  matrimonial  rela- 
tions, —  we  must  be  convinced  that  his  long  experience  in  the 
confessional  —  reaching  beyond  half  a  century  —  taught  him 
thai  the  accurate  knowledge  of  all  these  details  is  highly  im- 
portant for  the  direction  of  souls,  and  that  it  can  he  acquired 
and  used  without  detriment  lo  the  virtue  of  llie  spiritual  physi- 
cian. It  may  be  perilous  to  the  weak  and  lo  the  self-con6dent. 
but  the  danger  is  remote  for  those  who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  study 
the  greatness  of  human  disorders  with  a  view  to  apply  suitable 
remedies.  How  many  weak  youths  were  won  to  holy  purity 
by  tlie  secret  exhortations  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  whose  purity  of 
life  appeared  in  the  words  of  admonition  which  he  uttered  ! 
How  many  lost  ones  were  drawn  to  the  confessional  by  the 
preaching  of  St.  Alphonsus,  there  to  experience  the  power  of 
Divine  grace,  stopping  the  issue  which  no  medicine  could  heal, 
and  imparting  strength  unattainable  by  mere  human  effort  ! 

The  questions  put  by  the  confessor  are  referred  to  by  the 
two  writers  whom  we  have  before  us  as  an  immediate  occasion 
of  revolting  abuses.  Do  ihey  suppose  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
confessors  lo  qneslion  penitents  generally  on  all  possible  de- 
riaiions  from  the  code  of  morals  ?  They  should  know  that  con- 
fession is  a  duty  of  the  penitent,  to  aid  whom  interrogatories 
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are  occasionally  used,  only  as  far  as  they  may  be  deemed 
necessary,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  circumstances  of 
each  individual.  If  a  child  presents  himself,  the  innoceiiee 
of  his  heart  is  not  endangered  by  any  inopportune  questioo ; 
whilst  the  hoary  sinner,  whose  iniquities  are  multiplied  aboft 
the  hairs  of  his  head,  often  desires  the  aid  of  bis  spiritual  fa- 
ther to  recount  over  the  transgressions  of  his  misspent  yean. 
The  chaste  virgin  is  not  assailed  with  interrogatories,  such  u 
may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  probe  the  deep  wounds  of  tlie 
child  of  misfortune.  In  the  Ritual,  discretion,  reserve,  and 
caution  are  strongly  inculcated  to  confessors,  whilst  brevity  and 
modesty  are  prescribed  to  penitents.  We  can  safely  appeal  to 
the  general  experience  of  all  who  practise  confession,  who  wiO 
testify  that  it  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  tfatf 
its  tendency  is  to  produce  a  loathing  of  sin,  and  a  love  ibr 
virtue. 

The  horror  which  some  affect  for  the  mention  of  sins  alluded 
to  in  tables  for  self-examination,  and  more  fully  discussed  k 
theological  works,  is  truly  Pharisaical.  They  read  with  eager- 
ness the  most  morbid  descriptions  in  popular  novels  ;  tbej 
enter  into  all  the  revolting  details  of  unnatural  crimes  whicli 
the  newspapers  furnish  ;  they  witness  without  remorse  the  rooit 
exciting  exhibitions  ;  and  yet  they  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  certain  sins  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  civ* 
ilization  and  morals  !  Alas  for  poor  human  nature  !  What 
crime  is  there  on  record  that  cannot  find  its  counterpart  in  our 
age  and  country  ?  It  is  much  if  the  moral  sentiment  be  main- 
tained, and  public  decorum  respected  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  deny 
that  individual  frailty  is  extreme.  We  have  no  wish  to  depre- 
ciate the  morals  of  the  community  ;  we  will  consent  to  r^^ud 
the  sins  referred  to  in  our  prayer-books  as  mere  possibilities ; 
but  we  deny  the  prudence  of  keeping  them  wholly  out  of  view, 
lest  some  who  may  have  transgressed  blind  themselves  to  tlie 
malice  of  their  acts,  and  go  forward  in  the  career  of  perditioo. 
From  what  sources,  we  ask,  have  these  details  been  derived  ? 
Is  it  not  from  those  very  Scriptures  which  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  children,  of  either  sex,  from  an  early  age  ?  Do  our 
books  designed  for  popular  use  represent  those  excesses  as 
vividly  as  St.  Paul  ?  Do  not  our  theologians  themselves  fol- 
low closely  on  the  track  marked  out  by  the  Apostle,  as  well  as 
by  Moses  ?  Can  any  thing  be  found  in  the  discrimination  of 
what  is  lawful  and  what  is  forbidden,  as  given  in  tbeoloeical 
works,  so  exciting  as  the  plain  narrative  of  unnatural  crunes 
presented  by  the  Sacred  Historians  ? 
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Si.  Chrysostom  justly  remarks  ihai  St.  Paul,  writing  lo  the  Ro- 
mans, found  it  necessary  to  speak  of  unnatural  crimes  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  to  be  understood,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  shock 
modesty  by  its  plainness,  —  two  qualities  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  combine  ;  "  for  if  you  speak  with  delicacy,  you  can 
scarcely  make  your  hearer  feel  his  guilt,  so  that,  if  you  aim  at 
making  him  deeply  sensible  of  it,  you  must  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly attack  vice.  This  prudent  and  holy  soul  succeeded  in 
uniting  both  qualities,  rebuking  the  sinner  in  the  name  of  out- 
raged nature,  yet  using  a  kind  of  veil  that  modesty  should 
appear  in  the  manner  of  his  speech. "•  The  prudence  and 
delicacy  of  ihe  Apostle  are  closely  imitated  by  confessors. 
They  do  not  ordinarily  put  questions  concerning  the  heathenish 
vices  against  which  he  inveighs  ;  but  they  listen  to  the  sad  nar- 
rative which  the  sinner  makes  of  his  own  ofTences,  and  they 
warn  him  of  the  punishments  which  await  him  who,  with  the 
knowledge  and  grace  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  degrades 
himself  by  excess.  The  confessional  thus  presents  an  op|)or- 
lunity  for  reproving  vice  without  exposing  it  to  the  public  gaze, 
and  of  inspiring  a  loathing  for  sin  without  naming  it,  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  sinner  affording  the  ground  for  the  paternal 
admonition  of  the  confessor. 

Some  points  of  morality  are  by  general  consent  banished 
from  the  pulpit,  which,  nevertheless,  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
marked  in  the  plainest  terms  in  Ihe  Scripture,  adding  most  awful 
facts  to  impress  Ihem-f  For  the  thousands  who  cannot  read, 
and  others  who  have  not  advened  to  these  special  passages, 
these  facts  and  principles  are  utterly  unavailing,  except  through 
ihe  confessional.  Conscience,  indeed,  if  free  from  improper 
influence,  might  discover  the  wickedness  of  certain  practices  ; 
but  unhappily  she  is  easily  blinded,  and  her  still,  small  voice 
is  unheeded  by  many  who  present  an  exterior  marked  by  ihe 
strictest  regard  for  morality.  Others  struggle  with  their  con- 
victions, half  stiHe  remorse,  and  for  want  of  counsel  live  od 
in  partial  blindness  and  interior  conflict.  Although  it  is  not 
the  duty  or  practice  of  confessors  to  interrogate  unnecessarily 
on  matters  of  this  kind,  the  penitent  here  finds  an  opportunity 
for  relieving  mental  anxiety,  and  learns  that  the  natural  law  and 
the  Divine  are  above  all  considerations  of  human  respect,  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  sickness,  and  poverty.  From  the  reserve 
of  confessors,  it  still  happens  that  some  who  frequent  tbe  iribu- 
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nal  live  on  in  a  state  which  God  has  marked  io  the  Scriptures 
as  very  wicked  ;  but  how  much  more  frequent  must  this  culpa- 
ble delusion  be  in  those  who  have  no  one  whom  they  dare  con- 
sult on  matters  of  such  extreme  delicacy !  The  boiiaess  ai 
the  tribunal  and  of  the  place,  the  sacredness  of  the  office,  in- 
spire a  con6dence  which  in  no  other  circumstances  can  be 
entertained. 

We  regard  it  as  a  counsel  of  Divine  Providence  that  the  con- 
fessional has  become  the  chief  matter  of  controversy  iot  this 
age  and  country.  The  foul  vituperation  of  its  assailants  serves 
to  direct  attention  to  the  strictness  of  our  moral  code,  which 
regulates  the  most  delicate  relations  of  human  life,  and  widi 
nice  discrimination  determines  right  and  wrong  in  thought, 
word,  and  action.  The  turpitude  of  sin  is  inherent  :  it  is  not 
the  result  of  theological  inquisition,  or  of  the  scrutiny  of  the 
confessional. 

The  formularies  of  confession  which  Bishop  HopkinsL  has  col- 
lected from  the  Middle  Ages  show  Uiat  sins  of  all  kinds  were 
considered  to  be  matter  of  accusation,  whenever  the  conscioice 
of  the  penitent  reproached  him  with  their  commission.  It  can- 
not, indeed,  be  supposed  that  the  bishops,  to  whom  several  of 
these  formularies  are  ascribed,  were  guilty  of  the  enormities 
which  they  detail ;  but  it  is  likely  that  they  were  composed  by 
them,  or  by  their  authority,  for  the  direction  of  penitents, 
who  might  appropriate  to  themselves  such  portions  of  them  as 
they  found  applicable  to  their  own  case,  it  is  quite  improba- 
ble that  each  one  recited  the  entire  formulary,  accusing  himself 
in  general  terms  of  every  kind  of  sin ;  for  this  would  imply 
falsehood,  and  would  amount  to  nothing,  the  formulary  being 
common  to  all.  They  served,  we  imagine,  the  same  purpose  as 
modern  tables  of  sins,  and  were  used  with  such  modifications  as 
the  individual  found  necessary  to  represent  the  real  state  of  his 
conscience.  Questions  directed  to  this  end  are  prescribed  in 
the  penitential  work  of  John  the  Faster,  who  sat  in  the  patii- 
archal  chair  of  Constantinople  at  the  time  when  the  monk  Au- 
gustine laid  the  foundation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hierarchy.  This 
proves  that  private  confession  continued  to  be  practised  in  the 
Church  of  Constantinople,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  public  penitentiary  by  Nectarius,  who,  in  leaving  each 
one  at  liberty  to  approach  communion  conformably  to  hb 
conscience,  did  not  free  him  from  the  Divine  law  of  having  re- 
course to  the  priest  for  absolution. 

The  advantages  of  the  confessional  must  be  obvious  oo 
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the  slightest  reflection.  It  is  a  means  of  securing  the  practice 
C^tbe  maxims  and  laws  of  Christ,  since  the  penileiit  is  charged 
to  compare  hia  conduct  with  the  Gospel  standard,  and  stale  with 
candor  wherein  he  has  transgressed.  Considering  human  frail- 
ty,  we  cannot  hope  that  Christians  will  be  altogether  without 
sin.  It  is  much  to  entice  them  lo  reformation  hy  the  hope  of 
pardon  on  condllion  of  repentance.  Men  easily  content  tliem- 
selves  with  a  moral  exterior  regulated  by  public  opinion.  Con- 
fession obliges  them  to  search  into  their  own  hearts,  to  dis- 
cover their  secret  offences,  to  weigli  the  motives  of  their 
conduct,  and  to  labor  to  remove  every  stain  from  their  con- 
science. The  scrutiny  is  left  chiefly  to  themselves,  —  the  ac- 
cusation must  be  spontaneous,  and  the  pardon  depends  on  their 
fidelity  in  preparing  for  its  reception  hy  compunction  and  virtu- 
ous resolution.  The  judge  appointed  to  receive  their  confes- 
sion, and  pronounce  forgiveness,  is  bound  hy  his  office  to  study 
the  Divine  law,  and  to  see  that  it  be  understood  by  the  penitent, 
and  apphed  to  his  conduct.  He  Is  to  judge  without  fear  or 
favor,  having  God  only  in  view,  in  whose  name  he  acts,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  sinner.  At  the  peril  of  his  own  soul  he  is 
charged  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  accordance  with  the  un- 
changeable principles  of  the  Gospel. 

The  two  writers,  among  those  on  our  list,  who  have  dilated 
most  on  the  horrors  of  the  confessional, — Dr.  Hopkins  with 
affected  delicacy,  and  Dr.  Hawks  under  a  visor,  —  particularly 
advert  lo  its  secrecy,  and  describe  the  dangers  to  female  inno- 
cence in  a  private  apartment,  at  the  mercy  of  a  confessor  whose 
acts  or  speeches  are  concealed  even  from  her  own  mother  un- 
der an  impenetrable  veil  of  secrecy.  This  has  one,  at  least,  of 
the  characteristics  of  poetry,  —  it  is  pure  fiction.  The  confes- 
sional, according  to  the  prescription  of  Uie  Roman  Ritual  and 
the  general  usage  of  Catholic  countries,  is  a  box  with  two  dis- 
tinct apartments,  the  penitent  being  entirely  separated  from  the 
priest,  with  whom  she  communicates  only  through  a  lattice  or 
grate.  It  is  placed  in  an  open  and  public  situation  in  the 
church,  and  is  generally  surrounded  at  the  time  when  confes- 
sions are  heard  by  a  number  of  persons,  so  that  priest  and  pen- 
itent are  ahke  under  observation.  Secrecy  is  incumbent  on  the 
penitent  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  dishonorable  and  unjust  to  ex- 
pose the  confessor  to  censure  or  injury  for  any  advice  consci- 
entiously given  ;  but  in  case  of  any  abuse  of  the  ministry,  even 
in  the  slightest  degree,  hy  an  improper  insinuation,  so  far  from 
secrecy  being  enjoined,  the  denunciation  of  tlie  prevaricator  to 
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his  ecclesiastical  superior  is  absolutely  commanded.  Tius 
must  be  known  to  both  these  writers,  sbce  they  dwell  with  sat- 
isfaction on  the  Papal  decrees  regarding  the  abuse  of  the  con- 
fessional. But  how  shall  we  reconcile  this  knowledge  with  the 
effort  to  persuade  their  readers  tliat  a  patent  is  given  for  the 
most  unbridled  licentiousness  by  the  inviolable  secrecy  eojoioed 
on  the  penitent  f  The  privileges  of  the  tribunal  are  in  her  &- 
vor,  and  for  her  protection. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  frequency  of  such  abuse,  the  testi- 
mony of  Llorente  —  a  traitor  to  his  religion  as  well  as  his  coun- 
try —  is  utterly  worthless.  The  extension  said  to  have  been 
granted  by  the  Spanish  Inquisitors  of  the  time  for  denuncia- 
tions, is  likely  to  have  arisen  rather  from  their  scarceness  than 
from  their  number.  The  allegations  of  apostates,  on  which  Dr. 
Hopkins  relies,  are  self-refuted,  since  they  ought  long  before  to 
have  abandoned  a  ministry  which  they  represent  as  essentialh^ 
corrupt.  Above  all  statements  and  conjectures  is  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  use  of  the  confessional  is  regarded  as  t 
means  of  sanctification  by  all  Catholics  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition  of  life,  —  especially  by  those  who  frequent  it.  If  it 
were,  as  it  is  represented,  a  sink  of  corruption,  it  would  be 
shunned  by  the  virtuous ;  its  very  name  would  excite  horror, 
and  its  approach  would  be  forbidden  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties by  every  parent,  every  husband,  every  guardian  of  unpfo- 
tected  innocence. 

The  triumphant  vindication  of  the  confessional  is  found  in 
the  conGdence  which  is  universally  entertabed  in  its  purity, 
which  far  outweighs  the  foul  suspicions  of  carnal-minded  men, 
and  the  fouler  charges  of  licentious  lecturers  or  unprincipled 
pamphleteers.  The  homage  rendered  to  it,  on  both  sides  ot  the 
Atlantic,  by  men  of  high  moral  character  not  of  our  commun- 
ion, more  than  compensates  for  these  slanderous  assaults.  The 
conversion  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  Mis- 
kell,  Forbes,  Huntington,  Preston,  MacLeod,  is  an  earnest  of 
the  great  number  who  by  this  means  will  be  led  back  to  the 
ancient  paths.  Bishop  Ives  does  not  hesitate  to  say, —  '<0& 
this  doctrine  of  priestly  absolution  the  great  battle  of  Christ's 
authority  in  the  Church  is  to  be  fought."  We  must,  however, 
again  express  our  regret  that  he  does  not  exhibit  the  high  qual- 
ities which  should  distinguish  a  leader  who  combats  for  the  truth. 
The  weakness  with  which  he  yielded  last  year  to  the  Salisbury 
Convention  was  not  fully  redeemed  by  his  prompt  disclaimer 
of  the  interpretation  which  they  gave  to  his  words ;  for  although 
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he  assumed  ihe  lone  and  swelled  to  ilie  dignity  of  o  real  bishop, 
be  neither  acknowledged  his  error  unequivocally,  nor  avowed 
the  truth  in  its  fulness.  For  a  moment  he  appeared  in  a  grand 
attitude,  and  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  rebuking  with  be- 
coming severity  the  presbyters  who  had  sat  in  judgment  on 
their  prelate  :  — "  I  am  a  bishop.  Who  are  you  who  usurp  the 
judgment  seat  ?  1  have  retracted  nothing  :  1  shall  never  re- 
tract any  thing."  But  the  grandeur  of  that  scene  soon  passed 
away,  the  high  tone  of  authority  subsided  ;  and  now  with  fal* 
tering  accents  lie  qualifies  and  modifies  his  assertions,  in  order 
to  silence  the  murmurs  of  his  clerical  subordinates.  Men  look 
in  vain  for  the  spirit  of  an  Ambrose  and  a  Basil  in  Ihe  shadowy 
representatives  of  the  episcopate. 

The  history  of  the  confessional  cannot  be  written  by  the  pen 
of  man  :  it  is  the  narrative  of  the  secrets  of  Divine  mercy. 
The  angels  who  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  constant- 
ly hover  around  this  tribunal,  blotting  out  the  sins  as  they  are 
uttered,  wiping  away  the  tears  that  trickle  down  the  cheek  of 
the  penitent,  knocking  off  the  chains  which  hold  the  sinner  a 
bondman  of  Satan,  and  whispering  peace.  Who  that  has 
opened  his  mouth  in  humble  confession,  with  a  contrite  and  af- 
flicted spirit,  has  not  felt,  at  the  moment  when  the  priest  pro- 
nounced absolution,  an  inward  and  mysterious  change,  ilie 
token,  if  not  evidence,  of  pardon  ,'  The  consolation  which 
confession  imparts,  the  hope  which  it  inspires,  the  strength 
which  it  communicates,  show  it  to  he  a  heaven-born  institution, 
a  boon  of  Divine  goodness.  Let  those  calumniate  it  who  are 
strangers  to  its  healing  virtue  ;  but  the  wretched  whom  it  has 
comforted,  the  lost  whom  it  has  reclaimed,  the  dead  whom 
it  has  restored  to  life,  will  bear  witness  that  it  is  a  work  of  Di- 
vme  power  unto  salvation.  We  shall  close  with  the  simple 
statement  of  a  fact.  An  aged  Lutheran  minister,  whose  con- 
victions and  aHeclions  tended  strongly  to  Catholicity,  once 
avowed  to  us  his  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. "  1  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  sinned  ;  and  I  dread 
going  forth  to  meet  my  Judge,  without  any  previous  assurance 
that  my  repentance  has  been  such  as  he  demands.  I  would  fain 
hear  from  the  lips  of  his  ministers,  '  The  Lord  hath  taken  away 
thy  sin.'  "  As  he  was  dying,  the  priest  was  called  in,  barely 
in  time  to  bid  him  go  in  peace. 
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as  shallow,  heretical,  and  in6del  travellers  would  fain  persuade 
us,  the  positive  enlisting  of  the  senses,  the  passions,  and  sensi- 
tive affections  in  her  service. 

Some  would-be  philosophers  and  moralists,  indeed,  attempt 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes  we  have  in- 
dicated.    They  would  condemn  the  purely  sensual  art  as  op- 
posed to  true  beauty,  and  yet  would  not  require  all  art  to  be 
purely  ascetic.     They  persuade  themselves  that  the  artist,  tbe 
poet,  the  orator,  or  the  rhetorician  may  lawfully  avail  himself 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  our  sensitive  emotions,  passions,  affec- 
tions, tendencies,  if  he  only  recognizes  at  tbe  same  time  thit 
he  delights  and  charms  us  by  exciting  and  employing  them,  that 
we  must  not  forget  to  be  orthodox  and  moral,  and  takes  caro 
to  caution  us  against  suffering  them  to  run  into  excess.     Tbqr 
assume  that  nature  is  essentially  good,  and  that  its  tendenciei 
are  all  proper  to  be  consulted,  unless  unduly  excited,  and  in- 
ordinately strengthened.    They  see  evil  only  in  their  excess,— 
in  suffering  them  to  exceed  a  certain  proportion,  —  and  chum 
us  by  their  indulgence  and  moderation,  by  their  suavity  and  con- 
descension to  our  weakness.    But  for  this  very  reason  they  ire 
the  most  dangerous  class  of  philosophizers  and  moralixen  we 
have  amongst  us  ;  they  soothe  and  lull  the  conscience  while  thej 
delight  the  flesh.     Their  error  is  subtile,  and  not  easily  detect- 
ed by  the  ordinary  mind.     They  deceive  many,  and  would,  if 
it  were  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect. 

Physically  considered,  we  grant  that  our  nature  is  good,  and 
so  is  the  nature  of  the  Devil  himself ;  as  follows  from  the  6ct 
that  summum  ens  is  summum  bonum^  and  every  creature  of  a 
perfect  and  good  creator  must  be  itself  good.  Of  this  there  ii 
no  doubt ;  and  hence  no  ascetic,  no  master  of  spiritual  liiiii 
ever  demands  of  us  the  physical  immolation  of  ourselves,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  But  morally  considered,  our  nature  is  not 
good  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  corrupt.  Trae,  physically  coa- 
sidered,  our  nature  was  not  essentially  changeid  by  tbe  FaL 
We  had  the  same  lower  nature  in  the  state  of  innocence  tht 
we  have  in  our  lapsed  state,  and  the  natural  ends  and  tendencies 
of  that  nature  were  then,  in  themselves  considered,  precisely 
what  they  are  now  ;  but  they  were  then  subordinated  to  rea- 
son, and  through  grace  held  in  strict  subjection  to  understand- 
ing and  will,  which  were  themselves  by  the  same  grace  beU  la 
strict  subjection  to  the  will  of  God.  Their  natural  objects 
were  not  then  pursued  inordinately,  nor  for  their  own  sake; 
and  the  action  of  the  man,  in  so  far  as  he  sought  those  objects, 
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This  is  not  a  fashionable  mode  of  reviewing,  we  admit,  Bnd 
is  generally  regarded  as  narrow,  illiberal,  and  bigoted  ;  for  it  is 
in  our  days  thouglit  to  be  a  mark  of  wisdom  lo  deny  the  unity 
and  universality  both  of  the  first  and  of  the  final  cause  of  ihe 
universe,  to  separate  philosophy  from  theology,  truth  from 
revelation,  Christianity  from  the  Church,  morality  from  relig- 
ion, and  art,  or,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  cesllielics,  from 
raoraliiy.  But  this  is  a  fact  not  precisely  to  the  credit  of  the 
age.  Catholicity,  in  the  order  of  ideas  or  principles,  is  the 
truth  and  the  whole  iruth,  whether  the  truth  evident  to  natural 
reason,  or  the  truth  revealed  and  affirmed  to  us  by  supernatural 
auihoriiy.  li  therefore  necessarily  extends  to  every  depart- 
ment of  human  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  Nothing,  then,  in 
any  order,  or  under  any  relation,  is  really  separable  from  it, 
exempted  from  its  law,  or  commendable  save  as  inspired  by  it 
and  as  it  conforms  to  it.  Falsehood  either  as  to  the  principle 
or  as  to  the  end  is  never  commendable,  and  moral  deformity  is 
no  less  repugnant  to  the  beautiful  than  physical  deformity.  The 
tVahlverwandUckaften,  or  Elective  Affinities,  of  Goethe  is  as 
ofTensive  (o  good  taste  as  shocking  to  the  moral  sense. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  beautiful  is  not,  in  some  sense,  dis- 
tinguishable from  truth  of  doctrine  and  soundness  of  morals,  but 
we  do  maintain  that  it  is  never  separable  from  them.  Alt  art 
or  (Esthetics  must  be  addressed  to  man  under  one  or  all  of 
three  relations,  —  I.  The  intellect,  or  understanding  ;  2.  The 
will  ;  3.  The  imagination.  The  proper  object  of  the  under- 
standing is  truth  ;  of  the  will,  moral  good  ;  of  the  imagination,  if 
you  please,  the  beautiful.  All  literature,  or  any  other  species 
of  art,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  intellect  and  will,  must 
be  true  and  morally  good,  therefore  must  be  grounded  in  Cath- 
olic doctrine  and  morals  ;  for  aside  from  these,  in  the  intellect- 
ual and  volilive  orders,  all  is  false  and  immoral,  neither  true  nor 
good.  The  imagination  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  mixed  fac- 
ulty, partaking  both  of  the  rational  nature  and  of  Ihe  irrational, 
and  in  some  sense  as  a  union  of  the  two,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
soul  and  body.  But  it  is  primarily  and  essentially  rational,  or 
intellectual,  and  moves  as  intellect  before  moving  as  sensibility; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  intellectual  apprehension  before  it  rs  sen- 
sitive afTection,  as  the  life  and  activity  of  the  body  are  from  the 
soul,  not  the  life  and  activity  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  The 
beautiful,  then,  as  the  proper  object  of  the  imagination,  must  be 
really  objective  and  intelligible,  and  therefore  belong  lo  the  or- 
der of  the  true  and  the  good,  and  be  at  bottom  identical  with 
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as  shallow,  heretical,  and  infidel  travellers  would  fain  persuade 
us,  ihe  positive  enlisling  of  the  senses,  the  passions,  and  sensi- 
tive affections  in  her  service. 

Some  would-be  philosophers  and  moralists,  indeei),  allenipi 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  ihe  two  estretnes  we  have  ia- 
dicated.  They  would  condemn  the  purely  sensual  art  as  op- 
posed to  true  beauty,  and  yet  would  not  require  ail  art  lo  be 
purely  ascetic.  They  persuade  themselves  that  the  artist,  the 
poet,  the  orator,  or  the  rhetorician  may  lawfully  avail  hini!«lf 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  our  sensitive  emotions,  passions,  affec- 
tions, tendencies,  if  he  only  recognizes  at  the  same  timetkai 
he  delights  and  charms  us  by  exciting  and  employing  them,  that 
we  must  not  forget  to  be  orthodox  and  moral,  and  takes  care 
to  caution  us  against  suffering  them  lo  run  into  excess,  Tlwy 
assume  that  nature  is  essentially  good,  and  that  its  tendencies 
are  all  proper  to  be  consulted,  unless  unduly  excited,  and  in- 
ordinately strengthened.  They  see  evil  only  in  their  excess,— 
in  suffering  them  to  exceed  a  certain  proportion,  —  and  charm 
us  by  their  indulgence  and  moderation,  by  their  suavity  and  cod- 
descension  to  our  weakness.  But  for  this  very  reasoti  tbey  in 
the  most  dangerous  class  of  phitosophizers  and  moralizers  oe 
have  amongst  us  ;  they  soothe  and  lull  the  conscience  while  thej 
delight  the  flesh.  Their  error  is  subiile,  and  not  easily  dete(»- 
ed  by  the  ordinary  mind,  Tbey  deceive  many,  and  would,  if 
it  were  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect. 

Physically  considered,  we  grant  that  our  nature  is  good,  mi 
so  is  the  nature  of  the  Devil  himself ;  as  follows  from  the  GmI 
(hat  sammum  ens  is  summum  bonum,  and  every  creature  of  i 
perfect  and  good  creator  must  be  itself  good.  Of  this  then  is 
no  doubt ;  and  hence  no  ascetic,  no  master  of  spiriiuRl  life, 
ever  demands  of  us  the  physical  immolation  of  ourselves,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  But  morally  considered,  our  nature  is  i»t 
good  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  corrupt.  True,  physically  con- 
sidered, our  nature  was  not  essentially  changed  by  the  Fsll. 
We  liad  the  same  lower  nature  in  the  stale  of  innocence  lint 
we  have  in  our  lapsed  state,  and  the  natural  ends  and  tendencies 
of  that  nature  were  then,  in  themselves  considered,  precisely 
what  they  are  now  ;  but  ihey  were  then  subordinated  to  rea- 
son, and  through  grace  held  in  strict  subjection  to  understand- 
ing and  will,  which  were  themselves  by  tne  same  grace  hHd  in 
strict  subjection  to  the  will  of  (Jod.  Their  natural  object) 
were  not  tlien  pursued  inordinately,  nor  for  llieir  own  sake; 
and  the  action  of  the  man,  in  so  far  as  he  sought  those  objecISi 
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sort  is  a  counterfeit  or  false  art  ;  because  just  in  proportion  as 
we  follow  the  sensitive  nature,  we  run  away  from  God,  "  the 
first  good  and  the  first  fair,"  ihe  supreme  and  absolute  truth, 
tho  supreme  and  absolute  good,  and  the  supreme  and  absolute 
beauty,  and  tend  towards  liie  creature  as  final  cause,  or  ultimate 
end,  therefore  towards  supreme  and  absolute  falsehood,  and 
consequently  towards  supreme  and  absolute  nullity,  since  the 
creature  separated  from  God  is  a  nullity,  and  absolute  nullity 
must  needs  be  as  far  removed  from  the  beautiful  as  it  is  from 
the  true  and  the  good. 

The  beautiful  is  not  a  human  creation  ;  men  do  not  make  it ; 
it  is  real,  and  independent  of  the  genius  that  discovers  it  or  seeks 
to  embody  it  In  works  of  art,  in  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  or  architecture,  it  then,  like  all  reality,  has  its 
origin  in  God,  and  even  as  created  beauty  must  be,  though  dis- 
tinguishable, yet  inseparable  from  God,  and  like  every  creature 
in  its  degree  an  image  of  God.  God  creates  all  things  after 
the  ideas  or  archetypes  in  bis  own  Divine  mind,  or  infinite  in- 
telligence. These  ideas  or  archetypes  in  his  intellect  are  in- 
distinguishable from  bis  essence  ;  for,  as  St.  Thomas,  after  St. 
Auguslme,  teaches,  "  idea  in  Veo  niKil  est  atiud  tjuam  essentia 
Dei."  It  is  precisely  in  this  image  of  God  in  which  all  things 
\a  their  degree  and  according  to  their  nature  are  created,  that 
reside  the  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty  of  things.  Whatever  ob- 
scures this  image,  or  leads  us  away  from  it,  or  substitutes  for  it 
the  image  of  the  creature,  obscures  the  beautiful,  and  leads  us 
away  from  it,  into  the  deformed  and  the  inane,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  case  with  the  art  that  takes  for  its  object  the  pleasure 
or  satisfaction  of  the  inferior  soul,  or  ibe  corrupt  appetites  and 
passions  of  our  nature.  Whence  it  follows  that  only  the  art  that 
operates  in  the  second  mode  we  have  defined,  that  is,  to  allay 
concupiscence,  lo  ti^nquillize  the  passions,  and  enfeeble  their 
force,  can  be  true  and  genuine  art,  or  the  art  that  really  and 
truly  embodies  the  beautiful.  This  it  can  do  only  by  elevating 
us  into  a  region  above  the  sphere  of  the  sensitive  soul,  above 
the  merely  sensible  world,  into  the  intelligible  world,  by  excit- 
ing in  us  noble  thoughts,  lofty  aspirations,  and  so  charming 
the  rational  soul,  the  intellect  and  will,  with  spiritual  truth  and 
goodness,  that  the  sensitive  soul,  so  to  speak,  is  for  the  lime 
being  overpowered  and  rendered  unable  to  disturb  us.  This  Is 
what  the  Church  has  always  aimed  at  tn  her  sacred  art,  wlieiher 
manifested  in  her  noble  hymns,  her  grand  cathedrals,  her  splen- 
did ritual,  or  hersolemn  chants  and  soul-subduing  music  ; —  not, 
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as  shallow,  heretical,  and  infidel  travellers  would  fain  persuade 
us,  the  positive  enlisting  of  the  senses,  Uie  passions,  aod  semi- 
live  affections  in  her  service. 

Some  wouid-be  philosophers  and  moralists,  indeed,  aitempl 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  two  esiremes  we  have  in- 
dicated. They  would  condemn  the  purely  sensual  art  as  op- 
posed to  true  beauty,  and  yet  would  not  require  all  art  to  be 
purely  ascetic.  They  persuade  themselves  that  the  artist,  the 
poet,  the  orator,  or  the  rhetorician  may  lawfully  avail  himself 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  our  sensitive  emotions,  passions,  affec- 
tions, tendencies,  if  he  only  recognizes  ai  the  same  lime  that 
he  delights  and  charms  us  by  exciting  and  employing  them,  tbii 
we  must  not  forget  to  be  orthodox  and  moral,  and  takes  core 
10  caution  us  against  suffering  them  to  run  into  excess.  Tlrey 
assume  that  nature  is  essentially  good,  and  that  its  tendencies 
are  all  proper  to  be  consulted,  unless  unduly  excited,  and  in- 
ordinately strengthened.  They  see  evil  only  in  their  excess,— 
in  suffering  them  to  exceed  a  certain  proportion,  — and  cbami 
us  by  their  indulgence  and  moderation,  by  their  suavity  and  con- 
descension to  our  weakness.  But  for  this  very  reason  they  sre 
the  most  dangerous  class  of  philnsophizers  and  nioralizers  we 
have  amongst  us ;  they  soothe  and  lull  the  conscience  while  ibe| 
delight  the  flesh.  Their  error  is  subtile,  and  not  easily  detect- 
ed by  the  ordinary  mind.  They  deceive  many,  and  wouM,  if 
it  were  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect- 
Physically  considered,  we  grant  that  our  nature  is  good,  and 
so  is  the  nature  of  the  Devil  himself;  as  follows  from  the  fact 
that  siimmum  ens  is  swnmum  bonum,  and  every  creature  of  1 
perfect  and  good  creator  must  be  itself  good.  Of  this  there  is 
no  doubt ;  and  hence  no  ascetic,  no  master  of  spiritual  lifSi 
ever  demands  of  ns  the  physical  immolation  of  ourselves,  eithei 
in  whole  or  in  part.  But  morally  considered,  our  nature  is  oat 
good  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  corrupt.  True,  physically  con- 
sidered, our  nature  was  not  essentially  changed  by  the  FbP. 
We  had  the  same  lower  nature  in  the  state  of  innocence  tbt 
we  have  in  our  lapsed  state,  and  the  natural  ends  and  tendencies 
of  that  nature  were  then,  in  themselves  considered,  precisely 
what  they  are  now  ;  but  they  were  then  subordinated  lo  re»- 
son,  and  through  grace  held  in  strict  subjection  to  undersunil- 
ing  and  will,  which  were  themselves  by  the  same  grace  held  in 
strict  subjection  to  the  will  of  God.  Their  natural  objects 
were  not  then  pursued  inordinately,  nor  for  their  own  sake; 
and  the  action  of  the  man,  in  so  far  as  he  sought  ibose  objects^ 
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did  in  no  sense  lermmate  in  lliem.  He  ale,  but  not  to  enjoy 
ihe  pleasures  of  tlie  palate,  nor  merely  to  preserve  ihe  life  of 
his  body  ;  but  to  preserve  ihe  life  of  his  body  for  the  sake  of 
God,  of  employing  himself  io  the  service  of  his  Maker.  But 
when  he  sinned,  he  lost  the  grace  which  held  concupiscence, 
or  the  inferior  powers  of  the  soul,  in  subjection  to  the  higher 
or  rational  powers,  and  escaping  from  the  dominion  of  reason, 
they  recovered  their  natural  freedom,  and  henceforih  operated 
according  to  iheir  own  inherent  laws  for  the  various  sensual 
ends  to  which  they  all  naturally  tend,  when  unrestrained  by 
reason  and  grace.  The  common  end  of  all  these  tendencies 
is  sensual  pleasure  ;  sensual  pleasure  is  derivable  only  from  the 
possession  of  sensible  objects  or  sensible  goods  ;  and  hence  the 
sensual  man,  ibe  natural  or  carnal  man,  seeks  always  sensual 
pleasure  as  his  ultimate  end,  and  the  possession  of  sensible 
goods  as  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Intellect  and  will  —  ihe 
nobler  part  of  his  nature  —  are  for  him  only  "  insiriimemal  fac- 
ulties," as  the  Fourlerisls  espressly  denominate  them,  and  he 
esteems  and  cultivates  them  only  as  means  of  gaining  these 
sensible  goods,  and  for  procuring  sensual  pleasure.  This 
carnal  or  natural  man,  following  bis  natural  tendencies,  and 
seeking  his  own  sensual  pleasure,  is  Intelleciually  and  morally 
dead.  The  end  and  the  objects  he  seeks  are  in  the  created 
Order,  and  his  activity  terminates  in  the  creature,  and  therefore 
he  acts  In  a  direction  from  God,  and  adopts  as  his  final  cause, 
or  ultimate  end,  a  final  cause  or  ultimate  end  opposed  to  God, 
who  is  his  sole  final,  as  his  sole  first  cause,  his  last  end,  as  his 
first  beginning.  He  sins,  then,  iDieDectually,  by  assuming  a 
false  final  cause,  denying  his  true,  and  asserting  a  false,  ulti- 
mate end  ;  and  he  sins  morally,  by  rejecting  God  as  his  sover- 
eign, and  devoting  himself  to  a  false  sovereign,  and  giving  what 
is  due  to  God  alone  to  the  creature  who  has  no  right  to  it. 
We  may  lawfully  seek  the  creature  in  God,  for  tlie  creature  is 
ID  God  as  his  beginning  and  end  ;  but  not  God  in  the  creature, 
as  our  modern  socialists  and  neologists  falsely  teach,  for,  mor- 
ally considered,  God  is  not  in  the  creature.  To  set  our  affec- 
tions on  the  creature,  to  propose  the  creature  as  our  final 
cause,  as  the  end  of  our  activity,  or  any  portion  of  our  activity, 
is  to  turn  our  backs  upon  God,  is  to  march  from  him,  to  de- 
part from  our  supreme  good,  and  to  rush  into  falsehood  and 
sin,  tlie  death  of  the  rational  soul,  which  lives  aud  can  live  only 
by  virtue  of  truth  and  moral  good.  This  lies  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  and  God  himself  cannot  alter  it,  for  not  even 
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make  the  creature  the  creator,  or  seelt- 
g;  God  himself,  as  final  cause.  AsiH 
,  lies  precisely  in  seekii^  God 
as  our  final  cause,  or  ulliniate  end,  every  act  that  rejects  ha 
as  that  end,  and  terminates  In  any  created  object,  is  immonli 
and  tends  to  kill  the  soul.  As  this  is  the  case  with  every  wi 
of  concupiscence,  or  every  act  of  ours  having  for  its  eixl,  do 
matter  in  what  degree,  sensual  delight  or  satisfactioD,  there  can 
be  no  compromise  in  the  case,  and  the  attempt  of  the  artist,  in 
any  degree,  to  avail  himself  of  our  natural  emotions,  paasiooi. 
or  affections  in  their  natural  order  and  relations,  within  what- 
ever limits  he  may  intend  to  remain,  is  of  a  false  and  immonl 
tendency,  and  therefore  unariistic. 

All  Christian  moralists,  all  masters  of  spiritual  life,  teach  tlnl 
humility  is  thefoundaiionandroot  of  all  the  virtues,  and  that  pride 
is  the  foundation  and  root  of  all  sin.  But  pride  is  simply  the  as- 
sertion, in  the  moral  order,  of  our  own  self-sufficiencj,  ihuU, 
the  denial  of  God  as  our  final  cause,  and  the  assertion  of  our- 
selves as  our  own  ultimate  end  ;  that  is,  again,  the  blasphemoot 
assertion  of  ourselves  as  God,  and  sovereign  lawgiver,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  serpent  to  our  Grst  parents,  "  Ye  shall 
be  as  gods."  In  its  essence,  every  act  of  pride  is  the  absolute 
denial  of  God  in  the  moral,  and  therefore  in  the  physical  ol- 
der, aad  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  man,  of 
me,  myself,  not  vaguely  hinted  in  Dr.  Channlng's  doctrine  of 
the  ''dignity  of  human  nature,"  in  which,  one  of  his  brother 
ministers  was  accustomed  to  say,  the  eloquent  doctor  "made 
man  a  great  god,  and  God  a  little  man."  Humility  is  the  op- 
posite of  pride,  that  is,  the  absolute  denial  of  man's  supremacT, 
and  ihe  assertion  of  the  absoluie  supremacy  of  God,  in  toe 
moral  order,  — the  annihilation  of  the  creature  as  6nai  cause, 
and  the  assertion  of  God  as  liiiai  cause,  and  sole  final  cause,  en 
ultimate  end  in  all  things  whatsoever.  Pride  is  a  stupendous 
lie,  and  as  gross  a  violation  of  dialectics  as  of  ethics  ;  humiliij' 
is  simply  the  assertion  of  the  truth,  and  conformity  to  it,  since 
God,  as  sole  creator  of  man,  must  needs  be  his  sc^c  final  cauM 
or  ultimate  end.  Humility  simply  recognizes  and  practicsll; 
conforms  to  this  trnth  ;  and  to  recognize  and  practically  coo- 
form  to  this  truth  in  all  our  actions  is  the  whole  of  virtue.  It 
follows,  then,  that  just  so  far  as  we  seek  sensual  or  natunl 
pleasure,  and  make  the  creature  the  termination  of  our  activity, 
we  act  contrary  to  virtue,  and  are  immoral.  We  know  no  vnj 
to  avoid  this  conclusion,  undeniable  in  the  nature  of  thingt. 
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It  follows  from  this  that  these  tia-media  philosophers  and 
moralists  are  mistaken  in  assuming  thai  the  evil  lies  In  (he  ex- 
cess, Id  the  undue  lengUis  to  which  we  aufier  ourselves  to  be 
borne  by  our  natural  tendencies,  appetites,  passions,  and  affec- 
tions. It  does  not  lie  in  following  these  loo  far,  but  in  following 
them  at  all-  Their  natural  direction,  from  their  very  starting- 
point,  is  away  from  God  towards  the  creature,  that  is,  from 
the  end  we  are  bound,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  actually 
or  habitually,  to  seek  at  all  times  and  in  all  our  actions,  great 
or  small.  Here  is  the  fact.  We  cannot  serve  two  masters  ; 
and  we  cannot  serve  God  in  seeking  our  own  pleasure.  The 
sensitive  nature  must  be  subordinated  and  completely  subjected 
to  the  raiioaal ;  and  as  this  has  became  impossible  since  the 
Fall,  for  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  uf  God, 
neither  can  it  be,  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  resist  it,  —  by 
the  grace  of  God  to  fight  it,  and  to  fight  it  unceasingly,  as  long 
as  we  live.  We  can  make  no  compromise,  no  truce  even,  with 
it,  and  the  least  relaxation  of  our  vigilance  gives  it  the  viclory 
over  us,  and  enables  it  to  bring  us  again  into  bondage  to  sin 
and  death,  There  must  be  no  dallying  with  the  flesh,  any 
more  than  with  the  world  and  the  Devil.  They  who  fancy  that 
there  is  no  necessity  of  being  so  tery  strict,  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  can  yield  somewhat  to  concupiscence,  and  give 
a  portion  of  their  lime,  thoughts,  and  affections  to  the  world, 
to  its  pomps,  its  shows,  its  vanities,  and  dissipations,  without 
danger,  labor  under  a  fatal  delusion.  It  requires  no  violent 
efTort  to  live  for  the  world  ;  our  natural  tendencies  are  to  it, 
and  before  we  are  aware  of  danger,  we  become  so  absorbed  in 
it,  that  we  have  no  longer  the  courage  or  the  energy  to  throw 
it  off"  and  return  to  the  duties  of  religion.  Authors  who  set  out 
with  the  lax  notions  we  are  combating,  disposed  to  stop  every 
now  and  then  to  gather  the  flowers  of  sense  tiiat  border  the  path 
of  life,  without  wholly  losing  sight  of  rehgion,  always  delay 
longer  than  they  intend,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
6na!ly  slray  from  the  palh  and  lose  ihemselves,  either  in  gross 
sensuality,  or  in  open,  decided  heresy.  None  of  our  natural 
passions  or  affections  can  be  trusted  ;  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
IS  over  them  all ;  they  are  all  branded  with  the  curse  of  original 
sin,  and  the  purest  and  best  of  them,  —  conjugal  love,  love  of 
children,  love  of  parents,  love  of  country,  love  of  mankind, — 
when  indulged  for  their  own  sake,  place  us  on  the  declivity, 
whence  it  is  diScuh  only  not  to  slide  into  the  hell  burning  at 
the  foot. 
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Theso  riews  are  necessaiy,  not  merelf  to  oar  own  jostifin- 
tiori  aH  rc! viewers,  but  ako  to  all  who  aspire  to  artistic  excel- 
lence; and  literary  glory.  These  should  remember  that  the? 
must  know  and  will,  as  well  as  feel,  study  as  well  as  dream, 
and  labor  to  rise  above  the  merely  sensible  world,  and  fill  their 
minds  and  invigorate  their  hearts  with  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  truth  that  Almighty  God  has  revealed  or 
made  accessible  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  enough  to  study 
huriian  nature,  and  to  become  able  to  address  successfully,  or 
acceptably,  tlie  various  natural  passions  and  affections  from 
ilic  point  of  view  of  the  objects  to  which  they  oatimlly  tend. 
In  doing  this  one  only  speaks  from  fallen  buaum  nature  to 
fiillcn  litimnn  nature,  and  the  truth  we  attam  to  is  only  truth 
to  ninn  in  his  abnormal  state,  which,  since  what  is  abnormal 
is  falst;,  is  after  all  only  falsehood,  and  alike  remote  from  the 
ji;ood  and  the  beautiful.  Our  popular  authors,  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  scoin  not  to  have  considered  this  important  fact,  and  hence 
our  poptdar  literature,  almost  without  exception,  expresses  only 
tho  tnuh  and  beauty  of  our  corrupt  nature.  Indeed,  among  non- 
profoHsionnl  writers,  it  is  rare  in  these  days  to  find  an  author 
who  even  aims,  whether  he  speaks  in  prose  or  verse,  at  any 
thini^  more  than  delighting  and  charming  us  on  the  sensitive  or 
irrntionul  side.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  age,  and  indeed,  as 
to  that  matter,  of  the  world  in  every  age,  to  forget  that  mao's 
l^lory  is  in  his  intellect  and  will,  in  his  reason,  by  which  he  b 
miidp  btit  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  through  grace  able 
to  riso  to  the  contemplation  of  God  himself  and  to  the  exhibi- 
tion in  his  life  of  sublime  and  heroic  virtue,  and  to  place  it 
sim|)ly  in  that  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  the  animal 
world.  To  divert  him  from  all  deep  and  masculine  thought,  to 
divest  him  of  all  rational  or  spiritual  truth,  to  render  him  dead 
to  nil  rolic^ious  atfections  and  aspirations,  and  to  reduce  him  to  a 
iH'ttiM*  sort  of  nnimaK  —  to  a  creature  of  mere  sensation,  or  weak 
and  silly  sontimentality^  —  is  seriously  regarded  by  those  who 
claim  to  bo  the  groat  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  vindi- 
cating his  manluH>d«  asserting  the  nobility  of  bis  nature,  and 
elevating  him  to  his  true  rank  in  the  scale  of  beii^.  To  this 
the  ^'movement  (virty"^  of  our  times,  following  the  spirit  of 
the  worKK  have  como«  and  to  diis  conspire  all  our  popular  phi- 
losophy, science*  art,  and  literature. 

Yet  this  bmtal  resnh  should  not  surprise  os.  It  by  in  die 
natural  course  of  thincs^«  and  micht  have  been  foreseen  br  or- 
diiwiry  sagacity  as  inevitable*  except  by  minele. 
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insiaiirated  l!ie  lay  genius,  and  commenced  ihe  creation  of  a 
lay  literature  by  the  side  of  the  sacred  literature  oftiie  Church. 
The  literature  thai  leaves  the  intelligible  ivorld,  and  the  high 
order  of  supernatural  truth,  which  Almighty  God  has  revealed 
for  our  iiistruGlion,  and  confines  itself  to  Ihe  sensible  world,  to 
delight  and  captivate  the  natural  man,  is  always  that  which  is 
the  most  easily  produced,  and  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand.  It  chimes  in  with  our  natural  tastes  and  tendencies, 
and  imposes  no  aelf-denial,  no  restraint,  on  either  author  or 
reader.  Its  authors  may  always,  where  the  simple  ability  to 
read  is  general,  count  on  a  fit  "  audience,"  and  not  "  few  "  ; 
for  to  appreciate  it  exacts  no  preparatory  discipline.  In  our 
fallen  stale  falsehood  and  evil  are  natural  to  us,  and  we  need 
DO  previous  instruction,  no  previous  training,  to  embrace  them, 
or  to  be  charmed  with  them.  Error  and  sin,  like  Dogberry's 
reading  and  writing,  come  by  nature,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
cannot  err  and  sin  without  being  taught,  without  violent  effort, 
self-denial,  or  mortification.  When  we  choose  to  err  or  sin, 
wind  and  tide  are  in  our  favor,  and  we  can  rest  upon  our  oars. 
Any  fool  is  competent  to  err  ;  but  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  avoid 
error,  to  know  the  truth  and  to  practise  it,  or  to  lead  others  to 
know  and  practise  it ;  and  wisdom  and  virtue  do  not  come  by 
nature,  are  not  natural  to  us  in  our  lapsed  slate,  and  can  be  ac- 
(juired  only  by  hard  and  persevering  labor, —  by  violence  to  all 
our  natural  tendencies,  severe  discipline,  rigid  self-denial,  and 
painful  mortification,  — by  a  constant  struggle  against  both  wind 
and  current,  against  the  whole  force  of  our  nature,  to  which 
no  man  is  equal,  unless  excited  and  assisted  by  Divine  grace. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that,  in  an  age  when  authorship  is  re- 
sorted to  as  a  profession,  as  a  livelihood,  and  when  almost  every 
body  reads,  popular  literature  and  philosophy  should  regard  only 
the  human  animal,  the  irrational  elements  of  man's  nature,  and 
address  only  our  natural  tendencies  to  error  and  sin  ;  or  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  accustomed  to  no  other  intellectual 
food,  and  incapable,  without  a  discipline  they  are  far  from 
receiving,  of  relishing  any  other  food,  should  feel  themselves 
flattered  In  being  allowed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  mammalia 
family,  and  to  look  upon  themselves  as  first  cousins  to  the 
orang-outang  and  baboon.  He  who  begins  bv  reverencing  the 
1]  man  nothing  but  the  animal  to  rev- 
as  they  are  now  going,  we  must 
tablished  among  the  poets,  artists, 


animal  man  will  soon  see  i 
erence;  and  if  things  go  c 
expect  to  see  fetichism  i 


and  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  sensitive  soul  is  indeed  integral  in  man,  and  ibe  animal 
man  is  the  same  individiml  or  person  ihal  v/a  call  tlie  rational 
or  spiritual  tnan.  Man  is  composed  of  body  and  sou!  ;  by  his 
soul  lie  is  related  to  the  sptrilual  world,  and  by  his  body  lo  the 
material  world.  Considered  on  ilie  former  side  he  is  the  ra- 
tional man ;  on  the  latter,  the  animal  man-  Yet  he  is  the  same 
man,  the  same  individual,  the  same  person,  physically,  let  vs 
consider  him  on  which  side  we  will,  and  he  always  acts  with 
the  unity  which  belongs  to  his  nature.  He  never  acta  as  intel- 
lect and  will  without  sensibility,  or  as  sensibility  without  soiDe 
atfeciion  of  reason  ;  for  the  soul  is  essentially  rational  aalure, 
and  also  the  life  of  the  body  ;  for  when  bereft  of  the  soul,  die 
body  is  a  corpse,  incapable  of  performing  a  single  funciion. 
What  we  call  (he  irrational  or  animal  soul  must,  then,  undoubt- 
edly, have  its  place  and  office  in  the  physical  economy  of 
human  life,  and,  physically,  a  share  in  every  human  set.  Cd- 
doubredly,  therefore,  the  artist  cannot  move  intellect  and  will 
without  alleciing  it,  and  in  some  degree  moving  it  also.  He 
must,  then,  understand  the  instinctive  and  irrational  nature,  and 
study  and  even  address  the  emotions,  passions,  and  affections. 
This  we  grant ;  but  what  we  maintain  is.  that  he  must  not  do 
it  from  the  direction  of  the  ends  to  which  they  tend,  or  by 
presenting  them  their  natural  objects  ;  he  must  do  it  from  iht 
side  of  intellect  and  will,  through  reason,  the  teachings  of  rer< 
elation,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  He  cannot,  if  be 
would,  avoid  presenting  ihem  more  or  less  of  sensible  beauty, 
and  with  sensible  beauty  they  are  always  pleased  ;  but  he  must 
not  present  that  beauty  in  its  nakedness,  in  the  form  which  car- 
ries away  sensibility  in  its  natural  direction  ;  he  must  clothe  it 
with  a  higher  beauty,  a  beauty  not  sensible,  but  ideal,  spirituil, 
moral,  celestial,  and  immortal,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  achiere- 
ment  of  great  difficulty,  and  within  the  reach  of  none  but  tbe 
very  first  masters.  It  is  precisely  one  of  the  miseries  of  our 
fallen  slate  that  we  cannot  indulge  our  natural  taste  for  sensible 
beauty  without  danger  ;  and  hence,  to  preserve  our  mora)  in- 
tegrity, we  are  obliged  to  deny  and  mortify  that  taste.  Tbe 
earth  has  been  cursed  for  our  sake,  and  this  curse,  in  no  sinill 
part,  is  in  the  fact  ihat  the  very  beauties  of  nature,  strewn  in 
such  rich  profusion  around  us,  the  mountain  and  plain,  the 
streamlet  and  lake,  the  river  and  ocean,  the  varied  and  smiling 
landscape,  the  many-colored  and  fragrant  flowers,  the  glorious 
sunshine,  the  golden-tinted  clouds,  the  starry  vanit  of  heaven, 
all  that  poets  love  Vi  see  and  describe,  and  which,  had  we  re* 
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niained  in  the  stale  of  innocence,  would  have  given  so  pure  a 
delight  to  our  existence,  have  become  to  us  in  consei]uence  of 
sin  a  temptation  and  a  snare.  The  saints,  though  keenly  alive 
to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  are  accustomed  to  restrain  their 
eyes,  to  close  them  to  the  heauiy  which  appeals  to  the  senses, 
and  to  open  them  only  to  the  conlemplaiion  of  the  beauty  of 
truth  and  holiness.  Vet  if,  in  contemplating  spiritual  truth,  the 
goodness,  the  love,  and  mercy  of  God,  if,  enraptured  with  the 
celestial  beauty  with  which  all  truth  and  good  of  the  spiritual 
order  are  always  clothed  to  the  mind  and  the  heart  open  to  them, 
we  over6ow  with  joy,  and  our  whole  body  thrills  with  delight,  as 
sometimes  happens,  we  may  accept  with  gratitude  to  God  the 
sensible  sweetness,  for  il  is  then  a  divine  pleasure,  as  it  were  a 
slight,  a  very  slight  foretaste  of  heaven  ;  but  we  must  never 
seek  it,  and  above  all  we  must  beware  of  confounding  it  with 
the  voiuDlary  devotion  which  God  demands  of  us,  and  of  ihe 
false  notion  which  some  entertain,  that  we  can  press  the  sensitive 
affections  into  the  service  of  religion,  and  make  Ibem  helps  to 
our  growth  in  knotvledge  and  virtue. 

We  add  here,  to  prevent  misconception,  that  we  do  not, 
in  bringing  every  work  to  the  test  of  Calliolic  doctrine  and 
niorais,  necessarily  exclude  from  trial  all  works  not  the 
works  of  orthodox  and  practical  Catholics.  We  find  in  Plato 
and  Aristotle  much  sound  philosophy  ;  no  little  beauty  in  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  classics  ;  and  some  in  the  master- 
pieces of  poetry,  music,  and  eloquence  of  modern  Protestant 
and  infidel  nations.  This  is  because  all  nations,  ancient  and 
modern,  even  the  heretical  and  corrupt,  have  had  some  rays  of 
truth  and  goodness  from  the  Catholic  sun  furrowing  their  dark- 
ness. Catholicity,  in  the  order  of  ideas  or  principles,  we  have 
said,  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  whether  the  truth  evident  per 
It  to  natural  reason,  or  the  truth  pertaining  to  the  supernatural 
order,  and  evident  only  as  revealed  and  aiBrmed  to  us  by  super- 
natural authority,  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  theology 
is  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  and  the  Church  is  the  supreme 
judge  and  interpreter,  under  God,  of  both  the  revealed  law  and 
the  law  of  nature.  The  first  order  of  truth,  embodied  in  lan- 
guage and  evident  of  itself  to  natural  reason,  is  in  some  meas- 
ure known  to  all  men  ;  the  second  order,  that  pertaining  to  the 
supernatural,  was,  as  to  its  substance,  revealed  in  the  beginning 
to  our  first  parents,  and  has  been  preserved  by  tradition,  and 
never  entirely  lost  hy  any  people.  It  is  therefore  retained,  and 
in   some   measure   known,  even  by  heretical  and  unbelieving 
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nations  and  individuals.  It  is  true,  the  works  of  heretics  and 
unbelievers,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  considered  iq  rehtioa 
to  the  merit  of  the  operator,  or  as  entitling  one  to  eternal  life, 
have  no  value  ;  for  they  are,  as  to  the  operator,  defectiTe  bodi 
in  their  principle  and  end.  The  heretic  or  the  inGdel,  the  gen- 
tile or  the  Protestant,  acts  always  from  nature  to  nature,  whiek 
is  never  enough  for  everlasting  life,  for  that  lies  in  the  superait- 
ural  order.  The  noblest  works  of  heretics  and  individMb 
avail  nothing  for  salvation.  Only  Catholics  do,  or  cao,  act  bom 
human  nature  elevated  by  grace,  and  for  God  as  author  of  grKS 
and  the  supernatural  end  of  man  ;  and  therefore  none  bol 
Catholics  can  enter  into  heaven,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  dogmiy 
that  out  of  the  Church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved.  But  couid- 
ered  apart  from  the  principle  and  end  of  the  operator,  and  re* 
garded  only  for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  the  works 
viduals  not  Catholics  may  have,  under  a  philosophical  and 
artistic  point  of  view,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  merit.  It  is 
thus  that  in  purely  metaphysical  questions  St.  Thomas  and  the 
fathers  cite  the  gentile  philosophers,  and  good  Catholics  admin 
the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon.  But  what  we  admire  in  the  phi- 
losophy or  art  of  heterodox  nations  and  individuals  is  precnelf 
that  in  them  which  conforms  to  Catholic  doctrine  and  iDonb, 
and  which  has  been  inspired  by  those  elements  of  Catholici^ 
which  they  have  retained  after  their  lapse  into  heterodoxy  andii- 
fidelity.  So,  though  our  rule  obliges  us  to  condemn  as  oppoied 
to  true  art  whatever  cannot  abide  the  Catholic  test,  we  are  niD 
free,  under  it,  to  judge  any  work  without  inquiring  whence  k 
came  or  who  has  produced  it ;  yet  we  expect  the  masterpibea 
only  from  the  Catholic  who  spends  no  small  portion  of  his  tioM 
at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  and  the  art  of  all  pagan  or  heterodos 
nations  will  always  betray  its  origin. 

From  these  last  remarks  it  must  appear,  that,  as  reviewen, 
we  hold  our  business  to  be  with  the  work  presented  for  otf 
judgment,  rather  than  with  the  workman  abstracted  from  it 
We  do  not  belong  to  the  new  school  of  criticism,  if  new  it  it, 
springing  up  amongst  us,  and  which  values  a  work  of  art  onlf 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  psychological  character  it 
its  author,  and  lets  us  into  the  secrets  of  his  interior  soul*  Ws 
cannot,  with  a  bold  but  flippant  critic  on  Mr.  Dana,  in  a  lala 
number  of  the  Christian  Examiner^  leave  the  consideratioi 
of  the  intrinsic  merits  or  demerits  of  the  works  themselves,  n 
revelations  of  the  true,  the  good,  or  the  beautiful,  and  proceed 
by  their  aid  to  analyze  the  author  as  a  man,  to  dissect  his  moni 
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aod  mental  constiiution,  and  to  set  forth,  to  the  wonderment  of 
our  readers  at  our  own  sngaciiy  and  penetration,  what  he  is  or  is 
not  in  himself.  This  exceeds,  in  our  judgmeni,  both  our  prov- 
ince and  our  ability.  The  author,  in  so  far  as  he  enters  into 
his  work,  that  is,  as  strictly  the  author  and  distinguishable  from 
the  man,  is,  no  doubt,  the  proper  subject  of  crilicisn],  but  be- 
yond be  is  not,  for  beyond  he  does  not  publish  himself,  and  is 
not  amenable  to  a  literary  tribunal.  Because  a  man  has  seen 
proper  to  publish  a  poem  or  a  series  of  tales  and  essays,  it 
does  not  follow  in  our  code  of  morals  that  we  have  the  right  to 
treat  him  as  a  psychological  phenomenon,  or  to  make  him  a 
psychological  ttudy.  The  man  has  a  right  to  determine  for 
himself  how  far  he  will  and  how  far  he  will  not  publish  himself, 
and  so  far  as  he  does  not  publish  himself  he  is  a  private  man, 
just  as  much  as  if  he  had  never  published  any  thing  at  ail.  The 
end  of  art  is  not  to  reveal  the  artist.  It  is  somewhat  necessary 
in  these  democratic  times,  when  there  is  a  universal  tendency 
lo  invade  every  man's  privacy,  to  violate  all  private  rights,  and 
merge  the  individual  in  the  pubhc,  or  rather  in  the  mob,  to  in- 
sist on  this  obvious  fact,  if  we  would  preserve  any  degree  of 
personal  independence  before  the  many-headed  and  meddle- 
some multitude.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  personal  independ- 
ence, freedom  of  thouglil,  manly  coaduct,  and  strong  and  mas- 
culine literature,  when  your  Edwin  P.  Whipples  unrebuked  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  interior  character  of  your  Richard  H. 
Danas,  and  publish  to  ihe  world  their  psychological  lucubra- 
tions. No  man  of  any  native  modesty,  or  delicacy  of  feeling, 
will  then  venture  to  lay  before  the  public  the  creations  of  his 
genius,  or  the  results  of  bis  deep  thought  and  patient  investiga- 
tions, his  fervent  meditations,  or  private  musings. 

Moreover,  the  critic  can  never  give  a  judgment  of  an  author 
beyond  his  works  that  can  be  worthy  of  much  reliance,  for  the 
workman  always  surpasses  his  work,  and  it  is  only  an  infinites- 
imal part  of  himself  that  any  tolerable  author  does  or  can  ex- 
press in  his  writings.  Only  emptiness  can  tell  all  that  it  is. 
The  man  of  true  genius,  great  abilities,  and  full  mind  can  com- 
press only  the  smallest  portion  of  what  be  is  into  words  intelli- 
gible to  all  the  world.  He  can  fully  open  himself  only  to 
minds  of  a  like  order  and  cultivation  with  his  owti.  Good  read- 
ers are  nearly  as  rare  as  good  authors,  and  the  best  part  of  a 
really  good  author  is  lost  upon  the  crowd  even  of  his  admirers. 
It  is  not  seldom  that  he  is  pained  to  hear  himself  compli- 
mented for  what  he  would  blush  to  have  meant,  and  what  is 
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at  best  only  the  merest  commonplace.  The  evil  is  alreadj 
one  of  serious  magnitude,  and  becomes  and  must  become  eveiy 
day  greater  and  greater  as  nominal  readers  multiply,  and  tbe 
proportion  of  genuine  scholars  to  mere  sciolists  dinunisbes.  Et- 
ery  body  now-a-days  fancies  himself  a  fit  judge  of  every  thing, 
and  is  ready  to  swear  that  whatever  is  true,  beautiful,  or  good 
to  him,  is  so  in  itself,  and  that  whatever  transcends  his  puny  ob- 
derstanding  is  a  nullity.  ^^  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  we 
are  told,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  we  think  it  were  quite  is 
well  if  he  stayed  at  home,  and  formed  scholars  who  might  write 
as  scholars  for  scholars.  The  world  has  not  profited  by  leif- 
ing  behind  the  old  maxim,  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam^  and  instil* 
ing  the  Whipples  as  literary  and  psychological  critics  of  tbe 
Danas. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  canons  of  literary  and  aesthetic 
criticism,  that  we  have  reserved  ourselves  little  time  or  space 
to  apply  them  to  the  works  before  us.  Nor  can  we  proceed 
with  the  same  confidence  in  their  application  that  we  have  feh 
in  stating  them.  They  are  founded  in  the  eternal  truth  and 
nature  of  things,  and  we  have  been  guided  by  our  religion  in  de- 
termining them  ;  their  application  is  an  act  of  human  iudgment, 
in  all  cases  fallible,  and  peculiarly  so  in  ours,  especially  when 
the  application  is  to  be  made  to  poetical  or  artistic  productions, 
of  which  we  are  very  indifferent  judges.  Art  is  the  expression 
of  the  true  and  the  good  under  the  form  of  the  beautiful ;  the 
form  of  the  beautiful  is  not  created  by  the  mind  of  tbe  artist,  is 
not  projected  from  his  mind,  before  having  been  drawn  in  from 
without,  or  from  above  ;  it  is  real,  objective,  —  the  real  and 
eternal  form  of  the  true  and  the  good  themselves,  as  they  exist 
independent  of  our  apprehension  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  etetj 
eye  to  behold  it,  and  it  is  only  privileged  minds,  minds  en- 
dowed with  some  portion  of  that  extraordinary  power  called 
genius,  and  which  escapes  all  definition,  that  can  detect  or  em- 
body it.  We  ordinary  mortals  can  apprehend  the  true  and  the 
morally  good,  can  know  our  duty  and  perform  it  ;  but  we  are 
not  privileged  to  see  them  always  and  everywhere  luider  the 
form  of  the  beautiful ;  far  less  are  we  able  to  seize  that  form  and 
embody  it  in  our  works.  In  so  far  as  it  is  identical  with  the 
true  and  the  good  we  can  judge  of  it ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  them,  —  for  distinguishable,  thoueb  not  sepa- 
rable, from  them  we  conceive  it  may  be,  —  we  hold  ourselves 
poorly  qualified,  either  by  nature  or  discipline,  to  determine  its 
presence. 
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Mr.  Dana's  urilings  consist  o{  moral  and  polillcal  essays, 
literary  reviews  and  criticisms,  and  tales  and  poems.  The 
essays  are  the  most  to  our  taste,  and  are  the  portion  of  liis  writ- 
ings with  which  we  have  the  most  synipalhy.  Mr.  Dana  is  no 
Red  HepubiicBD,  no  radical,  no  revolutionist,  hut,  without  being 
hopelessly  wedded  to  any  particular  form  of  political  constitu- 
lioQ,  is  a  genuine  conservative,  a  believer  in  the  necessity  of 
law,  and  in  the  almost  forgotten  fact  that  loyally  is  a  virtue. 
His  essays,  entitled  Old  Times,  The  Past  and  lite  Preatnt, 
and  Law  as  suited  to  Man,  —  the  first  published  in  1817,  and 
the  last  Iwo,  one  in  1833,  and  the  otiier  in  1835,  written  with 
rare  eloijijence  nnd  grace  of  style,  and  clearness  and  force  of 
expression, —  prove  very  satisfactorily  that  he  is  far  from  hold- 
ing what  is  called  the  "sacred  right  of  insurrection,"  and  from 
believing  that  all  innovation  is  improvement,  and  that  the  surest 
way  10  protect  liberty  is  to  obliterate  from  the  mind  the  notion 
of  law  which  guaranties  it,  and  to  brealc  down  all  (he  bulwarks 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  erected  for  its  defence.  Mr. 
Dana  is  one  of  the  few  men  remaining  amongst  us  that  retain 
somewhat  of  the  views  and  tastes  of  the  better  class  of  the 
Loyalist  gentry  in  ante-Revolutionary  limes,  and  who  have  never 
adopted  all  the  peculiarities  of  our  modern  democracy. 

The  American  Revolution  and  Independence  have  bad  an 
astonishing  effect  in  developing  the  material  resources  of  our 
country,  and  in  stimulating  industrial  activity  and  enterprise, 
but  they  have  not  had  an  equally  salutary  influence  on  our  man- 
ners and  morals,  and  our  general  habits  of  thought  and  belief. 
The  tone  of  good  society  under  the  republic  is  below  what  ii 
was  in  colonial  limes,  and  thought  has  lost  in  depth  and  sound- 
ness what  it  has  gained  in  expansion.  American  society  has 
not  yet  recovered  the  loss  of  the  old  Loyalist  or  Tory  families, 
for  the  most  part  the  ilUe  of  the  colonial  gentry.  Democracy 
is  great  and  glorious  in  the  order  of  mere  tnalerial  industry  and 
prosperity,  when  that  industry  and  prosperity  are  able  to  thrive 
in  spite  of  the  government  ;  but  it  is  not  remarkably  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  reverence,  respect,  and  courtesy.  Its  funda- 
mental principle  Is  pride,  —  is,  "  I  am  as  good  as  you,  and 
will  not  bow  or  take  off  ray  hat  to  you,"  —  and  therefore  its 
natural  tendency  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  morals  and  man- 
ners. It  invariably  tends  to  invade  every  man's  privacy,  to 
make  war  on  all  individual  freedom  and  mental  independence, 
and  to  deny  to  every  one  the  right  to  think,  to  act,  or  to  be, 
save  as  merged  in  the  crowd,  and  going  to  make  up  the  public. 
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Its  natural  tendency  is  to  bring  every  thing  down  to  a  cominoD 
average,  to  tlie  level  of  the  common  mind,  and  to  make  public 
opinion  the  standard  of  doctrine  and  morals.  It  puts  the  peo- 
ple, or  rather  the  mob,  in  the  place  of  God,  and  makes  all 
men  taken  individually  slaves  of  all  men  taken  collectivelj. 
Of  all  conceivable  governments  democracy  is  the  most  uota- 
vorable  to  free  and  manly  thought,  to  mental  independence,  to 
freedom  and  nobility  of  soul.* 

*  Let  no  one  infer  from  our  strictures  on  democracy  that  we  are  dis- 
loyal to  the  republican  institutions  of  this  country.    In  condemning  de- 
mocracy we  have  no  reference  to  either  of  the  two  great  political  ptrties 
which  divide  our  countrymen,  for  in  the  sense  in  which  we  condeiinn  it, 
democracy  is  common  to  both  parties; — we  refer  not  to  the  partieiilai 
measures  of  administration  which  either  party  advocates,  for  in  this  journal 
we  are  neither  Whig  nor  Democrat ;  nor  do  we  refer  to  the  (hndameDtsl 
principles  of  the  American  Constitution,  State  or  national,  for  we  deny 
that  the  American  Constitution  is  democratic  or  was  eTer  intended  to  be 
democratic.    The  democracy  we  condemn  relates  neither  to  parties  nor  to 
measures  of  administration,  but  to  the  origin  of  power  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state.     We  condemn  as  destructive  of  freedom  all  jgovemmeot 
of  mere  will,  whether  the  will  of  plebeians  or  of  nobility,  or  the  people 
or  of  the  monarch.    We  demand  a  government  of  law,  —  a  gOTemment 
legal  in  iu  origin,  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  administration,  and  such  t 
government  we  hold  the  American  government  to  be  when  rightly  inter- 
preted ;  and  such  a  government  we  hold  a  democracy  is  not  and  never 
can  be.     Democracy,  as  the  word  is  now  universally  understood,  waii 
rightly  understood,  is  nothing  but  mobocracy.    We  are  opposed,  not  to  oar 
American  institutions,  but  to  the  democratic  interpretation  of  them  in* 
sisted  on  by  the  majority  of  our  countrymen,  and  even  by  some  kmd 
our  nominally  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  who  are  Catholics  in   the  old 
Anglican  fashion,  that  is,  Catholics  who  are  for  this  world  at  any  nie, 
and  for  heaven  in  so  far  as  it  demands  no  self-renunciation,  and  they  sra 
able  to  accommodate  its  livery  to  the  service  of  the  Deyil.    .Whit  we 
oppose  is  nut  the  institutions,  but  the  mobocratic  principles,  doctrioei, 
and  practices  become  so  prevalent  that  no  man  of  tolerable  ability  cu 
hope  to  be  elevated  to  any  place  of  honor  or  trust  unless  he  makes  t 
public  profession  of  them,  and  sets  law  and  common  sense  at  defiance. 

For  ourselves,  we  advocate  not  monarchy,  not  timocracy,  not  oligarcby, 
not  aristocracy,  not  democracy,  not  ochlocracy,  but  simply  legitimacy  asd 
legality,  and  precisely  such,  we  hold,  is  the  government  which  Providenee 
through  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  established  in  this  coontij. 
To  this  form  of  government,  and  the  laws  made  in  conformity  to  its  coo- 
stitution,  we  owe  civil  allegiance,  and  are  always  ready  to  comply  with 
all  the  demands  of  such  allegiance.  But  the  democratic  doctrines  floatinff 
in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  outside  of  the  constitution,  we  do  not  boUi 
ourselves  bound  to  obey ;  and  we  maintain  that  no  man  in  this  coaotxy 
can  follow  or  encourage  them  without  ceasing  to  be  a  loyal  citixen,  and 
becoming  treasonable  in  his  thought  and  deed.  It  is  not  we  in  opponDg, 
but  our  countrymen  in  encouraging,  these  doctrines  and  tendencies,  tbit 
are  disloyal  to  American  institutions. 
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In  consequence  of  ihe  natural  influence  of  democracy,  bnt 
an  influence  against  which  llie  framers  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
luiion  intended  to  guard,  we  of  the  present  generation  are  far 
inferior  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view  to  the  genera- 
lion  that  won  our  Independence,  and  wliich  wasTormed  under 
the  colonial  regime,  as  is  evident  lo  all  among  us  old  enough  to 
have  known  that  generation  before  it  had  wholly  disappeared. 
Even  the  more  ultra  members  of  the  revolutionary  party,  not 
excepting  even  Mr.  JefTerson,  entertained  views  far  more  pro- 
found, just,  and  conservative  than  it  is  common  to  meet  among 
those  who  now  pass  for  aristocrais  or  monarchists,  because  not 
absolutely  mobocrais.  Since  even  our  own  memory  there  was 
no  party  in  the  country  lliat  would  own  the  name  of  democrat^ 
and  the  term  was  rarely  used,  save  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Men  would  say,  "We  are  republicans,  but  not  democrats  "  ; 
and  the  Whig  parly  of  lo-day  is  more  democratic  than  was  Ihe 
republican  party  under  Jefferson  and  Madison.  There  was, 
when  the  War  of  Independence  commenced,  and  till  many 
years  after  Independence  had  been  gained,  and  we  had  taken 
our  place  among  sovereign  stales,  something  of  loyally  in  our 
disposition,  and  a  genera!  conviciion  in  our  minds  of  the  neces- 
sity and  obligation  of  law.  The  sound  doctrines  and  moral 
habits  that  we  had  inherited  from  remote  ancestors  were  not 
yel  worn  out,  and  we  retained  some  precious  elements  of  moral 
and  social  life.  These  are  now  gone,  and  our  country  passes 
into  the  bands  of  the  generation  formed  under  the  practical  oper- 
ations of  democratic  convictions  and  tendencies,  —  a  puny  gen- 
eration, so  degenerated  in  mental  and  moral  stature  from  its 
predecessors  thai  one  can  hardly  believe  thai  it  has  really  de- 
scended from  them.  They  who  with  us  see  and  deplore  this 
constant  deterioration  of  American  society,  will  read  these 
essays  of  Mr.  Dana  with  great  pleasure,  and  with  thanksgiv- 
ing that  there  is  one  writer  amongst  us,  of  the  highest  order  of 
American  writers,  who  dares  intimate  to  his  countrymen  that 
their  march  of  intellect  is  downward,  not  upward,  and  to  labor 
to  recall  their  attention  to  the  good  old  things  that  have  passed 
or  are  passing  away.  The  chief  regret  we  feel  in  reading  these 
essays  is,  that  he  who  wrote  them  has  not  followed  them  up 
and  given  us  many  more  like  them,  a  regret  *ve  seldom  have 
occasion  to  feel  in  the  case  of  contemporary  essayists. 

The  literary  reviews  and  criticisms  prove  that  Mr.  Dana 
has  made  criticism  a  study.  We  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  paper  on  Edgtieorlks'  Readings  on  Poetry,  in 
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which  ihe  sound  sense  and  just  and  acute  observations  oF  tlie 
autlu)r  are  aurjiassed  only  by  his  wit  and  humor.  The  Ed|e- 
worlh  tales,  if  man  had  no  end  but  to  get  on  well  in  the  worlii, 
to  be  respectable  and  prosperous  here,  witbout  reference  to  as 
hereafter,  would  have  been  highly  meritorious.  The  father  aixl 
daughter  were  very  respectable  pagans.  But  the  Edgeworth 
notions  of  education,  and  the  Edgeworth  uliliiananisin,  canooi 
be  too  severely  ridiculed,  and  are  as  contemptible  as  ih«  scbooi 
system  and  school-books  of  Peter  Parley.  We  have  seen  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  methods  of  education  surpass 
those  practised  by  the  ancients,  and  we  are  strongly  laclined  to 
ihe  belief,  that  the  attempt  to  make  a  young  child  understaod 
every  thing  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  preventing  hira  from 
ever  understanding  any  thing. 

The  paper  on  The  Sketch  Book  is  a  fair  and  discriminatii^ 
review  of  the  earlier  writings  of  Washington  Irving.  We  were 
pleased  to  observe,  that,  while  the  writer  is  just  to  the  many 
merits  of  Mr.  Irving,  he  is  not  blind  to  his  defects,  and  with 
great  kindness  and  delicacy  indicates  them.  We  confess  that, 
as  much  as  we  admire  the  inimitable  Knickerbocker,  we  lire  of 
his  History  before  reaching  the  end,  and  in  fact  have  never 
yet  succeeded  in  reading  to  the  last  page.  Irving  has  inie  wit 
and  delicate  humor,  a  lively  and  fertile  fancy,  a  pure,  chaste, 
und  elegant  style,  but  he  is  a  little  monotonous,  and  his  uttifonn 
sweetness  noiv  and  then  cloys  the  appetite. 

The  elaborate  paper  on  IlazliU's  Lectures  on  the  EngUih 
Poets  IS  to  our  judgment  the  ablest  and  most  characteristic  of 
any  in  the  collection.  Of  Hazlitt's  Lectures  themselves  we 
cannot  speak,  for  we  have  never  read  them,  nor  any  thing  else 
from  the  same  author  ;  but  Mr.  Dana's  own  criticisnns  are  su- 
perior to  any  thing  of  the  sort  wriiien  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
we  remember  to  have  read.  We  know  nothing  finer,  more 
tasteful,  acute,  or  just  in  the  whole  range  of  literary  criticism 
than  the  remarks  on  Alexander  Pope,  and  his  poetry.  We 
were  delighted  exceedingly  to  find  Mr.  Dana  doing  justice  lo 
Swift,  in  spile  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieu'a  attempt  to  exclude 
him  from  good  society.  Swift  had  his  faults  both  as  a  man  aad 
as  a  writer ;  lie  is  occasionally  coarse,  and  in  his  Tate  of  t 
Tub  downright  profane  ;  but  he  was  taller  by  the  head  and 
shoulders  than  any  of  his  Protestant  literary  contemporaries, 
and  among  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  (be 
author  for  whom  we  have  the  most  esteem  and  aSection.  We 
have  DO  sympathy  with  his  cynicism,  whether  it  was  real  or 
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afiecled  ;  we  regret  his  coarseness,  and  deiesi  his  Proiestant- 
ism  ;  hut  we  contess  his  rare  genius,  his  satirical  wit,  his  strong 
masculine  sense,  and  have  a  prDfound  respect  for  his  political 
sagacity  and  wisdom.  The  political  policy  he  advocated,  and 
which  the  Whig  Addison  opposed,  was  wise  and  profound,  and 
England  is  the  sufferer  to-day,  and  will  be  the  greater  sufferer 
hereafter,  for  having  rejected  it.  His  policy  was  to  save  the 
independence  of  the  crown,  to  guard  against  parliamentary  des- 
potism, and  protect  and  strengthen  the  country  population 
against  the  urban  population,  that  is,  prevent  the  government 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  fund-holders,  stock-jobbers,  mer> 
chants,  and  manufacturers,  —  a  population  that  lacks  stability, 
and  lluctuates  with  the  fluctuations  of  trade  and  the  state  of  the 
oiarkcls,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  abroad.  Mr.  D'lsiaeli,  if 
we  understand  him,  is  attempting  to  revive  this  policy,  but  we 
fear  it  is  loo  late  ;  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  free-trade  measures,  together  wiih  the  changes  as  to  the 
balance  of  property  produced  in  Great  Britain  hy  the  marvel- 
lous development  of  commerce  and  manufactures  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  have  given  the  preponderance  hopelessly,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  to  the  urban  system,  so  zealously  defended 
by  Addison  in  the  time  of  Swift.  England's  opportunity  of 
recovering  from  the  sad  effects  of  the  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century  was  lost  wlien  she  called  in  the 
present  House  of  Hanover,  instead  of  the  legiiimaie  heir  of  her 
throne,  and  she  must,  we  fear,  reap  the  consequences  of  her 
wickedness  and  folly.  Sacred  rights  are  never  violated  with  im- 
punity, and  tlie  injured  in  the  long  run  are  sure  to  be  avenged. 

Mr.  Dana  rates  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  higher  than  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Our  early  dislike  of  Wordsworth 
may  have  proceeded  from  our  early  admiration  of  Byron,  and 
perhaps,  since  we  have  ceased  to  admire  Byron,  we  ought  to 
overcome  our  distaste  for  Wordsworth.  Wordsworth  did  not 
lack  the  poetic  temperament,  and  be  has  written,  for  an  Angli- 
can, some  very  good  poetry.  Many  of  bis  sonnets,  we  ac- 
knowledge, are  very  beautiful,  although  we  dislike  sonnets,  as 
we  do  hexameters,  in  English,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
produce  the  effect  of  true  poetry  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
reader.  He  wrote,  too,  with  an  honest  aim,  and  with  such  re- 
ligious thought  and  feeling  as  he  could  have  wlibout  being  a 
Catholic.  But  he  remains  always  too  near  the  ground,  and 
never  rises  above  a  respectable  Greek  or  Roman  gentile,  save 
in  words.     His   philosophy  is,  perhaps,  higher   and   broader 
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than  that  of  Locke  and  Paley,  but  it  is  still  low  and  narrow, 
and  now  and  then  even  verges  upon  pantheism.  He  is  too 
much  of  an  idolater  of  nature  to  please  us,  and  we  grow  weary, 
half  to  death,  of  his  interminable  descriptions  of  natural  sceneiy, 
mountain  and  lake,  hill  and  dale,  park  and  paddock,  woodland 
and  meadow,  clouds  and  sunsets,  especially  in  bis  ExeursunL 
We  can  endure  no  poetry  that  gives  us  any  description  of  na- 
ture, or  merely  natural  objects,  any  farther  than  it  subserves  the 
action  of  the  piece.  All  description,  introduced  for  descrip- 
tion's sake,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  is  a  blemish.  In  poetiy, 
in  eloquence,  in  painting,  in  every  species  of  art,  the  moral  most 
predominate,  be  the  principal,  and  the  merely  natural  only  the 
accessory,  and  must  never,  as  Cole's  pictures  of  the  Voyage  of 
Life,  overlay  the  moral.  Wordsworth  seems  to  us  to  have 
formed  a  tolerably  just  conception  of  what  poetry  should  be, 
but  to  have  labored  all  his  long  life  in  the  nearly  vain  attempt  to 
realize  it.  He  made  poetry  step  down  from  her  stilts,  and 
walk  on  her  own  natural  feet  and  legs,  and  so  far  he  did  good 
service,  but  we  are  afraid  that  he  will  have  to  answer  for  not  a 
few  of  the  sins  of  the  more  recent  schools  of  the  Brownii^, 
the  Barretts,  the  Tennysons,  the  Lowells,  and  their  fel- 
lows, with  which  our  present  youthful  generation  is  so  griev- 
ously afflicted. 

Of  Mr.  Dana's  poems  and  tales,  we  can  offer  only  a  brief 
criticism.  Asa  poet,  he  steers  clear  of  the  literary  faults  we 
have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  charged  upon  Wordsworth.  He  has 
a  quick  eye  for  external  beauty,  and  he  gives  us  some  exquisite 
pictures  of  nature,  but  they  never  divert  our  attention  from  the 
action  of  the  piece,  or  mar  its  unity,  but  for  the  most  part  help 
it  on,  and  deepen  the  impression  intended.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  learned  that  rhythm  is  unessential  to  poetry,  or 
that  mere  feeling  without  thought,  clear  and  distinct  tnought,  b 
the  chief  element  in  the  composition  of  a  poet.  It  is  pretty 
evident,  therefore,  that  his  poems  were  written  some  years  ago, 
and  that  he  did  not  anticipate  our  recent  discoveries.  Hb 
rhythm  is  always  good,  and  his  poetical  language  is  natural, 
easy,  and,  for  aught  we  can  see,  is  used  as  properly,  as  simdy, 
as  plainly,  and  as  intelligibly  as  if  he  were  talking  prose.  To 
us  this  is  a  great  merit,  but  in  these  days  it  may  be  thought  a 
defect.  His  diction  is  choice,  and  his  style,  clear,  strong, 
terse,  energetic,  and  free  from  all  exaggeration  and  difiliseness. 
In  his  Buccaneer  he  compresses  as  much  meaning  into  a  sin^ 
line  as  our  younger  poets  succeed  in  getting  into  a  score  of 
stanzas. 
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Id  nothing  he  has  written  in  his  poems  or  in  bis  Idle  Man, 
the  general  litle  of  the  collection  of  tales,  is  there  any  thing  that 
transgresses  gooi)  [asie,  or  ordinary  morality,  as  understood  by 
the  belter  class  of  our  Protestant  countrymen.  They  are  both 
marked  by  a  certain  moral  aim,  a  certain  religiousness,  and,  so 
far  as  words  go,  express  a  reverence  for  and  belief  in  Christian- 
ity. Yet  we  feel  when  reading  them  that  the  author  has  never 
been  really  elevated  above  the  natural  order,  and  that  the  sphere 
in  which  he  lives  and  moves  lies  far  below  the  supernatural  into 
which  Divine  grace  elevates  us,  and  in  which  are  the  secret 
springs  of  the  Christian's  life.  The  only  sanctity  we  recognize 
in  his  works  is  forensic  and  imputed,  not  infused  and  intrinsic. 
Hence  they  fail  to  express  the  higher  order  of  beamy,  and  to 
produce  the  effect  we  have  always  the  right  to  demand  of  all 
productions  claiming  lo  be  artistic.  The  supernatural  in  The 
Buccaneer  is  terrible,  but  neither  beautiful  nor  sublime,  —  for 
it  is  infernal,  not  celestial  ;  demoniacal,  not  divine.  And  had 
as  Mat  Lee  was,  we  should  have  been  better  saiisfied,  since 
supernatural  agency  was  to  be  introduced,  if  it  had  been  intro- 
duced to  save  and  not  to  destroy.  As  it  is,  the  Spectre-Horse 
is  simply  terrible,  and  afiecis  us  as  unfavorably  as  the  diablerie 
of  Hoffman. 

Speaking  in  general  terms  of  Mr.  Dana's  poems,  and  espe- 
cially of  The  Idle  Jt/an,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  the  author, 
beyond  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  style  and  diction,  seldom  at- 
tains to  the  truly  beautiful.  His  Edteard  and  Mary  is  a  very 
sweet  love  story,  pleasantly  and  delicately  told,  but  it  ts  only  a 
story  of  ordinary  human  love,  which  id  no  respect  rises  above 
the  natural  order,  and  is  as  much  within  the  reach  of  the  gentile 
as  the  Christian.  But  the  rest  are,  for  ihe  most  part,  dark, 
gloomy,  and  morbid.  They  are  terrible,  rather  than  beatilifui, 
and  recall  too  vividly  the  general  effect  of  the  novels  of  God- 
win and  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
Mr.  Dana  copies  or  imitates  these  writers,  nor  imply  any  thing 
against  his  originality  both  of  style  and  thought,  but  he  writes 
with  the  same  morbid  spirit  ihat  they  do,  and  leaves  on  his 
reader  a  painful  and  unhealthy  impression.  His  Paul  Felton 
is  a  powerfully  written  story,  but  it  is  fearful.  It  displays  in  ihe 
most  masterly  manner  the  workings  of  a  richly  endowed  mind, 
left  to  its  own  solitary  musings,  strong  passions,  and  deep  affec- 
tions without  steady  principle,  and  grown  morbid  ;  but  scarcely 
any  thing  in  the  world  would  induce  us  lo  give  it  a  second  read- 
The  author  in  it  is  true  to  our  morbid  or  fallen  nalure 
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placed  in  the  circumslEinces  he  imagines,  and  subjected  to  Sa- 
tanic influences  ;  but  he  must  pardon  us  if  ne  inliiiiale,  that,  let 
the  case  stand  with  him  now  as  it  may,  when  he  wrote  the  storj 
of  Paul  Fellon,  he  did  not  at  all  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  case"  he  so  powerfully  and  fearfully  sketched.  His  hero 
wanted  two  things,  the  infused  habits  of  grace,  and  an  enliglii- 
ened  conscience.  The  errors  and  defecU  of  Paul  did  not  ariw 
from  the  solitude  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  nor  from  bis 
mingling  so  little  in  general  society.  Had  ihe  boy  been  bap- 
tized, had  he  been  well  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine,  and 
been  under  the  direction  of  a  wise  master  of  spiritual  life,  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  and  his  manner  of  life 
would  have  favored  enjoyment  and  the  growth  of  virtue.  Bm 
as  it  was,  he  had  nothing  of  the  grace  by  which  the  CbrisiiiD 
lives,  and  the  little  knowledge  of  Christianity  be  bad  was  juai 
enough  to  give  him  a  scrupulous  conscience  iti  taatlers  not  of 
moment,  and  a  lax  one  in  all  else. 

Paul  Felion  is  the  conception  of  a  Calvinist,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  Calvinism  in  real  life,  Calvinists  bare  no 
adequate  instruction  in  Christian  duty.  A  few  minor  thiup 
they  are  taught,  and  if  in  regard  to  these  they  keep  tolerably 
clear  of  sin,  they  are  satisGed  with  themselves,  and  have  iio 
trouble  of  conscience,  however  grossly  ihey  may  sin  in  matlets 
of  real  spiritual  magnitude.  This  is  the  case  with  the  great 
majority  of  them-  They  satisfy  themselves,  and  maintain  tbeir 
self-complacency  on  matters  of  little  consequence,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  take  care  of  itself.  They  can  without  remorse  de- 
stroy the  widow's  house,  if  they  do  not  forget  to  make  long 
prayers.  If  they  "pay  tilbe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin," 
they  can  with  a  self-approving  conscience  pass  over  "  the 
weightier  things  of  the  law,  judgment,  and  mercy,  and  faith." 
But  when  one  of  them  fails  in  small  mailers,  his  conscience 
lakes  the  alarm  ;  he  is  filled  with  scruples  ;  he  becomes  mor- 
bid, he  grows  mad,  and  plunges  into  the  most  fearful  crimei 
and  hideous  sins.  The  basis  of  this  character  is  pride  and  spir- 
itual ignorance,  ofienest  met  with  in  persons  of  good  natural 
parts,  respeciable  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  but  unac- 
companied by  proper  spiritual  or  ghostly  direction.  Such  wis 
Paul  Felton,  the  jealous  and  tyrannical  husband,  the  leaguer 
wilh  the  Devil,  the  murderer  of  his  wife  and  of  himself,  y el » 
man  of  lender  conscience,  persuading  himself  that  he  is  m  all 
acting  in  accordance  with  conscience,  and  under  the  dictates  of 
a  superior  power. 
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Mr.  Dana  in  stories  of  Uiis  sort  offends  Christian  morality, 
not  indeed  because  he  paints  great  crimes,  but  because  be 
paints  them  in  unchristian  colors,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  nature,  without  directing  the  mind  to  their  remedy.  The 
saints  relate  to  us  crimes  of  the  deepest  die,  but  they  do  it  with 
inward  sanctity  of  their  own,  and  so  as  not  only  to  inspire  hor- 
ror for  the  deeds,  but  a  love  for  God  and  heroic  virtue.  Mr. 
Dana  gives  us,  in  contrast  with  his  bold  sketches  or  finished  de- 
tails of  crime  and  sin,  no  glimpses  of  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God,  no  gleams  of  hope  in  the  Divine  charity,  no  heroic  sanc- 
tity to  which  the  mind  and  heart,  sickened  with  the  disgusting 
views  of  sin  and  iniquity,  can  turn  and  find  rehefand  refresh- 
ment. The  effect  on  the  reader  of  all  the  kind  of  writing  he 
here  gives  us  is  bad,  enervating,  and  tends  rather  to  fit  one  to 
be  a  villain  and  a  desperado,  than  to  recall  him  from  error  and 
sin,  and  to  fix  his  affections  on  the  true  and  the  holy.  In  med- 
itating on  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  it  is  more  wholesome  lo 
dwell  on  the  ineffable  love,  the  inSniie  mercy  of  God  mani- 
fested in  it,  than  even  on  our  own  sins  for  which  our  Lord  suf-  , 
fered  on  the  cross  :  for  love  to  God  is  a  nobler  affection  than 
simple  hatred  of  sin.  The  sinner  not  unfrequently  loathes  the 
sin  he  continues  to  commit,  but  not  loathing  it  because  opposed 
to  the  Divine  charity,  or  to  the  possession  of  God  as  his  su- 

[jreme  good,  he  is  rather  the  worse  than  the  belter  for  the 
oaihing  ;  because  the  loathing  only  drives  him  deeper  and 
deeper  into  iniquity,  in  the  vain  hope  of  curing,  or  at  least  of 
concealing  itself.  Finally,  we  see  now  and  then  a  recognition 
in  Mr.  Dana's  writings  of  the  prevalent  and  fashionable  doctrine 
of  the  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  of  mere  human  love. 
This  doctrine,  however  disguised,  is  nothing  but  the  pander  to 
lust.  We  know  that  woman's  love,  a  mere  natural  sentiment, 
is  hair  deified,  and  represented  as  thaumalurgic  ;  but  we  have 
no  more  confidence  in  either  woman's  or  man's  love  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  titan  we  have  in  any  other  natural  sentiment,  nor 
half  so  much.  Marriage  mai/ sometimes  reform  tiie  rake  of  his 
rakishness,  as  avarice  wilt  sometimes  cure  a  man  of  intemper- 
ance and  sloth,  but  it  does  not  elevate  him  into  the  sphere  of 
virtue.  The  fact  is,  nature  is  never  sufFicienI,  and  always  does 
and  must  disappoint  those  who  rely  on  it.  It  must  be  elevated 
by  grace,  and  charity  must  enter,  pervade,  and  rule  the  domes- 
tic circle,  or  the  domestic  affections  themselves  can  do  nothing 
for  real  virtue.  Tlie  slate,  and  the  family,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual virtue,  must  have  a  truly  religions  basis,  be  based  in 
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Christianity,  and  sustained  by  supernatural  grace,  or  they  are 
no  better  than  castles  in  the  air. 

But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  and  must  close.  We  have  given  Mr.  Dana^s  works 
themselves  a  very  inadequate  review,  and  the  author  may  feel 
that,  in  common  justice,  we  should  have  entered  more  into  de- 
tail. But  our  purpose  has  not  been  a  regular  criticism  of  bis 
writings,  but  to  discuss  with  some  depth  and  clearness  the  sub- 
ject they  very  naturally  suggested,  and  that  not  for  his  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  our  young  Catholic  aspirants  to  literary  and 
artistic  excellence.  As  a  writer  Mr.  Dana  is  morbid,  and 
wants  that  mental  serenity  and  that  buoyancy  of  spirit  which 
only  the  Catholic  faith  and  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  Church  can 
give.  We  see  in  his  writings  the  absence  of  the  operations  of 
Catholicity  on  the  mind  and  heart,  and  the  presence  of  much 
Puritanic  pride  and  scrupulosity.  But  we  see  at  the  same 
time  a  writer  of  great  intellectual  power,  of  true  genius,  and  for 
the  most  part,  so  far  as  the  form  goes,  of  cultivated,  pure,  and 
delicate  taste.  His  style  may  be  studied  as  a  model,  and  b 
among  the  very  best  specimens  of  pure  English  that  has  been 
written  by  one  born  and  trained  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  is  rather  that  of  an  Englishman  than  of  an  Ameri- 
can. His  relative  rank  as  a  poet  we  stated  in  the  brief  notice 
of  his  works  in  our  Review  for  last  January,  and  though  his 
works  are  not  by  any  means  all  we  could  wish  them,  few  if  any 
American  productions  of  the  sort  are  more  creditable  to  our 
literature. 


Art.  IV.  —  Cuba  and  the  Cubans ^  eompriiing  a  HiHory  ^ 
the  Island  of  Cuba^  its  present  Social j  Political^  and  Da- 
mestic  Condition ;  also^  Us  Relation  to  England  and  tii$ 
United  States.  By  the  Author  of  '*  Letters  from  Cuba." 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  important  Statistical  Informa- 
tion, and  a  Reply  to  Senor  Saco  on  Annexation,  translated 
from  the  Spanish.  New  York  :  Hueston.  1850.  12nio. 
pp.  255. 

This  book,  whose  author,  very  much  to  our  sausfaction,  is 
unknown  to  us,  may  contain  some  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats  ;  but  it  has  evidently  been  written  ibr 
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the  purpose  of  promoting  a  democratic  revolution  in  Cuba,  and 
of  persuading  our  citizens  to  lend  their  aid  in  wresting  thai 
Dobte  island  from  the  Spnnisli  Crown,  and  annexing  it  as  a 
Stale  to  the  American  Union.  This  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
it  and  its  author  in  the  minds  of  all  honorable  men,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  mind  of  every  American  citizen  who  retains  some 
respect  for  international  rights,  and  some  regard  for  the  honor 
of  his  country. 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  countrj-raen  have  long  coveted 
the  possession  of  Cuba,  and  our  government,  pretending  that 
there  was  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
went  so  far  a  few  years  since,  we  believe,  as  to  make  overtures 
to  the  Court  of  Madrid  for  its  purchase-  But  these  overtures, 
of  course,  were  not  listened  lo,  and  the  pretence  proved  so 
utterly  unfounded,  that  the  government  has  been  obliged  to 
abandon  it.  Still,  the  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  the  island 
has  continued,  and  many  persons  have  ihought  that  it  could  be 
effected  by  inducing  and  aiding  (he  native  Cubans  to  revolt 
from  Spain,  establish  themselves  as  an  independent  republic, 
and  then  apply  for  admission  into  the  American  Union,  In 
accordance  with  a  plan  of  this  sort,  a  military  expedition  was 
set  on  foot  within  our  territories  in  1849,  to  assist  the  Cuban 
patriots,  or  pretended  Cuban  patriots,  to  revolutionize  the 
island.  This  expedition  was  prevented  for  the  lime  being 
from  embarking  by  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  government ; 
but  it  has  been  renewed  during  the  present  year,  and  this  time, 
successfully  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  government,  it  actually 
effected  a  landing  in  small  force,  and,  after  a  smart  engagement, 
took  possession  of  Cardenas,  committed  several  murders,  made 
the  governor  of  the  town  a  prisoner,  burnt  his  palace,  and 
robbed  the  public  treasury.  But  meeting  a  determined  re- 
sistance, and  not  finding  the  native  Cubans  as  ready  lo  flock 
to  its  piratical  standard  as  it  was  expected  ihey  would  be,  it 
abandoned  Cardenas,  after  holding  possession  of  it  for  eight 
hours,  and  effected  its  escape,  or  return,  to  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  apparenily  for  reinforcements,  in  order 
speedily  to  renew  the  attempt  in  stronger  force,  and  with  a 
better  prospect  of  5nal  success. 

As  to  the  character  of  such  an  expedition  against  a  power 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  or  of  the  attempt  to  wrest  l^rom  a 
friendly  power  one  of  its  provinces  and  annex  it  lo  the  Union, 
no  matter  under  what  pretext,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
afnong  honorable  men,  and  since  its  failure,  the  American  press 
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has  been  tolerably  unaDimous  in  condemning  it ;  but  we  may 
well  doubt  if  the  press  would  be  thus  unanimous  in  condemniog 
it,  if  it  bad  succeeded,  or  if  there  were  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cessfully renewing  it.  Had  Lopez,  the  chief  of  the  expeditioD, 
succeeded,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  hailed  as  a  hero,  and  welcomed  to  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  side  of  the  honorable  Senators 
from  Texas. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  portion,  we  would  fain  hope  not  a 
large  portion,  of  the  people  of  this  country,  have  very  loose 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  when  blinded  by  their  passions 
or  stimulated  by  their  interests,  find  little  difficulty  in  convert- 
ing the  pirate  into  the  hero,  and  piracy  and  murder  into  wise 
and  honorable  policy.  To  this  portion  of  our  citizens  religioo 
and  morality,  municipal  laws,  and  laws  of  nations  have  either 
no  meaning  or  an  odious  meaning  when  opposed  to  their  in- 
terests or  their  passions,  their  thirst  for  gold  or  their  lust  for 
the  acquisition  of  territory.  Regarding  the  wiU  of  the  people  as 
the  supreme  law,  and  by  a  natural  and  easy  process  confound- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  with  the  will  of  the  mob,  or  the  will 
of  the  people  as  the  state  with  the  will  of  the  people  outside 
of  the  constitution  and  laws,  they  hold  that  what  any  portion  of 
the  people  wish  and  are  able  to  do,  they  have  the  unquestion- 
able and  indefeasible  right  to  do.  Mistaking  the  sound  and  leg^ 
republicanism  held  by  our  fathers,  and  incorporated  into  oor 
noble  institutions,  for  wild  and  lawless  radicalism,  they  assert 
the  right  of  the  people,  or  rather  the  mob,  in  every  country,  to 
rebel,  whenever  they  please,  against  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
to  overthrow  with  armed  force  the  existing  order  whenever  it 
ceases  to  suit  their  fancy  or  caprice,  and  to  institute  such  new 
order  in  its  place  as  shall  seem  to  them  good.  Starting  widi 
this  revolutionary  principle,  and  assuming  that  all  who  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  rise  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  are 
necessarily  the  party  of  freedom,  struggling  for  liberty,  for  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man,  they  assume  that  the  cause  of  such 
party  is  always  the  cause  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  God,  and 
therefore  that  we  are  all  free  to  rush  to  their  aid,  to  assist 
them  with  our  sympathy,  our  counsel,  our  treasure,  our  arms, 
and  our  blood,  irrespective  of  existing  laws,  the  rights  of  sover- 
eigns, or  the  faith  of  treaties.  Hence  we  find  them  always 
sympathizing  with  rebels,  or  party  at  war  with  their  rulers, 
applauding  their  prowess,  rejoicing  in  their  victories  over  the 
friends  of  order  and  legitimate  authority,  and  mourning  over 
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tlieir  deTeai.  And  hence  these  see  in  the  atiempls  of  ihe 
pirate  Lopez  and  his  crew  nothing  but  the  practical  application 
of  their  own  deeply  cherished  principles. 

The  fact  ihat  Lopez,  after  bis  remrn  to  the  United  Stales, 
was  greeted  witli  loud  and  prolonged  applause,  when  he  as- 
sured the  citizens  of  Savannah  that  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
enterprise,  but  had  consecrated  his  whole  life  to  the  liberation 
of  Cuba,  indicates  only  too  clearly  that  these  principles  are  by 
no  means  unpopular,  at  least  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  those  who,  if  not  ready  to  join  actively 
in  such  an  expedition  as  Lopez  and  his  associates  filled  out, 
yet  hold  that  the  Cubans  have  a  perfect  right,  and  we  a  perfect 
right  to  assist  them,  to  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  to  revolu- 
tionize the  island,  and,  wiih  the  consent  of  our  government,  to 
annex  themselves  to  the  Union,  is  much  larger,  we  fear,  than 
a  good  citizen  who  regards  the  honor  of  his  country  is  will- 
ing to  believe,  —  so  little  value  is  placed  upon  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  so  little  respect  is  paid  even  to  the  rights  of 
property. 

Certainly,  we  are  far  from  asserting  or  insinuating  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  our  citizens  are  sufficiently  depraved  to 
join  actively  in  a  piratical  attempt  like  that  made  by  the  recent 
Cuban  expedition,  but  such  an  attempt  is  not  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  political  creed  of  perhaps  a  majority  of  our 
countrymen.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  the 
citizens  of  this  country  were  to  appear  to  the  world  only  as  the 
allies  or  auxiliaries  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  It  was  assumed 
thai  there  was,  or  that  there  could  be  created,  a  Red  llepub- 
lican  party  among  the  Creole  population  of  the  island,  and  it 
was  through  these  that  possession  of  it  was  to  be  obtained. 
The  Cubans  themselves  were  to  appear  before  the  world  as 
the  prime  movers  of  the  enterprise  and  chief  aciois  in  it. 
They  were  to  proclaim  themselves  a  republic,  independent 
of  Spain,  and  we  were  simply  to  enlist  under  their  banner, 
and  to  aid  them  in  achieving  their  independence.  Annexation 
would,  it  was  supposed,  follow  republicanism  and  indepen- 
dence, as  a  matter  of  course.  This  was  the  plan,  and  we  can 
see  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  advocated  by 
the  whole  body  of  American  demagogues,  and  by  nearly  the 
whole  American  newspaper  press.  Once  lay  it  down,  as 
nearly  all  our  politicians  of  late  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
that  the  people  may  rebel  against  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
state  when  they  judge  proper,  and  that,   irrespective  of  pre- 
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existing  constitutions  and  laws,  they  are  sovereign  and  the 
legilimate  source  of  all  political  power,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  point  out  any  thing  wrong  or  censurable  in  the  atlemgit 
to  get  possession  of  Cuba  in  the  way  proposed,  thai  is,  by  re- 
bellion, murder,  and  robbery.  According  lo  these  principles, 
the  Creoles  of  Cuba,  however  few  in  number,  or  insigniGcaoi 
in  position,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  lite  Spanish  government, 
or  uneasy  and  merely  desirous  of  a  change,  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume lo  be  the  people  of  Cuba,  in  whom  vests  the  naiionil 
sovereignty,  and  to  organize  themselves  into  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  universal  Cuban 
nation.  If  they  had  lliis  right,  on  the  same  principles  our 
citizens,  as  many  of  ihem  as  chose,  had  the  right  lo  treat  thecn 
as  ihe  independent  and  sovereign  people  of  Cuba,  and  as  such 
to  join  with  them,  and  assist  them  in  effecting  I  heir  indepen- 
dence, and  consolidating  their  authority  over  the  whole  island ; 
for  according  to  the  popular  political  creed  of  this  country,  de- 
mocracy is  the  native  inherent  right  of  every  people,  the  only 
legitimate  form  of  government,  and  therefore  the  national  sover- 
eignty must  always  vest  in  the  party  struggling  to  maintain  or  to 
establish  democracy.  Eiiher,  ihen,  we  must  say  that  Lopez  and 
his  crew  are  not  censurable,  except  for  their  imprudence  tod 
ill-success,  or  abandon  our  popular  political  creed.  If  we  hold 
on,  as  ihe  mass  of  our  poltiicians  do,  and  no  doubt  will  for 
some  time  lo  come,  to  the  'principles  of  ihat  creed,  it  is  only 
by  a  logical  inconsequence  that  we  can  condemn  the  Cuban  or 
any  expedition  of  the  sort. 

But  our  politicians  would  do  well  to  reflect  that  a  people 
cannot  hold  and  act  on  principles  which  would  justify  such  an 
expedition,  without  placing  themselves  out  of  (he  pale  of  civil- 
ized nations,  and  aulhorizing  ihe  civilized  world  to  treat  lliein 
as  a  nesi  of  pirates,  and  to  make  war  on  iheni  as  the  common 
foe  of  mankind.  Especially  must  this  be  so,  when  they  avow 
and  act  on  such  principles  against  a  power  with  which  their 
government  has  treaiies  of  peace  and  aniiiy,  as  our  government 
has  with  Spain.  With  such  a  people,  having  a  popular  form 
of  government,  which  must  in  the  long  run,  to  a  great  external 
leasl,  yield  lo  the  popular  will,  however  expressed,  no  natioD 
can  live  in  peace  ;  for  Ihey  hold  themselves  bound  neither  by 
the  laws  of  nations  nor  by  the  faith  of  treaties.  No  naiion 
wiihin  reach  of  their  influence  can  ever  be  safe  from  their 
machinations  ;  and  every  one  must  be  perpetually  in  danger  of 
having  them  stir  up  its  subjects  lo  rebellion,  and  through  diem 
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to  sirip  it  of  its  territories,  and  finally  blot  out  its  national 
existence.  Friendly  relaiions  with  such  a  people  are  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  common  interests  of  nations  and  of  so- 
ciety must  ultimately  league  llie  whole  civilized  world  against 
them  to  extermiuaie  iLem,  or  to  be  eKierminaied  by  ihem. 

We  are  too  sincere  a  patriot  and  too  loyal  a  citizen  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  majority  even  of  those  who  adhere  to  these  false 
and  detestable  principles  are  aware  of  the  horrible  consequences 
which  legitimately  flow  from  them.  1(  is  but  common  candor 
to  regard  them  as  better  than  tbelr  principles,  and  to  presume 
that,  in  general,  ihey  do  not  understand  the  real  nature  of  the 
doctrines  they  profess,  and  indeed  seem  lo  glory  in  professing. 
They  are  no  doubt  greatly  blinded  by  their  passions,  and  misled 
by  their  insane  thirst  of  gold  and  territorial  acquisition,  but 
much  of  their  error  originates  in  misapprehension  of  the  true 
nature  of  their  own  political  institutions.  These  institutions  are 
republican,  indeed,  and  repugnant  lo  both  monarchy  and  politi- 
cal aristocracy,  but  they  are  not  democratic,  either  in  the 
ancient  or  the  modem  sense  of  that  terra.  Anciently,  as  in 
Athens,  where  the  word  originated,  democracy  meant  a  gov- 
ernment possessed  and  administered  by  the  common  people,  in 
distinction  from  the  Eupalrids,  or  nobles ;  in  modern  limes,  it 
means  the  absolute  and  underived  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or 
the  native  and  inherent  right  of  the  multitude  to  do  i\hatever 
they  please,  and  is  necessarily  resolvable  into  anarchy  or  the 
despotism  of  the  mob.  Ourinstilutions  are  democratic  in  neither 
of  these  senses :  not  in  the  former,  for  they  recognize  no  politi- 
cal distinction  of  common  people  and  Eupatrids,  lords  and 
commons  ;  not  in  the  latter,  for  they  recognize  no  political 
power  in  the  people  save  as  constitutionally  defined  and  exer- 
cised in  virtue  of  and  accordance  with  legal  forms,  and  they 
make  ii  high  treason  to  rebel  against  the  stale,  or  to  levy  war 
against  its  sovereign  authority.  Under  our  political  system,  the 
people  are  the  motive  force,  but  not  the  governing  power,  and 
are,  theoretically,  neither  the  government  nor  the  source  of  its 
rights.  The  constilulion  and  laws  are  above  them.  Suffrage 
is  not  with  us  a  natural  right,  an  incident  of  one's  manhood, 
but  a  public  trust  conferred  by  law,  and  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended or  contracted  by  municipal  regulation. 

But  American  politicians  generally,  not  of  one  party  only, 
for  in  this  respect  VVhtgs  and  Democrats  do  not  essentially 
difier,  have  of  late  years  overlooked  this  important  fact,  and, 
corrupted  by  French  Jacobins,  and  English  and  Scotch  radi- 
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cals,  have  sought  to  give  to  our  institutions  a  democratic  mte^ 
pretation  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  They  cease  to 
hold  the  laws  sacred,  and  the  constitution  inviolable,  and  noth- 
ing is  for  them  sacred  or  obligatory,  but  the  arbitrary  and  irre- 
sponsible will  of  the  multitude.  According  to  them,  the  will  of 
the  people  overrides  constitutions  and  laws,  and  is  the  only  au- 
thority to  be  consulted  by  the  statesman,  and,  tbey  are  well- 
nigh  prepared  to  say,  by  the  moralist  and  the  divine.  He 
must  be  an  obtuse  dialectician  indeed,  who  fails  to  perceive, 
when  his  attention  is  called  to  the  point,  that  it  is  a  necessary 
corollary  from  a  democracy  of  this  sort,  that  the  people,  or 
any  number  of  persons  calling  themselves  the  people,  have  the 
right  to  rebel  against  the  state  when  tbey  choose,  and  change 
its  constitution  as  they  please.  This  doctrine,  of  course, 
strikes  at  all  legality,  all  legitimacy,  abrogates  all  law,  municipal 
or  international,  renders  loyalty  an  unmeaning  word,  and  leaves 
the  people,  theoretically  at  least,  in  a  state  of  pure  anarchj 
and  lawlessness.  It  denies  all  government  by  denying  to  gov- 
ernment all  sacredness  and  inviolability,  and  leaves  us  free  to 
follow  our  own  instincts,  passions,  lusts,  and  supposed  interests, 
without  regard  to  municipal  law,  the  laws  of  nations,  or  the  ob- 
ligations of  treaties.  Our  error  lies  in  our  adhesion  to  the  fua- 
damental  principles  of  this  false  democracy,  a  democracy  of 
foreign,  not  of  native  growth,  and  as  anti-American  as  it  is 
anti-national  and  anti-social.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  thb  false 
democracy  amongst  us  that  has  in  some  measure  blinded  us,  and 
rendered  the  mass  of  our  people  apathetic  to  the  reprehensible 
character  of  the  recent  conduct  of  a  portion  of  our  citizens 
towards  Spain,  Mexico,  and  even  Great  Britain. 

It,  of  course,  will  be  easy  for  our  demagogues  and  our  rad- 
ical press  to  call  us  hard  names  for  these  remarks,  to  denounce 
us  as  the  enemy  of  free  institutions  and  the  friend  of  maots 
and  aristocrats,  and  to  drown  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice  by 
senseless  shouts  of  "  Popular  Sovereignty,"  "  The  Rights 
of  Man,"  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  or  other  popular 
watchwords  which  have  convulsed  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  consecrated  rebellion,  and  instituted  the  worship  of 
the  dagger  ;  but  it  will  nevertheless  remain  stiU  true,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  American  people  have  lost  sight  of  the 
principles  of  their  own  institutions,  and  embraced  principlei 
which  they  cannot  avow  and  act  on  without  deservmg  to  be 
placed  outside  of  the  pale  of  civilized  nations,  and  which,  if 
continued  to  be  held  and  acted  on,  must  in  the  end  sink  us  to  the 
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level  of  (lie  Asiatic  Malnys.  There  is  no  use  in  seeking  to  de- 
ceive ourselves.  There  is  a  spirii  abroad  among  us,  working 
in  the  very  heart  of  our  population,  that,  unless  speedily  exor- 
cised, must  ultimately,  if  our  power  continues  to  increase  at  its 
present  ratio,  make  us  the  deadliest  foe  of  Christian  civilization 
that  has  arisen  since  Atiila  the  Hun,  and  the  early  Saracenic 
and  Turkish  successors  of  the  Arabian  impostor. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  and  should  not  be  disguised,  that  we  are 
fast  adopting  the  principles,  and  following  in  the  footsteps,  of 
the  old  French  Jacobins.  Wo  are  preparing  to  enter,  and 
would  that  we  could  say  we  have  not  entered,  upon  a  career 
of  Jacobinical  propagandism  and  territorial  acquisition.  Other 
nations  see  this,  and  therefore  see  in  us  the  future  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.  Hence,  while  they  admire  our  in- 
dustrial activity,  our  enterprise  and  energy  in  the  material  or- 
der, they  detest  our  principles,  and  hold  our  national  character 
in  low  esteem,  it  is  idle  for  us  to  cherish  the  delusion,  that  the 
esiimalian  in  which  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  hold  us  is 
owing  to  our  republicanism  and  free  institutions.  It  is  no  such 
thing.  It  is  because  they  see  in  us,  as  a  nation,  no  loyalty,  no 
high  moral  aims,  no  lofiy  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  but 
a  low,  grovelling  attachment  to  the  world,  the  deification  of 
material  interests,  and  the  worship  of  the  "  almighty  dollar." 
It  is  because  they  see  us  becoming  democratic  propagandists, 
and  sympathizers  with  the  rebels  against  legitimate  authority, 
the  peace  and  order  of  society,  wherever  we  find  them,  and 
ready  to  decree  an  ovation  to  every  popular  miscreant,  who, 
after  having  lighted  the  flames  of  rebellion  and  civil  war  in  his 
own  country,  flies  hither  to  save  his  neck  from  the  halter  it  so 
richly  merits.  It  is  because  we  respect  not  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, the  independence  of  nations,  or  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  have  proved  ourselves  •capable  of  stirring  up  the  citizens  of 
a  state  with  which  we  are  at  peace  to  a  rebellion  against  its 
sovereign  aiithoriry,  for  the  sake  of  stripping  it,  through  them,  of 
a  portion  of  its  territory,  and  incorporating  it  into  the  Union. 

Unhappily  for  our  reputation,  the  recent  military  expedition 
against  Cuba  is  not  an  isolated  fact  or  an  anomaly  in  our  brief 
national  history.  It  stands  connected  with  our  act  of  robbing 
Mexico  of  Texas,  and  annexing  il  to  the  Union.  Texas  was 
a  Mexican  province  chiefly  settled  by  American  emigrants,  who 
by  settling  it  became  Mexican  citizens  and  subjects.  These 
Americo-Mexirans,  in  concert  with  our  citizens,  and,  it  is  said, 
with  persons  in  high  ofiicial  station  under  our  government,  re- 
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belled  against  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  by  means  of  Tolni- 
teers,  money,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  from  the  States,  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  independence.  As  soon  as  this  wis 
achieved,  or  assumed  to  be  achieved,  the  Republic  of  Texts 
applied  to  our  government  for  admission  into  the  Anaericas 
confederacy.  Her  application  was  indeed  rejected  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  who  was  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  management  of  our  foreign  relations,  little  as  we  esteem 
that  gentleman,  we  are  bound  to  say,  were  creditable  to  him- 
self and  to  his  country  ;  but  it  was  renewed  and  accepted  under 
his  successor,  and  in  1845  Texas  became  one  of  the  United 
States,  and  sent,  as  one  of  her  representatives  in  the  Anaerictn 
Senate,  the  very  man  who  is  said  to  have  concerted  with  Pres- 
ident Jackson  and  others  the  robbery,  and  who  certainly  wu 
the  chief  to  whom  its  execution  was  intrusted.  Here  was  a 
great  national  crime,  not  yet  expiated  ;  and  here  was  set  a  pre- 
cedent not  a  little  hostile  to  the  nations  that  have  territory  con- 
tiguous to  ours. 

We  acknowledge  personally,  with  shame  and  regret,  that, 
though  opposed  to  the  revolt  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  to  the 
aid  which  she  received  from  this  country  by  the  connivance  of 
the  government,  we  were,  after  her  independence  was  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  among  those  who,  for  certain  political  rea- 
sons, of  less  weight  than  we  were  led  to  believe,  advocated  her 
annexation  to  the  Union.  It  is  true,  we  repudiated  the  piin- 
ciples  on  which  she  and  our  countrymen  defended  her  conduct, 
and  we  sought  to  make  out  a  case  of  legality  in  her  favor ;  bat, 
nevertheless,  we  were  wrong,  and  are  heartily  sorry  for  what 
we  did,  and  our  only  consolation  is  that  we  were  too  insignifi- 
cant to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  result,  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  recent  expeditions  for  revo- 
lutionizing and  annexing  Cuba  are  historically  connected  wiih 
this  great  national  crime.  No  sooner  had  Texas  been  annexed 
than  the  rage  for  annexation  seemed  to  have  become  univeml. 
Mr.  Yulee,  the  Jew-Senator  from  Florida,  immediately  broia;|tf 
forward  in  the  Senate  a  proposition  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 
Mr.  Dallas,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
year,  1845,  gave,  at  a  public  dinner,  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  as 
a  toast,  and  in  1847  wrote  a  letter  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  that  island,  as  essential  to  his  plans  for  the  aggrandiie- 
ment  of  the  Union.  Early  in  1845  the  press  began  to  advo- 
cate the  annexation  of  California,  another  province  of  Mexico, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Fremont,  an  oflker 
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of  the  United  States  army,  before  he  had  learned  that  war  exist- 
ed between  us  and  the  Mexican  republic,  actually,  by  ibe  aid 
of  American  residents,  got  up  a  revolution  in  ibat  province,  and 
declared  it  independent  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  Here  ibe 
game  of  Texas  was  begun  to  be  played  over  again,  and  it  is  not 
insignificant  that  this  same  Colonel  Fremont  is  sent  to  repre- 
sent Calirornia  in  the  Federal  Senate,  now  that  she  Is  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Union.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
ibat  both  California  and  New  Mexico  would  have  been  annexed 
to  the  Union  a  la  Texas,  if  the  war  wiib  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic had  not  given  us  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  them  in  a  more 
honorable  manner,  that  is,  openly  by  the  sword.  It  was,  as 
the  papers  said,  "manifest  destiny,"  and  it  is  a  prevailing  be- 
lief among  our  politicians  that  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of 
Mexico,  and  even  of  Central  America,  is  only  a  question  of 
time-  The  fever  of  annexation  broke  out  even  on  our  northern 
frontier,  and  if  Great  Britain  had  not  appeared  to  us  to  be  a 
more  formidable  power  than  Spain  or  Mexico,  the  Canadian 
Annexationists  and  Red  Republicans  would  have  received  all 
the  aid  they  needed  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  British 
empire,  and  to  become  incorporated  with  the  United  Stales.  A 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  not  deemed  prudent  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  annexation  of  Canada  is,  for  the  present,  post- 
poned. Pirate  does  not  fight  pirate,  or  even  man-of-war,  if 
the  encounter  can  be  avoided. 

Now,  in  judging  the  bearing  on  our  national  character  of  the 
recent  expedition  of  our  citizens  against  Cuba,  which  it  is  well 
known  both  our  people  and  our  government  are  extremely 
anxious  to  possess,  these  facts  must  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
and  they  show  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  act,  but  one  of  a  series 
of  acts  of  like  character,  and  of  acts,  too,  which  have  received, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  T^exas,  even  the  sanction  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  What  our  citizens  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Texas  and  California,  what  was  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
in  the  case  of  Cuba  ?  and  if  the  government  connived  at  their 
conduct,  and  finally  sanctioned  it  in  the  instance  of  fraudulently 
appropriating  a  province  of  Mexico,  why  should  it  not  do  the 
same  in  the  instance  of  fraudulently  appropriating  a  province  of 
Spain  ?     Viewed  in  the  light  of  our  previous  conduct,  the  ex- 

E edition  to  Cuba  ceases  to  be  merely  the  act  of  the  adventurer 
lopez  and  a  few  nameless  and  lawless  individuals,  the  spawn 
of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  Washington  and  Cincinnati, 
who  were  induced  lo  engage  in  it,  and  becomes  in  some  sort 
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an  acl  for  which  ihe  AmericaD  people  ihemseWes  are  reapoosi- 
ble,  and  other  nations  at  least  ulU,  and  have  ihe  right  lo,  so 
regard  it.  The  proposed  Cuban  republic,  provisionailjr  or- 
ganized, had  its  juntas,  clubs,  or  agents  in  our  principal  cilia; 
the  forces  raised  were  chiefly  our  own  citizens,  under  officen 
who  had  served  under  our  flag  in  Mexico  ;  the  regimenta  w«c 
numbered  and  named  after  individual  States,  as  if  they  bad 
been  United  States  troops  ;  and  the  papers,  —  no  bad  indes  to 
public  seDtiment,  —  in  announcing  the  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  attack  on  Cardenas,  used  the  very  terms  they  would  hare 
used  if  ibey  had  in  fact  been  so.  It  is  not  unfair,  ibeo,  to 
assume  that  the  people  of  this  country  did  to  a  great  extent  ic- 
tually  sympathize  with  that  espedilion  ;  that  they  were  so 
desirous  of  acquiring  Cuba,  and  so  indifferent  as  to  the  means, 
that  iheir  moral  sense  look  no  alarm  at  acquiring  it  in  the  mm- 
ner  we  had  acquired  Texas  ;  and  that,  if  they  regarded  the  pro- 
ceedings as  somewhat  irregular,  ihey  yet  were  extremely  sp- 
alhetic  lo  their  moral  turpitude.  If,  as  no  doubt  was  the  fact, 
they  were  for  the  most  part  unprepared  to  take  any  very  acuve 
part  in  furthering  the  nefarious  proceedings,  it  is  clear  that  they 
were  not  unwilling  that  they  should  go  on  and  succeed.  The 
expediiioD,  if  successful,  would  give  us  Cuba,  the  key  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  open  to  us  the  final  annexation  of  all  the  West 
Indies,  liberate  Cuba  from  the  dark  despotism  of  Spain,  pe^ 
haps  from  the  darker  despotism  of  Rome,  and  introduce  the 
oppressed  Creoles  to  the  advantages  of  our  free  institutions,  of 
our  Bible  societies,  and  sectarian  religion,  and  enrich  us  with 
the  spoils  of  its  churches  and  religious  houses,  supposed  to  be 
immensely  rich.  So  the  end  would  justify  the  means.  If  sucb 
had  not  been  the  public  sentiment  of  our  people,  especially  ia 
our  principal  cities,  and  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  con- 
spirators could  never  have  carried  on  their  operations  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  public  manner  they 
did ;  they  would  have  been  denounced  to  the  public  authori- 
ties, and  ample  evidence  would  have  been  forthcoming  for  their 
conviction. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  large  body  of  our  citizens,  passive  ia 
regard  to  nearly  all  public  matters,  that  bad  never  beard  of 
Lopez,  or  the  attempt  to  organize  an  expedition  against  Cuba, 
nay,  who  have  not  yet  heard  any  thing  of  either ;  no  doubt 
there  was  a  respectable  number  of  enlightened  and  moral  citi- 
zens, who  wore  from  the  first  indignant  at  the  very  thought  of 
setting  on  fool  such  an  expedition  within  our  jurbdiclion,  ani 
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no  doubt,  again,  ihal  a  large  majority  of  our  people,  now  ihe 
subject  is  brought  distinctly  before  them,  and  its  enormity 
pointed  out,  are  prepared  to  repudiate  it ;  but  it  is  still  unde- 
niable that  tlie  rumors  of  tbe  attempt  to  organize  such  an  ex- 
pedition did  not  alarm  the  public  mind,  and  the  news  of  its 
embarking  was  received  rather  with  approbation  than  horror. 
Tbe  iniquity  of  the  proceeding  did  not  strike  the  mass  of  ibe 
people  till  after  "  the  sober  second  thought"  induced  by  its 
ridiculous  failure.  The  feelings  and  wishes,  the  sympathies,  of 
tliat  whole  body  of  citizens  who  usually  gire  lone  to  our  com- 
munity, and  determine  the  action  and  policy  of  the  American 
people,  were  decidedly  with  Lopez  and  his  piratical  associates, 
not  in  the  least  with  the  friendly  power  about  lo  be  so  griev- 
ously wronged.  This  portion  of  our  citizens,  whose  dominant 
sentiment  ordinarily  represents  that  of  the  country,  for  ordinari- 
ly  the  less,  not  the  more,  worthy  public  seniiment  predominates, 
saw  nothing  morally  wrong  in  [be  nefarious  proceeding,  nothing, 
indeed,  but  the  somewhat  bold  application  of  tlieir  own  princi- 
ples. It  is  this  undeniable  fact  that  authorizes  us  lo  say  that 
the  Cuban  espedilion  met  the  popular  sympathy,  and  that  the 
American  people  as  a  body  are  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  im- 
plicated in  its  guilt,  if  not  actively,  at  least  passively.  It  is 
ibis  fact,  again,  which  gives  lo  that  espedilion  its  chief  im- 
portance. 

Even  among  those  who  opposed  the  proceedings  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  Texas,  comparatively  few  opposed  them  pri- 
marily and  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  their  injustice  to  Spain, 
of  their  being  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  rights  of  property. 
They  opposed  the  expedition  for  the  same  reasons  thai  the 
South  and  Southwest  favored  it,  because  it  was  supposed  that 
tbe  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  strengthen  the  cause  of  negro 
slavery,  and  retard  or  wholly  hinder  its  Gnal  emancipation. 
They  reasoned  that  it  must  not  be  encouraged,  because  it  was 
not  an  "Abolition"  or  a  "Free  Soil"  measure.  The  question, 
therefore,  was  discussed,  as  far  as  discussed  at  all,  after  tlie 
manner  of  the  English  and  American  mind,  on  a  collateral 
issue,  not  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  This  of  itself  shows  that  the 
essential  principle  involved  in  it  as  a  moral  and  international 
question  was  not  regarded,  even  by  not  a  few  of  the  opponents 
of  the  expedition,  as  grossly  immoral,  and  that  even  with  them 
llie  rights  of  .Spain,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  tbe  faith  of  trea- 
ties, in   themselves  considered,  counted   for  little,  and  were 
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worth  urging  only  when  favorable  to  the  views  and  purposes  of 
a  certain  portion  of  our  own  citizens.  The  controversy,  as  br 
it  went  on,  was  confined  to  a  purely  local  and  domestic  ques- 
tion, and  became  only  a  branch  of  the  general  controveny 
which  has  been  for  some  time  raging  between  the  Nortbem  and 
Southern  sections  of  the  Union.  It  is  this  fact,  again,  which 
has  deceived  so  many  otherwise  well-disposed  citizens.  If  the 
independence  and  annexation  of  Texas  had  been  discussed  oo 
its  merits,  not  in  its  relation  to  negro  slavery,  a  matter  of 
great  indifference  to  many  of  us,  there  was  still  moral  soundness 
enough  in  the  American  people,  we  doubt  not,  to  have  saved 
us  from  the  great  national  and  international  crime  we  commit- 
ted ;  and  if  the  independence  and  annexation  of  Cuba  couM 
have  been  presented  to  the  American  people  in  its  true  light, 
free  from  all  connection  with  the  same  subject,  we  owe  it  to 
our  countrymen  to  say,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  majorilj 
of  them  would  have  repudiated  the  proposition  with  indigna- 
tion. But  the  fact  that  it  was  not  so  presented  and  discussed 
was  their  own  fault,  and  they  must  be  held  responsible  for  its 
consequences. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Cuban  expedition  io  its 
relation  to  the  political  principles  and  popular  sentiments  of  the 
American  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  American  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  consider  the  dbpo- 
sitions  and  acts  of  the  government  in  regard  to  it.  The  con- 
duct of  the  American  people  outside  oi  the  government,  or 
rather  of  the  active  minority,  by  which  they  are  usually  repre- 
sented, if  not  as  bad  as  appearances  indicate,  is  still  gravely 
reprehensible,  and  extremely  mortifying  to  all  who  are  alive  to 
the  honor  of  their  country.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  gov- 
ernment itself  may  have  had  honorable  intentions,  and  been 
really  in  earnest  to  discharge  its  obligations  towards  Spain,  with 
whom  it  has  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship.  Is  such  the 
fact  ?  Has  it  all  along  acted  in  good  faith  ?  Has  it  failed  to 
perform  its  duty  through  incapacity,  or  has  it  aimed  to  do  do 
more  than  necessary  to  save  appearances,  and  to  avoid  an  open 
rupture  with  Spain  ? 

We  wish  to  speak  of  the  government  with  the  loyal  respect 
the  citizen  always  owes  to  the  supreme  political  autboriqr  of 
his  country,  and  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  rashly  to  Judge  its 
intentions.  It  was  bound  to  peace  relations  with  Spain  bj 
express  treaty,  made  in  1795,  and  subsequently  confirmed,  the 
first  article  of  which  stipulates  ^'  that  there  shall  be  firm  and  in- 
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Tiolable  peace  and  sincere  friendship  between  ihe  two  govem- 
menla  and  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects,  wiihout  ex- 
ception of  persons  or  places."  Under  this  and  other  clauses  of 
the  same  treaty,  the  United  Slates  were  bound  to  use  all  neces- 
sary force  to  repress  and  punish  all  acts  hostile  to  Spain,  or  any 
of  her  provinces  or  colonies,  committed  within  their  jurisdiction. 
The  treaty,  we  need  not  say,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  laod,  and 
as  binding  on  the  citizen  as  on  the  government  itself.  The 
citizens  of  a  slate  cannot  be  legally  at  war  with  a  power  with 
which  their  government  is  at  peace,  and  their  hostile  acts  are 
its  acts  if  it  neglect  to  use  all  its  power,  if  needed,  to  prevent  or 
chastise  them  ;  for  the  government  under  the  laws  of  nations, 
even  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  is  responsible  to  for- 
eign powers  for  the  acts  of  all  persons  within  us  jurisdiction. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  excused  from  all  hostile  intention,  if  it  does 
all  in  its  power  to  prevent  hostile  acts  on  the  part  of  its  subjects, 
or  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  or  if,  failing  wholly  to  pre- 
vent, it  is  prompt  to  put  forth  its  whole  power  to  repress  them, 
and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice  ;  for  no  government  can  at  all 
limes  and  under  all  circumstances  control  the  entire  conduct  of 
every  person  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  with  this  reserve, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  the  government  is  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  especially 
when  the  law  of  nations  is  defined,  and,  so  to  speak,  intensiGed, 
by  express  treaty  obligations.  Our  government  was  then  bound 
to  exert  all  its  vigilance  and  power,  if  needed,  to  prevent  the 
beginning  or  setting  on  fool  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  much 
more  the  embarking,  of  the  military  expedition  against  Cuba. 
This  was  clearly  its  duty,  and  any  thing  short  of  this  was  short 
of  what  Spain  had  the  undoubted  right  to  expect  and  to  require 
at  its  hands.  It  owed  it,  also,  to  Spain  and  to  its  own  majesty 
to  execute  the  full  rigor  of  its  own  municipal  law  against  the 
persons  imphcated  in  that  expedition. 

But  our  government,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  connived 
at  the  rebellion  of  Texas,  of  its  having,  against  the  protest  of 
Mexico*  incorporated  that  province  into  the  Union,  and  of  its 
having  gone  to  war  with  Mexico,  and  still  further  dismembered 
her,  because  she  would  not  peaceably  submit  to  he  robbed  of  her 
territory,  had  given  Spain  ample  reason  to  distrust  its  profes- 
sions except  so  far  as  backed  by  deeds,  and  to  regard  it  as  ca- 
pable of  repeating  iis  previous  dishonorable  and  criminal  con- 
nivance at  rebellion,  murder,  and  robbery.  All  the  world  knew 
that  Texas  had  been  wrested  from  Mexico  by  American  ciii- 
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vithin  our  jurisdiction,  without  opposition  from 
and  it  was  by  no  means  improbable,  a  prieriy 
onsented  to  see  done  in  the  case  of  TexHS.  it 
o  have  done  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  Spain  Ind 
ins  with  Mexico  the  manner  in  which  we  wen 
capable  of  interpreting  our  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  witb  for 
eign  powers,  and  might  reasonably  suspect  us  of  being  no  furtber 
opposed  to  the  Cuban  expedition  than  was  necessary  to  save 
appearances.  This  undoubtedly  was  the  view  taken  by  the 
movers  and  friends  of  the -expedition  ;  otherwise  we  can  hardly 
suppose  they  would  have  dared,  knowing,  as  they  must  han 
known,  the  stringent  nature  of  our  laws,  to  comnnit  the  acts  ihey 
did  within  the  Federal  jurisdiction.  Our  government,  if  it 
acted  really  in  good  faith,  was  therefore  bound,  at  least  for  iu 
own  sake,  to  more  than  ordinary  vigilance  and  activity  in  pre- 
venting or  suppressing  the  enterprise,  and  bringing  its  partici- 
pators, aiders,  and  abettors  to  justice. 

We  doubt  not  the  honest  intentions  of  the  governmenl,  but 
we  must  say  that,  so  far  from  exerting  this  extraordinary  viei- 
lance  or  activity,  it  has  undeniably  failed  in  the  full  and  prompt 
discliarge  of  its  duty  both  lo  Spain  and  to  its  own  character. 
We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  a  scries  of  facts  and  eon- 
aideralions  which  seem  to  us  to  leave  no  room  for  doubl.  The 
government  can  be  said  to  have  done  its  duty  only  on  the  sup* 
position  that  it  could  not  detect  the  proceedings  of  the  conspir- 
ators, or  that  it  lacked  power  to  arrest  them,  or  was  unable 
to  procure  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  juridically  tbeir 
guilt.  No  one  of  these  suppositions  is  admissible,  least  of  all 
ihe  second  ;  for  the  governmenl  itself  would  not  thank  the 
friends  who  should  undertake  to  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  its 
inability  lo  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations,  and  lo  execute  its  own 
laws.  Such  a  line  of  defence  the  government  would  be  prompt 
10  repudiate,  as  it  would  place  il  in  the  most  humiliating  light 
before  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  authorize  ibem  lo  refuse  lo 
enter  into  any  treaty  stipulations  with  it. 

The  proposition  to  acquire  Cuba  by  means  of  revolutionising 
il  was  before  the  country,  and  discussed  in  the  public  journals. 
Every  body  knew,  or  might  have  known,  ibat,  as  far  back  st 
least  as  1848,  there  was  a  movement  concerled  with  American 
citizens,  to  be  efficiently  supported  by  us,  going  on  in  Cuba  and 
some  of  our  cities,  to  get  up  a  republican  revolution  in  Cuba, 
and  that  this  revolution  was  intended  to  result  in  its  indepen- 
dence and  ultimate  aooexaiion  to  the  Union.     Of  all  this  ibe 
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goremtnent  could  rot  liave  been  uninformed.  It  was  equally 
well  known  ihal  the  movement  in  certain  sections  of  the  Union 
met  with  great  favor,  thai  it  accorded  with  the  wishes  of  the 
country,  and  even  of  the  government  so  far  as  ihe  simple  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba  was  concerned,  and  throughout  with  the  popular 
democratic  creed  of  the  great  body  of  our  politicians  and  of  our 
newspaper  press  generally.  Here  was  enough  to  place  a  loyal 
and  competent  government  on  its  guard,  and  induce  it  to  take 
active  and  eflicient  measures  to  preserve  the  peace  relations  be- 
tween us  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent  its  treaty  obligations  with 
that  government  from  being  violated  hy  persons  wilhin  its  juris- 
diction. Unhappily,  it  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Public  men, 
men  high  in  social,  and  even  official  station,  were  advocating  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  the  press,  especially  at  the  Southwest, 
was  busy  manufacturing  public  opinion  for  the  countiy,  and 
urging  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  property,  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  government  was  silent 
and  inactive  ;  its  organs  were  dumb,  and  it  did  and  said  nothing 
lo  give  its  deluded  subjects  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  more  disposed  to  execute  its  laws  against  a  Cifban,  than  it 
had  been  against  a  Texan,  military  expedition.  Had  the  gov- 
ernment been  really  loyal,  really  disposed  to  respect  the  rights 
of  iSpain,  and  to  fulfil  its  duties  towards  her,  it  may  be  asked 
vhy  it  did  not  eserl  itself  in  the  beginning  to  correct  the  false 
opinion  that  the  ci[izens  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  engage 
in  a  project  for  revolutionizing  a  province  or  colony  of  a  friendly 
power,  and  of  wresting  it  from  its  lawful  sovereign,  as  well  as 
the  grave  error  that  they  could  do  all  this  without  implicating 
the  government  in  their  gudt.  At  any  rate,  would  it  not,  since 
its  past  delinquency  had  made  il  necessary,  have  assured  its 
misguided  subjects  in  the  outset,  that  it  would  not  suffer  them 
to  make  the  attempt  with  impunity  ?  Vet  it  took  no  notice  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  suffered  the  false  opinion  to  spread,  till 
it  became  a  power  all  but  impossible  to  be  controlled. 

It  is  true  that  the  military  expedition  filled  out  in  1849  was 
prevented  from  embarking  by  the  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  its  destination  was  no  secret  ;  and  the  adventurers 
were  set  at  liberty,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  permitted 
lo  retain  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  suHered  to  disperse 
themselves  over  ibe  Union  without  receiving  the  punishment, 
or  any  portion  of  the  punishmeni,  which  our  laws  annex  to  the 
high  misdemeanour  of  which  they  were  unquestionably  guilty. 
Why  was  not  the  full  rigor  of  the  law  executed  against  them  ? 
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Had  it  been,  others  would  have  been  deterred  from  engpigiif 
in  similar  expeditions.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  let  off 
without  being  punished  was  well  calculated  to  produce  the  coo* 
viction,  unfounded  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  was  at  heart  not  ill  disposed  to  their  enterprise,  and 
would  do  no  more  to  prevent  its  execution  than  was  stricdj 
necessary  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  Spain.  It  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  no  sufficient  proof  could  be  obtained  to  convict 
them.  Proof  enough  could  have  been  obtained  if  the  govern- 
ment had  really  wanted  it,  and  earnestly  sought  for  it ;  for  the 
real  character  and  objects  of  the  expedition  were  well  known, 
were  matters  of  public  notoriety,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  tbej 
were  incapable  of  being  juridically  established. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  impunity  extended  to  the  mili- 
tary expedition  of  1849  served  only  to  encourage  another. 
That  had  failed  in  consequence  of  appointing  its  rendezvous 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  new  expedi- 
tion had  only  to  avoid  that  error,  by  assembling  at  some  point 
without  that  jurisdiction ;  from  such  point  or  points  it  coukt  em- 
bark for  its  piratical  attack  on  Cuba,  free  from  the  apprehension 
of  being  interrupted  by  the  officers  of  the  Union.  It  accord- 
ingly adopted  that  precaution,  and,  as  is  well  known,  with  com- 
plete success.  If  it  failed  in  its  ulterior  objects,  it  was  ovring, 
not  to  the  vigilance  or  the  activity  of  our  government,  but  to  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  unex- 
pected loyalty  of  the  Cuban  population.  The  Cuban  demo- 
crats appear  to  have  been  from  home,  and  the  Red  RepuUican 
demonstration  proved  a  complete  failure,  to  the  no  small  honor 
of  our  Creole  neighbours. 

The  government  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  attempt 
to  set  on  foot  this  new  expedition  within  its  jurisdiction.  No 
sooner  had  it  dismissed  the  adventurers  from  Round  Island,  than 
military  preparations  were  recommenced  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  especially  New  Orleans  ;  men  were  enlisted,  drilled  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and  despatched  to  Chagres,  or  other  points 
out  of  the  Union,  and  all  in  the  most  public  manner.  The  ad- 
venturers hardly  attempted  to  conceal  their  destination,  and  os- 
tentatiously displayed  the  cockade  and  colors  of  the  proposed 
Cuban  republic.  The  publishers  of  the  JSTew  York  Sm 
hoisted  on  their  office  the  new  flag  of  Cuba,  and  openly  en- 
gaged in  acts  hostile  to  Spain.  The  advertisements  and  proc- 
lamations of  the  revolutionary  junta  were  inserted  in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  and  bonds  made  payable  on  the  revenues  ol  dM 
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island  of  Cuba  were  issued,  to  procure  money  for  raising  troops 
and  exercising  them  in  the  use  of  arms.  The  conspirators  car- 
ried their  effrontery  so  far  as  to  insert  in  the  pubhc  journals  of 
Washington,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  government,  an  adver- 
tisement announcing  the  formation  of  a  permanent  junta  des- 
tined to  promote  the  political  inttrtiti  of  Cvba,  that  is,  lo 
revolutionize  the  island.  These  acts,  done  openly,  before  all 
the  world,  of  a  nature  easily  traceable  to  their  perpetrators, 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  government,  unless  it 
chose  to  remain  ignorant  of  them.  The  Spanish  Minister,  as 
early  as  the  19th  of  January  of  this  year,  called  the  attention 
of  the  government  lo  them.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Clayton,  is- 
sued, indeed,  a  feeble  and  indolent  circular,  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  to  the  District  Attorneys  of  Washington,  New 
York,  and  New  Orleans,  enjoining  upon  them  to  observe  what 
should  be  passing  in  iheir  respective  disiricis  ;  but  with  no  ap- 
parent result.  These  attorneys  excused  themselves  from  pros- 
ecuting the  offenders,  on  the  pretence  that  an  overt  act  was 
necessary  to  justify  the  commencement  of  proceedings  against 
them,  —  a  pretence  as  creditable  to  their  legal  attainments  as 
to  their  loyally.  The  law  declares,  "  That  if  any  person 
shall  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates 
begin,  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  for, 
any  military  expedition  or  enterprise,  lo  he  carried  on  from 
thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince 
or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the 
United  Slates  are  at  peace,  every  person  so  offending  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years."  *  The  journals,  by  publishing  the  advertisements 
and  proclamations  of  the  conspirators,  as  well  as  the  conspira- 
tors themselves,  were  guilty  under  this  law,  and  liable  to  its 
penalties  ;  for  the  law  makes  the  very  beginning  or  attempt  to 
get  up  such  expedition  or  enterprise  a  high  misdemeanour,  as 
ibese  district  attorneys,  if  lawyers,  must  have  known  perfectly 
well.  The  district  attorneys  were  probably  not  unfavorable 
to  the  expedition,  and  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  it  any  fur- 
ther than  they  could  help,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  though 
well  disposed  himself,  probably  did  not  judge  It  necessary  to 
insist  with  energy  on  their  performance  of  their  official  duties. 
The  crimes  had  been  committed  in  their  districts,  and  it  was 


■  Seatutes  of  iSe  United  SlaUt,  1618,  chap.  BS,  aec  6. 
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their  duty  to  have  prosecuted  the  offenders,  and  nobody  can 
really  be  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  they  could  not  have  ob- 
tained the  requisite  evidence  for  their  conviction,  if  they  had 
sought  it.  But  the  government  ought  to  be  responsible  for  their 
neglect,  for  they  were  its  agents. 

The  conspirators  continued  their  operations,  without  the 
government's  taking  any  efficient  measures  to  arrest  tbem.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  the  Spanish  Minister,  M.  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
writes  to  the  Secretary  again,  and  from  this  date  continues 
in  frequent  communications  to  furnish  him  with  precise  infor- 
mation and  detailed  proofs  of  the  movements  of  the  conspirators, 
till  the  final  departure  of  the  expedition  from  the  United  States. 
Yet  till  its  final  departure  nothing  could  excite  the  Secretary 
to  activity  ;  but  then,  after  the  expedition  had  sailed,  and  there 
was  no  probability  of  being  able  to  intercept  it  before  it  should 
effect  a  landing  on  the  island,  he  despatched  a  vessel  of  war  to 
the  port  of  Havana,  where  there  was  no  danger,  and  where 
there  could  be  no  expectation  of  encountering  the  pirates,  with 
orders  to  observe  the  motions  of  vessels  approaching  that  port, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  had  been  commenced  any  military 
expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  directed  from  the  United  States 
against  the  territory  or  the  dominions  of  Spain ! 

This  order  strikes  us  as  being  little  better  than  a  mockery. 
To  despatch  a  vessel  of  war  on  a  cruise  of  observation  to  ascer- 
tain a  well-known  fact,  —  a  fact  already  with  detailed  proob  be- 
fore the  government,  —  was,  to  say  the  least,  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  calculated  only  to  throw  doubts  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
government.  Then  the  fact  that  it  was  despatched  only  after 
the  piratical  expedition  had  embarked,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
intercept  it,  and  to  the  port  of  Havana,  the  best  guarded  and 
least  exposed  port  of  the  island,  and  where  nobody  expected 
the  pirates  would  attempt  to  effect  their  landing,  could  only  in- 
dicate either  the  extreme  inefficiency  of  the  govemmeoi,  or  its 
good-will  to  the  pirates,  and  wish  not  to  interfere  with  thdr 
sport  of  murder  and  robbery.  The  fact  of  the  non-interfereooe 
of  the  government  till  the  last  moment,  and  its  inefficient  inter- 
ference even  then,  are  well  calculated  to  throw  doubts  on  its 
good  faith,  and  to  create  a  painful  suspicion,  which,  however,  we 
repudiate,  that  it  was  willing  to  connive  at  the  expedition,-— at 
least  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding,  ifit  couM. 
At  any  rate,  the  facts  we  have  detailed  prove  a  culpable  failure 
of  the  late  administration  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to  Spain, 
and  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  if  Mr.  Clay- 
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loD  ihought  lo  obtain  credil  wilb  honorable  men  for  his  vigilance 
and  promptness,  he  made  a  misloke. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that  Mr.  Secretary  Clayton's  lan- 
guage is  far  more  energetic  tvben  he  has  some  pretence  Tor 
asserting  that  Spain  has  infringed  or  is  likely  to  infringe  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.  He  had  remained  nearly  apathetic 
while  the  conspirators  were  at  work  in  6lting  out  their  expedi- 
tion against  Cuba,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  lo  lake  efficient 
measures  lo  arrest  ihem.  Our  treaty  obligations  with  Spain 
and  our  own  laws  were  violated  in  open  day,  and  he  could  at 
most  only  be  induced  to  issue  some  indolent  and  lardy  order  to 
bis  subordinates  to  make  observations.  But  when  Spain,  not 
exactly  within  her  jurisdiction,  but  on  a  desert  island  close  lo 
her  shores,  takes  a  portion  of  the  military  expedition  prisoners, 
be  is  incited  to  an  unwonted  degree  of  energy.  The  boot  is  on 
the  other  leg  now,  and  he  writes  —  we  translate  from  ihe 
Courier  des  Etats-  Unts,  not  having  the  original  despatch  before 
us  — 10  Mr.  Campbell,  our  Consul  at  Havana,  —  "  If  the  facts 
relative  to  their  capture  are  as  reporled,  the  President  is  re- 
solved that  the  eagle  shall  protect  them  from  all  punishment 
except  such  as  may  be  inflicted  on  them  by  the  tribunals  of 
their  own  country.  Tell  the  Count  of  Alcoy  lo  send  them 
back  to  ihe  United  Slates,  where  they  will  find  a  punishment 
worse  than  any  that  he  can  inflict  on  them,  if  ihey  are  honora- 
ble men,  in  the  reprobation  they  will  meet  from  all  right-minded 
persons,  for  having  made  an  aliempl  against  the  good  faith  of  a 
nation  that  prefers  its  repulalion  for  integrity  to  all  the  Antilles 
together."  This  is  in  some  respects  no  less  amusing  than 
grandiloquent.  The  supposition  thai  men  enlisted  in  a  pirati- 
cal expedition  are  honorable  men  is  somewhai  comical,  and 
tbe  suggestion  that  they  would  meet  a  heavier  punishment  for 
Iheir  crimes  in  the  public  opinion  of  their  own  country  iban 
any  tbe  Count  of  Alcoy  could  inflict  on  them,  when  that  public 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  iheir  enterprise,  and  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  it  thai  the  Secretary  himself  wellnigh  lacked  the  courage 
to  brave  it,  is  original,  and  shows  that  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  has  one  of  the  qualities,  if  not  of  a  statesman,  at  least  of 
a  poet.  Then  the  flourish  about  the  high  estimation  in  which 
we  hold  our  national  reputaiion  for  integrity  would  be  worth 
more  if  we  had,  or  even  deserved,  ihal  reputation.  We  bartered 
that  reputation  for  Texas,  for  California  and  New  Mexico,  and 
might  easily  be  supposed  capable  of  bartering  it  again  for  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.     The  frail  one  should  not  challenge  admira- 

1  for  her  virtue. 
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The  prisoners  taken  on  the  islands  of  Las  Mugeres  and  Con- 
toy  were,  and  it  ts  well  known  that  they  were,  a  portion  of  ihe 
Lopez  espediiion,  and  had  left  the  United  Slates  on  a  piratical 
enterprise  against  the  dominions  of  Spain.  They  were  pirates, 
and,  under  our  treaty  with  Spain  and  the  laws  of  nations,  they 
were  punishable  as  pirates.  Spain  had  been  invaded,  her  ler- 
ritory  had  been  violated  by  our  citizens,  her  subjects  murdered, 
her  treasury  plundered,  her  public  buildings  burned,  and  the 
governor  of  one  of  her  towns  made  prisoner ;  she  was  threat- 
ened with  stil!  further  invasion  from  the  same  quarter,  and  with 
all  the  horrors  of  war.  She  had,  under  these  circutnstances, 
the  right  to  protect  herself  by  taking  and  hanging  every  indi- 
vidual she  found  engaged  in  the  piratical  expedition  against  her 
dominions.  These  Contoy  prisoners,  as  ihey  are  called,  were 
the  comrades  of  those  who  had  invaded  her  soil ;  they  shared 
in  their  guilt,  and  were  virtually  pirates,  and  as  sucb  could  not 
claim  the  protection  of  our  government.  To  any  demand  of 
ours  to  Spain  to  give  ihem  up,  it  was  sufficient  for  her  to 
allege  this  fact,  and  that  she  had  taken  them  in  the  right  of 
self-defence,  and  should  treat  them  according  to  the  law  of 
nations. 

Our  government  could  demand  the  release  of  these  prisoners 
only  on  the  ground  that  there  was  oo  sufficient  evidence  to 
connect  them  with  the  piratical  expedition  against  Cuba  ;  bul  of 
that  fact  Spain  was  a  competent  judge,  and  she  had  the  full 
right  to  bring  them  to  trial,  and  if  convicted  by  her  oivn  tri- 
bunals, under  the  laws  of  nations,  of  being  a  part  of  that 
expedition,  she  had  the  undoubted  right  to  sentence  and  punish 
them,  without  our  having  the  least  right  to  remoDsirate. 
There  was  really  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  Spain  with  re- 
gard to  the  capture,  detention,  and  trial  of  these  prisoners  of 
which  we  have  the  least  right  to  complain.  Spain  was  not 
obliged  to  wait  till  ibe  pirates  had  actually  set  foot  on  her  soil, 
and  struck  (he  Grst  blow,  before  her  right  to  arrest  and  punish 
ihem  commenced.  It  was  enough  that  their  intention  to  in- 
vade her  soil  was  manifest,  and  it  was  clear  that  they  had  em- 
barked for  that  purpose.  These  Contoy  prisoners  were  taken 
under  arms  near  her  territories,  on  desert  islands,  the  usual 
resort  of  the  adventurers.  Undoubtedly  they  had  not  yet  ac- 
tually invaded  Cuba,  hut  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  found  lurking  lliere  su^cienlly  indicated  their  purpose, 
and  pointed  them  out  as  a  part  of  the  expedition  which  had 
landed,  committed  its  depredations,  and  retreated  to  Key  West 
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witbb  the  jurisdicIJon  of  the  Union.  They  might  be  there 
wailing  the  return  of  their  comrades  with  reinrorceniPiits  to 
renew  their  piratical  attacks,  and  no  one  can  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  rights  of  Spain  as  to  suppose  thai  she  was  bound  to 
respect  their  hiding-place  till  they  had  acquired  sufficient  force 
to  commence  (he  actual  murder  of  her  subjects,  and  the  sack 
and  destruction  of  her  towns.  She  had  the  right  to  make  them 
prisoners,  and,  if  she  had  the  right  to  make  them  prisoners, 
tbe  right  to  retain  litem  a  reasonable  time  for  investigating  their 
case,  and  of  ascertaining  iheir  guih  or  innocence.  She  did  only 
ihis,  and  considering  the  inefficiency  our  government  had  dis- 
played in  protecting  her  from  the  piratical  attacks  of  our  own 
citizens,  and  that  tbe  expedition  intended  to  operate  against  her 
from  our  territory  had  been  defeated  by  her  own  exertions, 
without  any  efficient  aid  or  act  of  ours,  she  had  far  more  right 
lo  deem  herself  aggrieved  by  our  peremptory  demand  for  the 
delivery  of  the  prisoners,  than  wc  to  complain  of  her  for  de- 
taining and  subjecting  them,  or  proposing  to  subject  them,  to  a 
trial  before  her  own  tribunals. 

We  are  quite  sure  that,  if  the  case  had  been  reversed,  we 
should  have  given  a  brief  answer  to  a  like  demand  from  the 
Spanish  government.  How,  in  fact,  did  we  reason,  wlien 
General  Jackson  marched  wilh  his  troops  into  Florida,  then  a 
Spanish  province,  and  took  military  possession  of  its  capital,  be- 
cause the  Spanish  governor  could  not,  or  would  not,  restrain  the 
Seminole  Indians,  as  bound  by  treaty,  from  making  predatory 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  the  Union  ?  If  the  tables  had 
been  turned,  and  the  military  expedition  had  been  intended  to 
operate  from  Cuba  against  us,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  bad 
been  as  remiss  and  inefficient  in  preventing  or  repressing  it  as 
ours  has  been,  tbe  whole  force  of  the  Union  would  have  been 
put  in  requisition,  if  needed,  to  lay  all  Cuba  in  ashes  ;  and  if 
we  had  delected  armed  adventurers  from  her  ports  lurking  near 
our  coast,  watching  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  a  descent, 
we  should  have  taken  them  prisoners,  and  with  the  briefest  trial 
possible  hung  them  up,  every  one  of  them,  as  pirates.  Of  this 
no  man  who  knows  our  character,  and  our  summary  manner  of 
dealing  wilh  those  who  violate  our  rights,  can  reasonably  doubt. 
It  would  be  well  lo  remember  ihat  the  obligations  of  the  treaty 
between  us  and  Spain  are  reciprocal,  —  thai  they  do  not  bind 
her  and  leave  us  free,  as  one  is  tempied  to  think  is  our  inter- 
pretation of  ibem,  but  bind  us  as  well  as  her,  and  what  would 
be  right  in  our  case  is  equally  righl  in  hers. 
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The  journak  have  been  filled  with  loud  complaints  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  Spanish  authorities  treated  the  Cootof 
prisoners  while  they  detained  them  in  custody.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  these  complaints,  as  the  good  plight  of  the 
prisoners  when  landed  in  the  United  States  amply  proves. 
They  were  well  treated,  and  no  unusual  or  uunecessaij  severi- 
ty was  exercised  against  them,  — no  further  severily  than  thit 
of  guarding  against  their  escape,  and  their  intercourse  with  their 
sympathizers  or  accomplices.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
mass  of  the  American  people,  believing  all  the  falsehoods  ind 
retaining  all  the  prejudices  of  their  ancestors  current  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  prepared  to  credit  any  absurd  tale  of 
Spanish  cruelty  that  any  idle  vagabond  chooses  to  invent ;  but 
this  much  is  to  be  said  of  our  countrymen,  that  they  are  prob- 
ably unrivalled  in  the  facility  of  believing  every  thing  —  except 
the  truth.  No  people  can  surpass  them  m  their  ability  to  be- 
lieve falsehood  without  evidence,  or  to  reject  truth  though  sup- 
ported by  evidence  complete  and  irrefragable.  It  is  one  of 
their  titles  to  the  admiration  of  the  philosophers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

We  are  not  the  apologists  of  Spain ;  but  we  may  say  this 
much  for  her,  that  no  nation  has  been  more  maligned,  and  no 
national  character  more  vilely  traduced,  than  the  Spanish. 
There  is  no  nobler  blood  in  Europe  than  the  brave  old  Cas* 
tilian,  and  a  more  elevated  or  virtuous  peasantry  than  the 
Spanish  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world.  Time  was, 
and  not  long  since,  when  Spain  was  the  freest  country  in 
Europe,  worthy  even  of  all  admiration  for  her  noble  political 
institutions.  She  was,  at  no  distant  date,  the  ruling  European 
nation,  surpassing  in  grandeur  and  power  all  that  Great  Britim 
now  claims  to  be.  Domestic  dissensions,  fomented  by  foreign 
influences,  foreign  and  civil  wars,  French  invasion,  French 
philosophism,  English  protection,  radicalism,  rebellion,  revolu- 
tion, and  the  terrible  struggle  for  her  very  national  existence 
against  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon,  in  the  zenith  of  his  pride 
and  his  strength,  have  for  the  moment  reduced  her  from  her 
former  relative  position  among  European  nations,  and  induced 
many  in  both  hemispheres  to  forget  the  gratitude  that  is  due  her 
for  her  eminent  services  and  eminent  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of 
religion  and  European  and  American  civilization  ;  but  she  is 
still  a  living  and  a  noble  nation,  with  a  recuperative  enei^  in 
her  population  to  be  found  in  no  other  population  in  Europe, 
and  lowly  as  she  lies  at  this  moment  to  the  eye  of  the  super- 
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ficial  spectator,  she  hns  in  lier  all  ihe  elements  of  her  former 
greatness,  and  before  her  a  long  and  glorious  future.  Slie  lias 
still  a  believing  heart,  a  loyal  soul,  and  an  inbred  reverence  for 
religion  and  morality.  The  spoiler's  work  is  wellnlgh  finished, 
and  the  infidel  and  facrilegious  revolutionary  storm  has  TPellnigh 
spent  its  fury,  and  the  day  drawelh  nigh  for  her  to  put  oft"  her 
garments  of  sorrow,  and  to  put  on  her  robes  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. She  has  had,  no  doubt,  her  faults,  and  will  have  them 
again,  but  as  to  her  cruelty  it  is  mildness  itself  in  comparison 
with  the  tender  mercies  of  the  renowned  Anglo-Saxon,  who, 
after  twelve  hundred  years  of  cuhure,  seems  still  to  cherish  in 
his  heart  the  habits  and  tastes  of  his  piratical  ancestors. 

But  our  failure  in  the  discharge  of  our  duly  to  Spain  extends 
fartlier  than  we  have  stated.  Cuba,  in  consequence  of  our  re- 
mbsness  and  inefficiency,  is  still  in  danger  of  piratical  attacks 
from  our  citizens,  or  at  least  of  their  attempts,  in  concert  with 
disaSected  Cubans,  lo  gel  up  a  democratic  revolution  in  the 
island,  and  involve  it  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Spain  has 
been  put  to  great  trouble  and  expense  in  defending  that  island 
from  our  machinations,  which  it  was  our  duty  to  have  spared 
her,  and  she  is  obliged  to  continue  her  armament  and  defences 
on  the  war  fooling,  and  that  to  defend  her  province  from  the 
hostile  invasions  of  the  subjects  of  a  government  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  at  peace  with  her.  This  is  not  an  endurable  state 
of  things.  Does  it  comport  with  our  honor  as  a  nation  to  suf- 
fer it  to  continue  }  Have  we  not  the  will  and  the  power  to 
restrain  our  lawless  citizens,  and  to  compel  them  to  respect  the 
rights  and  the  property  of  a  friendly  power  .■'  Are  we  reduced 
either  to  the  moral  or  physical  necessity  of  compelling  natiotis 
with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  to  arm  them- 
selves to  the  teeth,  and  everywhere  keep  watch  and  ward 
against  the  depredations  of  our  Americati  citizens  and  subjects? 
We  would  fain  hope  not,  and  we  look  with  confidence  to  the 
new  administration  to  take  efficient  measures  to  reassure  Spain, 
to  indemnify  her  for  the  wrongs  she  has  siiftered  in  conse- 
quence of  our  remissness,  and  to  relieve  her  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  any  extra  garrison  in  Cuba  to  protect  her  pos- 
session of  thai  island  from  the  aggressions  of  persons  subject  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  We  have  full  confi- 
dence that,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Secretary  of  Slate,  the 
errors  and  blunders  of  his  predecessor  will  be  repaired,  and 
ibat  our  foreign  relations  will  be  managed  with  wisdom  and  en- 
new   SKBIES. — VOL.  IV.  KO.  tV.  65 
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ergy,  with  jealous  regard  to  the  rights  and  feetings  of  other  lo- 
tions, and  to  the  dignity  and  honor  of  our  own. 

We  hope,  too,  that  our  citizens  will  participate  id  the  reac- 
tion against  wild  and  lawless  democracy,  or  Red  RepuUicanism, 
which  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  Old  World  ;  and  thtt, 
remembering  that  justice  exalteth  a  nation,  while  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people,  they  will  retrace  their  steps,  and  return  to  the 
wholesome  principles  embodied  in  their  fundamental  institu- 
tions. It  is  time  for  them  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  and  more  to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  national  honor.  We  have,  morally  considered,  fallen  to  a 
fearful  depth,  but  we  have  not  fallen  so  low  that  we  cannot,  if 
we  choose,  rise  again.  We  have  prided  ourselves  on  our  in- 
stitutions, and  have  claimed  to  be  a  model  republic.  We  are 
not,  as  a  people,  wholly  insensible  to  the  opinions  of  the  civil* 
ized  world,  and  we  wish  all  nations  to  admire  our  political  in- 
stitutions, and  to  model  their  own  after  them.  This  is  all  laud- 
able enough.  But  we  cannot  expect  them  to  do  it,  unless  we 
retrace  our  steps,  and  show  that  we  ourselves  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  our  institutions,  and  are  governed  by  them. 

Hitherto  republicanism  in  the  Old  World  has  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  honest  people  with  btrbar^ 
ism,  the  absence  of  public  and  private  virtue,  contempt  of  relig- 
ion, disregard  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  and  relations,  the 
loss  of  personal  freedom,  war  on  the  Church,  on  morality,  oo 
property,  on  the  family,  and  on  society  itself.  It  should  have 
been  ours  to  have  proved  by  our  example  that  this  is  only  an 
accidental  character  of  republicanism,  and  that  a  people  may 
be  republican,  may  dispense  with  kings  and  lords,  without 
lapsing  into  barbarism  or  interrupting  the  pn^ress  of  Christiao 
civilization,  —  that  such  a  people  may  be  cultivated  and  moral, 
refined  and  religious,  free  and  loyal,  respecting  the  rights  of 
God  as  well  as  the  rights  of  man,  preserving  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  and  the  integrity  of  the  family,  respecting  the  r^hls 
of  property,  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  independence  of 
nations,  and  maintaining  peace  and  order  under  the  reign  of 
law.  This  should  have  been  our  mission,  but  we  have  been 
recreant  to  it ;  we  have  been  latterly  identifying  republicanim 
with  democracy,  and  American  democracy  with  the  European, 
and  doing  our  best  to  prove  by  our  example,  that  in  all  lands 
democracy  degenerates  into  license,  becomes  immoral,  irre- 
ligious, and  aggressive.  We  have  been  furnishing  kings  and 
aristocrats  with  strong  arguments  against  republicanism,  and  m 
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favor  of  their  system  of  government.  Instead  of  aidiag  the 
emancipation  of  (he  oppressed  of  other  lands,  we  have  given 
their  masters  new  reasons  for  wlthliolding  from  ihem  those  fran- 
chises we  so  highly  esteem,  and  have  double  riveted  the  chains 
of  the  slave.  The  Christian  world  may  well  exclaim,  in  view 
of  our  example  for  the  last  twenty  years,  "  God  save  the  king! 
for  if  licentious  and  despotic  kings  are  bad,  liceoiious  and  ag- 
gressive democracies  are  worse." 

We  are  for  ourselves  neither  monarchists  nor  aristocrats, 
but  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  ability  a  loyal 
American  citizen  ;  yet  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger- 
ous and  utterly  immoral  and  dishonorable  career  upon  which  the 
American  people  to  a  fearful  extent  have  entered.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, it  may  be  too  late,  to  arrest  them  ;  but  as  one  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  one  who  yields  to  no  man  in  his  love  of  his  country,  and 
attachment  to  her  government,  we  assure  ifiem  thai  they  will 
never  secure  true  freedom  and  prosperity  in  the  way  they  have 
thus  far  sought  them.  If  they  value  national  honor,  if  they  love 
liberty,  they  must  return  to  the  recognition  of  law,  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality,  and  the  duty  of  religious  faith  and  worship. 
No  nation  can  recede  from  law  without  falling  into  anarchy,  or 
depart  from  God  without  precipitating  itself  into  hell.  All  is 
not  gold  that  glitters.  All  change  is  not  improvement.  All 
mouoD  is  Dot  progress,  and  every  novelty  is  not  a  conquest  from 
the  domain  of  truth.  Let  our  citizens  meditate  these  common- 
places, and  form  a  more  just  estimate  of  themselves.  They 
have  territory  enough,  —  quite  too  much ;  they  have  room  for 
all  the  virtuous  expansion  of  which  they  are  capable  ;  let  them 
learn  to  be  content  with  what  they  have,  and  that  it  is  as  base 
U>  steal  a  province  from  a  neighbouring  stale,  as  it  is  to  pick  a 
neighbour's  pocket,  or  to  steal  his  sheep. 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  what  is  said  about  the  tyranny 
with  which  Spain  governs  Cuba,  for  we  have  no  authority  to  su- 
pervise her  internal  administration,  and  are  bound  to  (real  her  as 
an  independent  and  a  Christian  nation.  We  must  annul  our 
treaty  with  her  before  we  can  put  her  out  of  the  pale  of  civil- 
ized nations,  and  we  must  put  her  out  of  that  pale  before  we 
can  have  any  right  (o  supervise  or  interfere  with  her  treatment 
of  her  own  subjects.  But  what  is  said  about  Spanish  tyranny 
and  oppression  in  her  colonies  is  all  unfounded-  Spam  does 
not  oppress  and  never  has  oppressed  her  colonial  subje^s,  and 
Cuba  would  have  far  less  real  freedom  as  a  democracy,  than  she 
enjoys  as  a  province  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.     So  it  was  said 
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ID  bngoage,  langmge  moiEt  be  m  Dmne  iwdaliuu,  not  m  bmnin 
iaveDtion.  \^*lthoiit  hngiagei  mtinDoo  ii  very  possible,  but 
reflection  is  DOt  possible  at  all ;  and  imdeniaiidiDg  by  tbougfat 
a  reflective  act,  or  an  intellectual  act  in  wbich  tbe  actor  ap- 
prehends both  the  object  perceiTed  and  himself  as  subject 
perceiving  it,  De  Bonald  is  ri^  in  sajring  that  man  cannot 
think  without  language.  Every  faaman  speech,  bowerer  cul- 
tivated or  however  rude,  contains  tbe  elements  of  all  that  is 
knowable,  and  through  its  medium  is  repeated,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  tangible  form,  to  the  reflective  andentanding,  wbat  is  revelled 
to  pritnitive  intuition.  And  when  so  presented,  it  is  intuitivdf 
evident,  because  in  intuition  tbe  intelligpUe  object  evidences 
itself. 

Intuitions,  then,  are  practicaDy  available  only  as  erideocing 
and  rendeiing  certain  the  truth  presented  to  rraection  tfaroogh 
the  medium  of  language.  They  are  not  tbe  fountain  from 
which  we  primarily  draw  those  truths  by  reflectioo,  but  tbe 
authority  by  which  we  know  and  assert  them  to  be  tmths. 
You  cannot,  then,  follow  pure  intuition,  to  tbe  neglect  of  re- 
flectioo, if  you  would,  and  you  cannot  reflect  without  language. 
But  if  you  use  language,  you  must  make  toe  of  intellectnal  forms 
and  logical  statements,  however  great  your  repugpiance  to  them, 
and  the  only  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether  you  make  a  good 
or  a  bad  use  of  them.  I  have  no  more  fondness  for  metaphysi- 
cal systems  than  you  have.  I  have  and  wish  to  have  no  met- 
aphysical system  of  my  own.  I  accept  in  metaphysics  simpljr 
logic,  or  the  right  use  of  reason  in  its  application  to  the  various 
matters  that  fall  under  our  observation,  whether  by  revelation  or 
intuition.  The  attempt  to  build  up  systems  of  philosophy,  and 
of  natural  ethics,  independent  of  tbedogy,  I  cannot  approve, 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  as  foolish  as  was  the  attempt  of  tbe  buildeis 
in  the  plain  of  Shinar  to  erect  a  tower  whose  top  should  reach 
to  heaven.  It  has  probably  arisen  from  the  apparent  success 
with  which  speculative  science  vfBs  cidtivated  among  the  g^ 
tiles,  and  the  use  which  the  fathers  made  of  it  in  their  con- 
troversies with  the  heathen,  and  the  scholastics  in  reducing 
Christian  doctrine  to  the  form  of  theological  science.  But  the 
truth  in  the  natural  order,  though  barely  possible  to  be  known 
by  our  natural  light,  can  without  revelation  be  known  only  to  a 
very  few.  The  gentile  philosophy  was  fiur  enough  from  being 
perfect,  and  yet  what  perfection  it  had  was  by  no  means  de- 
rived solely  from  the  light  of  nature.  No  nation,  people,  or 
tribe  has  ever  yet  been  abandoned  to  tbe  simple  light  of  nature. 
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means  lo  obtain  it.    Insiead  of  murmuring  at  this,  we  should  be 

grateful  for  it,  and  see  in  it  an  additional  motive  for  love  and 
gratitude  to  liim. 

Z.  But  why  need  this  supernatural  destiny  be  attainable  only 
by  violence  to  our  nature  ?  I  see  no  reason  why  we  might  not 
have  been  so  made  that  nature  and  grace  should  aspire  to  the 
same  end,  so  that  we  might  have  followed  our  nature  and  grace 
ai  the  same  time. 

B.  Such,  in  a  certain  sense,  was  the  case  with  us  prior  to 
sin.  Prior  to  sin,  our  nature  was  turned  towards  God,  was  held 
by  grace  in  subjection  to  his  law,  and  it  required  no  interior 
struggle  to  fulfil  it,  and  attain  our  supernatural  destiny.  But 
by  sin  that  grace  was  lost,  and  our  nature  became  turned  away 
from  God,  and  inclined  lo  evil.  In  consequence  of  this,  our 
nature,  that  is,  the  flesh,  is  now  opposed  to  God,  and  we  can 
obey  his  law  and  live  for  our  supernatural  destiny  only  by  doing 
violence  lo  it.  Hence  you  see  that  a  religion  may  be  very 
true,  very  holy,  and  indispensable  lo  our  salvation,  and  yet  he 
very  distasteful  to  the  natural  man,  and  allogelher  repugnant 
to  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  the  natural  heart. 

Z.  But  one  cannot  believe  what  he  finds  repugnant  to  his 
natural  feelings. 

B.  That  were  some  comfort,  if  it  were  true  ;  but  in  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  life,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  believe 
many  things  exceedingly  repugnant  to  ray  feelings.  There  are 
a  great  many  disagreeable  truths  even  in  the  order  of  nature, 
which  all  of  us  are  compelled  to  believe. 

Z.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  ray  feelings,  and  when  I 
find  I  cannot  feel  with  you  in  what  you  say,  I  say  at  once  I  do 
not  and  cannot  believe  with  you.  1  do  not  like  your  doctrine, 
for  it  sacrifices  the  pure  feelings,  the  noble  emotions,  and  the 
gentle  affections  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  cold  propositions 
and  rigid  deductions  of  a  dry  and  inexorable  logic. 

B.  Such  may  be  your  habit,  but  the  question  for  you  to  de- 
termine is,  whether  it  be  commendable  or  the  reverse.  If  the 
propositions  and  deductions  of  logic  are  true,  if  they  conform 
lo  reality,  your  feeling,  emotions,  and  affections,  which  are 
opposed  to  them,  are  false,  and  are  neither  pure  nor  noble,  and 
if  followed  lead  into  falsehood  and  sin.  They  are  repugnant  to 
truth,  and  therefore  they,  not  the  propositions  and  deducdons, 
are  in  fault. 

Z.  Bui  I  am  tired  of  dry  and  rigid  logic,  of  the  cold  forms 
of  the  intellect.     1  want  the  heart,  the  warm  and  loving  heart, 
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«nd  the  beiit  is  i  better  pade  to  the  fnith  daa  die 

B.  That  is  to  saj,  you  are  a  bit  of  a  Miiliiwmlifilj  too  ia- 
doleot  to  think,  aod  simplj  disposed  to  lie  at  joor  leKth  onder 
a  wide-spreading  beech,  and  indulge  the  hixiaj  of  ie^ng. 


"  LeotoB  in  oinlm 
FormoBam  rewmtre  dooes  Amurllida  iflrab'* 

This  is  DO  uocommoD  case  with  young  men,  especiaDy  when 
smitten  by  the  sweet  face  and  langhing  eyes  of  AfDaiyOis. 
But  the  state  of  mind  you  describe  is  noc  one  to  boast  oi^  or  to 
parade  before  the  world.  It  is  a  state  in  which  one  is  expect- 
ed to  say  and  do  a  thousand  foolish  things,  but  no  one  erer 
thinks  of  taking  them  as  a  proof  of  his  good  sense,  or  piety  and 
orthodoxy.  Man  is  not  a  block  of  marUe,  nor  b  be  requved  to 
be  a  mere  logic-grinder.  The  heart  has  its  |Jace  and  its  office ; 
but,  when  used  in  a  good  sense,  it  means  the  will,  not  mere  sen- 
timent, and  the  will,  as  a  blmd  fiicuhj,  nerer  does  or  can  act, 
save  in  reference  to  objects  presented  to  it  by  the  iateUect,  or 
that  are  intellectually  apprehended.  The  hwt,  distinguhhed 
from  the  tmderstanding,  is  no  guide  to  truth,  for  it  cannot  ap- 
prehend truth,  and  it  can  be  safely  trusted  only  when  it  is  en- 
lightened or  informed  by  intellectual  apprehension. 

Z.  What  I  mean  is,  not  that  we  are  to  fdlow  blind  faefing, 
but  our  intuitions,  that  is,  the  truth  as  iatuitively  beheld,  radier 
than  as  drawn  out  into  logical  statements  and  formal  propo- 
sitions. 

B.  So  that  you  can  disport  yoorsdf  in  the  vague,  and  never 
be  called  to  an  accoimt  for  any  thing  you  say,  however  fidse  or 
absurd.  Intuition,  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  is  an  intellectud 
act,  but  in  the  intelligible  order  it  is  never  a  clear,  distinct,  con- 
scious apprehension  of  the  object,  and  one  knows  not  that  be 
knows  what  he  intuitivelv  apprehends,  till  he  makes  it  an  object 
of  reflection,  and  logic  is  simply  the  instrument  or  form  of  the 
reflective  understanding  as  distinguished  from  the  intintive. 
The  intuitions  are  never  practically  available  as  intuitions. 
They  must  be  embodied  in  language,  and  presented  throij^  it 
to  the  mind,  before  we  can  distinctly  know  what  they  are,  or 
make  any  use  of  them.  And  the  moment  you  begin  to  use 
language  you  are  in  the  domain  of  reflection,  and  answerable  at 
the  bar  of  logic. 

C.  That  is  too  metaphysical  for  my  understanding.  What 
is  the  reason  you  cannot  talk  in  the  plain  language  of  commoD 
sense,  so  that  simple  men  even  can  understand  you  ? 
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B.  My  young  friends  are  too  hard  with  me.  They  bring 
out  doclrines  which  can  neither  be  confirmed  nor  refuted  wilh- 
out  resort  lo  metaphysical  principles  and  distinctions,  and  tlie 
moment  I  altenapi  to  subject  ihem  to  these  principles  and  dis- 
linclions,  they  cry  out,  That  is  loo  metaphysical,  —  give  us 
common  sense,  and  speak  so  that  we  can  understand  you.  I 
am  accused  of  making  too  much  of  logic,  and  overlooking  the 
feelings  and  affections.  You  tell  me  these  are  trustworthy,  and 
our  surest  guides  to  trudi.  I  reply,  the  value  of  these  is  in 
the  fact  that  tliey  are  inforrned  by  truth,  and  couform  to  it,  and 
that  they  can  be  so  only  ns  we  intellectually  apprehend  the 
truth  ;  for  truth  is  apprehended  only  by  the  intellect.  The 
feelings  can  no  more  apprehend  it  than  the  eye  can  apprehend 
sounds,  or  tlie  ear  colors.  Then  you  shift  your  ground,  and 
tell  me  that  they  are  our  intuitions,  not  properly  our  feelings 
and  affections,  you  mean.  I  acknowledge  the  fact  of  intuition, 
and  thai  all  our  knowledge  in  the  natural  order,  in  the  order  of 
the  intelligible  as  distinguished  from  the  superintelligible,  rests 
mediately  or  Immediately  on  intuition  for  its  evidence.  Bui 
intuition  of  the  intelligible,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensible 
object,  is,  though  apprehension,  an  unconscious  apprehension, 
that  is,  in  intuition  we  apprehend  the  object  indeed,  but  do  not 
take  note  of  the  fact  tliat  it  is  we  who  apprehend  it.  We  do 
not  consciously  connect  the  apprehending  subject  with  the  ap- 
prehended object,  and  therefore  the  intuition  is  what  Leibnitz 
calls  simple  perception,  wanting  the  character  of  apperception, 
in  which  we  apprehend  boib  the  object  and  ourselves  as  appre- 
hending it.  How,  without  adverting  to  this  fact,  am  1  to  test 
the  value  of  what  you  allege  ?  And  how,  without  understanding 
this,  are  you  to  be  disabused  of  your  error  ? 

The  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  of  the  intelligible  order,  is 
undoubtedly  In  our  primitive  intuitions,  in  which  are  all  ilie 
principles  or  data  of  the  speculative  reason  In  the  order  of 
nature.  But  in  the  state  of  pure  intuition  this  truth  is  not  avail- 
able, is  never  practical  knowledge.  It  must  become  apper- 
ception Grst,  and  this  it  cannot  become  without  reflection. 
Reflection  is  a  turning  back  upon  or  rethinking  the  objects  re- 
vealed in  the  intuitions.  But  as  the  intuitions  in  themselves, 
save  when  Intuitions  of  sensible  objects,  are  simple  apprehen- 
sions, and  not  apprehensions  which  we  are  conscious  of  having, 
the  reflective  intellect  cannot  seize  this  object  In  them  and 
make  it  the  object  of  its  own  action.  It  must  be  presented  in 
language,  and  therefore,  as  it  must  have  been  already  embodied 
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world 9  and  yet  evil  abounds,  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  her 
system  is  false.     If  hers  is  false,  ours  must  be  true. 

B.  But  if  evil  abounds  in  spite  of  all  the  Church  has  done 
to  eradicate  it,  how  much  more  it  must  have  abounded  if  there 
had  been  no  Church  ! 

Z.  It  is  clear  to  every  enlighiened  mind,  that  the  cause  of 
the  evil  suffered  by  society  and  individuals  is  all  owing  to  the 
false  system  of  the  Church.  Her  system  makes  man  of  no 
account,  places  no  generous  confidence  in  human  nature,  and 
allows  man  to  place  no  reliance  on  himself.  Making  him  noth- 
ing, allowing  him  no  rights  before  God,  no  strength,  no  virtue 
of  his  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has  done  nothing,  and 
does  nothing,  to  meliorate  his  condition. 

B.  You  probably  regard  the  Church  as  an  evil. 

Z.  Most  assuredly  I  do,  and  were  it  not  that  I  respect  your 
feelings,  I  should  speak  of  her  in  terms  of  the  strongest  repro- 
bation. 

B,  That  the  Church  exists  is  a  fact  in  the  world's  hbtoiy. 
It  is  either  the  work  of  Almighty  God,  or  of  man  himself.  If 
you  say  it  is  the  work  of  Almighty  Gi)d,  you  cannot  maintain 
that  it  is  an  evil  without  blasphemy. 

Z.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  work  of  God.  It  is  the  woric  of 
men,  —  vile,  crafty,  wicked  men. 

B,  Prior  to  the  Church,  then,  there  were  vile,  crafty,  wick- 
ed men,  capable  of  creating  a  great  evil. 

Z.  Certainly. 

B.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  was  evil  before  the 
Church,  and  you  cannot  say  that  she  has  caused  all  the  evil  in 
the  world.  How  did  your  human  nature,  of  which  you  predi- 
cate innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility,  become  so  corrupt  as  to 
produce  the  vile,  crafty,  wicked  men  who  created  so  great  ao 
evil  as  you  hold  the  Church  to  be  ?  And  if  men  could  without 
the  Church  become  corrupt  enough  to  create  her,  how  does  it 
follow  that,  if  she  were  removed,  all  evil  would  be  removed  ? 

M.  1  hold  that  the  Church  is  of  human  origin,  and  now  a 
most  mischievous  institution,  which  the  good  of  society  and  of 
individuals  requires  to  be  abolished  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  its 
originators  were  wicked  men.  They  were  governed  by  good 
motives,  sought  really  to  promote  earthly  felicity  and  to  ad- 
vance mankind,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Church  in  its 
origin  was  a  good  institution,  far  in  advance  of  Paganism  and 
Judaism,  and  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  that  is,  so  long  as  it  was 
in  harmony  with  (he  intelligence  of  the  times,  it  exerted  a  ben- 
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eficial  influence-  lis  grand  defect  was  in  i(s  inflexibility  and 
want  of  expansive  power.  If  it  liad  only  adopted  liie  llicory 
of  development,  and  adiniiied  tlie  priiiciple  of  progress  into  its 
code  of  doctrine  and  morals,  it  might  have  advanced  with  the 
advance  of  general  intelligence,  and  continued  to  be  a  useful 
institution.  The  Church  now  does  harm,  because  it  is  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  our  times,  because  it  has  fallen  behind 
the  age,  and  labors  to  confine  our  intelligence  to  the  beliefs, 
and  our  conduct  to  llie  morality,  of  the  age  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  obliged  to  repel  all  progress  of 
intelligence,  and  to  claim  an  aulhoriiy  over  the  minds  of  men 
which  is  tyrannical,  and  to  which  no  man  conscious  of  the 
righls  and  llie  dignity  of  his  nature  will  submit. 

B.  That  is  your  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Church.  I  have 
not  leisure  to  examine  it  at  length  ;  but  you  cannot  hold  it  and 
be  a  very  rigid  moralist.  The  men  who  founded  the  Church 
professed  to  erect  her  as  a  Divine  institution,  on  certain  facts. 
These  facts,  if  facts,  clearly  and  unequivocally  established  her 
Divine  origin.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  facts,  these  men 
could  not,  humanly  speaking,  be  deceived.  They  either  knew 
them  to  be  fads,  or  they  knew  iheni  not  to  be  facts.  If  facts, 
the  Church  is  Divine,  not  human  ;  if  not  facts,  these  men  lied 
when  they  asserted  them  to  be  facts,  and  were  liars  and  im- 
postors, and  the  Church  was  a  He  and  an  imposition.  Now, 
bow  can  you  say  liars  and  impostors  are  good  men,  governed 
by  good  motives  .'  And  how  can  you  say  a  stupendous  lie  and 
imposition  can  be  and  do  good  even  for  a  time  .'  Does  ihe 
enlightmtd  morality  of  the  nineteenth  century  allow  you  to 
□lainiain  such  monstrous  propositions  ? 

Z,  1  maintain  no  such  thing,  and  believing  the  Church  to  be 
a  sink  of  iniquity,  I  believe  her  origin  was  in  wickedness,  not 
in  virtue, 

B.  Yet  you  see  thai  you  cannot  easily  explain  the  origin  of 
that  wickedness  consistently  with  your  doctrine  of  the  innate 
rectitude  and  perfectibility  of  human  nature. 

JV/.  For  that  reason  I  assign  the  Church  a  good  origin,  and 
believe  il  the  work  of  good  men. 

B.  Yet  agree  that  il  has  become  wholly  evil,  and  now  pro- 
duces only  evil. 

M.  Certainly. 

B.  If  it  was  good  in  its  origin,  worked  good  for  a  time,  and 
has  from  first  to  last  been  only  what  men  have  made  it,  how,  if 
human  nature  has  the  innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility  you 
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world,  and  yet  evil  abounds,  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  her 
system  is  false.     If  hers  is  false,  ours  must  be  true. 

B,  But  if  evil  abounds  in  spite  of  all  the  Church  has  done 
to  eradicate  it,  how  much  more  it  must  have  abounded  if  there 
had  been  no  Church  ! 

Z,  It  is  clear  to  every  enlightened  mind,  that  the  cause  of 
the  evil  suffered  by  society  and  individuals  is  all  owing  to  the 
false  system  of  the  Church.  Her  system  makes  man  of  no 
account,  places  no  generous  confidence  in  human  nature,  and 
allows  man  to  place  no  reliance  on  himself.  Making  him  noth- 
ing, allowing  him  no  rights  before  God,  no  strength,  no  virtue 
of  his  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has  done  nothing,  and 
does  nothing,  to  meliorate  his  condition. 

B.  You  probably  regard  the  Church  as  an  evil* 

Z.  Most  assuredly  I  do,  and  were  it  not  that  I  respect  your 
feelings,  I  should  speak  of  her  in  terms  of  the  strongest  repio- 
bation. 

B.  That  the  Church  exists  is  a  fact  in  the  world's  hbtoiy. 
It  is  either  the  work  of  Almighty  God,  or  of  man  himself.  If 
you  say  it  is  the  work  of  Almighty  Gi)d,  you  cannot  maintau 
that  it  is  an  evil  without  blasphemy. 

Z.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  work  of  Grod.  It  is  the  woric  of 
men,  —  vile,  crafty,  wicked  men. 

B,  Prior  to  the  Church,  then,  there  were  vile,  crafQr,  wick- 
ed men,  capable  of  creating  a  great  evil. 

Z.  Certainly. 

B,  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  was  evil  before  the 
Church,  and  you  cannot  say  that  she  has  caused  all  the  evil  in 
the  world.  How  did  your  human  nature,  of  which  you  predi- 
cate innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility,  become  so  corrupt  as  to 
produce  the  vile,  crafty,  wicked  men  who  created  so  great  ao 
evil  as  you  hold  the  Church  to  be  }  And  if  men  could  without 
the  Church  become  corrupt  enough  to  create  her,  how  does  it 
follow  that,  if  she  were  removed,  all  evil  would  be  removed  ? 

M,  I  hold  that  the  Church  is  of  human  origin,  and  now  a 
most  mischievous  institution,  which  the  good  of  society  and  of 
individuals  requires  to  be  abolished  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  its 
originators  were  wicked  men.  They  were  governed  by  good 
motives,  sought  really  to  promote  earthly  felicity  and  to  ad- 
vance mankind,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Church  in  its 
origin  was  a  good  institution,  far  in  advance  of  Paganism  and 
.Tudaism,  and  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  that  is,  so  long  as  it  was 
in  harmony  with  (he  intelligence  of  the  times,  it  exerted  a  ben- 
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e6cial  influence.  lis  grand  defect  was  in  lis  inflexibility  and 
want  of  expansive  power.  If  it  had  only  adopted  the  djeory 
of  development,  and  admitted  (he  principle  of  progress  into  its 
code  of  docirine  and  morals,  ii  might  have  advanced  wiih  the 
advance  of  general  intelligence,  and  continued  to  be  a  useful 
inslitutioQ.  The  Church  now  does  harm,  because  it  is  no 
longer  in  harmony  with  our  times,  because  it  has  fallen  behind 
the  age,  and  labors  to  confine  our  intelligence  to  the  beliefs, 
and  our  conduct  to  the  morality,  of  the  age  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  obliged  to  repel  all  progress  of 
intelhgence,  and  to  claim  an  authority  over  ibe  niinda  of  men 
which  Is  tyrannical,  and  to  which  no  man  conscious  of  the 
rights  and  die  dignity  of  his  nature  will  submit. 

B.  That  is  your  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Church.  I  have 
not  leisure  to  examine  it  at  length  ;  but  you  cannot  hold  it  and 
be  a  very  rigid  moralist.  The  men  who  founded  the  Church 
professed  lo  erect  her  as  a  Divine  institution,  on  certain  facts, 
These  facts,  if  facls,  clearly  and  unetjui vocally  established  her 
Divine  origin.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  facts,  these  men 
could  not,  humanly  speaking,  be  deceived.  They  either  knew 
them  to  be  facts,  or  ihey  knew  them  not  lo  be  facta.  If  facts, 
the  Church  is  Divine,  not  human  ;  if  not  facts,  [heae  men  lied 
when  they  asserted  them  to  be  facts,  and  were  liars  and  im- 
postors, and  the  Church  was  a  lie  and  an  imposition.  Now, 
how  can  you  say  liars  and  impostors  are  good  men,  governed 
by  good  motives  ?  And  how  can  you  say  a  stupendous  lie  and 
imposition  can  be  and  do  good  even  for  a  time  ?  Does  the 
entighlentd  morality  of  the  nineteenth  century  allow  you  to 
maintain  such  monstrous  propositions  i' 

Z.  I  maintain  no  such  thing,  and  believing  the  Church  to  be 
a  sink  of  iniquity,  I  believe  her  origin  was  in  wickedness,  not 
in  virtue. 

B.  Vet  you  see  that  you  cannot  easily  explain  the  origin  of 
that  wickedness  consistently  with  jour  doctrine  of  the  innate 
rectitude  and  perfectibility  of  human  nature. 

M.  For  thai  reason  I  assign  the  Church  a  good  origin,  and 
believe  it  the  work  of  good  men. 

B.  Yet  agree  that  it  has  become  wholly  evil,  and  now  pro- 
duces only  evil. 

M.  Certainly. 

B.  If  it  was  good  in  its  origin,  worked  good  for  a  time,  and 
has  from  first  to  lust  been  only  what  men  have  made  il,  how,  if 
human  nature  has  the  innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility  you 
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assert,  has  it  ceased  to  be  good,  and  become  productive  only 
of  evil  ?  The  evil  it  now  produces  must  have  had  a  cause, 
and  as  the  Church  has,  according  to  you,  been  all  the  time 
subject  to  human  control,  this  evil  can  have  had  only  a  human 
origin,  that  is,  it  must  have  originated  in  the  wickedness  of  the 
men  who  have  managed  the  Church.  How  do  you,  with  your 
views  of  the  impeccability,  perfectibility,  and  self-sufficiency 
of  human  nature,  account  for  this  wickedness  ? 

M.  I  would  say  the  evil  originated  in  ignorance  rather  than 
in  wickedness. 

B,  Be  it  so.  But  according  to  you  the  Church  was  at  first 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  man  and  society,  and  for  a  series  of 
ages  aided  progress.  As  human  nature  is  perfectible,  and  in- 
herently progressive  according  to  you.  Churchmen  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  they  as  well  as  you  share  human  nature,  must  have 
continued  for  a  long  series  of  ages  to  advance  under  the  Church, 
and  therefore  at  any  point  of  time  subsequent  to  her  origin  must 
have  been  more  competent  to  mould  her  to  the  wants  of  that 
subsequent  time  than  they  were  to  fit  her  to  the  age  in  which 
they  created  her.  Will  you  explain  to  me  the  reason  of  their 
failure  to  do  so  ? 

M,  They  had  lost  sight  of  her  real  human  origin  ;  had  had 
so  much  experience  of  her  benefits,  that  they  had  come  to 
believe  her  really  a  Divine  institution,  and  therefore  were  de- 
terred by  reverence  and  praiseworthy  religious  motives  from 
effecting  in  her  the  changes  and  modifications  really  required. 

B.  And  this  coming  to  regard  and  to  reverence  as  Divine 
what  was  really  only  a  human  creation,  you  take,  I  suppose,  at 
an  evidence  of  progress,  of  enlightenment,  of  the  perfectibiGtj 
of  human  nature  ! 

M.  My  theory,  I  see,  is  not  tenable. 

W.  The  true  cause,  I  apprehend,  why  the  Church  was  not 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  intelligence  was,  that  m 
the  Dark  Ages  it  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  political  power, 
and  they  who  enjoyed  these,  who  lived  in  luxury,  and  lorded 
it  over  the  people,  were  selfish,  grasping,  ambitious,  and  wouU 
not  suffer  any  change  or  innovation,  lest  they  should  lose 
them. 

B.  Do  you  approve  their  conduct  f 

fV.  By  no  means. 

B.  They  were  wicked  men,  were  they  not  ? 

W.  Certainly  they  were. 

B.  Yet  they  followed,  I  presume,  their  own  natural  insdocis 
and  tendencies. 
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W.  No  doubt  of  it. 

B.  Nevertheless,  you  hold  lo  the  innate  rectitude,  perfecti- 
bility, and  self-sufficiency  of  human  nature  t 

C.  I  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  case.  I  believe 
Christianity  was  from  God,  that  its  first  preachers  were  in- 
spired and  holy  men,  but  through  the  ignorance  and  perversity 
of  iheir  immediate  followers,  who  only  imperfectly  understood 
ibeir  doctrines,  it  began  to  be  corrupted  by  an  admixture  of 
surrounding  heathenism,  and  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
corrupt  down  to  our  times,  save  the  partial  purification  effected 
by  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  their  suc- 
cessors. 

B.  Yet  human  nature  is  impeccable,  perfectible,  sufficient  of 
itself  to  attain  its  destiny,  and  there  has  been  continuous  prog- 
ress in  knowledge  and  virtue  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to 
the  full  blaze  of  ibe  nineteenth  century,  when  reformers  are  as 
thick  as  grasshoppers  on  an  August  afternoon  ! 

P.  I  take  a  different  view  still.  I  believe  that  man  has  fall- 
en, lies  under  sin,  needs  redemption,  and  can  be  redeemed 
and  attain  to  his  destiny  only  by  Divine  grace.  Thus  far  I 
agree  with  the  Church,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  suffi- 
ciency of  human  nature  for  itself.  I  believe  also  that  redemp- 
tion is  through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  ihe 
Chrislian  Church,  one  and  Catholic,  was  founded  by  Almighty 
God,  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  salvation.  But  the  Bishop  of 
Uome  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  his  brethren,  and  gradually 
usurped  power  over  the  whole  Church,  and  set  himself  up  as 
the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  allowed  no  liberty  of  instruction, 
Dor  right  of  private  judgment.  From  that  time  all  manner  of 
errors  crept  into  the  Church,  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel were  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  heathenish  notions,  and  the 
pure  worship  instituted  by  the  Apostles  was  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  the  whole  heathen  ritual. 

B.  When  did  all  that  take  place  ? 

P.  Why,  I  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  when  it  took  place, 
but  it  began  with  Conslantine,  and  continued  from  that  lime 
down,  till  Luther  and  Calvin  sounded  the  note  of  Reform. 

B.  How  do  you  suppose  the  usurper  happened  to  be  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  rather  than  any  other  bishop  .'  Do  you  not 
hold  that  previously  all  the  bishops  were  equal  ' 

P.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Rome  was  the  capital  city 
of  the  empire,  and  the  church  of  Rome  (he  richest  and  most 
influential  church  of  the  lime. 
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B,  If  I  recollect  aright,  when,  according  to  you,  thb  process 
of  usurpation  began,  Rome  bad  ceased  to  be  the  capital  city  of 
of  the  empire.  Constantine  had  founded  Constantinople,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  customary  seat  of 
the  emperors  of  the  whole  empire  was  never  afterwards  at 
Rome.  Your  first  reason,  therefore,  fails,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed. Your  second  is  no  better.  That  the  church  of  Rome 
was  the  richest  church  of  the  time  is  not  a  fact.  It  had  been 
from  the  beginning  one  of  the  poorest,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
in  splendor  and  wealth  far  inferior  to  many  of  the  Oriental 
churches,  such  as  those  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Constan- 
tinople. Constantinople  from  the  time  of  Constantine  was  t 
Christian  city,  while  Rome  remained  long  after  a  pagan  city, 
and  had  pagan  Senators  as  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose, 
Archbishop  of  Milan.  The  city  of  Rome  was  almost  the  last 
stronghold  of  paganism  in  the  Western  Empire,  and  had  not 
been  wholly  Christianized  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  centuiy. 
None  of  these  external  causes  you  assign  can  explain  why  the 
usurper  was  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  rather  than  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  of  Antioch,  or  Alexandria. 

Then  this  usurpation  does  not  strike  me  as  a  very  feasible 
thing.  Grant,  if  you  will,  —  what  in  fact  I  deny, — that  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  a  disposition  to  encroach,  to  usurp  power, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  disposition  must  have  been  met 
by  the  resistance  of  all  the  bishops  in  the  world,  who,  you  must 
presume,  were  as  much  disposed  to  keep  their  power  as  he  vns 
to  usurp  it.  Now,  supposing  the  eighteen  hundred  bishops  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  have  commenced  with  the  fact  and  the 
right  of  equality,  ignorant  of  the  Papacy,  and  acknowledging  do 
primacy  of  power  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  each  as  dete^ 
mined  to  keep  his  power  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  to  usurp 
it,  what  progress  in  usurpation  do  you  imagine  the  Roman 
pontiff  could  have  made  ?  Suppose,  as  on  your  ground  yoa 
must  suppose,  that  each  of  these  bishops  had  the  dispositiOD  of 
the  Roman,  the  odds  against  his  success  and  in  favor  of  them 
would  have  been  far  too  great  for  one  to  be  willing  to  bet  on 
his  head,  or  for  any  reasonable  man  to  accept  your  theory. 

But  suppose  the  matter  to  be  as  you  state,  what  is  yoor 
remedy  ?  If  God  has  founded  a  Church,  and  taken  do  better 
care  of  it  than  you  suppose,  who  can  rely  on  it  ?  If  your 
theory  be  correct,  God  must  have  founded  his  Church,  and  then 
abandoned  it  to  the  care  of  men,  and  concerned  himself  no 
further  with  it,  which  is  sheer  Epicureanism,  only  trausfomied 
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from  the  natural  order  to  the  supernalural,  and  involves  sheer 
atheism  as  its  logical  consequence,  as  much  as  it  does  when 
confined  to  the  order  of  nature.  If  God  abandoned  his  Church 
to  the  care  of  men,  and  ihey  through  ilieir  ignorance  and  per- 
versity corrupted  it,  so  ihat  for  at  least  eight  hundred  years  the 
true  Church  was  no  longer  to  be  found  on  the  earth,  what  sure- 
ty can  you  give,  or  have  you  for  yourselves,  Ihat,  even  if  you 
could  restore  it,  as  your  fruitless  efforts  for  three  hundred  years 
show  you  cannot,  men  would  not  soon  corrupt  it  again. 

Your  grand  error,  my  young  friends,  is  in  the  denial  of 
Providence.  Some  of  you  are  oul-and-out  Epicureans,  and 
bold  that  God  made  the  world,  gave  ii  a  kick,  set  it  agoing, 
and  bade  it  go  ahead  on  its  own  hook  and  take  care  of  itself; 
others  among  you  do  not  say  quite  so  much  of  the  natural 
world.  You  are  willing,  one  division  of  you,  to  say  that  he  had 
so  much  regard  for  the  world  that  he  founded  a  Church  for  its 
redemption  and  salvation,  and  another  division  of  you,  thai  he 
made  a  revelation  for  its  benefit;  but  you  both  agree  that  he 
abandoned  the  Church  or  the  revelation  immediately  to  its 
fate,  —  threw  it  upon  the  great  concourse  of  men,  and  said. 
Here,  lake  it,  and  make  the  most  of  it,  I  have  no  further  con- 
cern with  it.  Here  you  deny  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
supernatural  order.  Now  1  beg  you  to  reflect  seriously  on  this 
denial.  God  has  created  the  world  from  nothing,  and  it  is 
only  by  virtue  of  bis  immanence  in  the  world  through  that 
creative  act  that  the  world  exists  or  does  not  return  to  nothing. 
But  be  remains  thus  immanent,  and  all  created  power  is  insuf- 
ficient to  annihilate  or  displace  a  single  monad.  By  the  same 
free  act  of  bis  will  by  which  he  created  the  world  he  preserves 
it,  and  suffers  no  change  in  its  physical  constitution  to  take 
place  but  according  to  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  So 
also  by  his  grace  has  he  created  the  Christian  order,  or  the 
"new  creation,"  the  Church  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and  it 
subsists  only  by  virtue  of  his  immanence  in  it  through  his  act 
of  grace  creating  it,  and  were  he  to  cease  for  a  single  moment 
to  be  50  immanent  in  it,  it  would  sink  instantly  back  into  noth- 
ing. So  long  as  so  immanent,  it  is  and  must  be  preserved, 
and  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  strive  in  vain  against  it. 
Men  may  beat  against  it,  and  break  their  own  heads  in  the 
shock,  but  they  cannot  move  or  injure  it.  There  is,  then,  no 
medium  between  i[s  entire  indefeclibiliiy  and  its  total  ceasing 
to  be.  Your  theory,  whether  you  call  it  the  Church  or  simply 
revelation,  of  its  gradual,  partial,  or  total  corruption,  is  unten- 
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able,  and  you  have  no  middle  ground  on  which  to  stand  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  absolute  denial  of 
Christianity  ;  and  if  you  deny  Christianity,  you  have  nothing 
but  sheer  humanism,  the  absolute  divinity  of  human  nature, 
putting  man  in  the  place  of  God,  setting  him  in  the  temple  of 
God  to  show  himself  and  to  be  worshipped  as  if  he  were  God. 


Art.  VL  —  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  —  The  Scarlet  Letter :  A  Romance.  By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorns. Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed,  6d  Fields.  1850.  12ma 
pp.  322. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  a  writer  endowed  with  a  large  share  of  gen- 
ius, and  in  the  species  of  literature  he  cultivates  has  no  rival  in  this 
country,  unless  it  be  Washington  Irving.  His  Tioice'told  Tales^ 
his  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse^  and  other  contributions  to  the 
periodical  press,  have  made  him  familiarly  known,  and  endeared 
him  to  a  large  circle  of  readers.  The  work  before  us  is  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  of  the  romances  he  has  as  yet  pub- 
lished, and  no  one  can  read  half  a  dozen  pages  of  it  without  feeling 
that  none  but  a  man  of  true  genius  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind 
could  have  written  it.  It  is  a  work  of  rare,  we  may  say  of  fearful 
power,  and  to  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen  who  have  no  well 
defined  religious  belief,  and  no  fixed  principles  of  virtue,  it  will  be 
deeply  interesting  and  highly  pleasing. 

We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination  to  attempt  an  anal- 
ysis of  Mr.  Hawthome^s  genius,  after  the  manner  of  the  fashionable 
criticism  of  the  day.  Mere  literature  for  its  own  sake  we  do  not 
prize,  and  we  are  more  disposed  to  analyze  an  author's  work  than 
the  author  himself.  Men  are  not  for  us  mere  psychological  phe- 
nomena, to  be  studied,  classed,  and  labelled.  They  are  moral  and 
accountable  beings,  and  we  look  only  to  the  moral  and  religious  ef- 
fect of  their  works.  Genius  perverted,  or  employed  in  perverting 
others,  has  no  charms  for  us,  and  we  turn  away  from  it  with  sorrow 
and  disgust.  We  are  not  among  those  who  join  in  the  worship  of 
passion,  or  even  of  intellect.  God  gave  us  our  faculties  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  service,  and  in  that  of  our  fellow-creatures  for  his  sake, 
and  our  only  legitimate  office  as  critics  is  to  inquire,  when  a  book 
is  sent  us  for  review,  if  its  author  in  producing  it  has  so  employed 
them. 
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Mr.  Hawlhome,  according  to  ihe  popular  standard  of  morals  in 
this  age  and  ihie  commiinily,  can  hardly  be  said  lo  pervert  God's 
giAs,  or  10  t'xer!  an  immoral  infltience.  Vet  his  work  in  far  from 
being  unobjectionable.  The  story  is  Lold  with  great  naturalness, 
ease,  grace,  and  delicacy,  but  it  is  a  story  that  should  not  have  been 
told.  It  is  a  story  of  crime,  of  an  adulteress  and  her  accomplice, 
a  meek  and  gifted  and  highly  popular  Puritan  minister  in  our  early 
colonial  days, — a  purely  imaginary  story,  though  not  altogether 
improbable.  Crimes  like  the  one  imagined  were  not  unknown  even 
in  the  goiden  days  of  Puritanism,  and  are  perhaps  more  common 
among  (he  descendants  of  the  Puritans  than  it  is  at  all  pleasant  to 
believe  ;  but  they  are  not  fit  subjects  for  popular  literature,  and 
moral  health  is  not  promoted  by  leading  the  imagination  lo  dwell  on 
ihem.  There  ia  an  unsound  stale  of  public  morals  when  the  novelisl 
is  permitted,  without  a  scorching  rebuke,  to  select  siu^h  crimes,  and 
invest  them  with  all  the  fascinations  of  genius,  and  all  the  charms  of 
a  highly  polished  style.  In  a  moral  community  such  crimes  are 
spoken  of  as  rarely  as  possible,  and  when  spoken  of  at  all,  it  is  al- 
ways in  terms  which  render  them  loathsome,  and  repel  the  imagi- 

Nor  is  the  conduct  of  the  story  better  than  the  story  itself.  The 
author  makes  the  guilty  parties  suffer,  and  sulfer  intensely,  but  he 
nowhere  manages  so  as  lo  make  their  sufferings  excite  the  horror  of 
his  readers  for  their  crime.  The  adulteress  suffers  not  from  re- 
morse, but  from  regret,  and  from  the  disgrace  to  which  her  crime 
has  exposed  her,  in  her  being  condemned  to  wear  emblazoned  on  her 
dress  the  Scarlet  Letter  which  proclaims  lo  all  the  deed  she  has 
committed.  The  minister,  her  accomplice,  suffers  also,  horribly, 
and  feels  all  his  life  af\er  the  same  terrible  letter  branded  on  his 
heart,  but  not  from  the  fact  of  tlie  crime  itself,  but  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  not  being  what  he  seems  to  the  worid,  from  his  hav- 
ing permitted  the  partner  in  his  guilt  to  be  disgraced,  to  be  pun- 
ished, without  his  having  the  manliness  lo  avow  his  share  in  the 
guilt,  and  to  bear  his  share  of  the  punishment.  Neither  ever  really 
repents  of  the  criminal  deed  ;  nay,  neither  ever  regards  it  as  really 
criminal,  and  both  ecem  to  hold  it  lo  have  been  laudable,  because 
they  loved  one  another, — as  if  the  love  itself  were  not  illicit,  and 
highly  criminal.  No  man  has  the  right  to  love  another  man's  wife, 
and  no  married  woman  has  the  right  lo  love  any  man  but  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  Hawthorne  in  the  present  case  seeks  to  excuse  Hesler 
Prynne,  a  married  woman,  for  loving  the  Puritan  minister,  on  the 
ground  that  she  liad  no  love  for  her  husband,  and  it  b  hard  that  a 
woman  should  not  have  some  one  to  love  ;  but  this  only  aggravated 
her  guill,  because  she  whs  not  only  forbidden  lo  love  ihe  minisler, 
but  commanded  to  love  her  husband,  whom  she  had  vowed  lo  love, 
honor,  cherish,  and  obey.     The  modem  doctrine  that  represents  the 
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afTections  as  fatal,  and  wholly  withdrawn  from  yoluntary  control,  and 
then  allows  us  to  plead  them  in  justification  of  neglect  of  duty  and 
breach  of  the  most  positive  precepts  of  both  the  natural  and  the  re- 
vealed law,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated. 

Human  nature  is  frail,  and  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  who 
standeth  to  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Compassion  for  the  fallen  is  a 
duty  which  we  all  owe,  in  consideration  of  our  own  failings,  and  es- 
pecially in  consideration  of  the  infinite  mercy  our  Grod  has  mani- 
fested to  his  erring  and  sinful  children.  But  lK>wever  binding  may 
be  this  duty,  we  are  never  to  forget  that  sin  is  sin,  and  that  it  is 
pardonable  only  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  on  condition  of 
the  sincere  repentance  of  the  sinner.  But  in  the  present  case 
neither  of  the  guilty  parties  repents  of  the  sin,  neither  exclaims  with 
the  ro3ral  prophet,  who  had  himself  fallen  into  the  sin  of  adultery 
and  murder,  Misere  met  Deus^  secundum  tnagnam  misericardiam  ; 
et  secundum  multiludinem  miserationwn  tuarum^  deh  iniquitaiem 
tneam.  Amplius  lava  me  ah  iniquitate  mea ;  et  a  peccato  munda  me. 
Quoniam  iniquitatem  meam  cognosce^  et  peccatum  meum  contra  me 
est  semper.  They  hug  their  illicit  love ;  they  cherish  their  sin ; 
and  aAer  the  lapse  of  seven  years  are  ready,  and  actually  agree,  to 
depart  into  a  foreign  country,  where  they  may  indulge  it  without 
disguise  and  without  restraint.  Even  to  the  last,  even  when  the 
minister,  driven  by  his  agony,  goes  so  far  as  to  throw  off  the  mask 
of  hypocrisy,  and  openly  confess  his  crime,  he  shows  no  sign  of 
repentance,  or  that  he  regarded  his  deed  as  criminal. 

The  Christian  who  reads  The  Scarlet  Letter  cannot  ftiil  to  per- 
ceive that  the  author  is  wholly  ignorant  of  Christian  asceticism,  and 
that  the  highest  principle  of  action  he  recognizes  is  pride.  In  both 
the  criminals,  the  long  and  intense  agony  they  are  represented  as 
suffering  springs  not  fVom  remorse,  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing offended  God,  but  mainly  from  the  feeling,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  minister,  that  they  have  failed  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  their  character.  They  have  lowered  themselves  in  their  own  es- 
timation, and  cannot  longer  hold  up  their  heads  in  society  as  honest 
people.  It  is  not  their  conscience  that  is  wounded,  but  their  pride. 
He  cannot  bear  to  think  that  he  weara  a  disguise,  that  he  cannot  be 
the  open,  frank,  stainless  character  he  had  from  his  youth  aspired  to 
be,  and  she^  that  she  is  driven  from  society,  lives  a  solitary  outcast, 
and  has  nothing  to  console  her  but  her  fidelity  to  her  paramour. 
There  is  nothing  Christian,  nothing  really  moral,  here.  The  venr 
pride  itself  is  a  sin  ;  and  pride  oAen  a  greater  sin  than  that  which  it 
restrains  us  from  committing.  There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  too  proud  to  commit  carnal  sins,  and  to  the  indomitable  pride 
of  our  Puritan  ancestors  we  may  attribute  no  small  share  of  their 
external  morality  and  decorum.  It  may  almost  be  said,  that,  if  they 
had  less  of  that  external  morality  and  decorum,  their  case  would  be 
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less  desperate  ;  and  often  the 
tain  them,  by  which  their  pridi 
place ncy  is  shaken,  becomes  thu 
of  their  conversion  to  truth  and  holi 
self-complacency. 
raged  nor 


ified  ■ 


of  them,  or  failure  lo  main- 
shock,  and  their  self-com- 
,  under  the  grace  of  God. 
As  long  as  they  maintain 

ilh  themselves,  and  kei  that 


they  have  outraged  none  of  the  decencies  of  life,  no  argument  can 
reach  them,  no  adnionition  can  startle  them,  no  exhortation  can  move 
ihem.  Proud  of  their  supposed  virtue,  free  from  a!l  self-reproach, 
they  are  as  placid  as  a  summer  morning,  pass  through  life  without  a 
cloud  to  mar  their  serenity,  and  die  as  gently  and  as  sweetly  as  the 
iufnnl  falling  asleep  in  its  mother's  arms.  We  have  met  with  ihese 
people,  and  a(\er  laboring  in  vain  to  waken  them  to  a  sense  of  iheir 
actual  condition,  till  completely  discouraged,  we  have  been  templed 
to  say,  Would  that  you  might  commit  some  overt  act,  thai  should 
startle  you  from  your  sleep,  and  make  you  feel  how  far  pride  is 
from  being  either  a  virtue,  or  the  safeguard  of  virtue,  —  or  convince 
you  of  your  own  insulTiciency  for  yourselves,  and  your  absolute 
need  of  Divine  grace.  Mr.  Hawthorne  seems  never  to  have 
learned  that  pride  is  not  only  sin,  but  the  root  of  all  sin,  and  that 
humility  is  not  only  a  virtue,  but  ibe  root  of  all  virtue.  No  genu- 
ine contrition  or  repentance  ever  springs  from  pride,  and  the  sorrow 
for  sin  because  it  mortifies  our  pride,  or  lessens  us  in  our  own  eyes, 
is  nothing  but  the  effect  of  pride.  All  true  remorse, all  genuine  re- 
pentance, springs  from  humility,  and  is  sorrow  for  having  offended 
God,  not  sorrow  for  having  offended  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  also  mistakes  entirely  the  effect  of  Christian  par- 
don upon  the  interior  state  of  the  sinner.  He  seems  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  religion  that  can  restore  peace  to  the  sinner,  —  true,  in- 
ward peace,  we  mean.  He  would  persuade  us,  that  Hester  had 
found  pardon,  and  yet  he  shows  us  that  she  had  found  no  inward 
peace.  Something  like  this  is  common  among  popular  Protestant 
writers,  who,  in  speaking  of  great  sinners  among  Catholics  that  have 
made  themselves  monks  or  hermits  to  espiaie  their  sins  by  devoting 
themselves  to  prayer,  and  mortification,  and  the  duties  of  relig- 
ion, represent  them  as  always  devoured  by  remorse,  and  suffering 
in  their  interior  agony  almost  the  pains  of  the  damned.  An  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  Hermit  of  Engeddi  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Talis- 
man. These  men  know  nothing  either  of  true  remorse,  or  of  the 
effect  of  Divine  pardon.  They  draw  from  their  imagination,  en- 
lightened, or  rather  darkened,  by  their  own  experience.  Their 
speculations  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  sinner's  remorse 
is  the  effect  of  wounded  pride,  and  that  during  life  the  wound  can 
never  be  healed.  All  this  is  false.  The  remorse  does  not  spring 
from  wounded  pride,  and  the  greatest  sinner  who  really  repents, 
who  really  does  penance,  never  fails  to  find  interior  peace.  Tbe 
mortifications  he  practises  are  not  prompted  by  his  interior  agony, 
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nor  designed  to  bring  peace  to  his  soul ;  they  are  a  discipline  to 
guard  against  his  relapse,  and  an  expiation  that  his  interior  peace 
already  found,  and  his  overflowing  love  to  God  for  his  superabouod- 
ing  mercy,  lead  him  to  offer  to  God,  in  union  with  that  made  by  his 
blessed  Lord  and  Master  on  the  cross. 

Again,  Mr.  Hawthorne  mistakes  the  character  of  confession. 
He  does  well  to  recognize  and  insist  on  its  necessity  ;  but  he  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  its  office  is  simply  to  disburden  the  mind 
by  communicating  its  secrets  to  another,  to  restore  the  sinner  to  his 
self-complacency,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  cowardice 
and  hypocrisy.  Confession  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  a  means, 
not  of  restoring  us  to  our  self-complacency,  but  of  restoriDg  us  to 
the  favor  of  God,  and  reestablishing  us  in  his  friendship.  The 
work  before  us  is  full  of  mistakes  of  this  sort,  in  those  portions 
where  the  author  really  means  to  speak  like  a  Christian,  and 
therefore  we  are  obliged  to  condemn  it,  where  we  acquit  him  of 
all  unchristian  intention. 

As  a  picture  of  the  old  Puritans,  taken  from  the  position  of  a 
moderate  transcendentalist  and  liberal  of  the  modern  school,  the 
work  has  its  merits  ;  but  as  little  as  we  sympathize  with  those  stem 
old  Popery-haters,  we  do  not  regard  the  picture  as  at  all  just  We 
should  commend  where  the  author  condemns,  and  condemn  where 
he  commends.  Their  treatment  of  the  adulteress  was  far  more 
Christian  than  his  ridicule  of  it.  But  enough  of  fault-finding,  and 
as  we  have  no  praise,  except  what  we  have  given,  to  o^r,  we  here 
close  this  brief  notice. 


2.  —  Nature^  Progress^  Ideas.  A  Discourse  on  Naturalism^  m 
its  various  Phases^  as  opposed  to  the  true  Scriptural  Doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Imperium,  Delivered  at  Union  Colle^,  July  24, 
1849,  before  the  New  York  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society.  By  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Union  College.  Schenectady:  Van  Debogert  1860.  8vo. 
pp.  56. 

Dr.  Lewis  belongs,  we  believe,  to  the  Presbyterian  sect,  and  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  members  of  which  that  sect  can 
boast  in  this  country.  We  have  seen  several  occasional  discourses 
from  him  which  indicate  a  high  order  of  talent,  thought  rather  pn>* 
found  than  otherwise,  and  respectable  scholarship.  He  appears 
to  be  a  man  of  honest  intentions,  who  really  wishes  to  serve  his 
country,  by  correcting  many  of  the  false  notions  of  his  country- 
men, but  unhappily  is  compelled  by  his  Protestantism  to  stop  short 
in  following  out  the  principles  he  adopts  to  their  legitimate 
quences. 
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Tlie  Discourse  before  us  is  ibe  ablest  and  lensl  objectionable  of 
nny  tiling  we  have  seen  froni  the  Proiestant  side  on  tlie  several 
topics  ii  iinderlakes  10  discuss,  and  it  leaves  upon  our  mind  the  im- 
pression, thai,  had  the  author  not  been  cramped  by  bis  Protesrani- 
ism,  it  would  have  been  all  that  we  could  wish.  The  author  sees 
clearly  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  ihe  popular  ibeories  and  spec- 
ulations of  Ihe  age,  thai  ihey  strike  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
—  of  even  natural  religion,  philosophy,  political  government,  and 
society  itself.  He  sees  also  their  shallowness,  their  want  of  real 
thought,  and  the  deplorable  ignorance  and  egotism  of  the  men  who 
follow  or  defend  them.  To  a  great  extent  he  perceives  and  states 
the  great  and  comprehensive  truths  opposed  to  them.  His  stric- 
tures on  the  modern  notions  of  "-'the  philosophy  of  history^'  are 
profound  and  just ;  his  vindication  of  Providence  against  the  ration- 
alialJc  and  pantheistic  doctrines  of  the  hour,  which  resolve  Provi- 
dence into  necessity,  and  all  history  into  the  struggle  and  develop- 
ment of  eternal  ideas,  excluding  from  all  share  in  it  both  God  and 
men,  is  creditable  to  his  good  sense,  and  lo  his  desire  to  retain 
some  vestiges,  at  least,  of  Christian  truth  ;  and  his  refutation  of  the 
modern  doctrines  of  progress  and  socialism  leaves  little  10  be  desired, 
considered  tn  itself;  but  having  to  provide  for  his  Proteslaniism, 
and  lo  be  able  lo  maintain  that  it  is  from  God,  and  Catholicity  from 
the  Devil,  he  is  obliged  in  turn  to  assert  principles  of  which  the 
errors  he  wars  against  are  only  the  necessary  logical,  as  well  as 
historical,  results.  This  fact  vitiates  his  whole  discourse,  and  ren- 
ders the  many  profound  and  important  truths  be  sets  forth  in  oppo- 
sition to  ihcm  of  no  scientific  value. 

All  the  errors  he  wars  against  have  been  refuted  over  and  over 
again  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  and  Professor  Lewis  successfully 
refutes  them  only  on  the  ground  and  by  the  same  arguinenis  that 
we  do.  But  we  need  not  tell  our  readers,  nor  the  advocates  of 
those  errors,  that  none  but  a  Catholic  has  or  can  have  any  right  to 
assume  that  ground, or  to  make  use  of  those  arguments.  The  Prot- 
estant can  no  doubl  take  that  ground,  and  use  those  arguments,  but 
in  doing  so  he  virtually  condemns  his  Protestantism.  No  man 
who  holds  that  the  Protestonl  movement  was  a  Divine  movement 
can  consistently  object  to  the  philosophy  of  history  as  held  by 
Michelel  and  Morell,  or  with  right  profess  lo  hold  the  views  of 
history  of  "the  pious.  Scriptural,  and  unphilospphical,"  and  the 
author  should  have  added.  Catholic,  "  Rollin."  He  who  holds  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  juslilies  the  Reformers  in  their  re- 
bellion against  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  which  ihey  were 
members,  cannot,  except  by  a  gross  logical  inconsequence,  main- 
tain the  Divine  origin  of  power,  the  sacrednesa  of  law,  and  the  in- 
violability of  government.  Nor  can  he  who  rejects  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  in  order  to  assert  the  right  of  ihe  individual  to  deter- 
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mine  or  define  the  law  of  Grod  for  himself,  consistently  make  war 
on  modern  humanism  and  naturalism.  Here  is  the  difficulty  every 
Protestant  necessarily  encounters  whenever  he  undertakes  to  war 
against  errors  of  the  kind  attacked  by  Professor  Lewis.  He  can 
oppose  to  those  errors  only  Catholic  doctrines  and  arguments,  and 
those  same  doctrines  and  arguments  are  equally  opposed  to  his  Pro^• 
estantism,  and  the  advocates  of  those  errors  know  it  as  well  as  we 
do,  and  tell  him  that  they  in  advocating  them  are  the  true  Prote»> 
tants,  and  that  he  in  opposing  them  is  false  to  his  own  principles. 
The  great  body  of  Protestants  will  believe  him,  no  doubt,  mttmt 
than  them,  for  these  errors  are  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  what 
he  opposes  to  them  is  in  accordance  with  common  sense.  Every 
man  so  long  as  he  speaks  as  a  Catholic  speaks  in  accordance  with 
common  sense,  and  when  he  avoids  setting  forth  the  special  dogmas 
of  his  Church,  the  ordinary  Protestant  accepts  at  once  all  he  says, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  in  doing  so  he  is  or  is  not  con- 
demning in  principle  his  Protestantism.  Nevertheless,  the  errorislB 
the  learned  and  philosophical  Professor  attacks,  and  attacks  with 
rare  energy  and  ability,  are,  absurd  as  they  unquestionably  are, 
truer  Protestants  than  he  is,  and  far  more  consequent  in  their  rea- 
soning. He  stands  in  relation  to  them  and  us,  as  Anglicans  do  in 
relation  to  us  and  Dissenters.  Anglicans  use  the  arguments  of  Dis- 
senters against  Catholics,  and  the  arguments  of  Catholics  against  Dis- 
senters ;  he  uses  the  arguments  of  the  humanists,  as  we  call  them, 
against  Catholics,  and  the  arguments  of  Catholics  against  the  hu- 
manists. We  have  no  space  in  this  brief  notice  to  justify  these  as- 
sertions by  citations  from  the  author's  Discourse,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  while  he  refutes  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  the  aid  of 
Catholic  doctrine  and  arguments,  the  reigning  errors  of  the  day,  he 
reaffirms  them  all  in  principle  in  the  same  Discourse,  by  his  assump- 
tion of  Protestantism  as  from  God,  as  we  may  on  another  occasioo 
attempt  to  show. 


3.   A  Sunday  in  London.      By  J.  M.  Capbs,  M.  A.     Londoo : 
Longman,  Brown,  Greene,  &  Longmans.  1850.   16mo.  pp.  291. 

As  a  literary  production  this  work  deserves  high  commendatkm. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  of  rare  freedom  and  eloquence.  The  author 
has  a  brilliant  fancy,  a  rich  imagination,  and  a  lively  sensibility,  and 
in  this  work  proves  that  he  could,  if  he  would,  rival  the  greatest  of 
our  popular  authors  of  fiction.  His  work,  under  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  is  happily  conceived  and  felicitously  executed.  We 
read  it  with  interest,  perhaps  with  too  intense  interest.  It  lays  open 
the  vices  and  horrors  of  London,  that  great  capital  of  the  commer* 
cial  and  industrial  world,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  ereiy 
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scene  presenled  appears  to  be  actually  paasing  under  our  eyes. 
There  is  ihrougli  ilie  whole  an  air  of  life  and  reality,  and  the  char- 
acters biroduced  are  all  real,  living  men  and  womea,  wilh  nothing 
shadowy  or  statue-like  about  them. 

But  having  said  thus  much,  we  must,  aAer  our  manner,  find  a 
few  faults.  Our  readers  know  our  general  estimate  of  the  author, 
from  our  article  in  review  of  his  Four  Yeara'  Erptrienee.  Ho  is, 
as  they  know,  one  of  the  Oxford  converts.  He  was  formerly  an 
Anglican  minister,  and  he  is  now  a  Catholic,  devoting  his  fortune 
and  all  his  powers  to  the  cailse  of  Catholicity.  He  is  a  man  we 
must  respect,  and  with  whom  we  largely  sympathize.  But  we  fear 
ihat  he  is  not  wholly  free  from  crotchets,  or  incapable  of  mounting 
hobbies.  We  are  not  sure  that  he  judgetl  wisely  in  selecting  a  Ger- 
man rationalist  for  bis  chief  personage,  and  in  making  him  com- 
ment on  the  various  objectionable  features  in  London  society  from 
the  point  of  view  of  indlRerentism.  His  German  rationalist,  for  the 
most  part,  speaks  in  character,  but  in  consequence  he  is  made  to 
utter  sentiments  which  are  by  no  means  edifying  to  the  Catholic. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  much  knowledge  of  English  society,  but 
we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  our  Catholic  friends  do  not 
commit  a  mistake  in  assuming,  as  bo  many  of  ihem  do,  thai  it  is  in 
no  danger  of  becoming  ralionalisiic.  We  were  more  amused  than 
edified,  some  lime  since,  by  an  article  in  The  Dublin  Review,  pmis- 
iog  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  sneering  at  the  suggestion  that  there  was 
any  danjjer  of  Englishmen  becoming  pantheists.  We  think  this 
sneer  ill  judged,  for  to  us  there  are  clear  indications  of  a  rational- 
istic and  pantheistic  tendency  even  in  England,  and  it  will  not  an- 
swer to  regard  Puseyism  as  the  true  type  of  English  Protestantism. 
The  philosophy  talked  by  Coleridge  and  poetized  by  Wordsworth 
is  not  unpopular  in  England,  and  that  philosophy  is  at  bottom  tran- 
scendentalism, and  transcendentalism  is  only  another  name  for  pan- 
theism. Carlylo  is  an  inveterate  pantheist,  and  he  is  exerting  a 
silent,  but  powerful,  influence  on  English  literature.  The  WMtmin- 
tier  Reriew  is  rationalistic,  and  the  Edinbwgh  Rtview  is  in  reaU 
ily  infidel,  while  the  North  British  Rerievi  has  a  decided  neolog> 
ical  leaning,  and  a  socialistic  tendency.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mass  of  Englishmen,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, are  indisposed  to  push  their  principles  to  their  ultimate 
conclusions,  and  have  been  trained  to  say,  ss  it  suits  their  purpose, 
two  and  two  make  three,  or  two  and  two  make  five  ;  but  af^er  all, 
the  English  mind  is  not  wholly  divested  of  logic,  ond  it  is  becoming 
every  year  far  more  determined  to  be  consequent,  as  the  Puseyiie 
movement  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Chartist  movement  on  the  other, 
clearly  indicate.  Our  friends  will  find,  or  we  are  very  much  mis- 
taken, thai  the  body  of  the  English  people  who  do  not  become 
Calholics  will  slide  into  mionalism.     We  think  the  English  Cath- 
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olic  writers,  regarding,  as  they  generally  do,  the  Establishment  as 
their  chief  enemy  in  England,  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger  of  rationalism,  which,  in  the  several  forms  of  eclecticism,  tran- 
scendentalism, pantheism,  and  socialism,  is  the  grand  heresy  of  our 
age.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Capes  would  have  done  better, 
if  he  had  shown  less  favor  to  his  rationalist,  and  had  chosen,  instead 
of  him,  a  Catholic  to  comment  on  the  vices  and  crimes  of  London 
society  from  the  point  of  view  of  Catholicity. 

Then,  again,  we  think  Mr.  Capes  is  riding  a  hobby  when  he  pro- 
poses, as  the  grand  specific  for  the  cure  of  all  the  evils  of  London 
society,  Sunday  amusements.  He  brings  his  rationalist  friend  into 
contact  with  an  excellent  Catholic  priest,  who  knows  London  well, 
and  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  means  of  curing  its 
vices.  He  tells  us  that  this  priest  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
these  vices  originate  in  the  want  of  Sunday  amusements,  and  can 
be  removed  only  by  furnishing  them.  A  rare  Catholic  priest  that, 
and  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  see  !  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  supports  this  novel  doctrine  is  admirable.  The  peasantry  on  the 
Continent  are  far  more  moral  than  the  lower  classes  in  London,  but 
the  peasantry  on  the  Continent  have  Sunday  amusements,  and  the 
lower  classes  of  London  have  not,  and  therefore,  if  the  lower  classes 
had  them,  they  would  be  as  moral  as  the  Continental  peasantry. 
The  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  necessary.  A  peas- 
antry really  religious  and  light-hearted  is  no  doubt  preserved  from 
some  vices  by  innocent  amusements  moderately  enjoyed  on  holi- 
days, after  having  attended  to  their  religious  duties ;  but  that  a 
dark,  heavy,  half-savage  populace,  destitute  of  religion  and  capa- 
ble only  of  gross  sensual  pleasure,  would  be  recovered  from  vice 
by  having  Sunday  amusements  provided  for  them,  is  more  than  we 
can  believe.  They  would  carry  their  vices  with  them  into  these 
amusements,  and  perhaps  find  in  them  only  an  occasion  of  still 
more  degrading  vice.  Amusement  or  recreation  for  the  people  is 
certainly  desirable,  and,  combined  with  other  and  far  more  efficient 
means  of  moral  reform,  it  may  no  doubt  do  something ;  but  taken 
alone,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  it  would  have  very  little 
power  to  reform  the  vicious,  or  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such 
vices  as  Mr.  Capes  describes  as  abounding;  in  London.  There  is 
and  can  be  no  grand  specific  for  the  reformation  of  individuals  or 
society  outside  of  the  Church.  You  cannot  have  a  moral  commu- 
nity without  Christianity,  and  you  can  have  no  Christianity  out  of 
the  Church.  The  men  who  cannot  be  reformed  by  the  doctrines, 
sacraments,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church,  we  may  give  up 
at  once  as  irreformable.  You  need  not  hope  to  effect  by  moral- 
reform  societies,  temperance  societies,  Sunday  amusements,  state 
education,  or  any  other  of  the  methods  the  philanthropy  of  the  age 
suggests,  what  she  has  been  unable  to  accomplish. 
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We  utier  a  truth  here  which  we  wish  we  couIJ  in  some  way 
beat  into  the  head  of  this  age.  Not  only  Protestanla,  but  even 
maoy  Catholics,  are  unwilling  to  trust  all  to  the  Church,  and  to  net 
only  for  her  uod  under  her  direction.  They,  even  when  believing 
her  God^s  Church,  seem  to  distrust  her  efficiency,  and  are  anxious 
to  get  up  extra  ecclesiastical  associations,  and  movements  auxil- 
iary to  her,  to  infuse  energy  into  her,  and  to  add  something  to 
the  efficiency  of  Almighty  God.  Padre  Ventura  thought  it  would 
be  a  grand  thing  to  form  an  alliance  of  the  Church  with  the  popu- 
lar or  liberal  party  of  the  age,  and  did  what  he  could  lo  persuade 
ihe  world  that  such  was  the  view  of  Fio  Nona ;  but  he  got  for 
his  pains  only  the  universal  convulsion  of  Europe,  the  sacrilegious 
Roman  republic,  and  the  exile  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Similar 
results  attend  all  etTorts  to  operate  through  or  in  unison  whh  extra 
ecclesiastical  movements.  Even  your  temperance  societies  seldom 
do  more  than  e.ipel  one  vice  by  introducing  another,  and  not  al- 
ways a  lesser  vice.  Save  so  far  as  you  can  make  a  man  a  good 
Christian,  you  cannot  eradicate  a  single  vice  from  his  heart,  except 
by  planting  another  in  its  place.  The  drunkard  leaves  off  drink- 
ingi  but  takes  lo  chewing  opium,  or  becomes  sober  only  to  become 
avaricious,  simply  exchanging  inebriety  for  avarice.  You  do  not 
get  rid  of  the  hydra  of  evil  by  lopping  oR"  one  of  its  many  heads, 
Dor  does  the  lopping  off  of  one  head  prepare  the  way  for  lopping 
off  another.  You  must  drug  the  monster  himself,  and  destroy 
his  inward  vitality,  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  ihrough  the 
sacrameniB  of  the  Church  can  do.  Almighty  God  founded  his 
Church  for  ihe  express  purpose  of  destroying  evil,  of  delivering 
men  from  vice,  ain,  and  ini(iuily,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  stretch 
of  modesty  to  doubt  our  ability  lo  add  any  thing  lo  its  perfection, 
or  lo  its  efficiency.  He  knew  at  least  as  well  as  we  what  was 
needed  and  what  would  answer  the  purpose  ;  he  was  as  well  dis- 
posed as  we  to  cure  the  vices  of  society  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
no  more  than  reasonable  for  us  to  be  contented  with  his  work,  and 
lo  rely  on  it  aa  the  only  efficient  means  of  reform,  and  of  good, 
whether  social  or  individual.  We  make  these  remarks  for  others 
than  Mr.  Capes,  and  as  for  him,  we  are  willing  he  should  have 
Sunday  amusements  for  his  Londoners,  but  he  must  pardon  us  for 
doubting  their  efficacy. 


4.  —  WiUy  Burke  ;  or  the  Iriah  Orphan  in  America.     By  Mrs.  J. 
Sadlieb.     Boston :  Donahoe.     1850.     32mo.     pp.  298. 

This  work  has  been  written  in  consequence  of  a  suggesiion  we 
made  in  our  journal  for  last  January,  in  noticing  The  Orphan  of 
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Moscow,  Mr.  Donahoe  was  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and  of- 
fered a  prize  for  the  best  tale  written  in  accordance  with  it,  and  did 
us  the  honor  to  appoint  us  as  the  judge  to  decide  on  the  merit  of 
the  competitors,  and  award  the  prize.  Several  tales  were  sent  io, 
some  of  them  of  great  merit,  but  we  awarded  the  prize  to  Willff 
Burke^  by  Mrs.  Sadlier  of  Montreal,  as  being  the  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  we  had  suggested.  It  is  not  oAen  we  praise  a 
work  written  by  a  lady,  for  we  are  not  in  general  partial  to  femi* 
nine  literature ;  but  in  this  case  we  are  obliged  to  surmount  our 
prejudice,  and  to  pronounce  Willy  Burke  an  admirable  story.  It 
is  written  with  great  naturalness  and  simplicity,  with  real  tender- 
ness, and  true  pathos.  The  work  is  the  genuine  expression  of  a 
genuine  Catholic  Irish  heart,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  being 
forced  to  love  and  honor  the  poor  Irish  emigrant,  and  to  wish  to 
possess,  reverence,  and  obey  the  Catholic  religion,  the  source  of 
all  his  virtues  and  his  sure  support  and  sweet  consolation  in  poverty, 
in  exile,  in  affliction,  and  under  the  injustice  he  receives  from  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  his  religion  and  love  not  his  nation.  We  com- 
mend  this  little  book  to  all  our  young  friends,  and  bid  them  take 
Willy  Burke  for  their  model,  and  we  recommend  all  Protestants  who 
are  engaged  in  stealing  our  children  from  us  in  order  to  train  them 
up  heretics,  and  to  do  what  they  can  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  population  in  this  country,  to  procure  it,  read  it,  and  to  pon- 
der it  well.  They  may  learn  from  it  that  there  is  something  better 
than  is  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.  We  welcome  the  appear* 
ance  of  this  little  book  as  an  indication  that  the  day  for  the  sort  of 
Catholic  novels  we  formerly  condemned  has  gone  by,  and  that  a 
new  literature,  equally  popular,  but  far  more  Catholic  and  healthy, 
is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  among  us.  Wxlly  Burke^  and 
Loretto^  by  the  author  of  Mohammed^  noticed  in  our  last  Review, 
are  attempts  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  trust  are  but  the  first 
fruits  of  a  rich  harvest  that  is  to  follow.  We  see  announced  as  in 
the  press,  John  O^Brien^  or  the  Orphan  of  Boston.  Having  been 
permitted  to  peruse  the  manuscript,  we  can  promise  our  Catbolks 
friends  that  they  will  find  it  a  work  replete  with  interest,  important 
hints,  and  valuable  instruction,  from  one  who  is  destined  to  rank 
among  the  most  popular  and  powerful  Catholic  writers  in  the  ooun* 
try. 


5.  —  History  of  the  Christian  Church^from  Usfrst  Estahliskwimi 
to  the  present  Century,  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rebtb.  Pint 
American  Edition.     Boston :  Donahoe.     1850.     8vo.     pp.  6E{8L 

We  have  not  read  this  History,  but  it  is  well  known  as  enjoying 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  popular  compend  of  eccleaiastietti 
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history  in  the  Eogliah  language.  Mr.  Donahoe  has  published  it 
in  a  neat  style,  and  furnishes  it  at  the  very  low  price  of  one  dollar 
s  copy.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  ihut  it  is  meeting  with  a  rapid  and 
.     Every  Catholic  family  should  possess  a  copy  of  it, 

luld  do  Protestants  no  harm  to  read  it,  unless  they  wish  to 

1  ignorance  of  Church  history. 


6,  —A  Miniature  Manual  of  the  Sacred  Heart.     Boston  :  Joseph 
A.  Copes.     1850.     32mo.     pp.  '261. 

This  work  is  published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  of  this  diocese,  which  is  a  suHicient  guaranty  of  its 
piety  and  orthodoxy.  It  is  a  truly  pious  work,  and  will  he  found 
an  admirable  help  in  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  profitable  devo- 
tions in  our  Church.  But  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  commend  it 
also  under  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  style  lacks  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  precision.  The  sentences  are  long,  lumbering,  and 
confused.  Whether  this  is  the  fault  of  the  author  or  of  his  trans- 
lator we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we  certainly  expected  from  the 
Iranslalor  or  compiler  of  this  work  a  greater  mastery  of  English 
composition,  and  more  ease,  simplicity,  grace,  and  delicacy  ofslyle 
and  diction,  We  hope,  before  he  supers  it  to  pass  to  a  second  edi* 
tion,  that  he  will  give  it  a  thorough  revision.  We  know  he  is  a  man 
of  fine  taste  and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  we  know  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  call«:d  upon  to  say  our  prayers  in  barbarous  or  unin- 
telligible English. 


7. — Ht  Memoriam.     Boston:  Ticknor,    Reed,  &    Fields.     1850. 
12mo.     pp.  216. 

This  poem,  said  to  be  by  Tennyson,  is  presented  us  by  its  pub- 
lishers in  all  the  luxury  of  paper  and  type.  We  find  our  conieni- 
poruries  in  England  and  in  this  country  speak  highly  of  it,  nnd  rank 
its  author  at  the  head  of  living  English  poets.  We  suppose  we 
must  be  destitute  of  the  bump  of  poetry,  for  we  certainly  are  una- 
ble to  admire  Tennyson,  or  to  discover  any  other  merit  in  him  than 
harmonious  verse  and  a  little  namby-pamby  sentiment.  We  broke 
down  before  reading  twenty  pages  of  the  volume  before  us.  It  is 
doubtless  all  our  own  fault,  and  owing  to  our  inability  to  delect  or 
appreciate  true  poetic  gems.  In  brief  words,  Tennyson  is  not  a 
poet  to  our  taste.  That  he  has  a  poetic  temperament,  we  can  be- 
lieve ;  that  he  scatters  here  and  there  a  real  poetic  gem  in  his 
works,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  but  to  us  he  is  feeble,  difiusc, 
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and  tiresome.  He  strikes  us  as  a  man  of  feeble  intellect,  as  want- 
ing  altogether  in  the  depth  and  force  of  thought  indispensable,  not 
to  the  poetic  temperament,  but  to  the  genuine  poet  He  seems  to 
us  a  poet  for  puny  transcendentalists,  beardless  boys,  and  miss  in 
her  teens. 


8.  —  Songs  of  Labor,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  G.  Whittiee. 
Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields.     1850.     12mo.     pp.  127. 

Mr.  Whittier  has  some  of  the  elements  of  a  true  poet,  but  his 
poems,  though  often  marked  by  strength  and  tenderness,  are  our 
abomination.  He  is  a  Quaker,  an  infidel,  an  Abolitionist,  a  philan- 
thropist,  a  peace  man,  a  Red  Republican,  a  non-resistant,  a  revolu* 
tionist,  all  characters  we  hold  in  horror  and  detestation,  and  his 
poems  are  the  echo  of  himself.  God  gave  him  noble  gifls,  every 
one  of  which  he  has  used  to  undermine  faith,  to  eradicate  loyalty, 
to  break  down  authority,  and  to  establish  the  reign  of  anarchy,  and 
all  under  the  gentle  mask  of  promoting  love  and  good-will,  diffusing 
the  Christian  spirit,  and  defending  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  He 
approaches  us  in  the  gentle  and  winning  form  of  an  angel  of  light, 
and  yet,  whether  he  means  it  or  not,  it  is  only  to  rob  us  of  all  that 
renders  life  worth  possessing.  If  he  believes  himself  doing  the 
will  of  God,  he  is  the  most  perfect  dupe  of  the  Evil  One  the  Devil 
has  ever  been  able  to  make.  He  is  silly  enough,  afler  having  de- 
nounced Pius  the  Ninth  in  the  most  savage  manner,  and  canonized 
the  assassins  and  rufRans  who  founded  the  Roman  republic,  to  think 
that  he  can  pass  with  Catholics  as  not  being  their  enemy,  because, 
forsooth,  he  favored  the  Irish  rebellion  !  Whoever  denounces  our 
Church  or  its  illustrious  chief  is  our  enemy,  and  we  would  much 
sooner  hold  the  man  who  should  seek  to  deprive  us  of  life  to  be 
our  friend,  than  the  one  who  should  undertake  to  deprive  us  of  oor 
religion.  With  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Whittier,  how  can  we  piaise 
his  poems,  or  commend  them  to  the  public  ? 


9.  —  Elfreide  of  Guldal^  a  Scandinavian  Legend ;  and  other 
Poems.  By  Marks  of  Barhamville.  New  York  :  Applelcm  ds 
Co.     1850.     12mo.    pp.  186. 

Who  Marks  of  Barhamville  is  we  do  not  know.     We  have  noth- 
ing to  say  of  his  poems. 
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10.  —  PoejM.    By  J.  G.  Saie.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields. 
12ma    pp.  130. 

Ms.  Saxe  has  skill  and  facility  in  versiticalion,  plenty  of  wit,  and 
in  satirical  poetry  possesses  more  than  ordinaty  merit.  He  is  no 
Ira n ace ndenta list,  and  no  philanthropist,  two  things  which  apeak 
volumes  in  his  praise.  He  laughs  at  our  modern  notions  of  progress 
and  world-reform,  and  we  give  him  our  good  word. 


II.  —  Lacon;  or  Many  Things  in  Few  Words:  addrfssed  to 
those  loho  think.  By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Coltoh,  A.  M.  New 
York  r  Gowana.     1849.     16mo.     pp.  504. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  book  never  worth  the 
printing,  although,  like  many  other  dull  or  mischievous  books,  it 
has  found  its  admirers. 


12.  —  Researches  respecting  Americus  Vespueius,  and  his  Voyages, 
By  the  Viscount  Santarem.  Tranalaled  by  E.  V,  Childe.  Boa- 
ton :  Little  &  Brown.     16mo.     pp.221. 

This  ia  a  work  that  ahowa  a  great  deal  of  research,  on  a  quea* 
lion  of  sotne  inlerest  to  a  few,  It  proves,  we  think,  beyond  dgnbt 
or  cavil,  that  Americus  had  no  right  lo  give  hia  name  to  this  coau- 
nent,  as  we  had  supposed  every  body  already  believed  ;  but  how 
the  matter  can  be  rectified  now  is  more  than  we  can  see.  This 
coniinenl  bears  and  will  bear  hia  name. 


13.  —  Oration  pronounced  before  the  Philomathean  Societt/  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitlsburg,  al  the  Annual  Com- 
meneement,  June  26,  1850.  By  Geobge  H.  Miles,  Esq.  Balti- 
more :  Sherwood  &  Co.     1850.     8vo.     pp.  30. 

Mb.  Miles  has  genius,  talent,  and  learning  enough  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  literary  men  of  this  country,  and  with  steady 
application  and  persevering  labor  he  will  one  day  do  it.  We  might 
find  a  few  faults,  of  a  minnr  order,  wJlh  this  Oration,  but  upon  the 
whole  we  are  well  pleased  with  it.  Thai  the  author  has  taken  a 
philosophical  view  of  reverence,  the  subject  of  his  Oration,  in  all 
respects,  may  be  a  question,  and  in  some  Insiances  loyalty,  rather 
than  reverence,  is,  we  think,  the  virtue  he  means.  He  seems  lo  us 
also  to  apeak  of  reverence  rather  as  a  sentiment  than  as  a  virtue, 
and  lo  proceed  as  if  the  errors  he  condemns  had  a  sentimental 
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rather  than  an  intellectual  origin.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  odIj 
half  true.  That  men  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  disorder  b  certaio, 
but  they  have  also  lost  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  law,  aod 
they  are  to  be  recovered  through  the  reason  still  more  than  through 
the  sensibility.  Nevertheless,  the  Oration  is  timely,  marked  by  just 
principles,  and  full  of  important  suggestions.  We  thank  the  author 
from  the  bottom  of  our  heart  for  his  denunciation  of  the  paganism 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Medicean  age,  the 
most  sad  to  a  Catholic  of  any  age  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  received  the  eulogiums  of  such  a 
heathen  as  the  philanthropist  Roscoe.  If  any  class  of  men  ever 
deserved  the  curse  of  all  good  Christians  they  were  the  humanists 
of  that  age,  among  whom  the  snarling  Erasmus  and  the  lustful 
Henry,  to  whom  Luther  and  Calvin  were  pigmies  in  evil,  hold  a 
distinguished  rank.  Since  their  time  literature  has  become  as  really 
pagan  as  it  was  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  although  infinitely 
inferior  in  depth  of  thought,  and  beauty  and  finish  of  form.  We 
are  thankful  to  find  even  one  young  American  scholar  who  dares 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  send  polished  gentilism  to  the  Devil,  from 
whom  it  came. 


14.  —  The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster :  or  the  Fortunes  of  Hugh  O^Neil 
By  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.  Boston  :  Donahoe.  1850.  32mo. 
pp.  328. 

This  is  a  well-written  story,  founded  on  a  most  interesting  pas- 
sage in  Irish  history,  but  far  inferior  to  WUly  BurkCj  by  the  same 
gifted  lady.     It  has  too  much  of  the  air  of  ordinary  romance  to 
suit  our  taste,  and,  had  the  authoress  written,  not  a  romance  on 
the  O'Neil,  but  a  simple   history  of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  the  independence  of  his  country,  she  would  bare  given 
us  a  work  more  interesting  as  well  as  more  instructive.     We  wish 
there  were  a  good  history  of  Ireland,  at  once  readable  and  reliable. 
There  is  not  a  more  remarkable  people  in  Europe,  nor  one  that 
has  been  more  misunderstood,  or  that  has  so  great  a  facility  ia 
making  itself  misunderstood.     It  never  gets  the  credit  it  deserves, 
and  somehow  contrives  to  tell  its  own  story  so  that  the  world  will 
not  believe  it.     No  people  in  the  world  more  readily  place  them* 
selves  as  individuals  at  the  point  of  sight  of  those  with  whom  they 
associate,  and  the  best  conceivable  companion  is  a  cultivated  Irish- 
man ;  but  the  moment  an  Irishman,  if  a  patriot,  begins  to  write  the 
history  of  his  country,  he  writes  in  Irish^  which  few  but  Irishmen 
can  understand,  and  which  the  Irish  themselves  understand  and 
speak  differently  in  every  different  locality.     We  are  perplexed 
the  moment  we  open  Irish  history,  and  thus  far  have  found  our- 
selves utterly  unable  to  master  it 
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One  thing,  however,  is  perfectly  clear  to  us,  that  Ireland  for 
seven  hundred  yeara  has  sullbred  wrongs  al  the  hands  of  England 
ihai  would  have  exiiiiguished  any  olher  people,  or  a  people  lesa 
tenacious  of  national  existence,  or  possessing  a  less  remarkable  re- 
cuperative energy.  England,  at  this  moment,  we  believe,  is  really 
desirous  of  doing  someihing  to  repair  liie  wrongs  she  has  for  so 
many  ages  been  inflicting  upon  her  ;  but,  unhappily,  she  will  adopt 
no  measure  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  that  is  not  openly  or  secretly 
hostile  to  the  religion  of  Ireland.  Here  arises  ail  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  political  and  social  grievances  of  thai  beautiful  island. 
If  England  could  make  up  her  mind  to  legislate  for  Ireland  without 
looking  to  the  extirpation  or  oppression  of  the  Catholic  religion,  it 
would  be  ihe  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  remove  all  the  grievances 
of  which  the  Irish  people  complain,  and  to  secure  to  them  a  degree 
of  prosperity  every  way  equal  or  superior  to  her  own.  There  is 
nothing  but  England's  heresy  that  is  in  the  way  of  England's  jus- 
tice to  Ireland,  and  the  experience  of  three  hundred  years,  we 
should  suppose,  might  have  taught  her  that  the  only  way  to  eSect 
any  good  for  Ireland  is  to  regard  her  as  a  Catholic  counlry,  that 
must  be  governed  as  such  or  not  at  all.  The  government  colleges 
would  have  been  a  blessing  to  Ireland,if  Ihey  had  been  established, 
as  they  should  have  been,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy.  As  they  are,  they  are  only  a  curse,  a  source 
of  discontent,  of  complaint,  and  of  dislike  to  the  government  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  naturally  be  its  warm  friends.  Al!  good 
Catholics  see  in  them  only  an  engine  designed  for  the  desiruclion 
of  Catholicity  by  dilTusing  indiflerenlism.  Every  measure  England 
adopts  for  Ireland  has  a  sinister  design  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  renders  the  government  of  Ireland  to  her  a  matter  of  ^ 
great  difficulty  and  perplexity.  All  Catholics  are  not  like  the 
Catholics  of  England  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  preferring 
allegiance  to  an  illegitimate  sovereign  to  obedience  to  the  legitimate 
Pontiff  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Chrisl.  There  are  Catholics  who  prefer 
the  soul  to  the  body,  and  religion  to  life,  who  would  rather  die  of 
starvation  in  streets  and  lanes  than  turn  heretics  and  damn  their 
souls  to  all  eternity,  and  il  is  the  glory  of  Ireland  (hat  she  has 
abounded  in  Catholics  of  this  sort.  England  ought  to  know  this, 
and  to  give  up  her  ungodlv  and  fruitless  attempt  to  extirpate  Cath- 
olicity from  "  the  Island  of  Saints." 

Nevertheless,  England's  loss  is  our  gain,  and  her  oppression  of 
the  faith  in  Ireland  builds  it  up  in  this  country,  and  wherever  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken.  Perhaps  a  Catholic  people  may  yet 
grow  up  from  the  children  of  Irish  emigrants  that  will  call  England 
herself  to  an  account  for  her  cruelly  and  wrongs  to  their  ancestors. 
The  large  infusion  of  Celtic  blood  into  the  American  population 
will  grcaily  modify,  in  a  few  years,  the  American  charocter;  for 
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the  Celtic  element  has  a  tenacity  of  life  unknown  to  the  Sazoo 
Norman,  and  in  the  long  run  is  sure  to  triumph  over  these  and  be- 
come the  predominating  element,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Norman  and  Saxon  invaders  and  settlers  in  Ireland.  America 
may  yet  avenge  Ireland^s  wrongs  on  England  ;  but  we  hope  it  wilt 
be  only  the  Christianas  revenge,  that  of  freeing  England  from 
heresy,  and  restoring  her  to  the  Church  as  an  integral  part  of 
Christendom. 


15.  —  History  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848.  By  A.  bb  La.- 
MARTiNE.  Translated  by  F.  A.  Durivage  and  VV.  S.  Cbaae. 
Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.  1850.  12mo.  2  vols.  pp. 
245,  270. 

M.  Lamartine  seems  to  have  written  this  work  to  sho^  that  he 
is  a  great  man,  and  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  sink  into  the  insig- 
nificance to  which  he  is  inevitably  doomed.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
considerable  ability,  and  undeniable  eloquence,  with  some  passable 
instincts,  all  of  which  are  worse  than  ruined  by  his  intolerable 
vanity.  A  great  share  of  the  revolution  rests  on  him,  and  he  must 
bear  its  odium,  and  the  peculiar  odium  of  daring  to  inaugurate  a 
revolution  and  of  not  daring  to  follow  it  to  its  legitimate  results. 
Of  all  the  actors  in  that  tragi-comedy  called  the  Revolution  of 
February,  1848,  there  is  not  one  for  whom  personally  we  have  leas 
respect  than  for  Lamartine,  but  we  see  clearly  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  using  him  for  a  time  to  check  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  his  own  rashness  and  folly.  As  to  the  republic  he  proclaimed, 
it  is  as  good  as  dead,  and  its  history  may  well  be  written.  What 
will  succeed  it,  it  is  now  difRcult  to  foresee ;  but  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  any  day  to  learn,  either  that  the  empire  is  reestablished, 
or  that  the  Bourbons  are  restored  in  the  person  of  Heniv  the 
Fiflh. 
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